






/^BIMTAL TRAH8L ATmS En m) 

JVSW 8EBIBS. 


Thk foIlr>wiiig worke of thiH femes are now for salo the 
rooms of the lioya) Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
ljondoiJ,^V. Price 1^. a Tolurae, except vols, 9, 10, 16. 

I, 2. Rk*M' 1 *'EK (K.), MFr Kh^and’s Rauijat-us^Sala/* 
or Garden of Purity/’ Part T ( Vols, 1 and II), containing 
the lives of the prophets iroin Adam to Jebus, and other 
historical matter. 1891 and 1892. 

4. Part IT (Volfe. I and II; oi the above, containing 
a life of Mnhaminud. 189ih 

5. Part II (Vol. TIl^ of the al>ove, containing the Uvea 
of Abu Uaki\ 'ITmur, 'Uthman, and 'All, the immediate^ 
successors ol Muhammad 1S94 

G- Ti\\NK\ ((', H.). The Kathu Ko^a, a collection of 
Jaiu fetories, traiisIatMl fiuin Sanscrit. 1896. « 

7. JtiDDiNCJ (Misb C. M ). liana’s* Kitdambarl. 1896. 

8. fJowRci \ Professor E. li, > and Mr. Thomlvs (of Trinity 
College, (Jariibridge). liana’s Harsa Carita. 1897» 

9,1(1 SiiiNoxss (F ). Ihc last twenty-four MaHmats 
of Abu Muhammad al Kasim al Hariri, tbrxnitfg Vol. II; 
Chenerv’s translati<»n of the first t\\cftt;^-four Makumatb sold 
with it as Vol. I. Price I'n. a volurac. 

II. t3\snK (M,'. 1’hc Chronicles of Jcmhiueel, or the 
licbrea Iiiblt IfistonaU A <*ol]ectioii of Jewish legends 
and traditions transIatMl from the Hebrew. 1899. 

12. Dsmos (Mr>. llhysi. A Tiuddhist manual of psycho- 
logical ethics ol the fourth century n.c\, being a translation 
of the DhumiHii Sangaui from the Pali. 1990^ 

L’i. Bfc^ i-Kn)(»K (Airs, 11. ) Life and Alomoirs of Gulbadan 
Begum, aunt of Akhar tlie Great, translated from the Persian. 
IflOV. With illustration'^ 

14, M. W Ml Mis ^T.) On Yuan Ohwang’s Travria. 
Edited by T. W. Hh\ s Davids and 8. W, Bushell 1965-6. 

16, JfeMl. The LawiVih. Facsimile of uii old M8., jrith 
a translation by K. II. AVhinmkld, ALA., and Mikza 
M ni\MM<n KfeiwMM, and a preface on the infliM^e of 
Greek philosophy upon Sufism l^ricc 

Tn prqmrniion — 

17, RfeRXKtT (L* D.). Antftgatla-dasSo : the eighth Anga 
Of the J#in Bcriptural CimbiK Pmkrit text and trandatioa. 



ASIATIC SOCIETY MONOGRAPHS. 


Arrangenieiits have been made for the publication of tbe 
following : — 

• 

(1) Gerini (Lieut. -Col. G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy's 

Geography. (In (he press.) 

(2) WiNTEHNiTZ (J)r. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, 

in the Royal Asiatic Society's Library, with an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. Svo; pp. xvi, 
*140. {Price 5.y., or 0^/. to members.) 

(3) Hirsohfeli) (Dr, H.). New* Researches into the 

Composition and Exegesis of the Quran. "Jto; 
pp. luel (Price 5,s., or 3 .n. (W. to members.) 

(4) Damks (M. Longwurth). The Baluch Race. A 

nistorioal and ICtlniological Sketch. (Price o.s., 
or ON. ()'(. to members.) 

(5) Li: STk\N«K (Guy). DeHTiplion ol Pensiu and 

Mesopotamia in the year DQO a.d., frtnn the 
Nuzhat-al-Kulub of 1 larad-Allali Mustawti, with 
a summary of the conteiit> of fliat work. (Price 
o.s‘., or to members.) 

(6) Brown K (l^rofessor E. G.}. Chahav Maqala (‘* Fuur 

Discourses of Nidhami - i - ‘A nidi - i - Samarqandi. 
(Price 3.V.) 

(7) CoDKiXGTON (0.), 3LD., F.SA. A Manual of 

Musalman Numismatics. (Price 7s. M.) 

(8) Grikrson (G. a.), C.T.E. The Pi^aca Languages of 

North-West India, (/w (he press,) 


The ^bove works, so far as ready, are for sale at the t)ffice 
of the Society : 

22, ALBEMARLE ^STREET, LONDON, 



KEGAN PAUL, THENCH, TRUBNER, & (ML, LTU. 

PUBLISHERS 8t BOOKSELLERS of Oriental Literature, Dictionaries 
and Gratmnars, Publishers to the Geolog:ical Survey of India, the British 
Museum, the India Office, and the Japan Society, London. Agents for the 
principal Booksellers on the Continent and the East and the principal 
Libraries in America, India, Australia, China, and Japan. 

AGEXTS L\ ENGLAND ioi lollowiiiir : — 

The Tropical AgTienltimaty Th‘ Indian Anltqwmj^ Thi CaUuttfi ItevieWy The Journal 
of the Jiomb(f^j Brunch of the l^tyal Amatir Jomnal of the Btraits Branch 

of the Hoyal Anuiic SijCtcfi/^ 7’ht‘ Junmal of tho China Jhuwh (f the Boyal Aftutie 
Soetefq, The Traueuctum of the Kmca Brutnh of the Jtoyni Ahxotic Hoexety^ The 
Ti flit suctions of the Ai^toiff' Soctfftj if Japan. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. Bj tin Ila. Jt. STEiiUNf,. M.A., 

M.B., ]i,S . < 1 tli»- Cl un‘h sWict), Gazii, IMli-tine. -Sto, 

doth, 12v. ni i. 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE, WITH 
EASY PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES, hs TATti B.aka Third tdition, 
li\ M] Q T’kita. '\ ith .ir [rtpulu* ti'ot 1>\ Mi . A. Dio'-y. ^’u'wn Svo. net. 

AN ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

* 'oTn])ik‘<J )j\ JSji Eiinevt Miinx, G.C.M G,, and Masakata. 

Tliird EtbtKMi, n Ms»>d and ('nln;.:i‘d h\ K M. IloiiAnT-HAMPDEx, B.A., and 
!Iakolii(t. Pvnj.iTT. Laigi 17'. bd. mt. 


BOOKS ON JAPAN by Lafeadio Hearn. 


IN GHOSTLY JAPAN. 

EXOTICS AND RETROSPECTIVES. 
SHADOWINGS. 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 

OUT OF THE EAST. 


KWAIDAN : [JUll StlidifT^ ot 

StiAiu'f Thinii^. 

STRAY LEAVES FROM STRANGE 
LITERATURE. 

GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA FIELDS. 


< 'r*fWU svt*, .n r.« t 

GLIMPSES OF UNFAMILIAR JAPAN 2 i -L , d.nb >ill, <Mwri M.., ]:n. 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. T'niiv d Mith Bi.otc-injdi-j and Coloured 

TMalv-' 1 to \ i<‘:id\, I '>0 up. f.{iL« sv<t. ikt (\idi part. 

Thin n(> I- .1 hi-Unv ot tlv* m.ii tnim u\o Ivcti’niuiij:, bfuiu wholly matuit.iftiircd iii Japun, 

.»nU up to tht* nn ''cnt i' tin iiio-l afcuidtt .ir.-iu.ni ol il.t w.u. Thv iSI'f'Tr.itionc arc piotluctd in 
.tapaii, (inl roiiUii- five oi m enl.*ui'. I in- voi'K aSo » om un- a liiiKl.irT lii<.U)iy ol JApan fr<»m 
the e.'iiut'ht tune- , 

A HISTORY OF JAPAN DURING THE CENTURIES OF EARLY 
EUROPEAN INTERCOURSE L»rJ-lN70). Bi J \MrOl( koolh, M.A.. in 
LuH.'ilidnition Y.'ith In ihi'c itd'inu-, ni whieii \ ol. I il.>42- 

\t)M} i- ivadu Lfirijc S\.), in doll; liox, 74L pp. wilh nine Ma^v, 30s net. 

To ho issuf'd “bortls Vol^. li and 111. 

COINS OF JAPAN. B} jVr.ii G. SVitli Colouretl Prouti:ipiofio, 01 

I’hih's priiittHl m Vlioloi^’avuiv . Gold, Sihci, .tiid Colour, Syo, clotU, 2 Ia'. net.* • ^ 

TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. N- XML THE FAR EAST. In 
tlirtte pavirt. T. IVnodkaL and Mi-'oellancou- Tuint-actKms. ,1L« Itun^unsres. 
111. Bookn on the Fill East. 172 pp. 


KEGAN PAUL, TEENCH, TEUBNER, & CO., Ltd. 

• DUYDBN HOUSE, l.l, OEEEAED STEEET, W. 



BUDDHAGHOSA’S 

COMMENTARIES. 


This series consists of tlac PmU Text the .principal Ooinmonturics 
of Bmldha^hosa, printed on stout paper in ^the Bunnew , character. 
The Text is collated from several MBS. in each case, and carefully 
revised l>y Saya U Bye, a stliolar well known tlironj?hout Buiana. 

The vrorks aio sn}>}>lied in two bindinf^s at the following prices. 
Kcmittances may b(' maih' by Po'^t Office Order ut the rate of sixteen 
pence per rui»ee. 

Any book will be st rit post five on receipt of a Post Office Ordci 
for its value, plus one shilling for j>ostage. 

VINAYA PIJAKA. 

'/riiF 

Full SIk'i ji. PtTMiin. 

I. Parajikattlmkatha. in t\vi» a. d. a-, d, 

\»dumes each ... H-. 4 — 54 Bs. 0 - 8 0 

II. Puchtiyaltbakathu, in l\\i» 



volumes, ca< li 

. . B.s. 4 =- 5 -1 

Bs. G 

= 8 U 


SUTTA 

PIJAKA. 




fniGH \Mi\.\r\ 

.VTUI.\KATTrA. 





a;, d 


d. 

III. 

STlakkliandarrhukatlia 

Bs. 5 — r» 8 

Bs. 7 

- 9 4 

lY. 

MuhAv Aggiit tbalvutliA 

Ks, 5 =- (» S 

Bs. 7 

- 9 4 

V. 

Pfil liey at t li ak a t h a 

... Bs. 5 - G 8 

IN. 7 

^94 


ABHIDHAMMA PIJAKA. 


( A B I! If ;IM M iJ \TTH A K \ J U \ . ) 

«. d. A. d. 

VI. Attha'^iilini . ... IN. n 8 0 JN. 8 ~ ll) S 

Til. BainmoljuMnrMluuT ... IN. 7 -- h 4 Bs. 9 — 12 0 
Vlll. Paficappakaranatthokatlui IN. (i - 8 0 Bs. 8 ~ 10 8 


Fignrts in brackets at the licad ol eacli pagf give the page in the 
text oi the iiantbaWfobly Tipitaka in wbieli tb(' passage eomnieiitod or 
appears. Whtn different reading> occur, tlio most u=ual is given, and 
an asterisk loarks tfie existent* of another reading. 

The following TTku.^, printed and bound in the sam<‘ style as our 
coin men taries, :ae now ready, otbei’s Ixdng in course of preparation : — 
Baratthadipan] Tika by »Suriputtatiiera. a. d. a. d. 

in fcnr ^oN., each lls. 4 - 5 4 lls. 6 ^80 

Mula Tikn'by Ananduthera, in three 

vok, each ... Ks. 4 5 4 ll». G « 8 0 

To be obtained from the 

PYI GYl MUNDYWE PITAKA PRESS, * 

1, Twenty -fifth Sireei, Eanyoon^ Bmia, 




Messrs. LUZAC & CO. 

ORIENTAL AND FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS; 

Official Agents to the University of Chicago ; the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, St. Petersburg; Gomit6 de TAsie francaise; Siam 
Society, Bangkok; Vedanta Publication Committee, Hew York; 
International BuddMst Society, Rangoon, etc., etc. 

Messrs. LrzAC ^ Co. are able to ."iipply all English, Foreign, and Oriental Books 
and Periodicals. Lisis i^isuefl regularly and ^ent gratis on application. 

Messn. liTIZAC S; CO. have n Lnrf/c Stock of Kew and Second-hand Oriental TTorks, of 
whith they i\ituc reyuUirht Lists and Catnloyace^ which are to he had on application. 


LUZAC’ 8 OBIENTAL LIST. Annnal subscription, 3 b , post free. 
VOL. XVI. N.k. 3 and d. Nmc Itcady. 


iJoN. S\M^ rh th. p]), ISh. I’ncc o*. net. 

HEBREW HU:ip»TJR, AND OTHER ESSAYS, 

l!> .) raoTZXKE. 

** It to he It ad.’’ Se-ifsmnn. 

“ Dr. (’hol/iu r’^ l>ooK iv Ih' iee.'iiiiueiidMl h) tho.so wl)o desire to lia\e tho salienl 
t-u'D of likiJitiin pl.ieei) In t<»r»' tlo'Tn lu u remkUe and attructnc form.” — 

fctn-^h IVinld, 


lieiii} s\o, ilidli. pp. VM »- I’riee hv Cud. net, 

THE ARlirsr OF THE INDIAN MOGHULS: 

Its Organization and Administration. 

]!) WIIJ lAM IKVINK. I.ii.' li-'ii-al Cr.il Somce. 

X»U Jitady. 1 \h( ‘.il.s\ n/t. 

A HISTORY OF OTTOMAN POETRY. 

lit Die late E. J. W. GIBP, MTuA.y. 

VOLUME IV. 

Eoitli) J!V FiDWADI) D I’PnXYXE, M.A., M.B., 

V, ThntH'ts /itfi.Hs Vrnftssn of .traho' ,tu.l Ftlhw of rau broke Colhaje in fhi 

i'>nf ti 'siOf of ('iftiJu idyi . 

“The ttoik ot whiih tins tiduine i'* Die fir4 iiisfalmenl i- planned on a nmgniticenl 
sfale. 5 >nd its exetution. il oin- in.i\ pnlge ot Die whole hy a part, will fully aii'^wer to 
the nuireption. The Hist \oluin»' will i.ike ii^ liirhliul place one oi Die nio?>t masterly 
contiihutums e\ei made to Oiicntal leainini; h\ an English .sdiolar.’" — Atheuirum. 

S>o. cloth, gilt. pp. no. Puce Ia, (v/. ntt. 

SOME SAYINGS FROM THE UPANISHADS, 

DONE INTO ENGLISH WITH NOTES. 

«y L. D. liAUXETT. M.A., D.l.irt. • • 

{Assist mt in thi Bepaitnivni oj Oiontal Jiovhs ami MSS. of thr liritish 
The lolloivintr catidoguo i.‘. now ivadv and mac lie had gi*atis on .application to 
LXJZA(' & Co. 

BIBLIOTHECA OEIENXALIS V. Being a Catalogin’ 4 Books on the Languages, 
Lik'j aturo, Peoples, History, and tieography of the KAil EAST. (2434 Xos.) 

LONDON : LUZAC & Co., 46 , (Treat Russell Strict, W.C. 

(Opposdiic the British Jfusenem.) ^ 



OTTO HARRASSOWITZ, 

LEIPZIG, 

OEIBNTAL BOQKSBLLEB. 

Ofieial Agent to the India OfGlce» Agent for the sale of the 
Oovernment Publications, the 'PnbliOations of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, etc., etc. 


To Ih‘ ihKMii shortly. 

HARVARD ORIENTAL SERIES. 

Edited with the co-oi>eratioii of the various scholars by CnAULEs T!ockweli. 
La^^m;an, Wales Professor of Sanskrit ui Harvard University. 

Volumes 7 and 8 : ATHARVA VEDA SAMHITA. 

Translated with a Critical and Exegetical t'omnientary hy William Dwkjut 
Whitney, late Professor of Sanskrit in Vale Univoivity, etc. JRevisod and 
Edi^ by Chakle.-. Rockwell Lanman. 

Two vols. Royal 8vo. jip. IC2 ainl 104-1- Round in full doth, gilt top. 

Price £1 2 a- i'uL 

These two volumes aie not sold stpaiately. They iMiituin i\ portrait of Whinuy. 
and a specimen <jt the turnon- Ka^hiuinau hircli bark* nuiuuscript. VV2 pages 

costein, among other things, n lutiuduction to thi^' Veda by Prolos-ir)!- l.aiimau. 

Kotr iMlly. 

TEXTS ZUB ABABISCHEN LEXIKOGBAFHIE, 

Kach Handschrifton berausgegeben. Py A. Hakkneh. 

ISO*"). Large'S\o. pp, 74, 324. Prut' 20 mink- - ii. 

Containing the Arabic texU oi throe treatises, almo-t iudi-peiisuMj^ lor the- -tudv 01 
the Cla^yital Arabic language: the Kitah al-Kalbu al-’ibdal, hy liw-i — Sikkkt , 
tho Xitab el-ibil (in two dilierent \eidons}, and 1h.' Halk el-insaha, iy Aj-.\smai. 

Besides, there are lull Imbx*-*' oi AVonU. Aulbor-, ond Klnmes dOO page-), and 
Critical Notes (73 pages), making the bi»»ik \l'i\ liamh l'<r u-** and read\ foi nii-rince. 


LATEST ORIENTAL CJTALOOUFS [ pofif /re( (w 

272. INDIAN PHILOLOGY, :i2im itenm. 

277. GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, and CHRESTOMATHIES, 

406.3 items. 

280. EGVPT, 1322 items. 

285. SEMITICA, HAMITICA 1387 items. 

*INDICA, IRANICA, 17GO items /'latest purchasovs, including tlic 
Library of Professor Soluknsen, of Copenhagen ). 

288. THB f AR EAST, 1691) items (the Librai'y of the late K. Himly, 
Chinese Interpreter in Shanghai). 

In prr^mration. 

Catalogues of the Library of the late De. E. W. WEST, of Loiidow, and 
the fine Collection of the late Dj* 0. v. BOEHTLINOK, t?e famous 
Biitor of the f*etersburg dictionaries. 



KARL W. HIERSEMANN. 

InternaUonal Bookseller and Publisherr 
LEIPZIG, Konigsstr. No. 3, 

Begs to offer the following Books of the highest 
importance to Oriental History and Geography, and 
recently published by him, viz. : 

HANTZSCH (Viktor) und SCHMIDT (Ludwig). Kartographische Denk- 
maler zur Enldeckungsgeschirhte von Amenka, Asien, Australien, und 
Afrika. Aus deni liesitz der Kcinigl. OeiTcntlichen Bibliothek zu 
Dresden. Herausgegcben nut Uiiterstutzung der (ieneraldirektion der 
Kbnigl. Sammlungen fur Kunst und \Vis*>enschaft und der Kdnig- 
Johann-Stiftimg. 17 collotype plates in large folio oblong in the size of 
the originals, with descriptive letterpress m German. Leipzig, 1903. 
Half-cloth portfolio. Price So marks, or 

One linndnd copies printed only. 

On 17 a)lIotyf)e plutV' the woik ifOKuiuco-. 14 manuscript nups <>{ the i6th century, 
which art* of the highest iniponance to thi histvory of tlv* discovery of tlie non-European 
continent. 

The first plate, representing the Atlantic taken from a draw ing by the Portuguese 
cartographer 1 *eko Fkk.nandl,/ dated 1528 'flu* ihrte suceiniing plates show 
the oUle.st fMonch chan of the v,oild known hitherto It was dunvn by Nikolaus 
Dcslik.ns at Iheppe in 1541, and many yeai5> ago ileniv H.irnsw,* already said that it 
would bo of lire highest irnpoilancr to l>nng thi. Luge map to the knowledge of the publie. 
'fhus this« tepinduciion will nert w'lth a sptv.».d inK rest both in France and America, but 
liesidcs it will be welcome to the i.ubscniM*r' of the “ ihbhotheca Lindesiana” (edited by 
the Eail of C'lawfoid), to which the map fomr- an indept 1. sable supiilement. 

The oihoi 13 plaits lepiesent the non-European parts ot the world, reproduced 
from a manusr'npi atlas by Djor.o Hovu m. dued 1568, and forming one of the most 
superior works of tins famous INuluguest* carttjgrapher 

Libraries and geographic d eoileetiona, ilu* -Xmejitanisi, OnrniahsL, Geographer, and 
everv'bocly who in any w.iy talas an inieu-ni m the hi'^toiy ot early discoveries cannot 
afford to U* without U. 

DRITTR ASIATISCHE FORSCHUNGSREISE DES GRAFEN 
EUCEN ZICHY. 7 vtiiumes m large quartt). which, when complete, 
contain about 2,400 pages of letterpress in (ieiman and Hungarian 
^ respectively in French and Latin in parallel toluinns, with about 2,000 
illustration.s and 65 supplements 

Of this grand work, winch givt full rejious t«> the •vcienidic re^^ultii of Count Zicliy’s 
third ethnographical cxpL-dilion to Nor ihn 11 XMa, ihefolluw mg\ olumesare nowready, vu : — 

Vol. 1. Ethnographischer Teil. 2 volumes undei the title “Herkunftder 
magyarischen Fischerei," von Dt. Janko. In large quarto. 70S pages 
text, with 17 plates and 344 illiistr.itions. Leipzig, 1900. • 

Price 37 marks 50 pf. 

In these two voUinie.s the Luc I>r. Innko, who was a memb\T ot Count Zichy's 
expedition, gives an account of primitive method'' ol lisliing in North-Eastern Europe 
Northern Asia. 

Vol. Zoologische Brgebnisse der Dritten Asiatischen Forscjjjuttgsretse 
des Grafen Eugen Zichy, redigiert von (L Horvath. With 22 plates 
(5 of which In chromo) and 22 ilUistrationi) in the text. Leipzig, 1901. 

Price 25 marks. 

In this volume the zoological results of the expedition are treated upon. 

Thi further volumes are in preparation a%d voill appear durin^ke next 
3 years. Detailed prospeetus on the complete wrk onap '' 



KARL W. HIERSEMANN, LEIPZIG, KOMIGSSTR. 


H£ 0 £R (Frans). ALTE METALLTROMMELN AUS SUEDOST** 
ASIEN. Herausgegeben mit Unterstiitzung dcr Gesdlschaft zur 
Forderung deutscher Wissenschaft, Kunst, und Literatur in B6hmea. 
2 vols. with 247 pages of text, accompanied by an Atlas of 45 plates 
in large quarto. Price 100 marks net. 

After 18 years' researches, in his present work on ancient metal-trums from South- 
Eastern Asia, the well-known author gives \aluable contributions lo the question respecting 
the ornamentation applied m eaily Art. * 

This question is a very interesting one, and is pf the highest importance to the 
archaeology of the Far East. 

SCHULZ (Dr. Walter). Zust^de im heutigen Persien, wie sie das Reisebuch 
Ibrahim Begs enthullt. .Au* dem Persischen ubersetzt und bearbeitet. 
xix, 332 pages in octavo, with a coloured map and 84 illustrations, most 
of which are full-page. Price, boards, 23 marks. Cloth, gilt top, 25 marks. 

A most inleiesling book iranbUited from the rcisi.in, on leligion and morals, 
government and p'^'ople, educational maiterb, p«)liticb and conimeice of nujdcin Persia, 
with most interesting siewb 

rig-veda-samhita, in the Samhita and Pada texts, reprinted from the 
editio princeps by F. Max Mulloi. 2nd edition, with the two texts on 
parallel pages. 2 vols. London. 1877. 'Publibhed at 32^.; 

Price t 6 marks. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, h ir-it .Senes complete, 20 voN. ; and 
New Sciies, \oL. 1 to x\. With many plates. London, 1834 to 18S8, 
(Stibsciiption price, ;{^34, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
vols. nov out of pi ml. Piice 450 marks. 

INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminaleil by 14 injni.ilurcs in gouache-painting, 
showing Mrion.-j rcpiesentationx of the Ragini, the well-known persom- 
hcations of Indian pitches. The paintings most carefully drawn and of 
an exceptional beauty and richness 111 colours. On the back the paintings 
bear the stamp of the previous owner in Persian (Ta’hk,;, with the date 
1775. whole in a red Onentai leather binding. l^rue 650 marks. 

>1/0 of iht‘ p.mning-v 8 Lv 6^ imh«*b On lb'* top of imOj IimF a yi.llow burdrr with 
the name of the Rugiiii shown and wuh the ILnd, i<-.\t boioncong to it. Poili the name 
and the de'wriplwe text in .1 fnv. Nagan huntl 

On .separ.aie sheets added to Nos i 4 6, 7 12. 1 ^, and 14, a narrative of ilic ongm 

of these Kagim i- giv<‘n in Hmcli ..nd Hindistam, but written in Roman letleis 

The volatile contains th<- following Ragim, vi/ i IX -.ab.uiridi-R.— 2 Tiengidi-R, — 
3 FifHagandharu-R — 4. A‘-av.iri-K- — 5. M id inudh.ui-k — (>. K.iin-nioda-R — ; Ciaiin- 
daklia-K.— 8 Dodhi-R ~q Kakaba-R--io 1 iunak.ih-R — j j. SeiaiuallaiM-k, —12 t^ada- 
ni injari-R, — 13 < jujari-K. •— 14. Dh.aius.in - R 

MARTIN, F. R. Aeltcre Kupferarhciten aus dem Orient. 74 collotype 
plates. Folio. Leipzig. 1902. Cloili. Price 75 marks. 

The plates rf^prodm e .aivient Ori''m.al topfK*r-woik landlesta k>,. Iv.xes, kcttlov, 
lamp-holders, w'ashing-bi'-uis, door-liu.ng-. etc. triili the rSth rcniuiiesl. tnun k^ypt, 
Mosul Buchara, Turkestan, iVrsia. theC.uua^iK, eu . ‘ejected froin the lainoii^ Martin 
Collection at Stockholm. 

'ri'e*(jc>criptive letterpress, likewis** illustiaietl, wiM .ippcar shortly. 

T/ie folloijjin^ catalogues of second-hanm) ROOKS may he had free of charge 
• V. Oft application. 
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I. 

THE METBE OF THE BEHAODEVATA. 

By a. B. KEITH, M.E.A.S. 

TT IS perhaps difficult to exaggerate the importance from 
the point of view of the literary history of India of 
the Brhaddevata attrihuted to Saunaka. That this has not 
hitherto received full recognition is due in part to the fact 
that it has been held, for example even by Dr. E. Sieg,^ 
that the Brhaddevata i.s later in date than the Mahabharata. 
This is, l^owever, certainly not the case, as Professor A. A. 
Macdonell has shown conclusively in his edition^ of the 
former work. About Ji(>U slokas of the work are devoted 
to legends, and this must, it seems, be regarded as a con- 
clusive proof that at the date of its composition there 
existed in Sanskrit an akhyana or itihasa literature. Now 
the date of the Brhaddevata is fixed by Professor Macdonell,* 
on ' grounds which appear to me unassailable, at about 
400 B.C., perhaps earlier. It follows, therefore, that a Sanskrit 
itihasa literature can be proved to have existed in the fifth 
century b.c. ^ . 

^ 2>ie Sngmstoffc dcs pi). 126, 127. 

^ Bfhaddevat&t toI. i, <p. xxix, 

» Oy. ciL, vol. i, pp, sxii, xxUi. Cf. J^’ictor Henry, JRivw Criiiqm. 

1906. ^ 
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This appears to me a most important result in view of 
the controversy over the date of the epics. Two competing 
opinions on this point are held at the present time. The 
one, represented by such schplars as Professor Jacobi, 
Professor Macdonell, Professor Rapspn,^ and Mr. Thomas, 
ascribes the epics to an early date, saj'^ the sixth to the 
fourth centuT}^ and considers that at the time of 

composition they were written for and were intelligible to 
a comparatively wide circle of the people ; the other, which 
counts among its supporters in various degrees. Barth, 
Professors Bergaigno, Ludors, and Rhy^ Da^dds, Dr. Senart, 
and Dr. Grierson, considers that the epics arc (;omparatively 
late work, the result of the gradual gr<.>wth of the influence 
of the literary language of the Bralinianic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Pali or Prakrit originals. The question 
is of course intimately (*onnected witli tIk' kindred question 
of the extent It v'hich Sanskrit was ever a spoken language. 
It is not, I understand, ever now held that Sanskrit — in 
the sense of the language whieli v as known as a Mdsd to 
Panini — ^was a vernacular of all people in any part of 
India, but it obviously niak(‘s a great differ(‘uee in the vi('W 
taken of the natun^ of Sanskrit wln tlier we are to regard 
it as a mere priestly languag<" apj»lie(l in late^^, times to 
secular pur])oses, or are to hold that tliere was a time when 
a heroic epic was written in a language approximating to 
that of the Ksatriya elu'^.s, and one whn li could be und(‘rstood 
without great difficulty by llie mass of the jieople. Wo 
cannot believe, I venture to think, tli.it the early uudiences 
to whom the epics were rt»eiled woiv satisfied to listen to 
what they did not pretend to uiidcu^tund. No d(mbt, as 
Dr. Grierson^ says, the Rumayaiiu and Mahubhiirata are 
nowadays recited to villagers wlio know nothing of Sanskrit, 
but that is the result (a) of the sacTed eharacter now attaching 
to the .works as the result of ccnturie.s of fume, and (d) of 

* Cf. the di»cu9siaii» in J.R,A, S., 1901, pp. 

» 1904 , fk 476 . 
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the faet that the outlines of the story are through 

vernacular translations and imitations. Neither of these 
features could be found in the primitive akhyanas out of 
which the epic developed. ^ It is really inconceivable that 
a man should compose^ works to appeal to the people — as the 
epics were beyond question intended to do— in a language 
unintelligible to them, whereas there is no difficulty in 
understanding how the epics soon became less and less 
generally understood, and yet retained their hold on ihe 

this connection the Brhaddevata appears to me 
to be decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit epic poetry, 
and against the theory of translation from P.Ji or Prakrit. 
If there were Sanskrit epic legends in the fifth century n.c,, 
it is unreasonable to look for the composition of the great 
epics in the first or second century a.d. 

Since the Brhaddevata has the great merit of being 
preserved in a text which is in all probability free from 
serious interpolation or conniption, as is proved by the 
quotations in the Sarvilnukramani, I have thought it may 
be of interest to examine the metres of this early piece of 
quasi-epic literature. In the present state of the text of the 
two great epi(^s no useful comparison of metre can be made, 
but it is not improbable that such a comparison may in 
course of time be rendered possible when critical text studies 
of the Mahabharuta and Raraayana have proceeded further 
and some better criteria of old and new strata of text have 
come to light. 

The following remarks are based entirely on the text as 
constituted by Professor Sracdonell, Rajcndralala Mitra^s 
edition being quite useless from this as from every other 
point of view. I use a comma to denote the caesura, or 
Hither dioDTcsis, whenoA’^cr it can be dctcimined with fair 
certainty. It is assumed that for the purpose of the 
diaeresis a prefix like sam in mmhhutah counts as a separate 
word; this could easily be proved if necessary. I have 
omitted the references to save space, and there are very 
possibljPsome errors in the enunoiation, but the main results 


populace^/ 
Taken i 
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will not be affected by such errors. In any case the numbers 
would be altered if readings other than those adopted by 
Professor Macdonell were accepted. Cha has, of course' 
been regarded as always making^ position. 

The anustubh in the Brhaddevata is essentially of a later 
form than the anustubh, even in tlie latest portions, of the 
Rgveda. This is shown especially by the fact that the 
second piida of each half- verso ends always ^ in — w ^ . 

In the first pada the second half is w — in 2,002 

cases out of a possible 2,H82.® On the other band, the 
remaining 380 half-verses show a much greater variety of 
form than is allowed in the kavya sloka, and it seems fair 
to regard the i^loka here as exhibiting a transition stage 
the doka of the later literature. 

> Of the variant fonus five haif-lines have nine syllables in 
the first pada, which Ix^gins with w w save in one luise 

(IV, 102(7). Ill 182 cases the first pada ends in — . 

Two forms only of the first four syllables occur frccjuently, viz., 
, ^ < ill 8G cases, and w — , 

— — ^ in 73 eusos. In VIII, l\^f( CKJcurs w — ^ 

— — , but the reading may be iiu‘onect for yafitd ca ghannuh 
^amhhutuh. The other iustauces are distribult*d as follows ; — 


r *J with alter the 4th 

i 2 w'ltlM'a Mira atter till’ -nil -vUabh . 





* For an apparent exception see Kacdonell, p. xxvi, u. 2, 

* In toe first ionr syllables ocrur twice each, 

^ — - and — w w once each only. ITic other pMsiblc foxiw are 

w ^uest. 
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In €8 cases is found — w w ^ as the end of the first 
{mda. As before only two forms occur frequently, riz., 

— — — in 16 cases + 3 with cmsura 

after the fourth syllable, apd w — w — 

in 34 cases + 1 with qgosura after the fourth syllable. 

There are ten other forms, as follows : — 



In 52 cases the first piida ends in — . There 

are seven forms, of which four arc fairly common 


~ 2 with ciesura alter the htth syllable, 
-i- 1 with ccofeura after the sixth syllable. 

_ ^ ^ 7 

-r 1 with cajsura after the sixth syllable. 

_ w — ^ 9 

f 1 with ccesura after the sixth syllable. 

9 • 

-f 1 with esDSura after the sixth syllable. 

— w — ^ 1 

— w — 1 


In 43 cases the first pada ends in ’ 
are aerem forms distributed as follows 


There 
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v-^ 9 

+ 2 with csDsura after the fourth syllable, 

w w w ^ 8 

-f 3 with caesura after the fifth syllable, 
-f 2 with cajsurn after the sixth svllable. 

3 

^ ^ C 

+ 2 with (VTSura after the fourth syllable. 


4- 1 with cjesura after the fifth syllable. 


In 15 cases the first pada ends in w — . These 

cases are of special interest, as the later form avoids carefully 
the iambic ending. There arc six forms : — 


— ^ 1 
— ^ 2 

1 with ca'.-^uia after the fourth syllable. 

— ^ ^ 4 

a very romarkablc form. 

w — 1 

1 with cirsura after the sixth syllable. 


In 12 cases the first pada ends in w w — There 
are eight forms, but all the occurrences arc sporadic 



w — — ^ ^ 1 

W' —— ^ 1 

•w K-/ ~ 1 
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There remain 8 cases of endings in — — w viz, ; — 

w w — , — w — 1 

This large variety of forms appears consistent with and to 
support the date assigned on other grounds to the vrork by 
Professor Macdonell. It was most probably written at 
a time when the ^loka had not yet received its final form, 
and when the verses which are irregular according to the 
later metre were still felt, to be correct. It may, of course, 
be argued that some of the forms are the result of the 
introduction of quotations from the Rgveda, but, even 
allowing this to be the case in some instances, the explanation 
cannot be applied in the majority of cases, and it would 
doubtless have been easy for the author to put them in 
another form, had tln^y seemed to him unmetrical. 

Consistent also wdth the antiquity of the verse is the fact 
of the separation of the pada«. Hiatus is quite freely 
allowed between j)adas* in the siirae half-verse. There are, 
according to my reckoning, about 112 cases of such hiatus. 
It is true that hiatus occurs also elsewhere, but these cases 
can nearly all be reduced to (1) Vedic quotations, e.g., te astu^ 
I, 54rT; ho adya, I, 57rt; or (2) a or a r, or i + r, or u -f r — 
all special cases.* Other exceptions are extremely rare 
(e.g. I, lllflr). Betw’cen piidas, however, all sorts of hiatus 
occur freely. 

On the other hand, there are not lacking signs that the 
connection of the padas w^as becoming closer than in the 
period of the Samhitas. The instances are of three kinds. 
(1) The break at the end of the first pada occurs in the 
middle of a compound, or after a prefix to a verb, e.g., 
pr^tah 1 mmnam, I, 110^7, or dbhi 1 diyate^ I, 30a. There 

^ Sakalya, it may be noted, ie cited in Pa^iini, TI, i, 127, as wmitflng the 
absence ox sandhi in the case of i, and r followed by a dissimilar Towel, and 
iSaunaka is associated with l$iUcalya. The absence of sandhi between a or d and 
f is permitted by Papini, YI, i, 128, also on the authority of fiakalya, aocording 
to the Kiiika Yflti. ^ 
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aresoTen other instances (II, 98/?, 103a; III, 866; IV, 826; 
V, 58c, 1756; VI, 886). (2) There is elision at the end 

of the first pada ; the elision is almost always of i becoming 
y ; of which there are eleven instiinces (II, 1276, where the 
verse should probably bo divided aftl'r the *j?y; III, 696, 
135c; IV, 1446; V, 816; VI, 036, 086; A'll, 8Sc, 1056; 
yill, 146, 946). There are three instances of the elision 
of initial a (I, 546 ; IV, 139^/ ; VI, 156fir) ; and one instance 
of u becoming r (II, 1156). (3) Finally, in six cases the 

verse runs on irregularly: they are III, 83c, diifftrasasydsan; 
1346, vanma^ydryanmah ; 9a, naktdnakti ; II, 141;/, hlttham; 

IV, 1166, ahgdnyauadnhah ; VIII, 57a, frantydnydh. 

The examples of hiatus taken together with these signs 
of the tendency to regard the piidns a^ united seem to be 
conclusive evidtiioe of the transitional character of* the verse. 
The same view follows from the treatment of the tristubh. 
There arc some 42 versc's in this metre in the Brhaddeva tS, 
and the details given below se(mi conclusivtdy to show’ that 
the metre w\hs still in an experimental stage. No one after 
the later metres had defiuitclv foruiKl tlu/nselvcs would have 
composed those curious forms, which, liowever, find a natural 
explanation as transitional forais from the free tristubh of 
the Samhitas, where tlu> last four svllahles are alone of 
importance, to the later vct.son, where all syllables are 
determined. 

Only one verse oomrH where all tin* pldas are alike in 
metre, the indravajra, IV, 2. Venues with mixed piidas of 
indravajra and upendravajrit occur in I, 14 (u. + i. + tf. + i.), 
46 («/. + tf. + L + /.) ; IV, 1 (tf, + tf. + /. + n). In III, 154, 
the first, second, and fourth piidas arc indravajra, the third 
is 6alini. In 165 the first two piidas arc salini, the 
third and the fourth irregular. In IV, 95, the first and 
third padas are upendravajra and the second indravajra, the 
fourth is irregular. In 96 the last two padas are indravajra, 
the first two are irregular. The .second and third padas of 

V, 8, are identical (w — ), 

and so in V, 46, and VIII, 127 ^ ^ ^ 

— w — ::rr)^ gpst fourth being irregular* In 
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V, H3, the first two {Sdas are upendraTajra, the kst two 

w_w_,_w In VIII, 101, the 

first two are indravajra, the last irregular. In 125 the 

second and fourth are ^ , — — , 

the others irregular. In IV, 99, the second and third are 
salini, the rest irreguiar. In all, 15 Terscs have two or more 
padas alike. 

On the other hand, there arc no less than 7 verses with four 
padas of 11 syllables all dissimilar (III, 156; IV, 5, 6, 7 ; 
V, 114 ; Vlil, 128, 129) ; and 19 verses contain padas 
of differing numbers of syllables. In five cases only is there 
any correspondence of padas : in IV, 10, the verse consists of 

12 + 11 + 11 + 11, the last two being — w 

^ ; in IV, 4, of 11 + 11 + 12 + 11, the 

second and fourth being www w — — ; 

in V, 7, of 11 + 12 + 11 + 12, ihe second and fourth being 

— ^ ^ * ly^ 3 ^ consists 

of an indravajni + upendravajra + indravajra + 12 ; and 
V, 11, consists of two salini padas + 12 + 11. The other 
verses show different variations of padas of 10, 11, and 12 
syllables as follows : — 

IV, 97: 10 + 11 + 11 +11. 

V, 112 : 10 + 11 + 12 + 12 (the first puda may be read as 

11 with rijuha). 

V, 10: 11 + 11 + 10 + 10. 

11+12 + 11 + 11 . 

III, 128 ; V, 9 : 11 + 11 + 11 + 12. 
rV, 8: 12 + 11 +11 + 11, 

IV, 9: 12 + 11+12 + 11. 

111,129; 12 + 12 + 11+11. 

III, 130 : 12 + 11 + 12 + 12. 

IV, 98: 11 + 11 + 12 + 12. 

* 

There romains VIII, 130, which has 6 ^das of 11 
dsyUables, Iho fourth and fifth being npendravajra, and the 
first and sixth iudravaira. 


Ill, 126, 127 ) 
VIII, 99, ] 00 i 
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Of the 24 jagati pSdas only 12 have the characteristic 
jagatl ending of w — w ^ ; 10 end in — ; 

2 in w and — respectively. On the 

other hand, of the tristubh padas 2 end with the jagati ending 
w — w ^ , and 1 with ^ . 

In four cases hiatus is permitted between the padas of the 
half- verses, while in one ease fu becomes fr. 

Confirmation of the view here taken that the metre of the 
Brhaddevata represents a genuine stage of the historical 
development of the sloka may be derived from an 
examination of the o8 half-verses in the epic narrative in 
adhyaya 3^5 of the Aitureya Brahmana, which must date 
about 2O0 or 300 years before the Brhaddevata. In 1*1 cases 

the first pada ends in w ^ ; in 13 in ^ ; 

making 27 cases with tlie long syllable in the sixth and 
seventh places, the oharacteristie of the classic sloka. Of 
the rest there are 8 i^scs of ^ — ; 0 of — ; 

6 of w w w ^ ; 0 of — w w ^ ; 4 of ; aiid 

3 of w 111 three cases the second pada liiis not an 

iambic ending. The* ^'erse is undoubtedly of an oldcjr tj'pe 
than that of the Brhaddevata, but the line on which it will 
develop is clearly one which will naturally lead to the later 
metre, while its own history can be traced in the different 
strata of tlie Rgveda. 
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' n. 

HAS‘TJD<I-SA‘ 1 )-I-SALUAK 

BY MiRZA Ml'HAMMAO Jt. ‘ABPtj’L-WAHHAB OF UAZWIN. 

Translatwl l.y E. G. BROWSE. 

{Cofitinued from p. 740^ October, 190/i.) 

Svcoiuf ltnprkoH)nent, 

A FTER Abu Na^r-i-Farsi bad incuiTed tbe displcaisure 
of Sultan ]\Ia?5‘ud, his profegea were also arrested, 
dismissed or cast into pri'^on, and amongst them Mas'ud-i- 
Sa‘d-i-Salmdn, who was interned in the Castle of Maranj,^ 
where he remained a long timi' in (‘onfinement. During 
this period also he composed in praise of Sultdn Mas‘ud and 
his advisers and courtiers pmuas so touching and full of 
pathos that, in the words of !Xi(lhirni-i-‘Arucli of Samarqand, 
to read them ‘‘ causes tlie hair to stand on end and tears 
to well from tlu* eyi*s." Yet these availed him nothing, 
until, after eight Vi^ars, according to the most probable 
conjecture, tlie ellurts of Thiqatul- Hulk Tahir b. *Ali 
effected his releas< . I shall now cite verses in proof of the 
facts summarised alxn e. 

A certain Muhammad Khatibi, one of the friends of 
Mas*ud-i-Sa‘d (perhaps also one of the proteges of Abu 
Nasr-i-Farsi), was commissioner of Quzdar^ in Sistdn Vhile 
Mas^ud w’as governor of Chalandar. Both were subsequently 
dismissed and cast into prison. Mas‘ud, in a qat^ida in praise 

* Mftrofd or jUfarattp is tbe name of a castle in India, according to the 
JBt^rAe(ft-i«Q(i(^«^,^but I have been unable to find any mentitm of it elsewhere. 

*^Or Qn;^. See L© Strange’s Zands of the iastem Cal%phah\ pp. 331-3. — 
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ol Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tihir b. ‘AH,* one of Solt&n Mas'M’s 
ministers, endeavours to console him, and it appears from 


* Thiqatu’l-Mulk Tiiliir b. Mli b. Ma*ihk^n waa the Wazir of Sult&a Mafl*6d 
b. Ibriliim. ‘Awfl in hiA iifcmint of Mfl«‘fi<J-i-Sa‘d-i-Sahn&n [Zuhdbu'i^AllHib, 
tnl. Bnmut*. vol. ii, p. suv^ : “Of TliiqatuM-Mwlk ho writes us .follows, at 
tbo tinio when tho < lu<;t •'Oat of the Ministovial Oifu'o was fillod with so much 
dis'tiuftioii by him “ ; aiul most of tht' qastda/t composfnl in liis pruine hv Mas'Cid- 
i-Sa‘(l also oontuiu a panogync on Sultan Ma’a‘ud. Of these I will only cite the 
following couplet : — 

^ oj*/ Jy CXil^T LaJ Aj 

Neither ts thrrr >tuck an ornament of th as ThxqnUCUMuIh^ 

Kor such an Euipae. maker as Jfas'thi ! “ 

Ahu'l-Faraj-i-Runi ha^ aK<> written qasxdas in bis praise. In one of the^je 
ho says : — 

^ 4jJ\ ^ ^ 

Vi.- j w 

T}h\qaU»'UMaU^, theJCinp tna^'o^* and afh'isc^ ^ JCkuuja TaAte— 

)i*au trial's /.y- aafrh •.>>> him / 

From this couplet if uj»p<'U’s that h»* lo'hl th^ r.mk »)! 'confidential 

adviser, or Frn) Councilh'r la ioro that f/Vrir .Premier). Sanvi'i also ha» 
composed poem*' in lii*> jTulst*, and in his Jiar-mma, aftiT praising Sulthn 
Mas^Od, he says ; — 

• VJi— i ^ ^p-Jb'uJicf U 

ThsqaUdl-MM Tdhr h. ‘^/t ; the Kinft i* us the Vrophet and he as the Saint. 
Since Heaven made thee mantfest ther> is {lad'] one Earth and [ewe] Tahir, 
[owe] Tahir.'' 

He was also praised by Mukhturi of Ghuzna, by whom this quatniin was 
written ; — 

^ ^ uX- ^ ijLJi— J yJbU? 




• 1 1 




aWr 


** Tdhir ThxqaixChMnlk, great Chief •Justice ! The heads of chiefs houf to thy 
written edict ! 

Sines hit heart regards mercy in the world, reckon life abiding and pass by the 
world!'* 


Hi» Wognqphy i* wanting in the AitAdru’l-frum-d (“ Tnate of tiie W«lrt”) 
nompoaad hy Seyfo’d-Din 0&jji b^Ni^imu’l-Fadli (Or. 1920 of tRo Brim 

4 
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Id 


offltiain expreseions which the poet employs that the cause of 
lus impiisanment was connected with the gOTemment of 
Ohilandar. 

j J—dJi jAsf* 

% >X— A — ^ 

^«X} \ jitJ Jk <^1^1 .^5 ^ 

‘ (*Uybj y ^ j ^ Jl»- J 

<L.s — a_^_j U^T ijji *Ji— j s— s 

A-.*-* oi^-j 




XlJ « ^LiA«9 ^l«i»Jld\ 

0_J_^ >• '-^'j tr^ 3“' 

4^1— ^ .x-^j ^ !/* 



Mufit'um) uihl tli*' lhtsht}'uI~Ulf:at.l f‘*Monucl of ^Mnu.'sttrs ”} t»l Ghivathu’d- 
Bill Klivrfiijflaniir GM’. IM t»t iho Jiiiti'-Ii ^fuH*mnK In tln‘ potni> •'! tlie poets 
his name amt title appear a•^ atu.vc, “ Thitpitu'l-Mulk Tahir b. *AU." The only 
authority lor tl!(‘ ‘^tiib mt'Ui that l.is tather ‘All wa*! the .-on oi ^iu^hkaii ie the 
eiattnnent of Nidlj'imi-i-'Ajudi oi Sainaiqand {('hithoi' Moqdla^ Browne’s 
transhition, p. 7-1). Tlu" ^Iu4ikaii Nva> the tatlier oi Abu Nasi* Mahftdr h. 
Mufjhkan, who (lied in a.k. ( - a.jj. lOiiy-KUO), ho Mas secretary to Sul^hu 
Mttbnidd and his stm lMRS‘ud, author ol the Maqamaf of Bu Nasr Mu»hkfm« and 
teacher ol' AhuT-Fudl Ihiyhmfi. author «»1 the “ History of Mah*ud '* (r^’W^A-i- 
Mas^udi). For the biofrraphy of Abu Xasi MuAikan, f>ce Salahu’d-Biu Safadi’s 
W'tifi bi^UlVafaydt (Add. 23i3o9 ol the British Mu-oum, L 15), rbnu'l-Athir’s 
Chronicle under the events of the year a.h. 431. and tht; Huitory of 'Ahn’l-Fa^l 
Bayhaqi vtutsim. It would thei-elore appear that TliiqatuT-Mnik T^diir b. *AU 
b. Mushk&u wa« tlio nephew of Abu Xusr Mushkhn. 1 have not been able to 
ascertain the date of liis death, wliich. how'e>or, appettiH to have taken place after 
A.U, 50#(=sA.r>. 1106-7) imd before a.h. $10 (d= a.u. 1116-17). 
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** 0 Muhammad, if there be in the world a monument of talent 
it is thou, 0 Essence of Talent and Incarnation of 
Genius ! 

Men call thee Khatibi, which is but right and proper, for 
thou art a most eloquent orator ^(khatib) both in verse 
and prose. 

When I read the statement of thy case, every corner of my 
gall-bladder was choked with blood, for thou didst state 
thy case in verses sweet as sugar. 

Even so, when we well consider the matter, all our misfortune 
arose (after God's q^^'^destination) from Quzddr and 
Chdlandar. 

We are two scholars, two noblemen, two men well proved, yet 
withal ill-advised, wrong-headed, and far from clear- 
sighted. 

Hereafter, should Fortune befriend me, my jmrt shall be the 
praise of my lord and master with pen and paper ; 

In praise of Thiqatidl-2£ulk (how ocean-hearted a benefactor!) 
the diver of my genius shall bring up treasure-houses of 
pearlsd^ 

It was about the same period, namely, at the beginning of 
his second imprisonment, tliat he composed his celebrated 
yi-qashla, wliich is touching and full of pathos, and which 
begins : — 

^ jj ^ Jj <UJb 

“ I am sorry for what I have done : I know no other way 
save repentance : 

III fortune tangles all my affairs; I twist my tongue in my 
mouth. 

This sphere turns not according to my desire; why should 
I turn wild words ? ^ 
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A few verses further on he says 




* j*— J 3 


-P. 




Aj |Jj ^j} A> i»Xj ji3 

^LJoJ^ jbj U 

. . a' • 

A xmj ^i,” j ^ J'^ 


j*\ Ij 

•AJ Cl^wlii) »Ju^ jusA 

cU* i:)3f‘ 

|» * J>4tt ^ ^ ^l i. * ^ ■>« 2fAp£ ^m} ji 

j^ji 

*i-Jjlj Aj J»i3 A^ jJ 

jl-iJ^LjUUjliJ %J 

1/^ ^OiJ\ ^IiSS^Vm) 

W c»j-i 


0 wonder, since I was horn I am in bonds : am I then assigned 
to prison until death ? 

For some while evil Fortune hept me r ached by all kinds of 
sorrow and affliction. 

When I put on the raiment of office, evil Fate seized my collar. 

Again without cause am I afflicted: Fate has brought me 
to a desolate cell. 

Wherefore, 0 Ucaven, dost thou thus each moment inflict 
such blows on my head? I am not an anvil ! 

Wherefore dost thou trail my body in blood ? I ani not 
a pole-axe! Wherefore dost thou put my heart in 
a furnace ? I am not an arrow-head ! 

Wherefore dost thou attack, for my sword is blunt? Wherefore 
dost thou pursue, for my field is narrow ? 

Amuni, avaunt / for my steed halts ! Enough, enough / 
far my buckler is broken ! 
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Great Heavens ! Will no one tell me why I have deserved the 
King's bonds ! 

By Gody I am [innocenf] as the ^ Wolf of Joseph ^ : by God, 
they do falsely accuse me! 

If there be ever an atom of guile in me^ I am no so)\ of 8a*d- 
i-Salmdn ! ” 


And in conclusion he says : — 


^ A \\A ^ 




“ I continually weep like the cloud or the candle^ while I recite 
this verse like some charm or jmlm : 

‘ 0 Musulmdns^ for God's sake come to my aid^ if I be 
a Musulmdn ! ' " 


All the verses of this qafida art' in this vein ; and though 
the lines cited above are foreign to our present purpose, which 
is to adduce evidence eonneeted with Mas‘ud^s biography, 
they arc given as a specimen of his prison-poems. 

In another qasida in praise of Thiqatu'l-Mulk T&hir b. ‘Ali 
he says that in the preceding year ho was one of the notables 
and oflScials of the State, and that every dirham of public 
money for which he was responsible could be accounted 
for; yet, notwithstanding this, he had been imprisoned for 
a year in the utmost destitution and misery in the fortress 
of Maranj. This qasida he (jomposed in the first year of 
his [second] captivity, and after the customary laudation 
he says : — 
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‘ ^} j' cr^ ‘ t5*V u:— -j J^ j' 

^ *^1** — ^ ^IajuX^ \^y^ *- ” 

“ Friend and foe have seen that onhj a near ago I was one of 
the nobles. 

[/ had^ many horses and countless servants, all sorts of 
property and all kinds of luxuries. 

Like those who are drunk [tcith success], at the mere opening 
of my mouth I made \^my subordinates] run right 
and left. 

I relied on all, thinking that none would venture to traduce me. 

Such work have I wrought and such panegyrics have I composed 
that none hare seen the like of either. 

Not one dirham remains against me in my official capacity 
on any score in any Government office. 

[Yet] behold, lam in this Fortress of Mara nj, plucked and 
singed, with neither house nor home ! 

[I swear] by God that during this year neither back nor belly 
have received clothing or bread 


From another qasida in praise of the same person it 
appcjirs that at the time of its composition he had been 
imprisoned two years in the fortress of Maranj. After the 
panegyric he siiys : — 


‘ ^ *=?V liT* 

‘jli ^ 


J — ^ S 

‘ 0 ^— £>■ y 

* j'i 3 ji Cf3^ 


‘ Grief and detentim in the fortress of Marat\j have vexed my 
sml and wounded my ^irit ;. 
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By ihy mercy and beneficence redeem my spirit from gritf 
and raise up my soul from care ! 

Wouldst thou really on thine own part he content if I should 
die miserably in such a prison-cell ? 

When I remember [^the sufierings of] this year and last yeai\ 
bitterly do I weep in regret for the year before last ! 

Finally, in addressing a certain minister whose name is 
not mentioned, though it is almost certain that the above- 
mentioned Thiqatu’l-Miilk is intended, the poet clearly and 
explicitly defines the periods of liis imprisonment in different 
places. This qamla he composed in the tliird year of his 
imprisonment at Maranj ; — 

^ 77^ LiU Sj JULi-ft* 

^ ^ ^ ^ j ' • r 

** Hoic long shall I remain in this imprisonment with fetters 
so grievous on my feet ? 

Su and Dahah crushed me for sere n jp arsy and thereafter for 
three years the castle if Nay. 

Now I hate been for three years in Maranj\ and it is actually 
the case that 1 continue to abide m this hellish place'* 


In connection with Maranj, no ineiiiion is made in his 
poems of any longer period tlian tliat is, tlirec^ years. 
In another qasida in praise of Sultan !Ma^‘ud b. Ibrahim, 
which appears to have been written sliortly afliT his release 
from prison, when he had been pardoned and received into 
favour by that monarch, and wliicli Ix'gins — 


V' 











“ Former kings, tcho wrought naught hg injustice, the King Oj 
the Age hath done moag with sword and spear 
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he says, after the panegyric : 




‘ 4-Jj . t -w . i j\ Jj^ 

j*u>as?* (j>— i.— Jj— i j i-J}^ ^ 


9 A_^ 




‘ «aJLiJ j ^ 

‘ jjwIj iJ:-'ilj 
^ |JL) tXM) »y_--.^ 

lAt?^ 2(a}l— 

^t\^J |» ^ ^ )\ I ■ ^ |V— ^ 1% 


i?y ;; 2 y rr?y/t’rf7^/^^i ./br Me* Saucfitary [of Mecca, I «?re»flr], 

0 King, that if never entered my heart that I should 
become so honoured ! 

Nay, nay : since to praise thee is the crown of honour, it is 
hut right if he who praises thee he honoured amongst 
mankind ! 

I trust that bodily weakness may not cause my mind to be 
suspected of failure or shortcoming in thy praise; 

For, through bodily suffering, Dcs 2 )air hath laid hands on my 
heart, while, through mental amriety, Sickness has over^ 
come my body ; 

And erstwhile Fate, which wounds like a lion, hath fallen on 
my life, property and rank like a wolf on a flock of 
sheep. . • 

Henceforth in thy service, like the pen and like the pen-case, 

1 will eagerly gird up my loins and open my mouth 

in praisef* • 
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Again, in another qas^ida in praise of the same ruler, 
he says; — 

^ L- i—' ^ j^j 


How can I adiquaidy ejpnss my gratdadc for the furourt> 
of the King, which gave ?ne [or restored me tol house 
and home ? 

If hy day I ptddicly praise him in verse, at night I privately 
pray for him in prosed 


On Thiqatu’l-Mulk "rahir b. ‘Ah', who effected liis release 
from prison, he composed tlu* two following quatrains, which 
confirm the ijutli of ^i^lam^-i-‘Arud^^s statement that thi^^ 
minister was instrumental in effecting his deliverance : — 


^ > I— SjuJj-j j 

‘ o' 


iUJS 


“ When Fate, without doubt, dedgned to slay me, thy position 
guaranteed my life. 

All night, from evening until dawn, I ery : ‘ 0 Fortune of 
Tahir son of ^Ali, long endure / ' 


(vW ^ jj 

‘ wW (v'‘> 
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In the Bervice of Tahir son of ^Ali I risk my Kfe^ since I owe 
my life to the services of Tahir son of ^ Alt : 

Every morning I take my soul in the palm of my hand^ and 
bring my life to the service of Tahir son of^AlV^ 

• • 

There is some flifficiilty in determining the exact duration 
of the period of his imprisoniiH^nt in the fortress of Maranj. 
On the one hand it appears, from the two verses beginning 
“ Sii and Dahak crushed me for seven years (see p. 18 supra)y 
that the whole pericjd of his imprisonment was thirteen 
years, namely, ten years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
three years in tlic reign of Sultan ]Mas»‘ud. And although 
it does not necessarily follow from the verses in question 
that the period of his imprisonment in Maranj did not exceed 
three years, since his captivity tliere may have been prolonged 
for some time after ho composc*d these verses, yet in another 
passage he explicitly mentions this period of thirteen years, 
to wit, in a qastda wliich lie composed in praise of Bialik 
Arslan b. Mas^iid. In tliis poem ^[as'ud-i-Sa‘d craves the 
favour and good-will of this Ibince ; describes his former 
life and the misfortunes which he has suffered at Fortune’s 
hands, and adds tliat he had been imprisoned for thirteen 
years, a statement wliich exactly tallies with the two verses 
to which reference is made abo\e. This (ja^hla begins : — 

^ ^ C.X-L« 

“ With fresh face and smiling lips Spring came to teait.O)f the 
victorious King and monarch, 

Sultdn Abu’l-Muliik Malik Arslan, tchose precious person 
Bmpire hath nursed on her bosom" 
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After the panegyric he continues : — 




’jir^ u 


'L 




3JuU ^ 


^^1^ I ^miIMjI 3jkjl.i^ 






jl ^ j*l« i»A-S^ 

^ iSy^ ^ L5““‘^ > L5“^ 

^UA JL-i-J?l j u;^-jL-2— .’ .' 

3<\ 1 1 ) ^ ^ ** - ■ ^ ^^mmj I ^ 

' .T -i 


I , ^ — I** • 1% 

• c; ^ •• V y • 

‘ \ <aj\ . 

■ > 


^j\ jL-i Lj 


^ j^^j*j 2fA-jL^ ViT^J 




‘* I continue in expectation of thy clemency and favour^ 0 thou 
‘ . xcime time Fortune hath so long awaited ! 

1 thy servant have remained imprisoned for thirteen yearSy 
and have suffered agonies of sotrow in prison and in 
fortress, • ® 
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Lying in icant in hard and narrow celh^ fast bound in heavy 
bonds. 

I have a thousand foes ^ and hut one life^ and go in bodily fear^ 
btU my debts exceed eiqht hundred thousand : 

I am without resources or mennSy while round me are gathered 
countless women and innumerable children. 

Many a hoper hath received from thee a portion ; I am 
portionlesSy yet continue to hope. 

I am oldy weaky poor and helpless : show mercy to the age and 
weakness of this thy servant I 

Chranted that I am a transgressor (though by God I am not 
so)y hast not tiuju pardoned every transgressor's trespass? 

So thaty if time he vouchsafed mey I may happily pass such 
time as still remains to me in jmiise and glorification 
of thee:' 

On the other liaiul, in the Halt Iqlim (Or. 203, f. 3096) 
and the MaJmaUdl-Fuf^ahdy as well as in tlie printed edition of 
the DiwaHy a fragTiieiit ascribed to Mashid-i-Sa‘d wherein 
he addresses Abu’l- Faraj.' Some of the verses in this 
fragment run as lolluw> : — 


* It is not clear who tins Ahu’l-Farai wa^, hul apparently he cannot be 
identified with Abu'1-F.n.tj-j-Jwuiii, a** the aullmi', ot many Tadhkiras have 
suppostKl. For Mas‘ad-i-Sa*il eeitainly did not compose thf^ Iru^eut during 
his first imprisonment, the enin« duiatnni oi which thd not exceed ten years, for 
how then could he sa\ “/(o /hutitcn i/tar^ I haif luni n (iijdivt *’ Y And during 
his second imprisoiimeui h*- uinained on the \ery he^t oi terms with Abu’l- 
Faraj-i-KCini ; lor in a qa^uia ^^hlch he advh'essed to him Irom prison and which 
begins — 

jLiU J j jw \j ^ 

“0 Master ^BtCUFaraj, thou dost not yemanbtr me^ so that this sad heart of wiM 
matj bt' ffluddtned / ” 

it is clear beyond all doubt that it i'j Alm*l-Faraj-i-Kuni to whom he is 
speaking, since in the course of the poem he addre^&ea him as 0 Rfini.’* Nor 
can Ahu’l-Faruj Na§r h. llustam, the gi»venior ol Lahore, be intended, as is stated 
in toe ]^riiited edition of the Diu an. lor he was the subject of Mas*<id-i-Sa*d*8 
praises in many qa^idas dedicated by the poet to him. hlas‘ud also coiAposed 
an elegy on bis death, from which it aj)iic;ir8 that be died in toe reign hf Sulthn 
Ibrahim. How, then, could Sa’d-i-Salman say that he had been a prisoner 
for nineteen years, seeing that toe whole penod of his imprisonment during 
toe reign of Sul^^ Ihrkhim was only ten years P Therefore the Abu4-Fara] 
to whom fAusion is here made cannot ho eitbor of these two. 
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* j y 

* J cT* 

* ^Jk_i_> JjfJyJ JL-» iJJy 


^ ^ cijAjU ^ytJI y 

l^-r* 1.5^ ,*-^ J cT* ^ 

*vi'^ y .‘■^Ir? J-^ try*lr* '*■" 


0 'Bu^l-Faraj\ art thou not ashamed to have cast me into 
imjyrisonment and bonds by thine endeavours ? 

So that now I weep in sorrow^ ichiht thou in happiness hughest 
afar of? 

What 1 did for thee through good fellowship hath been 
forgotten. 

Does it cause thee no compunction that I have been a captive 
for nineteen years ? ^ 


This fragment implies that he had already boon imprisoned 
for nineteen years, and tliat ho had again been east into 
prison at the time wlion he eompoM‘d il. There is no 
doubt that one of these t\V(> paxsitre^ contains an error; 
i.e., either, thl* word “ninete(‘n'’ in the s(‘ntenee “/ have 
been a captire fir nineteen years/* or the word “thirteen” 
in “ Thy servant hath remained m prison lor thirteen yearsf 
is a mistake, and that w(* should read eitlier “thirl(‘en” 
or “nineteen” in both places. From llie hint given by 
Nidhami-i-‘Arudi, who states that ]\fas‘ud-i-Sa‘d was im- 
prisoned for eight years in the nign of Sultan Mas‘ud, 
I feel pretty sure tliat the word “tliirteeii” in the (pisida 
of Malik Arslan is a iniNtake, and tliat it sliould 1 k' 
“nineteen” or “eighteen.” We sliould then arri>e at the 
result that the total period of 5Ias‘ud's iinjirisoninent was 
nineteen or eighteen years, so that, ded mating his t(‘n y(*ars’ 
captivity during the reign of Ibralilrn, tlie duration of his 
imprisonment in Maranj during the reign of Sult&n Mus'ud 
would be eight or nine 3'ear8, whicli agrees with the slate- 
ment of Ifidh&mi-i-‘Arudi.* 

* There Htill remaioB one difficulty which has not hoen solved, namely, the 
Mriod at which MuH'ad-i-&a*d compijncd thiH which ho nddreafled to Abu’l- 
Faraj. For its implication is tha^he had boon imprir» 0 Ded for niiiel6en years, 
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9(b 



To conclude the matter, we must assume tha^ 

KMn “Walih** of Dughist&n, the author of the 
Shu^ard (“ Gardens of the Poets,** Add. 16,729, 

Mr. Bland in his article in the Journal Aniatique 
(ser. V, vpl. ii, pp. 356 et neqq,), and the Majma^u^l-Fma^ 
have misread the word eight,** as , 

** twenty,** in the expression of Nidhann-i-‘Arudi of 
Samarqand the period of hi'< imprisonment in the time 
of Sult&n Mas'ud was eight years ** ; and that, having done 
this, they added on their own authority the summarized 
statenumt that ‘‘ Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-*Sulm4n was imprisoned 
for twelve years in the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and 
twenty years in the reign of Sultan 3Ias‘ud, or, in all, 
thMy-iwo years,” not reflecting, apparently, that the whole 
period of Sultan Jlas^iid’s reign did not exceed seventeen 
years, and that therefore Mas*ud-i-Sa‘d could not possibly 
have been imprisoned for twenty years in his reign. In 
both manuscripts of the Chahdr Maqdia in the British 
Museum, as well as in the Tiliran lithographed edition, the 
numeral “eight ’* (••-i-JLJi) is perfectly clear. 


(e) Third Period: Period of llapj)ines.s at the clof^e ofJ£as^ud*8 
Life, from ahout a.h. oOO f = a.T). 110()-7) until 
A.H. 515 (= A.i). 1121-2), which last in the correct date 
of his Death, 

This period extends over the last lialf of the reign of 
Mas^ud, the whole of the reigns of 8h!r-zad and Malik iirslan, 
and part of the earlier j>eriod of the reign of Bahramshah. 
All the qafidas which he devotes to the praise of these 
moiiarchs belong to this peried, and since during it Mas^ud- 
i-Sa‘d did not again suffer imprisonment, it may be caHed, 
relatively speaking, the “ period of liappiness,** idthough 


and had a^in been cast into prison at the time when ho composed it. Nowjf wo 
suppose that he composed the trni^ment in (pie>tioii at the hefriunin^ of hfs second 
imprisonment, what is meant by hi** ha> inp: bet*ii a prisoner for nineteen years ? 
While if we suppose that he composed it after his second imprisonment, then it 
would appear that he was imprisoned three tinii's, for which supposition we have 
no warrant, Hitioe nowhere in his poems docs ^ allude to a third imprisonment. 
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during the reign of ]\Ialik Arslan he still enjoyed no great 
favour, since his release from prison was still comparatively 
recent, and some prejudice still existed against him in 
consequence of the suspicions east upon him by his enemies. 
But in tlic reign of Sultan Yaniinn\l-Dawla llahrimsh&h 
his affairs prospered greatly, and he became one of the most 
favoured intimates of this monarches court. It apj^ars that 
Bahr&mshtih was a patron of letters and a friend of learning,' 
and fully recognised the merits of tliis great poet, who was 
at this time in extreme old age and well stricken in years, 
so that he showed liim special favour, increased his salary 
and allowances, and did not suffer the renuiiiider of his life, 
which was but a ve ry little period, to be vexed by the spite 
of prejudiced ff>es or tlie slanders of male^’olent detractors. 
So po(»r 3ras‘jid-i-Sa‘d, wlio had passed the greater portion 
of Ills life in pri^tui and in bonds, enjoyed for tlu* brief 
remaind(‘r of liis days a short iieriod of tranquillity and 
happiness uiidei tlii‘ protecting a\ais of that great and royal 
patron, and left beliind him as a memorial several splendid 
qasiiihiH in praise of Iiahranisliab. 

In one of tliese qn^idati he bints that previously to the 
5 ’ear in whieli it was written lu‘ did not even fed sc'curc (»f 
his life, but that now he >Nas the olqect of llie king’s gracious 
and kindly solicitude. In this qasida, which would therefore 
appear to have been writtc-u in the iir>t year of tlie reign of 
Bahramshah, he says, after the customary laudation : — 

^ This rippars from the nuiii]>er of jrreat poet*' vlio a-seniblcMl at his court, 
fiuch HR Mas'u(l-i-SH*d*i-Suhn&n, Mukhtur'i ot Ohu/ua, Sanfi’i ol Ghaznu, Sayyid 
i^asaii of Ohazna, 'Atxlu'J-WuHi* JabaJi, and others iiiciitiumsl iu the LuMtlU* 
Alhdh ; as well as from the hooka compoaod lor aud dfslicahs] to him, sut*h an the 
XalUa and Limna [tranKlated from the Arabic ol Ihnu’l-Muqaffa* into Poraian 
prose] by Na^ruMlUi h. ‘AbduU-^Iamid, the liadiqatu' l-IJaqiqat of 8au&*i, and 
the hazm^drd*yi Fakhri by al-*Utbi. (bee toI, ii of the LubdbuH^Albdb^ 
p. 387.) • ‘ 
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y iS\j j 

Last yfar and the year before last I thy nermni despaired of 
my life^ hut thii year my state is not as it teas last year 
and the year If fore. 

No one has such rank, position or degree, or affairs so 
flourishing, as I thy s^^rvant hare to-day. 

At every reception some honour accrues to him from thy 
thoughtfulness ; not a week pmsses but a gift of a hundred 
thousand [(lirhams^ 2^ bestowed by thee ! ’’ 


In another gosj la in prai> * of lh<‘ Moe* nioiiarcli he ^livs : — 
^ 4ji-2sr <!UJb L:wJ 

> > J J • u? •• • ^ 

‘ 0,1) <*0 */*-=*- -^ ,X'' '■j 

J J J » >,S J J J \L> ' 

^ i jAfJ 

> •• w • ^ V- I • 

u--' L^~-^ j' 


** I a?n that cclehrator of pralsts uho [<^2 /<;>/<'] in the whole world 
rightfully rewired honour and tarour for my praises of 
that right-recompenstng King. 

I am the King^s choice in the world for enry aecomplishment : 
what foe would dare to rie with me in any one of these 
accomplishments / 

In panegyric my genius made many and countless utterances, 
while my hand recei red from hi^ generosity innumerable 
benefltsf* 


In another qasida in praise of Bahrdmshih he alludes to 
that monarch’s recognition of talent in his own case, and 
doclare^hat in consequence of old age and weakness he can 
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no longer continue in attondunce on the King’s court. In 
this, which must have been composed at the verj- end of tho 
poet’s life, he says, after the customary laudation : — 

‘ 

‘ 


‘ Ju.1^ ..j j ' ; 'j' 

‘ >■ 7 . I ^ •' ’ A_- 

-V-* /-'y: c ;'— j J J-*-- 


li • ii.*i ^*1 4 l. ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


‘ jl — ; ^ y j._i .i-i-i-; 

‘ Ju.ii' ..••s ,A_. ’ J:_'4:9- 

" > > V ^ W > 

‘ CLX.T j' X^U.i ^ 


‘ jL 


y L,S ^ • 




“ he pryceiccfl in me his serrani vrn/ high merit, he raised 
mr up in honour ovn' the Green Vault \_of Heaven^, 

He cast more than a hundred regards on hts serranf*s ,state 
until \^at length^ he misled him up from earth to this 
high belvidere, 

lie recognized hh merits as transcending Heaven, and so 
exalted him in honour above the shy. 

Since craving and need had made me thirsty, his generosity 
drew me to the celestial fountain of Kawthar, 

But your servant falls short in service, because pain and 
sickness have stretched him on his couch. 

He cannot set down his foot firmly, nor can his hand hear 
the goblet'* • • 
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There also exists a fragment in which he describes his 
former days and the time of his youth, alluding to his long 
imprisonments and the grievous hardships which he has 
suffered at Fortune’s hands. It is possible that he composed 
this fragpaent at the end of fiis life, wlien he was no longer 
able to attend at the court of Bahram>>hali on account of 
advancing years and increasing weakness. P is, however, 
also possible that lie ma^ have coin])o^ed it jiftcr his release 
from his last imprisonment, and before the reign of Bahr&m- 
shah ; and this suj)positioii i'^ in .''onif wa\s more probable. 
He says ; — 


^ <LJ* ^ ‘ sj 




\ \,J 

A-A 



^ J-L* ^ 

‘ v-t:' 



c-!?^ 


< % • 



T 

‘ iJJ* ^ 

^ % • 

b c^d' 




^ % • 

imAli ^r~'* 
J vt- 

' c: 


‘ o-V-:' rtr-^ 


AIuh for youth ami for that time when the body knew naught 
of the suffering of age ! 

j^y pleasure hath not become less, my hope of life diath 
not been shortened. 

In this month a weakness hath accrued to me which never 
sighed on me last month. • 



ao 




Vile Fortune hath cast me into a pit so profound that it has 
no bottom. 

Many a night hath passed over me in prison so dark that the 
most ciear^sujhted was in that night not other than 
one blind from birth. 

Black as black and long as long could be, such that it held 
no hope of dawn. 

I was one man, yet God knows that not less than fen warders 
were set over me. 

If I possessed then any blessing which now remains not, I hate 
now knowledge which I had not then, 

21 y body hath Icon cased o f the harden o f office, when at that 
time if was not cased of the foe. 

I have hem parted from the Kim/s court ; to that court I had 
no longer means to go. 

JVow I have attached myself to tin Court of God, than which 
no court bttfer suited me.^* ^ 

Having now completed tlu* biography of 3IasHid-i-»Su‘d 
in such wise and >o far a- wr liav(‘ l)(.'(‘n ablo to d(‘duce it 
from lii-^ own potin<, it aj)propriat(‘ to concdiulo this 

Nkctch witli an account of I be great pot. t> who were his 
conteini>oi*aric*.‘?. 


’ In th* ♦•il. I'iuwjk*. p. 17. 1. ‘il — j) 4S, 1. 0), as 

Wfll in th^ lith";:r.jpli»<l nlitKai ni tin Jff/i.u <*] wIjjlIj tho 

eihtorj n*j ai On ul jinrti'*ii u-***! iKiwIat^liali as hi" "nurcj*), 

a lja;::ni»'iil i* a'Crihul I-* .,ur {/•»♦! whicft iinj>h' " that at t)i» rlu-* i»f lii^ hp. h»i 
l>t‘<amea h*Tmit ainl an aniliMiit*, ami .« im»th ui !a»' "iniilar !•> that ot 

th<- and The IraLnin iit h* * -- 

S i^ .X3 

'• Jri'n nu-tr 1 Jftrruiffl uUh //n ajt uf t f, ttuhhf thut thf JVutld \n the AMt' 
t'f Iniiuj , 

The Htjh fit this fra;mn‘iit, |)rt'"»-iit" an dhviuu-^ dissiuiilarity <o that 

which prcMiiK in Ma^'nil-i-SaVl's jmm ne, whnh. tu<*n i)VM, ;rivn not tlil* luint#*Mt 
hint that hf- at an\ tinm udojiti'd the Iil« or praetuis oi tlie Sftn ln>‘'tics. Jt ia 
alsn knpjicd in tw<» \erHti‘ <»! tim trajnmut in «|Ucsln»ii {IhivlaUhnhl kA. llrowm*, 
p. 48, fr />-h| Djat the u)mndoiiiii;r the praise ot hiiigs, had devoted bin 

talenta the pruiH; and glorification »»1 God ami to the ccdehnition of the viriuea 
ot the I'ropbet und his family ; whereU" no such poenm are to In* found in the 
aetuaUy existing manuscripts of ]VIa>»‘6d’H J^iu'dn. In all probability this 
fragment is really by Sanb’l, whoii% pooma it greatly resembles in atylft 
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Poets contemporary with Mas^M-i-Sa^d-^i^Salmdn. 

A great number of poets were contemporary with Mas^fid- 
i-Sa^d. We have no intention of enumerating all of these, 
but only such as arc aUuded in his i)oems, or who in their 
poems make mention o| him, so that we may obtain a general 
idea of that group of poets wlio indulged in dialogue or 
mutual eulogies, and also show }k)w most of the poets of that 
period acknowledged the pre-eminence of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and 
recognized him as fheir master. 

1. AhiCUFaraj-i-PunL 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salmdn explicitly ncognizes ^his poet as 
his master in a fragment to whi<‘li allusion has already been 
made (p. 23 supra ^ n. 1 ad m/c.), and in which he saj^s : — 

Lmi> tXmmJ 

0 Master ^ BuH-Farnj\ thou rememherest me not, that this 

sorrowful heart of mine may he gladdened. 

1 glory in this, that I am thy pupil : I rejoice in this, that 

thou art my master, 

0 Ituni 

Mas* lid has also another “ Prison-poem ” in which he 
expresses liis regrt*t tor and longing ti) see Abu’l-Faraj. 
Here are some verses from it : — 

4^—^ y SXj l/» -ti iS*** 


The Ia8t%6r8e appears to be corrupt, and is,»at any rate to me, unintelligible. 
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** 0 ^BuU-Farajy O noble lord^ separation from thy society 
has confounded me. 

My body and soul hare cjtperienced such hardships as they 
have experienced ; my heart and spirit have drunk such 
bitterness as they hare drunk. 

Othou rrhose like in loftiness of song fhe jyoets hare never seen! 

Of all things I most desire thy countenance : the sick man 
seeks the cure for his ailment ! ” 


Once Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salinaii had built a lofty palace, 
and Abii’l-Faraj sent him a fragment of which some of the 
component verses are as follows : — 


uj 

.. .. V V. y 






m; , i.-M. • t I'O w 




if J ‘ cX; 

-J .,T ‘ , 

c,’ W ^ I W > V I . • 










• hXr J J 


Jj 


' ' ^ A;Juj .Jol 

' J ^ *• V W./ V J W ••> 


On this building, about uhich so many di/lcrent things have 
been said, ^ Bn ' I- Fa raj 

Has a fete wotidrous uords to say, at u hich lirason teas amazed 
when it became cognizant of them. 

He says : ^ For some while this [tmikhng'] was the charming 
bower of liidwdn * in Paradhe. 

When Ridwdn made it [i.e. raradihc~\ over to Adam, it 
became Adames abode therein. 

Adam descended from Paradise to earth : his e.cile thcrefrofn 
took place according to Satan* s wish. 


\ [Ui4wkn ub the name oi the guardian oi Paradiwe.— E. 
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The mamion [in qucHtion"] wa% vacated hy him, but it disappeared 
and was hidden for some time. 

When it reappeared in this age, it became the Palace of 
Mas*ud-i-8a*d-i-Saimdn* ” 


In answer to this fragment, Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d sent a fragment 
to Abul-Faraj-i-Riini, of which some of the verses are as 
follows : — 




‘ iT jj-' 

j' ^ j ^ 


S ** 




< \ n 4 « • 

A m^ fJii , j 


* -X_J J ,1 4_S— Li^ ^ _^U- 


‘‘ In truth the mind ot Muster ' lUdl-Faraj hath become a mine 
for the gems of pro^^r and verse. 

The splendour and bvaulg ot his lofty poetry hath become 
the ornament of Islam and the Light of Faith, 

The road which was dark hath become bright : the matter 
which was hard hath bveonn easy. 

When the miracle ot his pen became apparent the sorceries oj 
men disappeared. 

When my heart saw his words, it repented of all that it had 
uttered. 

What shall I say / For that which he has said is the glory 
of Sa^d and the pruh of Salman ! ” 


Mas^iid-i-Sa^d has written “ parallels ’’ to many of Abu’l- 
Faraj’s qasldas, as appears from an examination of the* two 
Diwdns, 


J.R.A.B. 1906. 
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2. RaaMdi of Samarqand. 

This poof had several poetical duels ’’ {mxish^Vardf) with 
Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman. On one (X'casion Mas*ud, while 
imprisoned by Sultan Ibrahim/ sent him a gadda in reply 
(“parallel^') to one which Rashidi had written in his honour, 
beginning : — 

‘‘ When black night gathered a}> her skirts from the air, and 
the shirt of earth ivafi tdauched hg the siin,^' 


and in the course of it he says ; — 

i» \ iMi * i 

‘ cr*^ M J' iT i ^ 


, . t a ^ , . * 








i ( 




i c . mxJii 


CT— . i 

^ - T \ ^ , ' 

I ' t W» 1 

y , w > 

< • ^ '' 

> ••> >• ^J’Jy J 




‘‘ should I speak in riddles f 1 har* sfvn a fja>i(la [./rtiV] 
as the season of Sj>rmg and [,/>r^/-'] r/.s the Hjadng in 
the meadoirs ! 

I icas sure, uhen round about me earth and air became 
fragrant and bright trith its words and ideas, 

That it was the xcorh of RashhU, that pendess philosopher, 
that poet so Iqftjf in speech xcith the sharp sword of 
'the pen. 


^ For ID this qaftda is als^ contained pralsr of Sultin Ibr&Msi. 
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I recognized hk verse hy intuition from afar ; yea, from afar 
doth its fragrance give thee tidings of the mush of 
Khutan ! ” 


Further on he 8a}"s, apologizing for making payment in 
kind (that is, for sending only a poem in return for the one 
Avhich he has received) : — 

jtjy* ^ ^ « J A— £ A — J 

^ ^ J ^ U^iJ 

^ liT* ^ c/* ^ 

• jj cl^^3 4.^ 

I c\— J ^Luu^' !■ ^ 

‘ uj^ j j>} */ c,.^- 


“ Naught is left me of my [^fonuev'] estate save this gold-hued 
[i.e. salIo\c\ cheeh, eke ivould my reward to thee he 
something more than rerse. 

Accept my excuses for [6r><<//w/;] rerse unaccompanied hy 
anything eke, for to-day Fortune is very recalcitrant 
and Luck very restive I * 


* Tht lithographed i)/iraM reads ai^ Taqi Khshi forj^. 
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Formerly I had fear and hope of foe and friend: now I am 
in such plight as grieves my friends and delights my foes. 

Neither doth my foe come to mc^ nor can I go to my friend^ 
for I have a dragon concealed beneath my skirt. 

It has two heads, and in each head there gapes a mouth, and 
each head holds in its mouth one qffny feet. 

When it twists itself, so that the mouth grips, I writhe in such 
fashion that my two checks are filled with wrinkles ! ” 


Further on he says ; — 


r- 


> I W'* w 


‘ ur-1; 

. 8 — > 

^ A— £ j i j 


1/*^’ j 










kept saying, as I comjtosed thi'i qasida, * How can 1 send 
dock- leaves as a gift to the garden 'f ' 

For Master liashidi is not one of those jihitusojdtvrs who 
. would have ^conjectured* or "suspected.* 

So many poems did he write and afterwards send from 
Samarqand — stuff more precious than pearls of Aden — 
Thai I was astonished, seeing that thy genius is a flaming fire, 
*hou' verse could approach it /** 


In an^er to this JElashidi sent another beginning : — 
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Thy poem, 0 Crown of the* Pooh, reached me like roses fresh^ 
blossoming in Spring around the parterreP 


3. Rdshidi. 

No aocomit. whatover of this poet is to be found in any 
of the Tadhhiras, and in the Chahdr Mofjdla only (p. 46 of 
Browne’s tran.slation) is the t)u^e^t mention made of his 
name in the enuim'ration of poets of the House of Subuktigm 
(or Ghaziia). His ]) 0 (‘ins seem to have entirely disappeared, 
but it 7aay be inferred from eertain poems of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d 
that lie was uiu* of the eourt-poets of Sultan Ibrahim, and 
that he had composed a t/asida beginning : — 

One erer on the tnovi\ a rt'dveor of rn^fle^ and a render of 
ranks, 

The refuge of the army, and the ornament of the canipP 

Mas‘ud-i-Sa'd composed a gasida in praise of Saj^fu’d- 
Dawla, in ro])ly (or “])arallol”) to the qafida of Rashidi, 
some of the verses of which, containing eulogies of Rashidi 
and some biograjdiical data, are as follows : — 


' For llu* of tlii'- gasida, ‘■co the Ltflnihu 1- Alhab^ vol. ii, pp. 177—9. 

Tlion.* w iu that t* \t a laouiui would li'.ul ouo to '.upposo that the qa^ida 

in questiou hv MaM'ud-i-SiCil, wlurra- it roally I'oiuposed by Rashidi in 
reply to Mfis'ud, Morcoirr, iii t>\o pa‘>Mii^f*' in Ua^hidi'-^ poems in ]>raiae of 
Mas‘6d-i-Sa‘d the word “ ” i< iiieidoiitall\ mentioned amongst his titles. 

This is certainly incorrect, and tluTc must be "onn' mi-take in the expression, for 
at no time did Mas‘fid-i-Sa‘d hold such rank, thouirli there is u faint possibility 
that during the period >\ln*ii In* was in the slT^ico ol Sayfu’d-Dawla 
this ruler conterred ou him the title ol Deput} - Wa/ir. Finally, to remove 
possible confusion, we obser>*e that one id ‘Mas*ud*s qa^idas in praise of 
Abu’r-Rushd Rashid-i-** Khhfs’’ (in praise ot >\hom he has composed many 
other poems) is, in consequence oi tiie similarity of name, erroneously attributea 
by the author of the Majma*H*UFHfahd to l^bidi of Samarqand. 
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*X— i.— i 

^ 4—3 1— ^l— ,iA— 3^ 


&U-1 W^— Li*’ 
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L^-j f^i)s ji 


y, m N ^xJ ^ I ^ ■ ^Mi ^ ii ‘**fc - 


\ . f' \ ‘ • A . 

'w--; — i <UJ«? i 
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^ ^ <LJ1J 

^ A-.^ ifJu-j-iais JAJ 

L5**^ 

^jtASS^ Lm) ^ 

** He [thy fiervani, i.c*. the poet hxnmJf] completed a panegyric 
af$ a garden^ in metre and sense a tnlip^ in 
phraseology a naremus, 

Such that RdshUlfy the master of this art, ivill declare the 
virtues thereof ht fore the King. 

He composed It ex tempore in the library, by the glorious 
fortune (f thf rieionous monarrh. 

He consfritried it m that .sam* (vay that Ilakhn Rdshidi, the 
eminent potf, sings ; — 

‘One over <ai tlu iii(»vc, a reducer of castles and a render 
of rank.-j, 

The refuge of the uiius and the oriiamoiit of the camp/ 

Mqfd^ilun, faUW^nt. fnntd'dnn, fr — tu’O letters short of the 
Mujtathth nifirr 

0 Sire, to-day, g!urtun,s fortune of Sultan Ahifl- 

Mudhaffar, 

Rdshidt's rersc hath snand to Sinu< in the -dy : his poems are 
famed as the tnmnfy of thy hand. 

All the poems of the tvorid arc [r/e/vVcf/] from his poetry, as 
all deriratirt.s art formed from the infinitive ! 

No prose is so fail of ideas as his prose ; no verse so life-giving 
as his verse ! 

If thy servant be not credited before thee, and if thou dost not 
believe thy slave, 

Sec how he narrait\s icithout wordy padding; look af this 
qasidu tchich he has recited ! 

Without doubt men of talent will bear witness to it, if thy 
servant should jnake such declaration in scholarly circles!” 

In another qaskla, also in praise of Sayfu’d - Dawla 
Mahmuid^ he again alludes to Rdshidi in such terms as to 
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make it appear that these two poets were violently opposed 
to one another. 

j • ^ ** ^ *** !✓ ^ 


^ 0 S/re, Mow Avioim/ what ihy Horrani did icifh the glib^ 
fongued poeffi in the city of Ghaznin ! 

To every qasida tchich it had taken JRdshidt a 7nonth to compose^ 
I at once replied ex tempon irith one better. 

But for yny har ctf thee^ O King, hy God' a Trathy I ironld 
have deprived Ihhhidi ho^h of Ui),if‘ and bread J ” 


4. Sayyid Muhammad h. Xdsir-i-'Alaua of Ghazna. 


He was the elder brotlier of »Sayyid Hasan b. Xasir-i- 
‘Alawi of Ghazna, and both brotlieiN wc^re amongst llio most 


eminent poets. Mas*ud-i-Sa*d 
of his fragments : — 

‘ ‘ir-^ cr* J-' 

‘ 3 ^3J ttT* ^ J~ 

‘ ^ 


says ill praise* of liini in one 



tXmm**: .mmJ j Hw/Jb 


‘ Ci— :' jUlb jO 


“ Thfi rerae of Sayyid Muftammad Adsir made my heart glad 
and cheerful; * 


« MS. 
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It prodmed in my heart delight and tranquillity; it strengthened 
(he soul and spirit in my body. 

No man of letters can approach him [lit. can reach the trail 
of dust he leaves behind him in his course\ nay^ every 
ma^i of letters is as dnsl in his whirlwind ! 

He is a world in hims^f and solitary in talent : how can I call 
a world solitary ? ” 


In an elo^y on his death he says : — 


^ tA.**. Ij I 









“ I desired to breathe a few sighs in verse over the death of 
Muhainmad-i-*. 1 lawi ; 

Bui again I said, * llenreforth it would be an ill thing that 
anyone should utter poetry / ’ ' 


Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salinai), Abu’l-Fara j-i-Runi, and Saj’ydd 
^luharamad Nasir have each a gusidn with the refrain dtash 
V db** (“fire and water’') and the letter ru with a preceding 
fatha {^'-ar”) the rliyine. The gas’ida t>f Abu'l-Faraj is 
in pniise of Abii Xa>r-i-Farsi, and it l)egins : — 



''Fire and water haw found aceeptanee from the Seven Stars; 
Fire and water have become unvpie in alt the Seven Climes f 


The qamlas of 3ras*ud-i-Sa‘d and Sayyid ^luhamjnad 
Nasir are both in j)raise of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-Dawlu Mad^ud 
b. Ibrahim, nor is it clear wliiih of these two poets preceded 
the other in making use of this rhyme and refrain, which 
was afterwards imitated by the others. (See, for the *text 

* [Meaning, of course, tliat the Art of Poetry, as it were, had died with the 

subject of Ibe elegy. — E. G. B.] , * 
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of these throe qasidas, the JHtcdns of Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d and 
Abu’l-Faraj-i-Runi, and ‘ATrrfi’s Lubdbu’f-A/bdb, vol. ii, 
pp. 267-().) ’ 


0 Akhtari. • 

ff 

No mention is made in any tadhkira of this poet, nor is 
anjihing known of his circumstances, save that he was 
a contemporarv of ]\Ias‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman and addressed to 
him a gnsida to which AIas‘ud replied in a qamia beginning: — 


> "V O .*> w *-? ' 


‘‘ 0 AUiian, thou art naufjht ehv than a star (akhtar), by 
irhom the ftniiament of Talent has been rendered most 
iHiniuOKs , 

Through the zodinenl signs of panegyric and praise thy verse 
moves HLe a star through every (dime. 

The star of my fortune hath hvcome fortunate (rnas^ud) by this 
/u?ninous, heavm-fared verse. ' 


6. AhxfWAlu 'Atfi b. T(d(juby knoirn as Nukiih. 

A biographical notice of this poet is contained in ‘Awfi's 
LuhdhiCl-Alhatty vol. i, pp. 72-70. Mas‘ud-i-Sa‘d praisc^s him 
in several passages, amongst others in the following : — 


^ A proftus of Sa}\id MulKiniiiiad Nisir, atttiition nui'-t bt* fallnl to the tact 
that th<n‘ in th<‘ jjixidu of Ma'**ud un «h*try on the (h ath of a c^Ttain “ Sayjid 
rjfauaii.’’ Both tb(' Majmn*‘v' l.Funuhd iuj(i lh( ^’iliran iiDm^'rajdml o(iitii>ii ot 
tiic Jjiu'dn, ini^h'd hj Hiniilurity oi iiuiiies, iru*«takt‘n liinj lor Sayyid llasiiii- 
i-*AlawI ol iihiantif th(* ^ell-known poet and the brother of ihw saiu(; Sayvid 
Mubaminad Xa>ir. In order 1(» rcnio\c this mlsconfjoplion, wo may remark that 
Sayyid Ila-an of Ghuzna nurvi\rd until th(; roip^n ol KljusrawHhhh h. BahrhmHhiih 
(a.h. sA- 9 = A.jj. 1157-1164, according: to the host authorities), whoMO wraises 
are celebrab^d in his Utwdn, and that this pool’s death is rocordid as aaving 
taken place in a.h. 665 (-a.h, 1169-1170), that is to say, ueurlv tifty years 
after the death of Maa'Od-i-Sa^d, who therefore cannot have written uu ele{j:y 
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j_jU ^j4jb \jijj U ^ ^_^L2-JT y 

. ‘ Uy j Mjid A-^ 

• ’ 

^ ijj y- 

‘ y <U^_jT j\ *iyy y y 

^ ^ Lli cL^ 

^ J^J 

l»i^. » lj*juuJ /^^ c)^'Jo 0^0 

“ 0 ^ Ald-i-Ya'qufty htj uhoin ihr aor'ii uf b'Hnnutj i8 illuminated ^ 
IhoH art a Smi, tr/dlc ne an- Idee utolrs ; 

Note that tee art' far /rum iLf lUjhl of Unj /ace and thy coiuml, 
and, Idxr molt.s diprlt d of (he *S*/'//, are hidden from 
the eye of J a sf ire, 

I Bend thee my ver>^(\ for tJnm Lnoutd tiud tn ivarniny ice are 
not like Si(eh~((nd-suelt (hid S(t-aud-su. 

We haw done ja^hre to ithd //<J jnnfry ; do thou (jive us 
justice; fur uJnn we hav* [fiven jastivi , ire tahe justice/ 


He also says in an ('lejj^y on hi'^ death, wliieh took place, 
according to ‘Awli {Luhdb, \ol. i, p. 7 d), hi a.h. 4 J )1 
(= A.D. 1098) : — 

I • > V '—V J y •• 

** 0 *Atd Ta*qub, I shudder at thy death ; thou hast departed, 
and hitherto I had no fear of death ; , • 

Alas for that speech tvhereof every modulation was all pearls ! 
Alas for that genius whereof every facet was all 
dithnonds / ” . 
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j *L_ke 


Again he says : — 

‘ ii.<— ■ . LT'I)/ 


‘ -• v V 




» " j • 


“ ///f 0 /' Vl/a //>« Ya'qiib the insolence of the World 

hath hitu rnuu'Kf. 

At lengthy 0 fronclfr f thr running of the white and the racing 
of the tdack [^coursers of Jhuj and Night'] hare pat an 
end to hi»f. 

Very mastnly uan hi a control cf uvrds ; very high Jlew his 
fifroidard tn fait nf / 

Dried y drad rji /v fht gfth cf Calhnt ; darhrnedy darkened is 
the sfrao (if Jl is fuht ! '* 


7. ^Vfhmdn ^Inlitfari of Ghazna, 


Thi'i pfK’t lias iiKMiy fiiR* f/ws/da^ in praisr ol' Mas‘ud-i- 
Sa‘(l-i-SalTn^ri, in s(, 7 n(> of wlndi \iv ini])ortuiu‘s him for 
a ^ift ol money. Tliis ah*ne i'. suHii-ionl to show tlmt 
3Ias*u(l-i-Sa‘d i> to !)»■ r(*ek(»n(‘d aniunj^M the Icadinji: ptiblit* 
men of lii-*> time, ior a ^reat p«»et like ]NIuklitari, In whom 
Sana’i addre^.^ed m» ( loqueiit a jjant ^^yrie,* an mild not eon- 
de.scoiid to he^^ a ^ift of any ordinary ]m rson. Here are 
some Terse> from one of these tjus/dn.s of Mukhlari : — 
















* ‘ , jU jfc) Je*" j 

J <9 J ' y y 4' J Ji L . 


* .Sanfrr.s rjatxda in prai>f* of Mukhtfiri h \\tH known, and (»ccurH in all copiea 
of fcanfi’i‘rt Jfiudn. It lipgins: — 
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^^ULj ^ Jo\.:L yjj ^ A-1 j\j Ji) j|j5^ 

^ ^ u'j^>ri 

AX £> - ^JT^ ti^ L_^0 5^.— Jb diJ 


^l^lj 

j' jV-' 

^ j^'i-jL! «x^ jJ 

^L»l^ jl_J J^Jli 

^L^^Ami j L»j^ a.^1...' 

j 43 i J J 

1 . « •’'**{ 

C^’^. J j\!/: ^ 


^^*mmmMt %mmm^ iXJiAJ wj ^ 


>^y L 


^l>- /♦wj •—J i^L-laj: 

1 i ' 


• ^ 1 
> • 

: « . t ^ 




I liV^iSp ^ 

" jl— 1-^ ^ 


“ TVef /m6' narroai'd fo the poff ^^ , the foot of every eloquent 
singer shpjjnt ' 

Each genius which had wielded iinigical pou'crs through help- 
lessness heranie antazed fiht one U'witchcd. 

The mind ea)i}iot find its iray to the }th‘(ining ; thought 
withdraws /Y.v head front the eonimand. 

[jB«/] ideas are disciosttf, as i\ the part to the whoh , fo the 
mind of Mad ud-i- Sa\l-i-Sa! man , 

The lord of those who cultivate A rs* m Courts, the chief of 
those who sprtad the [^hosj)if<ible'\ ftd>u tn jniblic places'. 
Jits genius in verse is ten thousand oceans ; his hand in 
generosity is a hundred thousand time-^ as much. 

The edges of his cloud of talenf are invisible; the bottom 
of his ocean of verse is not to he found. 

0 Treasure of Benefits^ thou hast turned to Paradise the 
banquet of hope by the gifts of^thy'] generosity ! 
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Thy bounty hath caused the name of Hdtim [of Tayy'] to be 
forgotten ; thy presence hath uprooted disappoinimeni / 

Every verse of thy poetry y even that least meditated^ is the 
rarest gift of Khurasan. 

To take thy verses in the world ts like the effect of Solomon's seal. 

Thy mace rends the rhnin-mail frohi the helmet; thy sword 
severs the joints of the cuirass. 

Thou art a Sun and a Moon in the chief sent of the assembly ; 
thou art a Mars and a Mercury in the battle and the 
Council-thamiwr. 

Thou art at on>e the Sdhil [hmn^ 2 f]-i-^Ahhdd of the age, 
and the Rustam-i-Zdl-i-Zar^ of legend." 


His request fur a ^ift runs as foll(JWs : — 








jj ^ j\. 


* y- ^ j-t—- i 


” • > W % . 






“ One cannot go h/yond the lifnds of the [pn destined'] portion : 
Go, have no dealings nith offudousneas, 0 "Uthmd)i ! 

Talk not over-much of thy heart's grief ; write, and take 
it and recite it in the Master. 

Set thy heart on [the delineation of] his glorious (jualities, 
and receive from him a rich reward." 


8. Sand'i of Ghazua. 

This poel al one time made a e(dle{,*tion of tlio i)Ocm.s of 
Ma*s*ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salraan, which he arranged in the form of 

* According to the Burhdtfi-Qa^i^ , zar, besides its ordinary sense of ‘gold,* 
huA thti meanine of * albino.* . • 
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a Diwdn. It happened that by mistake he incorporated 
amongst them certain verses by other jx)ets. Thiqatu’l-Mulk 
T&hir b. ‘All called Sani’i's attention to this inadvertence, 
and San&’i made his apologies to ]\Ias‘ud-i-Sa‘d-i-Salm4n in 
the following very distinguished qif^a^ in which, after the 
customary laudation, he says (Or. 210*") : — 




. ^ ^ 






^ %-J' (J--- 






J ^ > V.5 • *“ 


‘ x-j j ^ jiuLj cj;-?" 


^^^4— -» J 


J 


V > » 


‘ 

^ J p y-' 

‘ JU- ^._.«' ^l_l- 

J-t— 

fc>^— ^ ^l— jS— I t j U ^ } I— J 

‘ 0 / ^ 
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W/it n thh thy .st rrant .sate that thy tcr.yf conn rf at utfidth 
into true hcht ctrs, 

lie voltecicd thy i/ea}ihf)fl v^rsf, votnpitiay tf a.\ j tta Cofhjianiona 
of the I^rojdtef ( oynpilf the Qar\in. 

Seeiay in thy poetry the mlranccm(nt of the world, hk 
intelUyence circled round { i.(‘. nWiod itn ll with] hib 
inrtination. 

When he had collected together all thenv ja>cmH in an Anthology, 
he made it a Duedn, 

So that thy ver&e, like a toHSiny nca, made pearh ami Jewels 
cheap in the world. 
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When he had made a casket full of pearls^ he made the 
impotence of the thieves its guardian, 

Tahir told this matter to the Master ; the Master uttered one 
olmrvation and made, d^a proof: 

He saidi ‘ Yes, Sand*i in ignorance has associated the Quf*dn 
with the flthg r^hhish of Tnyydn} 

Ue hath strung together on one thread pearls and cowries, 
and then hath scat It red thun' 

When Master Tdlur had spoken thus, thy servant was overcome 
hy shame wh<eh cannot he described : 

Yet do thou pardon me , for the miracle of thy verse con- 
founded mt , 

Because, in order to reward thy poetry, the verse of every 
poet who has sung 

In order to display if\ admit ution, concialed itself in the midst. 

How do I know u'}uth*o\ to '<i> arc a sale, he who made himself 
like unto JIu^suu [/y. Thdhil'] 

When he product d a rers * , und it was good, ascribed it to 
Mas *ud-i-S(f*d^i- Su 'fu a n ' 

Thy pearl-1 (hi f>oitry ,uadc tlo la art and liver of him who 
viiviid fht ( hit ridtits and toraL 

Thy sweid simph t tutug verse imide it easy to all to recite 
poetry. 

What prayer shall / ttffer rm fhee, for indeed thine own genius 
hath madt thcr flu hadcr of the tu'O worlds 


f). Midizzi. 

Taqiyyu'd-Diu Kiislii cites tliessc verses of his iu praise 
of Mas‘ud-i-»Sa‘d-i-JSalnuin • : — 

‘ I’uM- '.Jji 


e* Ihe 
Fwfat^ 

^ 1 have uot looked for them in the I/iwdu ol Mu*iszi« 


1006. 
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^ J ■ ^ ymi 




‘ |^J_' A_AJ 

‘ AA^ JjU 

‘|*'I_w^.'a_,' J SAj! o-'’— i ; 

^ I ^ • ^ * 1 * «'^» <^Lk» ? 

4O ^l%i5 


** Verse is in svl^jeetion to (he noh\ )H>nft of MasUid-i-Sa^d- 
i’ Salman nrn f/n fdne^ to Sohonnn, 

That uicomjtarahh ti^'^m t(h/ch, trom fhf n^rl'shop nf speech, 
(laih/ r/ins ^nc adormn* nt to fhc Sot^ louri 
The utfcrnnCi'i of hts ms /otn */■>»' hro/ht/tr^'^ to the heart : 

thi narratires ot ht^ icr\* ;//// n ho \hnivnt to the soul. 
Through joy at his cult are ant \ntiUiynire in the Aftode 0/’ 
Peace (i.i*. PatooU'^f j all j^iae and hajgdiicHH accrues 
to SaUl and to Sahiuin Min* iatluT and j^raiid- 

fatherj. 

If merit he a pjrooJ of great nc'^s, fjnn tt is no tmuder that he 
is the proof of (he greatness of (lud's llountyf 


In another passa^re he sny<, pnu>in^- him : — 




‘ ‘*«r } W- 

A» <»» i»J ALmaJ \mmJ \ji 

* <i,UL< A-*— 
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“ 8o long^ an (he hnrlcfing * of the roses is in the thunder and 
lifjhfninfj of Ajfhil, 

So long as heartburnings are in the curls and tresses of the 
JBeloeed, 

So long as the order of the world is associated with decay ^ so 
long ns the promises of God are conjoined with threats^ 

So long in the aHsemhly of the great may there never he 
wanting that ornament of great ness, Mas^ud-i-Sa^d^ 
i- Salman ! 

That elo*iHent poet, than whose verse none hath heard words 
more twnutiful since the Qur^dn,’'* 

In con(*lnsion, I tlosiro 1o oxpres.-? my hearty thanks to 
Professor lirowno, wlio is so deeply interested in all matters 
<‘onneet(‘d with Pctmihi and Arabic literature, for the warm 
<‘UCouragcinent which prompt (‘d me to compile this article, 
as well us for the trouble ho has taken in translating it into 
English. 

M iuzA Muhammad. 

London, 

Safar, l'‘3*2'f {Isovontwr, IDOo). 

* Thi^i mt'iuiiiiar oi (in tho -oum' ot ** arUiinr," ** irrowinj up,’* 

' * .‘•proutiu}' Irom tho o.irth’’) i*. unbiHlu'il in tho ooiupouiul vctIj 
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•III. 

THE PAHLAVf* TEXTS OF YASNA IVII-LXI 
(Sp.; IN S.B.E. xxxi, LVIII-LXII), 

FOR TIfE FIRST TIME ( RITjr VLLY TRANSI.ATtD.^ 
JJy rUOFESSOR LAWRENCE MILLS. 


YASXA LVII (Sp.). 

THE ESrSA MANOKA. 

THE TJT sdKlIHS CilAPTEIl. THE BEGINNING. 

InTHODI ( TION. 1 - 9 . 

The TToli/ Service and the Cattle-cult are Benefit, 

rpO tliat r5ciioli(‘i:il Fanning: result (literally ‘ to that 
cattle-culture profit (and) to the Praise (i.e. to the 
Celebrated Ser^ic^'), do I devote m}" desire 2 j 

niy prayer^). AMiich i'^ (i.e. the above means) : toward the 
Pi’idse of th(‘ ^ood seed (having the prospect of future 
benefitdal results in cattle-breeding and harvest in view, do 
I turn ray prayiu’s). [It is (above all and as including the 
above) quite necessary to turn (our desiring prayers) toward 
the Den (possibly meaning ‘ in accordance with the Don ’), 
and toward the profitable (result).^ From that on they 

* The texts trom whieh thesf tran-latioiih are made are e\T>ectt\l to appear ia 
the ZeitHchrift drr D<iffschtn Morfftnlaudwchm Otst'aM'hrtft iiuring the course of 
1906. Translations into Sanskrit, Var-'i - IVr'^ian, and Gujrati, made upon texts 
not collated and others is<^ of an unerilical char.iettT, have alone prccAed this. 
The [ ] contain the flosses, ( ) my t)wn cxphuiatious. 

* So, in great error. * Desire ’ was seen in ver : ct. veredrom. 

3 There is some question os to whether actual ^nqricultural profit’ was not 
meant ; but in course of time this horx'cst Hyuin lost some of its healtlj^ point 
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should make it their own (or meaning ‘do it (P) of them- 
selves’)],^ (2) [even toward it (the beneficial result; see 
aborel, let us devote our desiring prayers] with the con- 
currence of Asi (as the Consideration of R(*compense,^ and 
as the representation of wealth for the rc'wai’d) [of themselves 
it is necessary so to act (or ‘ it is luV essary to make that 
their own'), when they would accomplish the Priestly 
course of Studie> prescribed by Asi (as the Venerating 
Recognition of the Recompense)-; also to it, the Profit and 
the Ser\'ice, they should olfer tlieir desiring prayers] Avith 
the concurrence ol Perfect Thinking ^ (i.e. with I’erfect 
Reflection and ^Iiivc'-tigation the alxive indicated course of 
action is to Ix' pursued) [when (meaning ‘in ease that ') they 
should completely carry out a course of Pric'^tly Studies (in 
reference to the duticN of the Sanctuary, and to Agriculture 
as sanctified by the Religuui of the State) j. 

(3) The Se(‘d I'meaiiinir * the catlle-lm ed/ or ‘ llie efVeclive 
grain seed’ a*^ a figure of speech): — tlu‘ "eed of which 
Service (meaning ‘ its elleetivi <renerati\e result ’i is ‘ fnan’; 
(that is to say, ‘it is derived from’) the good Tliouglit, the 
good Word, and the * good Deed ' his e\(‘reised in the labour 
involved in the occupations named); land so it is offered; 
that is to say, the seed is derived from that place wh('re 
‘good thought’ is at home.'*] (Of course, ‘man'’ must be 
construed as = yeiihya, wliieh agrees Avith neniaidid, but 
the Commentator looks back to tin; sdiois ; lienee lliis I'i^n-m 
= as ‘profit’ in the sense of fsfis, ‘ catlle-jirofil ’) ; 

(4) and that Praise of ours (the Universal Public Religious 


* bitter Hi thu contna*, ut tin jutualh atluuhnij^ Cmi 

it mf'UD that hero tlif art* ti> cairv (.n tiw r<>l< huUioii 'of 

tliemM.‘l\i*M *'r 

* That A-i means in the lij;hl ol urqui'^ition,’ u-* ‘n wanl/ or os 

result’ in the oripmif at times, i** quia; pure, ami th« rmiial iil«a even 

sometimes quia* ]o»t in the i(h*a ol the ^result’ us re^^aol. Jt ivcti Huemi» at 
tiBiesto Viouu * property ’ or * ^eulUi.* 

* Notice that tirfajmaiti is not hero *tho earth,* ns we mi^hi nma nuturally 
expect in tliis itanosi Man^a. 

* This Maoera’s original lorikecl toward the harvest os its objective. A later 
xlemt brings in the interior virtnin. 
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Service) shall’ save us from the hostility of the Demons, 
and from that of [evil] men. 

(5) To that Praise (i.c. to the established Celebration of 
Public Worship) do I deliver an uniting* announcement, 
and to it, do I deliver also thi- settlements and (our) persons 
for’ (so = bara; prolt^fioii and for direction (‘chieftainship’) 
and for careful observation (literally for ‘oversight’). 

(6) I desire this jjraise (the Ceh'brution of the Sacrifice, 
etc.), 0 Ariharmazd [from (the consecrated) persons] ; for 
(their) praise (there i.s a desire; e\en to me; that is to say, 
(to me'* there will be) satisfaction [which (shall be realised) 
in that time when tlnw shall fulfil duly and good works]. 

(7) And (this) S('r\ice (the K'tabli^hed lleligion) would 
I accept for myselt ; and I would (therefore, indeed and 
again) announce tin- Service (with invitation); (8) and 
I would consign (or announce) the Settlements (and) our 
personi'') (to it) for’ pi-otedion, and for direction, and for 
further chiel'tain'hiii, and lor ^clo^e guardian) observation. 

(!>) Yea, to the .Service’’ (do we thus declare, and to it 
do wo confidi' oui'clves ;ind our interest-), when so it is 
a Service offered on to You. 


^ Th(‘ iin|Mr:ili\t ii. -.'nfi iisu-t -tt-n: lioin this tlii' ‘hara’ = Shall’ 

ratlui than * amU ' .sim ih 

* Ls tluTo ii<» Irart <>i tti' nuaiimu ' uiMlatitm* htri* . Sft* Ihu veibal lonu in 
till’ t»n;;inal u nth ml 1'\ \rli.i(iuiiaiii. 

* ‘Ihirfi’ muM lit' umi in ilu*' -tiiM- ii. rr , the ohlhjut case wa> seen, and 

* Ihira in tlii'. •'t iiM . 

® In onlor tn ;n (juin tin inltritn nieaning hero wo should do our ]H'>t to ijrasp 
hoth ttriL'inal niid r.'ihi.iM in thi- t (»iit lelt*. * tt» Ih‘ the theme ot 

the ill! rotluct loll, hut it wduhl ht* :i tlen'lietnm U" tt> dut\ it wo rendcrod the 
wold 111 that tlal iiianinM oul\. • I'lniM-* ot nnaM* mraiH heu* aftoiulauce upon 
(or ‘ atieiithm to ’) tin* frlehi.itioii ot tin* Saeritiir, a" a iruod Churchmaii 
mi^ht siy. WoHiip itiranhd m tlu* iiit»^l foueroti* sfii<e ol piTsonal action 
with interior siiicerit\, Imt ‘■oh uiul} cehduatt'd in tulh*^! ritual. The iniereet 
held in view was no iinnrt»[)er »»tn*, when we at the ^ame time describe it as 
a ‘rational 1’rie.sttTalt.’ It the l*ric -.tluMnl nuihl not sustain the services of the 
8acriiice, of course the ualioual Faith would di»ol\e. 
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The Maksra. 

Th^ Cattle Chief. 

(9) The Cattle Owner (as represented by the Chief of the 

local Cattle-Culture) is even the Saint (meaning the ‘ typical 
excellent Citizen *) ; and he is succ(?.»i.sful (lit. ‘ victorious/ 
successful as the One who is predoniinant), and the best' 
(possible) — even the cattle-thrift Jilakcr (is) a benefit to (all 
of) us. ♦ 

The Herd^s Father. 

(10) He (it is) who (is) the Father of the Herds [that is 
to say, he ^ produced them] ; and Asa Vahistu increased 
[the Profit and also (established = increased) the Saints 
(see the original; that is to say, his influence formed their 
character); and the other [‘Yazats* fwork with him)]*; and 
the desire^ of Asa is strong^" (within him, or * in his favour’). 
(So is he the Father; of the creation 'ncc the original stois) 
[of the entire creation (gen. by position) <he was the Father) 
when it desired Asa, for ‘when Asa de>ired it and then) 
their Father he (the Catth^ Chieftain i^i ; fsce Y. XXIX, 2)]. 
(The reading adjist (for aojist;, mi C. ; the J‘arsi-Pors., 
translating ‘buland/ would relieve tli(» intricacy, though 
A., B. otherwise and also th(‘ original require a ‘ sti ’ ; zug 


* See the origiaal, 

* This looks as it Ahuru \\erf nieaiit . hut •'Of ht-lnw . 

* B. (D., Pt. 4) reads Arta^a\aliiU, as a lum Ldo-- lu Aharil}!!!, vhich 

leave -hha^ unrendorwl : * incrHistnl lla* protit ’ l«n»ks l•hm^sy ruouirh ; hut 
see Profit as the theme throuj^lamt : hut\ux't. * iM iKiin iitl} pnalurod,* is also 

awkward. One think oi ‘ hnmt^uxst.* It \o- u ad \n sut\ux>^t the question 
arises, ‘What does it translate 5'^ 1 can «»nl\ as oitt-n, that -hhaca 

must have once stood in on Avesta-Pahlavi charactci, >\hii-h hein^' so indctlnite os 
to ‘ n * and * v,* the w'ord may have looked like vax^t as ‘ h ’ expressed by the 
same signs as AA, v. Or hu£ = ‘to accompany in a triendly manner,* might 
have been tentatively rendered ‘ prosper,* ‘ iucreuse.* 

* Hardly ‘ he produced the other Yazats.* 

* A curious mistake which occurs elsewhere, -vairi, the feminine possessive 
siifiSx, was seen as a form of vart= *U} choose,’ ‘t») desire.* Have we here 
another double translation ? Whence comes * other ' ? Was -apara also seen in 
-avaiiya- owing to the original early character Y Or did ha(^} suggest hii(n) P 

* Aoi- was, as elsewhere (?}, suggested by the external form of •ad^& ; 2 would 
be xeoder^ by the same sign aa ‘y,* but what suggested ham&k P 
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liftmak st! looks also the more like gloss, as the first st! rads 
the original. I put the sti in the gen. by position, as the 
original so indicates. With the reading an ic sti we can 
only render ‘ and the desire of A§a is even for the world.') 

(11) Manifestly (i.e. publicly) is he (the thrifty Chief, 
the ideal HusbandraaV*) the (public) Benefactor* for whom 
(so better, see the Original) Ye® are the producer (s) of 
greatness (i.e. of ‘ predominance ’), 0 Ye August Immortals, 
and of goodness (meaning ‘of happiness’), of a benefit 
(meaning ‘ of general prosperity ’). 

(12) And (may) that Chief Yeonuui also (be) our Chieftain 
as to the spiritual * interest ; (may ho be) also a watchman 
over us [for earthly things] in view of the continued 
existence (sic, haSa-dahesn = hada) of the sacrifice to Asa, 
and of the work and agriculture ® [of the ‘ others ’] (not 
of the ‘ duty and good works ’ with some MSS. ; see the 
original) and of forth-flowing bountifulncss (lavish generosity) 
and of partition and genial character ( lit. ‘ hate-absence ’) ns 
regards also to (or ‘ by means of ’) the (Holy) Fire created 
by Auhurmazd. 

* The loading Yotiman Thu'l rqu-f-ontatixo oi llu* aLrricultural interest was 
alwa}> hi'ld ill ('1. V. XXIX, 2; (iaO.i-. pp. 11, 11*2. 

® B. (D., rt. 4) ha** dax'Jik^ ‘Mjrn’ in Mt ot a'kanik, but erroneous 

tor dehak dt hak ; mh* tlie 

® See thu Ame^u^pciuMubtw. Thi" lunTt I put in the 2nd pi, with 
kartar l(»r kaiiaran with kartiirih : * Voui- N th*' produLtion . , . hardly 
‘ Ye are tin* priHludion . . . ’ ; see the Aiiie''a> bt htw. is in anv way a nii-stake. 
Was the ‘JikI per-oii, tlmu^h in the ])lunil, '*iiL'-ire'«ted by the -alii ui -main, so 
.mistaken for a 2 ih 1 .siniriilar, as elsewhere 

* Was this mOnavudili su^frested In the ternnu.itiou'< -ratu ot ui-aiiharatu, etc. 

* The Cattle- bret ‘del* with the A‘J:rieultu^all^t held a petition aualojrous to the 
^eat ‘Train or cotton liOadeiN of other hiiuK aiul of other da\s. Cattle-culture 
.vaa the all-in-all ot the natitmal resources, and Ptditieal Economy was of the 
nost rudimeiital tyiie, but lor that \er> reason it was all the nnwe vital to 
.he national eiistehce, enabling it to maintain itM'lt u{ion its ori^nal ba^ as 
i law-abidiu" community. A>ide from af^rieulture • Ireebooting ’ was the usual 
resource, and tret bootiup: was Ae-ma. Ct. Y. XXIX, 1. 

® Meaning * sharing with the poor.’ 
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Apprah for Protection. 

(13) As we have boon oreatod by [You], O Ye Ameda* ** 
spenta*^, so do Yo grant ns fluviiig protection.^ (14) Do 
Ye grant us protection, O Yo Goo(1 ones, Yc Slales* (so, 
referring to the non- feminine names hardly ‘to ns men*): 
do Ye grant ns pr(»tection, O Ye Female Ones - (with names 
in the feminine'). Ye Aniesa^j>on1as who rule aright; (i.e. 
‘who rule justly over us'). Ye who are well-giving (‘who 
give generously 

(15) Xol one olhor than You [and (Oinni)seient ^ Ye arc; 
— not a person (other)] do I know [from whom benefits (so 
comei iiN from You], (and a>) a revering recognition* 
(=asil (SOI,, or ‘reward’ (sic)) [which I would fully make 
effective, i.e. ‘ reali-(‘ ’] ; so do Ye afford us protection. 

(It)) And (continuously) on do we offer Herd and Man 
to the AugU't Spirit'^ with our thoughts (i.e. intentions), 
with our words and deeds, which Herd [is Auharmazd's®]. 


llicitth from A Intro. 

(17) The Herds and Settlements of Afiliarmazd are 
healthy [that is to say, from Him is th(‘ thoroughly healthy 
(element)], the healthy flock, the healthy man ; — are 
(healthy as) the maiiileslation (meaning ‘the result* or ‘the 
creation*) of Asa (a>» the holy Spirit of the regulating Law'). 


* From the raids of Ar.^ma ; 8t*e the G»6a,H. 

* Males with the neute r nanu“ A^u, Vohuman, and Kh. ; females with tlie 
name- in the feminine, Animaiti. Iliiurxatrtt, ami Aineretalut. 

**The ‘ lotelli^rmt, the f)m ,* a^* anplii il !<• Auhaniia/d, meant, of 

couTPc, the * su{>erlati\ely intflli^fent One*; the grammatical form mistaken. 
‘ Kone other than You ’ is a Gatfie i'Xpre*‘.‘'ion. 

* It would Ik- a pity to afaindon altogether lh«* idea of * fearing rousidcraticm * 

lor tar.saka*» in B., which w*ord, how'ever, tiir*ak»«*, elsewhere renders ui^t whoro 
it, ftceurtt almotft fully in the sense of 'wealth* as a reward. C*, the 

Pen., of tea renders Imndagi. 

^ So with the better texts, A., B. ; see the original ; hut 8p. baa epenidaniuid 4 

* Was this suggested by the outward abape of hauna- ? 

^ Tha grammatical form is not/eprodueed. 
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Ilhmimiion for time haring the Gift of it hy Right. 

(18) The gift of tho Creator is the illumination ^ for those 
having a right to gifts. [The meaning is that what it is 
possible or proper to give to Ivim (the one having (the right 
to) gifts) he gives it to that one (the gift-having one) to 
whom it is quite profcr to give it], and within it (the 
illumination) let me sec ^ (it) together with (i.e. ‘ let me* see 
it circumstantially togotlier with’") what (is the illumination, 
or ‘the gift’) of Auhannazd. 

To the Fire^ [an animafnig insertion). 

(19) Praise to Thee, O Firc'^ of the Lord, who wilt come 
at the greatest niiitttr [at th<‘ r<*^urn‘etioii (^o the Pers., 
lit. ‘at the advuneccl completion ’) the future body]. 

(20) For the help of the great hnatter), for the joy of the 
great (cause) let there (be a) giving (infin. for imperv. ; see 
^idi) of Ilaurvutat,'’ healthful weal,^ and of Ameretatat 
Deathlcss-long-Iife. 


(An interpohtion.) 

(21) I sacrifice to the complete ® set of the Staota 
Yasnya*^ (so meaning, the complete arrangement and 
deliver}'' in the sense of practical edition ; i.e. furnishing 
complete for the service). 


* The grumiiiiitical torm i- in»t rt‘pri»iluiH*il. 

* The erroneous -iiml sliould ef coiir-<* he road : .see tlie original ; 
alMwhere in gh»sse.s thi" is iiiNtifiod ; hut I l>olievo that the correct -aui is 
seldom, or never (r), written, not c^^n lu the iVr**. With the imJ)o^^lbIe -and, 
‘let them see ^ihat are th«* characteri-'lics of Ahura’; or ‘let them Iw^k upon 
me who am Ahura * ; hut we the oiigiual, i is understoml ; see tlie original. 

* So, ‘ with which,’ ns recognising the inllucncc of ‘ hilra,’ or possibly the 
instrumental oi' raocebis was cxprt^>.scvl. 

* We must n(»t forget that the sacrwl Fire upon the Parsi Altars was, and 
perhaps is still b\ some, suppofcd to have ctmie down from Ahura m Heaven, 
and most appropriately rejiresents the most ^arching form of purity. Aa the 
ManAra was doubtless chanted in presence of the Fire, these frequent choruses 
to it are natural. 

* Hardly here * water and fuel,* as the first does not agree * with fire.’ • * 

* HSn of the original is absorbed (so to H])eak) in hamak. 

^ Those parte of the Tasna which are of the nature of Taste ; so I conjecture. 
The intsrp^tion seems awkarard ; , it was probably meant to stir up the mumtera 
and the Fiiesto in the course of the oelebration. 
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The again, aa Ahttra’s Body} 

(22) .... Beautiful (so better than ‘ good ' here) is 
this Thy body,* [and also to Your] bodies * (sec the original) 
do I offer a proclaiming-invitation '* ( ) Aiihurmazd [that is 
to say, within the world will I proclaim that this Thy body 
is the most beautiful (lit. ‘better’)]. 


Spiritual Approach. 

(23) To this illumination [that is to say, to this illumination 
(of the heavenly bodies as if in view)] ; to the highest of 
the high let mo come on [that is to say, to that called the 
Sun-track: tliat is, may our Stjul come on to the beyond (so 
‘mav it arrive even there’ll. 


To the Autiijtiiiy of’ thr llohj Lore. 

(24) I .sacrifice to the Staota YaMiya * which are the 
product of the })rime^•al world [that is to say, that which 
first was, through it (or 'in it') existed the Giidic law]. 
[(Rubric.) At this place, i.e. at this point in the Yasna, the 
Zot places his hand uiKin the holy water receptacle and 
pours water into it.'*] 


* Rel^'irinj: to tht* bnlliant l!ame. Ui'call Iluai litii". Tlu* fir**! thm* wunln 
of (22) ant not lraD*'liilHi. 

* The Star*! are i Im-w [k n- Hi« htidv. A t uiioRs c \pn -simi this plural • hirtlies’ ; 
it has rt*fert‘iic<- in thi jilural • *-tjtr^ ’ umh r^-toiitl. 

* I raniiot shak<‘ off my r>ro;niitioti nt * irnjiutioii ’ a*- part ol tin* idt-a Iuti* and 

tlsewherc* jirmmt: and this in spitt* t»l tin* winch pt-iNiHUmtly runder 

nfcrtly ‘prwlaim.’ 

^ That i>ortion (»f the Ya^ts wliieh jh introtluced intt* tlu) Yjwnn Service ; ao 
I conjwturf*. 

^ This last translation 21) wwIm technical corruborutiou on the purl of 
thoR* familiar with the details of the sacriHc<\ 
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YASNA LVIII (Sp.).> 

To Victory (ue. to SuccesH), and to the Princely Saviour {* the 
, One about to Benefit *). 

(3) I sacrifice to Vi<^>ry, the Auharmuzd-made One, and 
I sacrifice to the Saosyafit, the Beneficent, the Victorious. 
[(Rubric.) At this point the Barsom is to be taken up 
from the Mahril according to regulation. Also the persons 
celebrating the Sacrifice at the same time with (or ‘at’) this 
point arc themselves to advance the fra gam (sic, the forefoot 
of the Barsom even with the lower end of it (the Mahru) ; 
also when this is done the Mtihru U to be* set again in its 
place).] 

(The translation of this rubric is again conjectural, and the 
items of the ceremonial may indeed have changed with time.) 


To the Bai^Hom. 

(4) I sacrifice to this Barsom, together with the Zao^a, 
with its (the Barsom’s) girdh'-band, spread out with a§a 
(the sacred-regularity) ; (o) and I sacrifice to his^ (my 
client’s) own soul and to his (my client’s) owm- fravari. 


To all the Yazats. 

(6) And I sacrifice to all the holy Yazats, even to all the 
Ratu (-chiefs) of Asa (as the Holy Law'), [and to every 
holy Yazut] (7) at the (appointed) ratu (the ritual-time- 
and-service) of Ilavuiii, at the time and service of Savanghi 
and at the ritual time of Visya, and to all tlie greatest Chi^s 
at their rituul-times-und- places (in the service). 


‘ For the text ol Y. LVIIL 1 (Sp.), see Y. XVII, imd for the text 

of 2 Y. XXVI, 1-33 (Sp.). For my W ot Y. XVII J..\.O.S., July,*l905; 
for my Y. XXVI bco a possible future euutribution. 

* The word ‘ own,* as ebfowhere in similnr pluci‘s, is here intended to be really 
indefinite. It refers to the *sou]* of the part\ in whobo interest the eamfice was 
being oelebrated ; here, I think, the idea is associated with the Zaotar likewise. 
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An Anfiphonal {here inirodnced to solefnnm the Celebration). 

The Rasvlg (Ratu) addresses the Zot (Zaotar). [(The 
Rasrig is to say the following standing ^ at the place of the 
Frabaretar.)] 

(8) Good art thou (perhaps mcaniilir ‘fortunate/ ‘beatified’; 
and for the sake of Thee (meaning merely ‘ for thee ’) may 
that happen to thee which is better than the good/ (9) to 
(thee) thyself may that happen of which thou, 0 Zot, art 
worth}”, (10) for thou art on thine (owti) account worthy 
of that reward, (thou) who art a deserving Zaotar 
(11) advanced in good tliouglits, abundant in good words, 
and advanced in good deeds .... 


- The Zaofar rvciprocaies in response, 

(12) May that come to you (likewi'^e) which is better than 
the good [that is to say, (may) ‘ sanctity ’ (be thine) (in 
the way of ritual rank and merit)]. 

iJepvf cation. 

May that not liap|>en to you whicli is worse than the evil 
[(this last is repeated in some MSS. The Ahuna-vairya 
follows) : As is the will of the Lord . . . the Benefit of 

A^ is the best . . . (tliis Asera Vohu) is to be said 

twice to its end)]. 

(VS) I sacrifice to the Ahunaver, and to Asa Vuhista the 
Beneficent,^ the Immortal and tlic August, do I sacrifice. 


* One might think that the MHf* rutlior the meaning ; The Ratu ia 

to say ^the following) from the lM*giniiiug (from the foot) in place of the F. ; 
but * bun " w UHcd for * l>eginning/ r|K»n thoe t<*chuir*al rubrioa referring to 
particulars in the movements of the PiieatM in the sacrifice, of course, only the 
Local Prieifte have full information. 

* Y. XLIII, 2. Organic embodiment of ideas ; not mere external citation. 

* So for A., srafita-, which we should more uaturaliy render * tiie beantifiil,* 
relerii^ to the Fire which Afta later represented. 
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And I sacrifice to the Fgu6-Mandra, the Haddxt, and to 
the Entire OUection of the Stot YaSt which the primeval 
world produced. [(The Yehhya Hatam here recurs.)] 

• • 

• The Antiphonal resumed. 

The Zot (Zaotar) : is the will of the Lord, [as is the 

will of Auharmazd], (as a) Zot speak forth to me. 

The RatUy responding . 

As is the will of the Lord, [and as is the will of 
Auharmazd], thou who art the Zot speak forth to me. 

The Zot (Zfwt'ir) rejoins. 

As is according to the ritual regulation, and as using 
a Destoor’s authority from Asa [in every way], I declare 
the sacred duties and doctrines with intelligence [that is to 
say: with full learnihg I declare that all duty and good 
works are to be done according to the Destoor’s authority 
as Auharmazd wishes]. 


YASNA LIX (Sp.). 

Blessings upon the Borne. 

A Homehokl Pricdlg Visitation and Service at Domicil. 

(2) * May those propitiations come to this House which 
are those of the Saints ; and may the venerating rewards 
(gained for good works) come also here, and the giving 
away^ and the frce-acccptations,^ may those come up now 
to this Vis (this Hamlet) ; and (may) Asa (also come) ahd 
the Sovereign Authority and the Solid Gain and Glory and 
Splendour (or ‘ ideal comfort *), 


> For the text of 1 see Y. XI.1II, 3, Ga^as, pp. 158, 511 ; » 1 

eiiggested‘Home.» 

• Dab * to deceive,* not being seen ; the letter z was read as y ; not so in 
LIll, 1. 

^ Mutual approaches of the worshipper and the object of his derotions# 
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(3) and what is the long advanced [Authority, the Van- 
guarding of it] which exists through this Don, the Religion 
of Auharmazd and of Zartust. 

[(As to the word) pes, (it refers to leading authority in 
a household) ; for (it is) clear that the household authority 
of the householders ' in a house shoWd not. be enfoi'ced by 
all (meaning ‘ both ’) (the man and wn*e) ; (this in case) that 
within (this Iloust) offspring should be born which shall 
name (or ‘ bear ’ the name of) the one whose is the household 
authority in accordance with (the station of) the householders ^ 
(i.e. ^ of the Father ').] 


D{ p neat ions. 

(4) ^lay wasting now (at once) ‘ he absent from the cattle 
of this Vis [that is, the herd of th(‘ cattle should not waste]. 

[In advance ithi^ fur ; for it is evident that from an 
entire race (or family; a Mobadship of the M^bads should 
not be (derived); tlKTefor(\ within this (Priestly?) House* 
let there l^e a progeny whicli may present its name as 
a Mobadship of the 3[^ads (with especial claims to the 
Sacred Office).] ' ^ 

(5) ]May not Asa be a wasting (here), nor may there be 
a wasting of the force of the strength of saintly men, (6) 
nor a wasting of the h‘gal Lore of Auhannazd [(either of) 
the plaintiff's case or of the defence. Some said ‘ . . . . 
not a wasting of the legid Lore of Afiharmazd, (adding ‘ not 
of*) the making of a Lore of (legal) distinctions and of the 
administering of legal justice ’]. 

The Fra^ii prayed for to the Home, 

‘(7) Let the Fravasis of the Saints come here, the good,, 
the heroic, the august. 

\ So irith the natre natural rootling munpaUu niuuputih. With magopaUn 
magojftitih we huvo a leao |K>tot«d Hotiae. 

* 1 would now correct my irunalation in S.B.E. xxxi, in ibu Hcnse for asiliO, 
aaitem, etc., waste, ab«enoe, not 

* The fraztum patih may have auggeetod the High -priestly Boaidenoo as thn 
scene ofjtlus bkHNong. It was a Holy Office in the Official Home. 
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Aharlivang^H Healing Power. 

And may the healing power of Aharisvang he (here) with 
them (those Fravasisj, [and that capacity which is derived 
from correctness^], earth- wide and river-long, the sun-track- 
high. [And may th|it (further) benefit which is from 
Aharisvang (hero mei^ping ‘Avealth’) come on.] 

(May they, the Healings of the Amesa, come on) and may 
they (such influences; be as the confirmer(s) of the good 
(or ^benefit’) (curiously seeing a form of sta in isti, so 
rendering asteiitar = ‘ confirmer *), [that is, may they keep 
them to themselves (compactly)] and be keepers-back of 
the wicked ; may (influence continuously) increase the 
splendour and glory of Auharmazd [as His activity and as 
His powerful energy]. (Naturally the exact syntax does 
not here fully correspond with the original.) 


IndimpUno depreratvd from the Home and Order prayed for. ^ 

(8) May Asrds (as Disobedience) be conquered by Sros 
(Obedience-) (a.s driven; from this House; may tumult 
(i.c. ‘ noii-pc’aee ' i be ccmquered by Peace, niggardliness by 
gencrositj’, impudence by re^peet,"^ lying by truthful speech 
(the Druj by Asa). 


The Yama of the mate and femah\ within the House : 

if isliouid In closely read with private offerinya. 

(9) When also within (this house) [they may perform] 
the Yasiia of the Amesaspends and the Praise of Sros by 

' These wonls do uol strittl\ foiTf^nuiid to hnumurio, the tirst ^^yllable of 
■which, line-, as (•lsi\\lu*R‘, ii-iuk'rovf hy K'\ata = Mvith.’ Could a fom of 
‘ man * = * to thiuk ’ havt- luvii seen in* -ninuo, so suggesting ‘ thoughtful 
regulation * and so ‘ correct ut'"- ’ witli \ohu iiiauah also in iniiid? 

* While we should, ol co«r-*c, cudeaTour to understand the^e expressions in the 
sense most egoistic to the Uoii>eholder, it is clearly impossible to exclude the 
tiner sense. ^ , 

> This is a valuable passage to prove the depth ol the moral idea in (he later 
Avesta. Here ar(a)maiti, with taro-maiti, cannot ^lossibly mean the * earth * ; 
nor can the * truthful siieech* refer only to ‘exactness iu reciting the ritual,* 
nor can Ada mean simply the < ritual law,* nor can sraoSa mean anything lew 
than a moral obedience. 


1006. 


# 

5 
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ae Destoor (so mietakinR the paiti of pftitiiiB for paiti = 
‘master’), (10) [let them perform*] too the good sacrifice 
and praise [of the amle^ Yazats on Iwhalf* of the mcn»J 
and an effective sacridee and praise of the female * Yazats 
[on behalf^ of the women ’J. 

t 

i 

Their Offering. 

(11) With a good offering (that is to say, with a well- 
meant and well-appointed offering (let them celebrate this 
sacrifice)), and with a benefit -offering (that is, with one 
which seeks to secure and does seeure a highly beneficial 
result), and with an offering of (i.e. motived by) friendship 
(that is, with an impulse of affection). 


(Sesponse of the Worshijpers^ or a Prmjer of (he Officiating 
Priest for hims* If) 

The ReicartL 

(12) A bearer myself may I be of the long [reward]* 
(which is my own) [may I be]. 


The Glory ^ or ‘ Ideal Comfort ' {thf Priest speaks). 

(13) Let (then) the illustrious. Glory never waste away 
from this House ; (14j let not illustrious riches, nor an 
illustrious original^ (and not adoptive* offspring). 


' It ifi not impoftsible that wc have here » ea^-e oi «liiu))lo trau>»lntion. 
Tfll vehedunand or -yen mi^i^ht he nit'Hut to r»‘inier |iaili;riii, though dntubar 
(dat'har) renders paiti- with curious eiror. Thi-. olttn, wa^ the truiiHlaUirV 
of giviDj^ au alternative tniD^lution. 

^ Male Yazatfi having namefi not in the fcihiuiiu*. Fciimlu Yuzata having 
name^ in the feminine. 

* This ie the m(wt natnraJ rendering of the word.*, hut it is a little Hunpicioasly 
Inmiigent ; the gloMCH mar {Mxwibly mean * in ‘•[km iuI relereuco to theae tna fe 
(TasaU)/ and an of the fema^. 

* ‘May I mmlf be a . . .* Or * may we be ourselves licareri*,’ The ‘ long’ 
lewaid lecallfi'Y. XXX, 11, the word iiaf*a audoring tUe xva- of xv&bairyit 
nbn lalher to the * aelf * aa ‘ bringing ’ than to the persou’a * own ' reward. 

* So, ^ba|Nf better than ‘ legitunate ’ ai 1 held formerly. 
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The Householder (?) responds. 

(16) My (supreme) comfort (so, better here than * glory*) 
IS observed (carefully watched) [for the beyond] (and so) 
also [niay] Abariivanf^* [be] on continuously for long (time) 
a companion with me. * 

Ahura^s Rule. 

(16) At thy will, 0 Auharmazd, do Thou rule for our 

prosperity over (Thine) own creatures [that is, do Thou 
provide Thy creatures with that blessing which is good 
government] . . . 

The Wished-for Joy. 

(17) In order that (or ‘as') we may be rejoiced-in-mind 

and possessing our souls’ desire^ (-is to of vahisto (so) rendered) 
(here upon the earth ; sec ‘ tarau ' above) (18) ( . . , 

a gap in the translation) let one give us (the anticipation of) 
the Better World (i.e. of Ileaven. So, missing the case only 
of vahisto). 


The Appro(tch toward Heaven. 

(19) Openly even (let mo^) come on to Auharmazd and 
to (we are hardly at liberty to write ‘and with'), and to 
Asa Vahista, even to Asa, the Beneficent (we can hardly 
say the ‘ beautiful ’ with the original). 


The Beatific Vision. 

Let mc^ therefore see Thee® and come on to Thee, and 
altogether ® (attain) to companionship to Thee. 


* Hero follows from Ynsiin VIII, /»-7 (or 10-16, to be treated later). 

® So following B. (2), Pt. 4 ; vahisto is not othen\i8e expressed. 

3 Was the Ist personal form used in yeheiutunam from a curious mistake as 
to tho terminal ‘ am ’ of jaseutam ? The 1st personal is in 20. • 

* Beading -ani see the original and the Pers. 

* EecaU kat Bvk dar(e)8aiu, Y. XXVIII, 6. 

^ Ha]n(s:liam6ml + ay-, not aman (same characters s 'oun’); act ‘ours (be) 
Then in companionship,* 
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LX (Sp.). 

The Holy Formulae Apostrophised {pealed forth to Earth and 
Heaven ; with their Effect), 

(1) I proclaim the Ahunaver [that is to saj^ I declare 
this thing to the fore (before other tjiings)] between Earth 
and Heaven. 

(2) I proclaim the Asem Vahistem (the Asem Vohu) 
I declare this matter to the fore between Earth and Heaven. 

(3) I proclaim the Yeiihya Ilatam (as) the Guest ^ with 
a worthy (lit. ‘ good ’) celebration of the Yasna [this thing 
I declare to the fore] bt^tweeii Earth and Heaven ; (4) and 
I proclaim also the Afrin Hlessing of the pious (saintly) 
man (the typically correct orthodox citizen), [and the Afrin 
Blessing of the pious of the good men (in general) ; I declare 
this thing to the fore] between Earth and Heaven, 

{The Wiihstaudintj ami Dklodyment qf-Angra Mainyu^ with 

hiii Crew,) 

(5) for the withstanding and removal of Ganrak (read 
^Angrak^) Menavad (Angra Mainyu) of the evil creation, 
fuU-of-death. 


The Kahvrehas and thvir Et ii Ulorg, 

(ti) for the withManding and removal of tlie Glory of the 
Kastars- (wh}’ not Ka^^a^tars so reading) (of the KahereSas) 
men and of the Ka.>tars (Ka;^astais (sic ?) ) women (KahereSls), 
(7) for the witlistariding and removal [f»f the Glory] of 
the Kastar-(Ka;^aslar-)party, that of tlie men, and [of the 
Glorj'J of the Kastar-(Kaxaslar-)2iarl\ , that of the women, 


The Kayaias to be Withstood 

(8) for the withstanding and removal of tlie Glory of the 
EastSrs (KayaSars) [the men] and of the Glory of the 

1 and Vohu Manah are elMwbere and more than once apuken of a^ 
* lod;^* in the body. 

* * Kietam ’ km rational, or Kaxada» (so reading) in nearer KabereBaa. 
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Kastars (EayaSars ’) [the women], (9) for the withstanding 
and removal of the S[astar-(Kaya8ar*)party [of the men] 
and of the Ea8tiir-(KuyaSar-)party [of the women], 

• Thieves and Robbers 

(10) for tho withstanding and removal of the Thieves and 

Robbers (or the Tyrants) . . . , 

T/tP Zandas and the Sorcerers 

(11) for the withstanding and removal of the Zandas* and 
the Sorcerers .... [the meaning of ‘ Zanda ’ is that 
emissaries of tlie Sorcerers are siiid to act (i.e. effect their 
purposes) through the Zanda and the Sorcerer], 

A (jai ns t Contract- b ref deers 

(12) for thti withstanding and removal of the contract- 
breakers and of tliose who falsify tlio contracts, 

Tbe P( rsecuforn 

(13) for the withstanding and removal of the Murderers 
of Saints and of the Tormentors of the Saints (the Persecuting 
Opposition), 


{ IrrespansihUs) 

(14) for the wilhstaiuling and removal of the Law- 
violators,^ the unholy, and of the tyrants full of death (who 
execute many of tlieir subjects), 

(lo) for the withstanding and removal of whatever 
injurious evil of whatever faithless persons of unholy mind, 
of unholy qjeech, and of unholy deed, O Spitama ZartuSt. 


* Am the sigu f«>r ‘ h * may be read ‘ y * -f- * d * wlion more loa-ielv written, 
1 Mhuuld Hay that we ought to write Kayada = KayaSa of tho original or at 
least Kuyastar, as ‘ d * Hometimes goes o\i‘V to tho nihilant. 

* Zanda here must mean the use of spurious i'ommentarios peni’ertiiig the sense 
of original toris to puq>oses of evil magic or soroer}’. 

* Of those who fatally or seriously injure the Orthodox. ^ 
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The Ex^mkant Saviour. 

(16) How shall they, the Sao^yants, with a thorough 
expulsion drive out * the Druy froiu hence [from this settle- 
ment], even the Druj of tvniniiy, with a thorough' expulsion, 
they, the Princely Leaders (Saosyaiits^ us they are) ? 

How do they smite her with (as being of) this nature* 
(i.e. with her inverted religious custom?) with this Den. 
(How do they drive them lienee witli (their) Sovereign 
Authority all those who lack it (who usurji all rightful 
elaims to it), out from all the Kesvurs which are Seven ?) 

Erpu hious con fin w d 

(17) for ihe withstanding and removal of all which is 
of the creation of the Evil Ones through the Ih'aise of Asa 
(in the Celebration of the legally listablished Worship) 
[and through the Siierilice of linn] whi> is the Omniscient 
[Auhunnazd], who>e^ they are ' (^that is U> siiy, His Own 
they are, the Sacrifice, the Zaot^ra, and the Yast-lhiiise]. 


Ahifvns Will thv Lmc. 

As is also the will of the Lord, [as is the will of 
Auharmazd], so according t(» the ritual, [so according to 
correct practice], from (that is to say, in accordance with) 
Aia duty [and good works] of every kind (are to be) 
correctly (done), and duty and good works (are thus 
practised) correctly as is the will of Auhannu/d. 


» See Y. XLIV, 13, U. Oiaas 203. 20,3. .>32. 

* This irt, o( counte, crroncouH u tranhlution. Th«* ori;fin«l wtinl is htm, 

mistaken here lor a PuUavi whicti Nliow» iu how often Aveota 

(Jiaracter.i were read m Pahlavi, and vtcf irxru. 

* Tjiroujfh the Praise of A/ is not iiupro|>tir an explanation of the presont 
participle, it this was seen. 

* Any reprosenis yoi either by mistake or with free<loni. 

* Tdi fa^ti a ye santi is characteristic in Vodic, and does not ehtewhera 
neo as Mr ily reler to the elements of worship. * Yoi hefiii * does, however, hero 
refer to (he Sacrifice, etc., ss iadieated in the gto«. 
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YASNA LXI (8p.). 

(A rubric.) [(The barsom is (here) to be lifted up from 
the barsom-dan, and pj-uisc ^ to be offered to the Fire, and 
the Yasna*up to its eiul is to be suiij^ standing (?).)] ^ 

The Chief Yamia Htpnn to the Holy Fire^ accompanied with 
Offerings. 

With the Afrln-blcssiiig I offer sacrifice and praise to thee, 
O Fire, Auharma/d S<>iu with a favoured offering,^ with 
an offering securing a benefit,* with an offering for (or of) 
friendship^ and aeeoinpanied with a Yast praise. 

[The matter (or busiin^ss j of the certain (that is, ‘ of the 
fixed and firmly regulated*) sacrifice, and of the austafrit 
of praise and of the elfc'ctive offering are (now) given (or 
‘carried out’ at thi^ pn'^eiit moment), and the offering of 
benefit (or ' for liappiiu*^^ b, and the effecting of the increased 
population of the country and of its protection is to be 
furthered thereby, and the offering of (or ‘for’) friendly 
(help), the effecting of trieiidly help and of mediation is to 
be furthercnl in every way.] 

The Firf^’S Worth and Claims. 

(2) Worthy of Micritice art thou, and worthy of (YaSt) 
praise, worthy of sacrifice and worthy of praise within (this) 
house of (our) men (art^ thou. [The One (of these two 
considerations, this fitnc'^s for sacrifice on the one hand) 
makes for thy praise, and the other (this fitness for praise 
makes) for the afriii offering (as most of all an offering due 
to Ihce).] 

' To be said Biotidiug. Ur • to tUt* cud ironi tbe beginning ’ ; as * aar ’ « head 
ia used for ‘ end/ so ragela ~ * iu4»t * may (t") be used ior Uie beginning ; but baa' 
is almost universally used lor • U^ginning.’ I rowat my remark that upon 
these rubrics I do not possess that experience of ritual details which make 

my opinions ultimate ; and in tact such usages must have changed with time. 

* sa ‘good,' ‘effective.* 

* An * uita * or * benefit-offering.' 

* ‘ Priendabip * for vafita-beretim, ‘ securing friendsbipa.' 
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Bfatitnde i4> kirn ttAo OjTm h thf fYtt. 

(3) Happy be that man, even happy he lie who iicrifieei 
continuously on to thee (4) wjth in band, bamom in 
band, and flesh in hand [even meat.' »Some sa)** (that the 
last word means) ‘wliich are tit*d to<^:ether’ (referring to 
the barsom)], and with a mortar- (or ‘hiivani-*) offering 
in hand (the Benefaction of the Prit*Ht>). 


JSxprfSstOHH of Good Will A> d in Sitcrificf. 

(5) Ace(irdin" to regulation w(hm! pno'idfd !)o thou ; 
according to regulation ho tlum pro\idefl \\ith the jK*rfume,* 
and so as to regulation j»n»\i(led alM> with i]ii‘ fat ; according 
to regulation provided with the u J»asiy- ^not [kimh .^) 
. . . , aiuliron>- /?'). 


JIftfun' fttio' I'ioninuj. 

(6) Be of full ag’c* a chieftain -L^iianl ; he of the age 
for ritual^ a chwftuin'-fruurd , n /-Vn*. von ! 

(/) lie full) nHitirn' within thi-^ h'»nv; /»/• :tfjnJ7H' nlwavi^ 
within thi^ bougie ; Ik* li^dit-rrjyin^r mthin thi. housr ; ho nn 
thine increase (us provperity-hestower* uithin this Jiouse 


(7/// Frasaharf) 

(8) until the long time to tin* ])eroic Frasakart, even till 
the good Frusukart (tlie Perfection of alJ Progressj.^^ 


* A« dwtin^ruwhwl from ‘ milk/ umw <1 U ili,. sinu* naim*. 

f Pm., had fiitHr<i-nim>uh, *th«- Mar oi nmlmfht.’ iNihMhkWF) 

^r.nce to extra nudnijrht en.nn.lm.r uUh the 

appearance of fwime Ktar at a niidnij.'^ht ; iM^bihlv ‘ pa^in ’ ~ • i,|U; ’ wan rt>ud • 
midnight.* Other Pu’n*. and Sanvk. ‘ laying on ’ 
» The Per*., does not thin«late. ' ^ 

chieftain-guard,* one littt*d for the official Uturgy 


* Be ^ on thjr growth ’ ; Met there be more fire used.* 

• Am w^hoiiW ‘ till milleiuiiuin/ or * till Paradise.’ 
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RemirdB for flm Devotion nought , 

(9) GWc me, 0 Fire, Aiiliarmazd's Son, (10) speedy 8^0*7 
(or 'ideal' comfort), Rpeedy nurture ‘ (^mitim), quick - 
begetting «(of my family, so for jitim) and abundant glory 
(or * great comfort’), abundant nurture, and abundant birfk 
(begetting and child-bearing), [so (to the degree) that there 
may be no dying-out of lift* for uk. Give us quick (0 Fire 
of Auhamiazd), and give us much]. (11) (Give) learned- 
understanding* [(so for niastim) that is to say, that I may 
understand the conclusion of the duty and religious dis- 
tinctions], and give increasing -abundance (so for spand). 
[That is, may I understand a matter from (the standpoint 
of) a thing which is extensive (i.e. from abundant and 
imposing considerations)], (give me) nimblencss of tongue 
[that is to say, in order that our tongue may be nimble in 
the matter of <luty and of religion] (and as to) soul [that is, 
grant that our soul may Ik* holy] (and as to) enlightenment 
(u>ki) [that is, may that our knowh*dge be ready (lit. ‘in 
place’)]; and (may it the Fire give us) an aftcr-sagacity 
[{so) I call (it: may it be first (’r))] the great [(and then) 
flit* ear-heard (knouJedgo). (Two are) spoken of; (the one, 
the eur~hciird one,'^ reierred to i'* the .sagacity of the man) 
who has not (so, hara (y) in the iiegalivt* sense of ‘exclusion ') 
completed j)riestly studies, and does not understand (how) 
to utter words of wisdom. (AVas ‘ aerpaistan ’ suggested by 
the external form of ajiairi af^roin •') Some say the meaning 
is this : the j)erson by whom things are not done radically 
(in an interior manner it, this sagacity) is not in him.] 
(One would say that ('ither masita or maziioiitem was left 
untranslutc'd here.) (Grant ns, G Fire) the intelligence (?), 
vir (?), (so misunderstanding the nair- of * nairyam ’ at tkis 
place; the ‘n’ of earl}' Av. had the same shape as ‘v’); 

* Poflwbly * ilelivoranco.’ , • 

• So lor mnstini. 

^ A well-known Zornaatriau distinction Mwtvn the knowledge which cornea 
inatinctivelY and that which ia acouired from without, and yet, notwithstanding 
this, the Higher instinctive wisdom of cousciouce is here conceived as being 
imparted by priestly instruction. # 
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hat aee below ; [this (intelligence, vir) is that through whicb 
they would effect (a purpof^o practically). (Or was nar =s 
'man ’ pro{)erly seen here, ‘(grant us) the man through whom 
they would effect (a purpoho’)); and the information (hu4, or 
'enliglitenment ’ (reeurring to the nluive^) is that through 
which they would consider (or * inainfain ’ an opinion) ; and 
the sagacity (;^at' ; see also abovt') is that through which 
they would maintain (an opinion) to its elfeetive eoinplotiuu 
(hardly mendy 'tor duty/ The jmsciuUi after nairvam is 
not translated hvre\]. And me, ( t Fire) that also \\hivh 
is the philanthropic desire * [and the jx)wcr (capacity)] of 
men [in the mutter of duty and religious opinion], 

(12) and a standiiig-on-foof (we must, however, render 
‘give me a standing on foot'); (and give me, 0 Fire) 
an (offspring: so if .sJioiild Ik'; sec the original) [that is, 
may it he possible tome fso mis*5ing the point of the c»riginal, 
which ndVrs to ofr>j)ring) to do good service on foot (that 
is, requiring energy and movement from place to place)] 
and Nlei'ple''sno‘‘> ;^that is, so that {(»r ‘while') I may not 
sleep on (a>idoJ from tlie religiou'-Iy appointed time], that is, 

• three times day and night, [and more may one not sleep] ; 

(an offspring) ‘quick from the eoucli ' [that is, niuv it be 
possible to me to be quick (free) from liusasp' (quick to 
shake off untimely sleep; j ; and give strength (-having-) 
alertmss,- watchfuliief>?» j^as to whal it is needful to do 
by hand]. 


Di6tmgm^la({ Ojhpriatj nnhed for of the Fire, 

(Id) And a name -bearing offspring do thou bestow on 
me (so, with error, seeing srui = ‘ to hear' in tu^nU-), 
an offspring original mine own, i.e. not adopted '), and 
one order -giving [to the country (or ‘world')® region 


* S<j for ‘ ham-mari-azukih/ 

'nuk* wa* read eh • 

At. Palil. character, 
aiaiiB. *i ben a later 1 

of C., the Pem., Keetna to be a variant of the l^rviiiuUh to 
•annot, wrandlh would be ‘i^ntaneoua alertneee.* 

* €; t^e Pen., ha/ only iohr* 


The cauMj ui thiH hlundinr wan that 

* ‘p®*" —‘miirt. \ttr |irohablv hUhhI in a ouajo-uruni^ 

^ with the Mine 
r band added ae alternative vnr a« azukib « ‘ var * « ‘ to dowre.* 
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(Le. used to command)] a man of meetings (or ^assemblies'; 
one whose presence draws and regulates multitudes ; Srastar 
yatnf zeb deheiidah)' (14) well-grown, well-escaped* from 
distress [i,c. from Hel)], having many men (the head of 
a clan, or; on the contrarj*, having ‘ much intelligence * 
[that is to say, desirous of full knowledge as to what is 
later (os to what may be indispc^nsable to do later, so, 
probably taking hnvintm as hanng reference to ‘vir’ in 
the sense of * intellige nce ’)], 

(Id) who enhtrges ray house and hamlet and district and 
province, and rustic fields (open country ; so here?).* (Or 
is sastFin in daiihyu sasfiinca translatec? dadistak (so C. ?) 
in the sense at ^authority’? I think not; it is va rostak 
in C. = niul;^.; 


Prt^parafioi) (hid Ihwih 

(16) Give me, O Fire, Auharnuizd^ Son, that which may 
be* a completing prepuratioii^' (a Ilavani) even now 

and till the Eternal Fiituri* (lit. ‘advance^) and the Best . 
World of the Saints, i Heaven,) the shining, the all-glorious.^ ^ 


T/ie lieirard chid the Vinvai, 

(17) A seizer® of the reward, may I bo [that is to say, 
may I ** nuike it my own] of the gocKl reward (the effectual 


* A man with a imine ht emiiuiv with. 

^ Hardly ‘gaininu uiucli hoot),’ tlu* t’ i** to he read as if a in a hu-ap, not 
*ha-apur’; Uk IVts. Iuh luinui-'h ‘a** louiiiiT haud-'Oiue eyt‘bro^\s , pax 
suggesting * bru,’ .siiuo llu-fip' — * well reaehed. 

® So the Pers. In the i>ri;jrJi»al we .•'hould rathei dettT to 'a = nian^ , 866 
the following text, not The h;u* hamr»’>‘*t.u \'io) ham surat, x*aai;=£ 

bar daSt kunaudah, min taiip = az duzax* The above section is one oi the most 
difficult in the PuUlnvi Aw^Xii. 

* The -sasti doe;? not seem to he trauj'hiteil — uiile'<> a ‘r»Hl-'Mi8tak is to be read 
for the ‘ rod-satuk ’ of B. (D., Pt. 4). C., the Pers., trl. luulk = rostak. 

* Havet (ho), not oinuxt, in to bo read ; **0 the Parsi-Pcrs. An amuxt^ ought 
indicate a glance toward sab (saiili). 

* Erroneously seeing * saz * in afrasaonghao. 

’ Between ths meeninge ‘ eonilort ’ end ‘ glory ’ there might be aome mediatioB, 
if we u^erstand extreme ‘ comfort ’ as • beatification.* 

* Zaie bu?d. • 
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reward) [which is beyond] and of the good renown^ here 
(on the earth may I be too a seizor), and of what is the 
long good** preparation (possibly ‘Ilavani' (?)) for the soul 
[and of the vision whicli is upon the Cinvat Bridge.] 


The Ft re Sjh dhs [pei soHtfied an llanma tras), 

(18) The speech- word for-"* all, the Fire, Afihannazd's 
Son, declares^ (to all) (19) for whom they cook the saered® 
(meal^) and the feast® [that Fire (the one) who sits in the 
house (declares it) ; hi> (is the) assembly (of the congregation 
to hear his speech ; lie need not go f(»rth to gain a liearing)]. 


^ //v Desire. 

('20) The Fire's dt'^jire from all (of every kind) is a good 
offering <one wliieh offers a real valiu*), and an offering 
bringing espcHdul pi ospi rity lan usta-oUVring) and an offering 
of friendly devotion 'spontaneous and delighted, so for vanta) 
[and on to such offerer^, name by name," will lie (tlie Fire) 
speak in order that No lor vad/ witliiii tluN (»fferiiig of a benefit 
there may be a production (kartaii) of a circuit {sic(?) that 


^ Sff Y. XXXII : tin * ’ tin n nn "O in*' t«i n tfired to 

HcaVf*!!. 

* The ‘ louy ot tin ‘•oul.’ mi S I'.K. \\\j, •'i t ills to me in»M* to lx? 

ftU«piciouNl\ intelli;fi'iit . jM ili.ij)s til* nlivi i'. a loii;; Ii:i\:ini-M-1MIT to the 

fii>t aacritio* ol tin* (Iu\ iil -Uhns. , >\lnu tin- II a iiiij.i-u.iijl.ii hioana >\as fiis.t 
lined. The * lon^ hik\anP would he the < ontinunu'' n*li;;jiius uniie hkoktKl 
ioiwani in IIefi\eii, and to the u-ion s,, n m- rl'.i-ntiii . Iml (\, the Turhi- 
Ht-m*- thread Miud-an’ 'sji ' , ‘tin 4'M I'iuji and tin ut 

he:ubihip/ and it trau-late*' with wliat -leins imaiil lur na/ul - ‘hospitality,* 
* Jt!ij,'hting,’ ‘the hospitahf} he\oiid «»i ‘nl\ tin* Ciinat lind^^e.’ 

^ h) poMlioii lor datne. 

** E. ha.*> a 2nd hiij>. it. has Y**drui))eii, as ‘Jnd sjuir. impel.; hut we are 
oh!!;r,.<l to lollow A.’s humd with the orejinal. 

^ Why w«« the eveuinj; meal called dahm ~ ‘ pnuis/ or nuTi'ly ‘j'nod*; fto 
the I'erH. nek Y Pcj^sihly iMtauw* it wa^ the* suiHtaiitial iiieul of tile cliy, and »o 
entailed more* cerernonu*^. 

''••Hig would more naturally mean ‘teiiKt’ than x^rad 5= ‘eata* ; ho C., the 
Pm. Jlut in the oripiiia) it tteeni'* troiii antithe^i^ with the ‘tveninj^* to mean 
the ‘ morning meal.* PoMiibly the spit * »uiri '*ou which meat wan ruoiited gave 
the name. 

^ Or^doea * name*l^*name ’ refer to the several objects upon which the Fire 
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‘ of general priestly defusion/ or ‘ of the bow of Heaven ' (P), 
that is, ‘of a heavenly state *(?)), and in this offering of 
friendship (spontaneous and delighted devotion) may there 
be, O Spitaman, the making of mediation (between the 

Saints in eonflict or between* them and their God)]. 

• 

TAe Fire is keen ; it settrehes cLse the hands of those fcho come 
to it for qfferintjs. 

(21) To the hand of all tlu* passing men the Fire (keenly) 
looks, 

(22) saying this : WJiat will the comrade bring to the 
comrade, the friend to the fricMid, the man going out (among 
the people) to him c\en wlio i> (at home) alone [the Fire] ; 

(A (jlust* to holat*hn of thr Fire,) 

[There a place (in a text; wliich says thus of the Fire, 
‘the charioteer.’ (He is not always sitting and at home.)] 

(23) (That })assage i'^) : I sacrilict* to the August Fire 
who is doughty, who (isi the charioteer [so it says (i.c. so 
it reads) ; its body i-^ lonely (an hennit body ; so its character 
is) the ‘spirit charioteer ’J. 

If 6at{-fid, it Hit •HU'S, 

(24) And if he (the sacrificer) brings wood oven as they 
would bring according to Asa (the exact ritual measure 
due), and tlie barsom (too) spread forth, with ritual 
(measure), and tlie IlaSanaepata })laiit (2o) him afterwards 
the Fire of Auharmazd bles>r^ i2t)l when contented not 
offended, and (so) satistied. 

Terms of' its JivnediCtion 

{27) (saying) thus : ]N[ay a herd of cattle come to thee, 
and a full advance ' (great initiative) of men [and a man 
(-throng) which is young]. 

' So tuft Hoems to havt* tlu* torni ruvr>nih. A. hna * a full-tearing,’ 

‘ pur-bart*t)mh.’ It socins an it tJio idou ot * motion ' waa recogmaod in -tas * 
tats ; M olsewhero ; * tail * waa hardly ftocit. It looks as if tha long a 4II 
were read in its Pahlavi value as ai, suggesting a form from i, ae s < t^go.’ 
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(28) On to thee may follow^ (as inciting) a desire in 
acoordoiice with intellect, and a desire in accordance with 
the soul’* [that is to say, with the desired object, which 
concerns intellot^t, let that which concerns the soul be right]. 
(TiVTiich would seem to mean ‘ that the desires .excited by 
perception should be accordant \/ith those excited by 
conscience.') 

(29) TTith joyful-minded soul live® in (thy) life during 
the nights whicli ihou livest® [this way do thou livc^]. 
This is the Fire’s Afrin -blessing, [and this do thou con- 
tinually fulfil]. 

(30) (This ilio Fire’s blessing for him) who brings it 
wood dried and lookecl after for Nhinmg (flame) with 
respectful longing for Asa, [(with) a religious desire which 
is for the siike of the duty and good works] of the purifier,® 
[that is to say, of the just]. 

fl have met witli no jms>agcs in the Fahlavi Yasna so 
difficult as the above ; and ^cholar^ who have not made 
clojse studies in tlicM- texts, the crux of the Av(Jstu, might 
ditfer from my conclusions much.) 


v' So D, hat .it , r, hfitAd '--ii i tran-hitt^ kunMli e= a metuku. 

^ Tht; IVr*> tri. ha- di] - ‘hK»rt.* 

’ iht Unci ‘•in::, ludu. u>mi .a- ffun a- aw! thi*n ju»»t aft<»r in 

it*! 

^lOr ‘that i- ’ a- "tt»n !*} a? — Mor arr^mlinL' to tha 

’ ISut e if'i the :* n;» >♦' j'l.iiiifn.iln.tl ij-.ir;" Thi- '/iviJi, in 
■prm a 2i>'l ‘‘iuir. iwlMitne !-• a i^r /.h’, tin liarul Und sinjf. inn»erv. 

1 ^ * Soujrht out* ; 1 - - ‘ t'> wi-h i«»r ’ 

As li yao/duUiii wire -Mtu the [d •*! t)ii |*articipl<\ 
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IV. 

* • 

THE HAYSAKABAO CODEX OF THE BABAR-HAHA OB 
WAOI‘AT-I-BABABI OF ZAHIBD-D-DIir HTTHAMMAD 
BABAB, BABLAS TDBK; 

KINO OK FAKMJANA 1494-1502 (899-908 II.) ; king of 
KABUL 1504-1580 (910-9.87 ii.'' ; first rlMfRin kmff.rob 
OF HINDUSTAN 1520-1580 (9.82-937 ii.). 

By ANNETTE S BEVERIDGE. 

{Concluded ffom p. 7<I2, October^ 1905.) 


No. IV. The Bukhara MS, 

rpiIK opinion tluit n Bdhar-uama exists in Bukhara rests 
^ upon iniVronco and rumour only. It is on record that 
a copy of the hook was inadt* in Bukliarii in 1709 (p. 81), 
and that in 1824 this eojiy belonged to a Bukhiiriot merchant, 
named Xazur Bay Turkt^fani. 

In 181'1 it wtis known in India that there was a Babar- 
llama in Bukhara, .''inee Mr. Elphinstone then sent there for 
a copy of it for Mr. Krskine.^ 

AU I have learned about the manuscript of date later than 
1813, is in shape of a rumour kindly communicated to me 
in 1900 by Profes-sor C. Salemann, from friends of his own 
in Turkistaii, that there is a Bahar-mima in Bukhara, owned 
by a member of the Amir s family and highly prized. 


* What was writtni hy Mr. Elpliinstom* in 1813 about the Bukhara MS. may 
be quoted for the sake of e.vai't iuloniiation ; — 

November 10, 1813. — I did aot delay writiuj; to Mir 'l;|:zatu*Mah atBukl)^ 
for the Turkiah of Babar.” 

Pooka, /ifrrwary 14, 1814.— In hunting lor tho Persian translation of Babar 
to compare with yours, 1 stumblod on tho original Turkish, which I have been 
writing to Bukhara for and which all tho time lias been among my books. The 
’Turkic citpy derives great consequence from its being the one used by Leyden.^* 
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This conjectured manuscript was clearly out of consideration 
as a rival to the Ilaydaralmd Codex for reproduction. Even 
if it had been accessible, its minor mutilations, identical in 
all its descendants, would have made it impossible to photo- 
graph Miec'c^sfully and to reprcHluce without critical work. 

It is not easy to estimate the age ef the liukliarii ^fS. (or 
maiiuseripts) ; according to the nuust authoritative' information 
I possc'ss, cuie was copied in 17(H> (1121 ii.). This information 
is second-hand only. Inking derived througli ^Ir. Seiikovski, 
Dr. Kelir a^sign^ a date for hi" source wliich two rc'aders — 
Dr. Ilmiiisky and l*rol<‘""or Siiiinu»w — lia\e read as 1 12b u. 
(1714). The St. IVter^bnrg I iiiverMty MS. liowever, has the 
given date (»f il" "ouret* )>lurrc(l "lightly in the hundreds’ 
place, and it nia\ be ixad a" lo2r» n. < 1(»17;, or, uith Kelir, as 
1120 H. (1711 . Then* i" much to lead ti> the opinion that 
Dr. Kehr’" copy i- tlie diret ! an belxpe of the University 
Codex, and in niatt<T of ilii*. d;(t4‘, the\ "how a e(»ineidence 
of iinU"Ual j>o"itioii : in Imth it "t.uid" belore the » nd of the 
short ree<u*d oi tMo n., .md in the margin at the end of 
lido n. 'VMii< h i" tla tria date \\ or I12ti n.) cannot 

be ascertained until tlie Ibikhara t odex i" "ceii. Dr. Kehr 
may liave nii"eopied, and tlie tarlit r datt may be eornet. 

Great intcrc'"t attatlie" to tlie Ibikhara MS. It may 1 h‘ 
u really go^xl examjde, with mim»r mulilati(»ns (Uily ; with 
it may U* the “Fiagmeni"’’ in tlieir true plaee and 

not amoiig"t the//'//?'-: and it may n\eal autliontati\e "ign 
of th< ir author"hip. 

No. \ . yVc' lintifh JI>S. 

Tliis is a collection of fragment-, the la-i <uu‘ of which 
has a tailpiece }x.*uring date just one liundiisl years after 
Babur’s dc'ath. It is a ^uluabIe relic 1x4 h by its age 
and, by the excelh'nce of its wribe’s handwriting. It 
hsLH been severely criticised in u letter (unpublished) from 
M, Quatrtiuere to Mr, En»kiiie, on the grtiund of iu paucity 
of diacritical points. 
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The volume was given to Mr. Erskine by Major Yule 
in 1836| and therefore, was not used for the Memoin* On 
a fly-leaf of it stands the note which locates the Elphinstone 
Codex (y.r.) in Edinburgh in 1848 ; it has the interest, also, 
of having teen lent to M . Quirtremere when he was preparing 
his Chrenfomathte Inrfiue, From it he copied, perhaps the 
whole, but his published ChreHiomnthxp stopped short atid 
does not include the Bdhnr-udma. 

No. VI. Nazar Bay Turkistani’s MS. 

Of the continued existence of thi^ transcript I have no 
information ; what is known is, that it w’os copied in 
Bukhara by Mulla 'Abdu’l-w'ahhab akhiind Ghojdeicdni^ and 
was finished on Tuoday, Itajab 5, 1121 h. (1709) ; also that 
it w’as the archetype of the Senkovski MS. in 1824. Whether 
it is a complete copy, or whether, like its descendant, it ends 
with 913 H., cannot bo said. It is identical in defect with 
what is stated by Ilminsky of Kchr’s transcript, and with 
what stands in the University MS. 

No. VII. The St. Petemhary Foreign Office MS. 

{Dr. KrhPfi Transcript). 

The copy of the Bdbar-ndnia w'hich was made by Dr. George 
Jacob Kehr in 1737 and is preserved in the St. Petersburg 
Foreign Office, is of great and varied interest. It is 
a moniunent of the patient labour of its scribe and of human 
fidelity to a task assumed, for, in Dr. Ilminsky’s weU- 
informed opinion. Dr. Kehr was not expert in Turki and 
often worked mechanically. Though his copy cannot have 
critical value, it has played a part in the history of the 
Bdbar^ndma which evokes gratitude. 

Dr. Eehr's work only is the Turk! basis of Dr. Ihninfiky’s 
imprint; it has had, as sequels, the French translation of 
M. Pavet de Courteille and Dr. TeufeUs discussion of the 
Fragments ’’ which it brought to light With minor 
omissions, it is complete, and its defects notwithstanding, haa 
done real service to literature. 
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That it is unfit for photographic reproduction is clear from 
its western origin, the defects of its archetype, and the 
inexperience of its scribe. 

As has been said when speaking of the Bukhara Codex, 
Dr. Kehr’s transcript descends* from lhat MS., bi^t whether 
directly or not, I am not able at present to judge. 
Dr. Ilminsky says in the preface to his Bdbar^ndma 
imprint that he had no knowledge of Dr. Kehr's source; 
if he had seen the Senkovski, he would have inferred the 
Bukhara Codex. It is remarkable that Dr. Kehr should 
not have given any information beyond the statement of 
its date, about the MS. from which he copied, because 
he has made various annotations in the progress of his 
transcription. 

Dr. Ilminsk}\had much work to do in the preparation 
of his imprint ; what that work was can bo judged best by 
collation of the imprint with manu‘5cripts and from his own 
preface. That his work was ncce>sary justifies the super- 
session of the imprint — now, moreover, a rare book — by the 
photograph of the Haydarabad Codex. Neither Dr. Kehr's 
copy nor the imprint amended from it can claim, and 
Dr. Ilminsky disclaims it for them, to be true in detail to 
Babar. 

To dwell on the point of the critical inadequacy of the 
imprint of the Bdhar-udma is useful, lK*eausc it enables 
justice to be done to Kehr, Ilminsky, and I^avet do Courtoille. 
One has but to look into the gulf wliich would yawn in 
Bdbaridna if unfilled by their work, to be grateful for all. 
But truth obliges the remembrance that llie wliole mass, and 
also Dr. Teufel’s discussion of a section of it, must be seen 
for what it is — a great thing, but collateral only to critical 
work on the Bdhar-ndma, 

The drawbacks from excellence of the French translation 
have been pointed out by M. C. Defremery in u passage which 
I quote to show the view taken by u fellow-couutrj^man of 
the difficulties that beset M. Pavet de Courtcille’s work, and 
in further testimony of the usefulness of the reproduction 
of the Haydarabad Codex : — 
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** Dans les observations qui pr^cMent je n’ai eu nnUement 
cn vue de diminuer, k peine ai-je besoin de le dire, I’estime 
•et la reconnaissance qni doivent s’attacber an travail de 
31. Pavet de Courteille. Si qnelqnes errenrs de detail sent 
bien excu 3 ables, c’est' lorsqifelles se rencontrent dans nn 
euvrage tel que celui que nous cxaminons en ce moment. 
Outre que les Mi moires de Baber traitent des sujets les plus 
varies et parfois les moins familiers, m^me a la plupart des 
lecteurs instruits, il ne faut pas oublier quo M. Pavet de 
Courteille travaillait sur un texte souvent incorrect, r^dig^ 
dans une langue encore mal connue, et qu'il n’a eu ^ sa 
disposition que des secours fort insuffisants. On doit done 
liii tenir grand comptc de la perseverance qu'il a montree 
en menant a bonne fin une tache aussi longue et aussi ardue. 
II serai t in juste, d’ailleurs, d^oublier que son travail a ^t4 
achev^ et livr^ a Timpression au milieu des penibles ^preuves 
que la France et sa capitale ont travers^es, pendant les 
cinque dcniiers mois de 1870 et les cinq premiers de 1871, 
epreuves auxquelles sont venues, par surcroit, s’en a j outer 
d’autres, particulieres au traducteur. Cette consideration 
doit aussi nous rendre plus indulgents pour quelques negli- 
gences de style ou pour les fautes typographiques, assez 
nombreuses, qui deparent ccs deux volumes, imprimis 
d’ailleurs avec beaucoup d’elegance et de nettete.” ^ 


No. VIII. The John Ryhxmh Library MS, (Bib. Lindesiana). 

The manuscript which now belongs to the John Rylands 
Library in 3Ianchcster, goes only as far as f. 71 J of the 
Haydarabad Codex. It was bought by the late Lord 
Crawford in Paris in 1805, at the sale of the books *01 
31. Alix Desgranges. It has no colophon nor is it dated, 
but in the lower margin of the last page there is a confused 
entry, of which so much is clear, DasUkhatt^Nur Muhammad 
• . . . AhuH-fazU 


* JouhmI its SavantSt 1873 , 
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Ifur Muhammad is well known by his writings and as the 
editor of Shaykh Faui’s letters in 1035 h. (1625) ; he was 
a nephew of Abu’l-fazl. 

Nos. IX and X. The Asiafic Sociely of Bengal and the 
India Office MSS. 

The manuscripts which belong to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the Indian Office are closely related and may 
be described together. From their common errors, from the 
location of the first in Calcutta in 1800 and onwards, and 
from the copying of the second in Calcutta for Dr. Leyden 
not later than 1811, it is toleiubly safe to assume that the 
second was copied from the first. It is a degenerate copy, 
however, and seems to be the work of a scribe who knew 
of what he was doing, only the Arabic character. Both 
manuscripts are modern and without distinction, both 
defective, and in botli arc long omissions. 

The A.S.B. manuscript once belonged to the College of 
Fort William ; it agrees in style and si7.e of volume with 
what is set down by tSlewart, in his Catalogue of the Mysore 
MSS., of Tipu Sahib’s liabur-uanuu It has the words Tuzak- 
i^bdbari on a fly-leaf, and lx*ars a tailpiece of no informing 
value, but of the slight interest that it occurs also on the 
St. Petersburg University MS. 

The India Office copy was made for Dr. Leyden ; its date 
is approximately fixed by the water- marking of its fly-leavea, 
"8. Patch, 1805,” and by the date <)f Dr. Leyden’s death, 
1811. It is tlic only Turk! examjdc owned by the India 
Office, a disappointing fact, since several (’ir(•um^tanecs lead 

to the hope of a better possession there. 

* 

No. XL The Senkonki JUS. {St. Peterthunj AmtHf JUmeum). 

€!bjB Sc-nkovaki traiucript of the Bihar-n&ma contains the 
ncotd of the yean down to 914 ii. It was made frtmi Na^ 
Bif^a manuaeript Froloasor Joseph Ivanoviteh Senkovdd 
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Its copyist had the happy thought of copying the colophoii 
of his archetype (p. 81), and he made, too, the following 
valuable note : “ N.B. J’ai achcv^ cette copie le 4me Mai, 
1824, A St. P<5tcrsbourg ; elle a ete faite d’apres un exemplaire 
appartonant A Nazar Bay turkUidni, negociant Boukharl, 
qui ^tait vcnu cette anil^c a St. Petcrsbourg. J. SenkovskL” 
Even in the partial transcript made by Professor Senkovski, 
there arc features common to it, the Kazan imprint, and the 
University MS. which allow all to be referred to a common 
source. Such are — 

(/?) All contain a brief account of the battlefield of the 
Uhirr, which is not in the Ilaydaralwd Codex or in the 
Persian translations (Ilaydarabiid text f. 8). 

(/>) All have an erroneous statement which is suggestive 
of a scribe’s mistake, i.e. that Yunas Khan had two sons, 
named Apaq and Bilim (text f. 

(r) All have a blank which Ilminsky says is filled by 
Kehr with a marginal Persian passage (N.B. This is taken 
from the ‘Abdu’r-rahim translation). Tlie blank occurs in 
the Senkovski MS., but without the Persian supplement, and 
in tlio University ^IS., with the Persian in the margin. 

(</) All have the same long defective passage which 
Ilminsky saj> he made good from other sources (text 204/). 


No. XTI. TItv 5/. Piterbhunj VuiierHity MS. 

The St. P(‘tersbiirg I'^niversity MS. was purchased in 1871 
from tho library of Jlirzd Kazini Beg. It is modem and 
bears date ISdtl. Its relation to the other Bukhara and 
Russian transcripts has lH*en mentioned already, and also 
it appears to be a direct copy from Dr. Kehr’s. Its defects 
would forbid its reproduction by photography ; it not only 
shares those due to mutilation in its archetype (direct or 
indirect), but has ono important lacuna of its o^, i,e. from 
text f, 2846 {chirduji fruit) to f. 294 (Dihli and Agra). 

Tho most interesting thing about tho Universi^ MS. is 
that it teproduoes the Fragments ” and enables ns to knosir 
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how they appear in Dr. Echr’s volume, a matter not quite 
clear from Dr. Ilmiusky’s preface. 

Perhaps a few words of direct statement about these 
attachments to the recognised text of tlie ]W)ar-ndma will 
be useful. They have been reforrt'd to alread}* several times, 
and are of great interest. * 

Dr. Ibninsky found them in Dr. Kehr’s volume and first 
brought them to public knowledge in his imprint. He has 
placed them all where their contents require that some of 
them should stand, i.e. at the end of his volume. This, as 
he says, was not where he found them. In the University 
MS. they are interpolated, €n Uoc and without preface or 
tailpiece, in the middle of an account of the /a/w of Hindustan 
which occurs at IlaydanTbad text f. *103. 

They consist, first, of a translation from thv^Akhar-ndnia, 
whicli ojx'iis abniptly after the fashion of a fnigmciitar)' 
survival, within 033 ii., and runs on through Ahul-fiurs 
account of the b.»ttle of Kanwaha. Thi< is what Dr. Ilminsky 
mistook appropriately for the plain tale that battle, as told 
by Babar and as displaced in hi^ lM:>ok by Shaykh Zain’s 
Persian d(‘.scription. 

Secondly, there is an account of Ilumayuirs illness in 
937 H., of BabarV self-devotion to save him, and of Babur V 
lust illness, deatli, family, and Court. The whole of tlu.s is 
taken from the Ahbar-nCum. 

Thc*se first and second chapters partly supjdeineiit llalwr's 
narrative, the first with a completion of the Turki t<*xt 
where only Persian stoiKl, the »i*cond with infonnatioii 
which is not or could not Ik.* given by Babar. All is wlmt 
it might well occur to a man who was eonteut with his 
kuowk*dge of Turk! and ambitious of iK-rfccling a great 
ancestor's record, to add to that record. In this lies circum- 
stantial evidence that the “ Fragments " are Jubiingtr’s 
(J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 750). 

Thirdly, there is u set of biographies of certain Chlngla 
Khauids and Timurids. 

Fourthly, there is a copy made from a much mutilated 
origiiud, of part of the record of l^afor, 932 h. This hasonly 
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the intereBt of exciting wonder as to why it is here. Neither 
it nor the set of biographies is copied by Ilminsky. 

The ‘‘ Fragments have been elaborately discussed by 
Dr. Teufel. He made careful comparison in order to show 
that the Turk! style of suclf of them as might be Babar’s, 
varies from that of tlfc lidhar^ndma. This variation might 
well occur if Jahangir had written, or rather translated, these ; 
but it must be said that the last word about the “Fragments” 
cannot have been spoken by Dr. Teufel, because his sole 
basis for opinion was Dr. Ibninsky's amended imprint 
from Dr. Kehr*s defective transcript. Discussion on the 
“ Fragment.s will liardly be profitable until the Bukhara 
MS. has lK»c*n seen. It testifies to their interest, while it 
awakens regret, that ])r. Teufel should have spent so much 
acumen ujjoii a tottering ba^is of evidence. Neither he nor 
Dr. Ilminsky nor M. l^av(‘t de Courteille ever used an 
authoritative text. But his work has great collateral value 
notwithsUinding, and it is a witness to his pertinacity and 
dogged grip of detail. 


No. XIII. The Haydardbdd MS. 

The Haydarabad Codex has been photographed and 
published as the iir>\ volume issued under a Trust created 
by the late 5Irs. Jane (iibb in memory of her son, Ebas 
John Wilkinson Gibb. Its unique pjsitioii amongst Bdbar^ 
ndma transcripts is slmwii by the Tabic of these in J.R.A.S. 
1905, p. 75*2. Its history, so far as it can Ix' traced, is, 
that it has been owned by four generations of the family 
of its present owner, who is Mir Abrri-qasim, YGsuf ‘All 
Khan, sou of Mir La’Iq ‘-.Mi Khan, son of Sir Sidar J^g, 
son of the IMuninri-mulk whose seal with date 1206 h. 
(1791) is twice unpressed within the volume. 

The Codex is not signed ; its nameless scribe could little 
guess the honour to which his careful work would bring 
him. Nor is it dated, and no merely inferred date would 
give clear knowledge of its rank. As an ancient codex^ 
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howeTer^ could be copied accurately to-day, and the scribe 
of the Haydarabid transcript was careful, the point of real 
importance to us is tho date of its archetype. 

It must be borne in mind that few copies of tho Babar- 
noma appear ever to have boen'mado. • 

The Haydarabud Codex contains indications that it was 
copied from Bubar's own manuscript . The first class of 
testimony to this opinion is negative, and is conveyed by 
the fact that it has no marginal notes. If it bore oven one 
of tiiose made upon the Elpliinstonc Codex, i.e. the one of 
earliest date, that made by the Emperor Ilumayiin in 959 h. 
(1551-2), the opinion would seem tolerably safe that it is 
a copy of that ** old and valuable’' maniKcript which I surmise 
to be either Babar’s own or oik* made in the year of his 
death, 937 n. ,(1539)» (J.R.A.S. lfH)o, pp. Too and 7f)l). 

The HaydanTbfid Codex, of courst*. might have }>eeii copied 
from the transcript of 937 n. befon* iruinayfin’s note of 
939 H. was made, but it is doubtful if tliis suggestion 
could be supported by tin* tO'^timony of the paper on which 
it is written. Moreover, another ob'.iacle will bo seen after 
considering the second class of the testimony that Babur’s 
autograph text was its archetype. 

This second witness is borne by certain blanks which 
have been left here and there in the tf xt, and so left, it can 
hardly be doubted, because they were under the scrilic’s 
eye. All are of one class ; all wait for infoniiation. In 
other transcripts, some of these blanks have been ignored 
and some filled in. 

Of the blanks there are — 

(1) On folio 27, one that waits for the names of twro 
princesses, which could almost certainly luive been supplied 
by some kinsman who was with Bdbar in Ilindristau. 

(2) On folio 2116 a single name fails, which Bubar might 
reasonably have expected to learn from some of bis many 
followers connected with Uarat, notably from Ehwand Amir. 

(3) On folio 288 two highly significant blanks can be 
conridettHL The first waits for the names of Signs of the 
Zodiac ^to be entered aa oorreqponding to those of Hindi 
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months ; Ihe second for Hindi names of the days of the week. 
These blanks occur in the record of Babar’s first year of 
residence in Hindustan, when what was needed to fill them 
might well be unfamiliar to him. 

Further •evidence of the v&lue of the archetype of the 
Haydarabad Codex nia5" be held supplied by the doubled 
statement of Babar’s departure from Farghana which has 
been described J.R.A.S. 1905, p. 749. 

All these .si>ecialitios of the Codf'x indicate a careful scribe 
who set down what was bc}fore him. It would be much to 
assume them copied from a manuscript intermediate between 
Babar’s own and the Ilaydarabiid Codex ; since this would 
demand two 8uc(^essive faithful cojnists. 

The IlaydaralMid manuscript contain^ the maximum of the 
known contents of the liahnr-ndma. It has few omis.sions; 
the longest equals one page of the Mc'inoirs (p. 406, 1. 13, 
* boat,’ to p. 407, 1. 9, ‘ river.’ Text f. 363^y). 

Amongst lesser details of the manuscript that the photo- 
graph does not n'produce there is a somewhat surprising 
entry in what looks like an Knglisli hand, on a fly-leaf, of 
a price. The photograpli shows a price in Raqmn ; the 
manuscript has al‘^o SIN. 35. One would not expect this, 
but it may be of receni date. 

The manuscript may now be left to s})eak for itself in 
the Gibb Memorial volume. It is plea*^ant that, vagrant dots 
excepted, it can be aceej)ted as faithful, and that scholars 
have now this mine for work without the lurking doubt 
which must beset a transcript made by man. 


Thk Work doxk reox thk Ti ukT Maxi scrtpis. 

The earliest worker upon the hcif*ar-Hdma was Shaykh 
Zain, who paraphnised or translated the diary of elewn 
months of 932 h. (1525-6). To this he added the Persian 
jlkrmdiM which concern the battle of Kanwaha and stand in 
the Turk! text in their Persian form. 
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Next came a translation whicli was begun at the instance 
of a private individual, by MirzS Paj^anda Hasan Mughal 
Ohazmvi and finished by Muhammad Quli Mughiil Hifdrl in 
994 H. (1586). Of this the copies in the Bodleian and India 
Ofiice Libraries are very iueoiilplete ; *I liuve not 8(>en one that 
contains the whole book. The translation may always have 
been fnigmentarj', and this the cause of its non-acceptance, 
supersession under Akbar, and omission from the book- 
records of historians. 

Thirdly, there is the standard Persian translation of which 
it is historically recorded that it was commanded by Akbur 
from ‘Abdu’r-rahim !Mirza BtihCiHu Turkman and was 
presented to the Emperor in 998 h. (15f>0). Derived from 
this is a modern litho^^raphed Wdfji^dt-i-hdharl published in 
Bombay by Muhammad Shlrdzl. 

Next in time, and aft^ r an iiiKerval of over 200 vears, is 
the translation made of a part of the Elphinstone Manuscript 
by Dr. John Leyden. This remains in manuscript in the 
Britidi Museum, ends with f. iSOk of the Iluydarilbud Codex, 
and was taken into Mr. Er-^kineV translation of the Persian. 
Its latest assignable date is ISIL and j)resumably it went no 
further because of tlu* death then of Dr. Leyden. 

The Memoirs follow, wliicli Mr. Erskine finished in 1816 
and published in They were translated first from 

the Per.Man, but in 18L‘3 Dr. lAyden’s executors sent to 
Mr. Erskine Iji'vden’s translation from the Turk!, and this, 
as far as it went, Erskine worked into his then supjKjsedly 
finished bocjk. The difficulties of such piecing cun bo 
guessed. After this was completed, ]3Ir. Elphinstone sent 
Us Bdbar-ndmn^ and the undaunted Erskine once more w'cnt 
through his translation and collated it with the original text. 
He had with him for at lea.st a jwrt of the time, the Persian 
Turk who had helped Dr. Ix‘yden. 

Kext in order of time comes the Russian work and its 
sequels, the Bdbar-ndma imprint of Dr. N. I. Ilininsky, 
which was published in Kazan in 1857, its translation into 
French by M. Pavet de Courteille (Paris, 1871) and the 
discussion of the Fragments by Dr. Teufel (1883). 
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Lastly, there is the reproduction and Index of the 
Haydarabad MS. already named as published (1906) by the' 
Gibb Trustees.^ 


Future Work upon the Babar-nama. 

With the Turk! manuscripts now at command, no new - 
text can be created of higher critical value than that of the 
Haydarabad photogmph. All that can be done for the 
revival of the original book would seem effected by this 
reproduction.' 

What should be doiu* and wliat is now practicable is so 
to reviw the ^lemoirs that it would become in contents 
a critical English text. There can be no question of a new 
translation ; the Bahar-ndma ha« been translated once for all 


' Twti book^ havt* butii upon ihi Hoinnir- ami may be mentioned here. 
First, Ihnkwuidiyk* ittH fitt> /thti -tfhhtt Mnh. Jbukut, A. Kuihl-f (Leipzi}?, 1828). 
ThiH u n‘pHHlucli«»ii oi tin lumr-, Svcoiuih. an abndLnnent ut the Memoirs, 
by R. M. CuliUrtitt L<»nduij, isti . 

Other iteiU' 4»t Jiahu, ait — 

** Life ol Bii bar.” William Kr-'kim . 2 .Ivaitrimiu-, Loudon, lSo4.) 

“Babur." Ruler*- "t India S»ru-. StaiiU) Lam-ro'»K. 'f)\toid, 18U9.) 

“ Brtlwir iMd-hfili fiftiizL" Heiin Ib-MridLo*. ^Cnhfftta 7iV« leer, July 1897.) 

“ BiiburV lliumoml Was it tin- Kob-i-nfir * '* il. IleMndsn^ {Astatt^ 
QiMiUrlif Jtt • \< a ^ April > 

“ AVas ‘.VlHUrr-rabim tin- tr.ui'latoi «•! Bubrir**- nmir- ' ” II. Beveridge. 

{A$iatH' Quatttihf limtu . Jiih llUUf, au,l iKi^-btr 1*.»00.> 

“ NoU'h on the Turki T» \1 ''l tin lUVnu •t,CuHu A. S. Beveridgt. (July 
1900, July (ifi'dar l**e*». Jauuar) liMuk 

A Dotiee of Bubiir, %Mtb trau^latinu ot extract^, m Elliott & Douson^s 
“History ol India," vuL w. 

The irdm i Jiii fnn • m> ftut^ h.l- l»it'U NMlttm ot aiul ijUotetl irom in 

Tutki, in lliiMd"* Turki (rniiimiar and in the Junrntd A»ntttqnt' of 1842^ 

^ The iniprcMiion has liteii imub* ii{Hin nir, whiih "il di>wn merely as a result 
of that the Jhihur^niimn it** dilhcuii) in tlie way of crea^g 

a new Turki text. It npiH*ars lu me to demand tor thi" a more than usually 
broad baais of oU and authentic munuMTipts . tt»r a Turki wholar working for 
the puiifioation of his text Irom all extranoms to Turki might make his tent 
other than Bibar left it. BibarV own manuscript only or a careful and faithful 
copy could moke H sure whether a lapse troni Turki form or wording woa bis or 
• oorihe's. As his, voriatiuos have iutere?<t ; they may sometimes be a collateral 
otttoome (on which the Turk! scholar would enjoy simulation) of the genius of 
hii moilM^toiigiie. Care would be needed not to 'destroy his own work. 
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into English by Dr. Leyden and Mr. Ersldne. No one eocdd 
translate again without incorporating what they have done ; 
all future English work cannot but remain loyally under 
their names. 

To revise the Memoirs wOuld be to carry on their work ; 
its Tension is needed. Tt is noxt' a rare book. It was 
produced under eircumstanees of difficulty and w'iih poor 
textual basis. Tt could be pressed bac k now tliroughout its 
length upon a Turk? mould ; it could be compared with good 
Persian manuscripts for an early reading of the Turk? ; into 
it could be gathi‘red what it lacks, a not inconsiderable 
amount ; it could be ohecked and guided by all that the past 
century has added to our kn<»\vl(Klge of Babur’s period, 
sc‘encs, and peoples. Its supplements eould be improved 
from Jfr. Erskine’.s own later and bt*tter-basod work in his 
'‘Life of BiTbar.'* Another book which h(' did not know, 
the Ml’. Bevendire judires would give useful 

help by details which it has in « uriously elost' agreement 
^vith the lidhar-ut’unn, and )>y supph^menting the material 
used by Mr. Erskiue for lacuna A. 

Revision would imply les^ vt rhal change than might be 
anticijiated from the fact that Mr. Erskiue translated from 
the Persian and collated, and this partially only, with the 
Turk?. lie, who he^t knew the* mattcT, has set it down 
that “the style of the Persian translation is ire(|uently nut 
Persian, and a native c»f Persia would find it difficult to 
a.ssign any sense to some of the expression.s ” (Preface, ix). 
Some change to simpler wording might suggest itself during 
revision, but this touches the plastic art of translation and 
the i«8ue is with the worker. 

To revise the Memoirs must be a difficult and lengthy 
task ; it demands one special effort towards making it loss 
Wwildering to readers. Even those who know it and its 
period well, must admit that it requires to be led up to 
by convergent reading, and that the crowd of actors with 
unfamiliar names and of shadowy personulitjS oppose a good 
deal to ease of perusaL Some of the opposition is formal 
<aiid imroal, I think, and w<mld yield to the free hand of 
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a faithful reviser, obeying for rule of change, *^What was 
clear to the writer should be clear to the reader.” 

Leyden and Erskine produced a great book. It remains 
now for this to take a step forward, and to become greater 
by the growth of opportunity yiteldcd by the century through 
which it has lived. « 
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V. 

• 

TTJAH CHWAHO^S MO-LA-P’O. 

By G. a. GRIERSON, C.I.E., Pn.I)., D.Litt. 

[After I had complotod the draft ol thi*^ paper, Monsieur Sylvain Levi very 
kindly sent mo a copy ot his artich' wdiich appeared on pp. 53 1 ff. of the number 
ot the Journal dtx Savantx lor Octolnir. On pp. 644 ff. he h.as di-cusscd the 
<|uefitinn of Mo-la-p’o mainly from the f’hine-e side, and has com** to the same 
conclusion as that arrived at hy ni<* in th« lollowinj^ pa^^e-. A" I have treated 
the subject Irom a different ]joint of \h\v^ ] offer the paper *0 the Society 
without making any alt^Tution in the IiLdit ot hi^ remarks, save tor a few 
footnotes to draw att< iitiou to details in which hi** knowh'diji* ol Chine-e enabled 
him to give iulormation which wa-' he}on<l niy rea».h. — G. A. G.] 

"Y^UAN CIIWANG describes a country which he calls 
Mo-la-pN), iimnediately after his account of the 
kingdom of Broach in the modern Bombay Presidency. 
Up to lut(dy, this name has (with •^orac hesitation) been 
considered as equivalent to Miilava, the modern Malwa. 
Mr. Vincent Smith, on pp. 279, 2S0 of his Earft/ Hidory 
of Indin^ and at greater length in vol. Iviii of the Zeihchrift 
der DeutHchen MorgnihindUchcn Gvsedsrftfi/t, I'.as attacked this 
interpretation, and, with a confidence somewhat strongly 
contrasted with the diffident opinions of his predecessors, 
maintains that “tlic learned authors who identify Mo-la-p*o 
with Mulava, moaning by the latter term the kingdom of 
Ujjayini, are demonstrably mistaken.^’ lie insists that Yuan 
Chwang’s Mo-la-p’o “clearly corresponds with the modem 
Bombay districts of Kaira and Ahraadabad, together with 
parts of Raroda and some adjoining territory.*' In other 
words, it roughly corresponds with a portion of what is 
now called North Gujarat. 

When dealing with Yuan Chwang, it appears to be the 
usual course to say that he makes mistakes when his evidence 
is not in accord with what a modem writer wishes to prove. 
It is very easy to say that Yuan Chwang meant * east* when 
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he wrote ^ west/ or that instead of a ' thousand * he meant 
a * hundred/ Archsoolo^ists have been doing this kind of 
thing since the da}^8 of Oeneral Sir Alexander Cunningham^ 
and the process seems to have a sort of fascinating comfort ; 
for, once we feel at liberty to alter what Yuan Ct^wang says, 
it is only natural to alter it to agree with our theories. 
Mr. Vincent Smith follows the path laid down for him 
by his learned predecessoi*8. I am no archaeologist, but 
I do take an interest in Yuan Cliwang’s reputation for 
accuracy, and I must confess that some of Mr. Smith’s 
improvements on his text have rather startled me. He 
alters Yuan Chwang’s distance of 2,000 It (say 350 miles) 
to 200 li (say 35 miles\ and his 2,800 li (or 525 miles) to 
about half. ITe also altogether ignores the pilgrim’s account 
of the size of .Mo-la- p’o. His conclusions have found 
acceptance; for in&tuiiee, from Mr. l^iirn in the last number 
of the Jonrnnl of //e Hot/, if Asintiv Sorteft/ (1005, p. 837 f.). 
And, as none of th(' scliolars vvho>e opinions he attacks have 
us yet made any rejdy, I venture to put forward the following 
reasons for considering that the matter is riot so finally 
settled as he appears to think. 

There can bo no doubt that, to most people, especially 
those who do not care to alter the pilgriii/s text, the account 
of Mo-la-p’o has its difficulties, the chief of which is that 
countries have changed their names aud their political 
connection. Let us first consider this. Modern Gujarat 
forms part of the Bombay Pre.sidency. That is a political 
accident due to British rule. It is divided into Xorth 
Gujarat and South Gujarat by the river Mulii. In Yuan 
Ch Wang’s time. South Gujarat was not known by that 
name. It was culled Lu^, and his scLoliust quite properly 
alludes to it under that designation. The name Gujarat was 
extended to it in modern times. North Gujarat, or Gujarat 
proper, did not get its name, meaning Mhe kingdom of the 
Gorjaras/ till the time of the Cawada dynaKty, which did 
not commence to reign till a century after his time. 
Mr. Vincent Smith has quite correctly pointed out that^ 
at the period in which Yuan Ohwaag wrote, the Ouqaraa 
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were far to the north, in central (or rather west-central) 
and northern Rajputana. This altogether tallies with the 
information given by the pilgrim. So far as I can ascertain, 
at that time Northern Gujarat, as a tract by itself, had 
no separate name. Geographically, it was included in 
Rajputana. Politicallyt it was not connected with Lata (the 
modern South Gujarat) to its south, and even in Alberuni’s 
time (1030 a.d.), although it had then acquired its modem 
name, it was still looked upon as a part of Rajputana. 

The language spoken to-day in West and South Rajputana 
(including Malwaj is called Rajasthani. That spoken in 
modern Gujariit is Gujarati. The two languages are very 
closely connected. In Northern Gujarat the dialect is still 
nearer the adjoining Rajasthani dialects (Marwarl and Malvl) 
—so near, indeed, that the three could be classed together 
as mutual dialects of a common language. In one part of 
North Gujariit the Gujaratis actually call the local dialect 
‘ MSrwari,* while the people of Marwar in Rajputana call 
it * Gujuratl.' 

In Yuan Chwang’’^ time, what is now North Gujarat had 
Surastra (the modern Kathiilwad) to its west, and the ancient 
Malavu, also called Avanti, to its east. It was wedged in 
betw’een the two, and in ancient times must have belonged 
to one or other of them, for the Mahabharata (e.g. iv, 1, 12) 
couples the two countries just named in one compound word 
{surdsfrilcantaf/a/i, the people of Surastra and Avanti), w'hich 
it would not do if there were independent territory between 
them. At the time when this was written, the country was 
not known by the name of MaUiva As a local name, that 
did not come into use until the Millava inbe settled in 
Central India in the first century after Christ (Bhagvanlal 
Indraji, in Bomba if Gazetteer, vol. i, p. 28). In later times 
we find both Avanti and Malava used as almost synonymous ; 
but there is a tendency (as in Alberuni) to look upon 
Avanti, with its capital of Ujjain, as distinct from Malava, 
with its capital of Dbara. No doubt, at various epochs 
these neighbouring states sometimes formed one geographical 
expression and sometimes two. A glance at the map vrill 
1906. ^ 
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dlow that the separate Malava would lie to the west of the 
separate Avanti. Similarly, in the Pura^as we more than 
once find Surastra, Malava, and Avanti grouped together 
as neighbouring countries, with no mention of any inter- 
vening tracts, except, perba^ts, the Bhil country (including 
Mount Abu), in the hills of Central iiidia. Thus {Bhdgavata^ 
xii, 1, 36) we have, catalogued together, the inhabitants of 
Surastra and Avanti, the Abhiras ''the tribe), the ^udras 
(doubtful reading), the Arbudas (of Mount Abu), and the 
Malavas, while the older • Purdna (Ivii, 52), 

a Central-Indiaii work, only mentions together the people 
of Sunlstra and of Avanti, and the Arbudas. There is no 
mention in either of* these of any tract between Surastra 
and Avanti or Malava. 

There is no reason for assuming that this state of affairs 
cannot have existed in Yuan Chwang's time too. He 
mentions Surilstra as an independent kingdom. But, if 
Mo-la. p’o not Malava, he never alludes to either of the 
two famous names Malava and Avanti at all. 

Having attempted to sketch as nearly as we can the 
actual state of affairs, let us see how \ uan Chwang describes 
the countr)' of Mo-lu-p’o, and compare his statements with 
the conclusion^ of Mr. Vincont Smitli. 

(1) Yuan Chwang says, ‘‘going ii(»rth*we.st (from Broach) 
for about 2,0U0 h ^say 300 mile^ we come to the country 
of Mo-la-p’u” I Beal, ii. 2<i0;. 

The exact meaning (»f this not clear. But, to use 
Mr. Vincent Smith's language in regard to Gurjara, wo may 
say, mufaitM mvtahd (>^ ; “ The exact jMunts from and to which 
the distance is reckoned are not known. The distance is 
equivalent to 350 English miles or a little more, and a point 
some 350 miles to the iiorlh-wej*t either of the town of 
Broach or of the approximut/* frontier of the Pirouch Slate 
falls within the limits of the Mo-Ia-p'o kingdom." There 
is nothing in this to prevent other parts of Mo-Iu-p'o lying 
far to the south of this point, so long as we do not have 
to go through them going north-west from Broach. The 
pilgrim describes a route taken by him — ^not the shortest 
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direct line to the nearest point in Mo-la-p^o^s territory. It 
is evident that he means that he went north-west for 350 
miles and then found himself in Mo-la-p*o, which in the 
very next sentence he describes as a very large country. 

I therefore quite freely admit* — indeed, I think it certain— 
that other parts of Mo-la-p*o coincided with the east 
of North Gujarat, say Ahmadabad and Mahi-Kantha, but 
hardly with Kaira, which is too far to the west. The line 
north-west from Broach would take the pilgrim across the 
neck of Kathiilwad, and along the east coast of the Banns 
of Cutch. 

Mr. Vincent Smith says : ‘‘ The alleged distance of 2,000 li 
is absurd .... Evidently there is a clerical error in 
the figure, which may be con jectu rally amended to 200.” 
The use of the words “ clerical error ” seems to suggest that 
Mr. Vincent Smith assumed that Yuan Chwang employed the 
Arabic system of writing numbers, and WTote a cypher too 
many. Even if ho was so far in advance of other Chinese 
writers, the fact is not very important. Whether it is an 
error of any kind or not, tliere is nothing inherently absurd 
ill the pilgrim’s 2,000 U except that they do not tally with 
3Ir. Smith’s conclusions. As.'^uming that there is no error, 
the distance would bring us to somewhere about the west 
of Milrwar, near the northern boundary of Mallani. There 
cannot have been umch westing, or we should have to cross 
the Gulf of Cambay and the Banns of Cutch. 

(2) “It is about G,000 U (say 1,100 miles) in circuit” 
(Beal, ii, 200). 

Mr. Vincent Smith does not refer to this statement. The 
“ country of Mo-lu-p’o ” must have been a large one. A 
boundary of 1,100 miles indicates an area of from 65,0p0 
to 75,000, or say roughly about 70,000 square miles.^ 

* The area, of course, depends on the sbai)e of the country. An exact square 
would give soniething over 76,000 stjuare miles. A tract twice as long as it is . 
broad would gi\e alM)ut 07,000 s(juam miles, and the smaller the area, the longer 
two of its fud^ would bti. As a rtdMctiv, ad akurdwny a tract 548 miles long and 
one mile wide would reach half across India, and would have an area of 
648 square miles. Under no conceivable circumstances can a country wiui 
boundaries totalling 1,100 miles be got to tit into North Gujarat. 
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(3) The capital (name not given) was defended (or 
supported) bj tbe river Mo**ho (said to be tbe If ah!) on the 
south and east (or on the south-east.)’’ ^ 

Mr. Smith urges this to show that tbe country^ not the 
capital, consisted only of NoVth Gujarat. What capital is 
referred to is doubtful. I purposdiy abstain from making 
guesses. I only mention that Mr. Hoars suggestion of 
Hongarpur is not impossible. I may also remind the reader 
that Dhara, which has been suggested by other scholars, is 
not once mentioned elsewhere by Yuan Chwang. 

(4) “To the north-west of the capital about 200 /i 
(say 35 miles), we come to the town of the Brahmans (or 
Brahma^apura) ” (Beal, ii. 2<>2). 

At present we do not know where this was, so that the 
clue is of little use; but it is worth nothing for future 
consideration. Mr. Smith does not refer to it. 

(5) The country of K'io-ch’a is 300 //, or three days* 
journey (say 50 miles), to the north-west of the country of 
Mo-la-p’o, of which it is an appanage (Beal, ii, 2GD). 

So Mr. Smith. If his ideutiticalion of K*ie-ch*a with 
Cutch is correct (a point on w hich Julicn was doubtful), we 
may so far agree that the portion of Mo-la-p*o from which 
the bearing of north-west and the distance of 55 miles were 
taken, must have been somew here in inodtTn North Gujarat. 
If it were to the north-west of the entire country of 
Mo-Ia-p’o, K*ie-ch*tt cannot have been Cutch, but must have 
been somewhere in eastern Sindli, north-west oi' Hilulluni, 
which does not seem probable. On the other hand, if 
K’ie-ch’a is Ehcta, and if that is the modern Eaini, as 
suggested by General Cunningham, the point from which 
^he measurement was taken must have been some place in 
the modem Ilewa-Kaiitha, so that part of Mo-la-p’o must 


^ Since writing the a)>ove, 1 acc that Monsieur Sylvain J>vi {Jottrmi ^ 
Oeiober, 1905, p. 646) intcjrprutH the paWgi; wt meanini^ ibil the 
capital lav to the ol the Mahi. Dhari oimpitea with ihia condition, 

kit is a km? way from th« river. That * Mahi-Kactui ’ numn* ^ liaak of the 
Mahl * ^ probably only a coinoideiiee with Yuan Chwong’n exprefftem. 
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1iAt 9 been in the east of Lata.^ The greater part of Ijite 
must have belonged to Broach, which was a fairly large 
state, 2,400 //, say 450 miles, in circuit. 

(6) The country of ^0-nan-to-pu-lo was an appanage of 
Mo-la-p*o. •This country was *2,000 li (say 375 miles) ia 
circuit, and therefore bad an area of something about 9,000 
square miles. It is no doubt identified correctly with 
Anandapura fthe modem Vadnagur in JS'orth Gujarat), 
and a kingdom of that size would leave very little for 
Mo-la-p*o, if ifo-la-p’o was confined to that part of the 
country. If, however, Mo-la- p’o reached as far north as 
hlullilnf, ’0-naii-to-pu-lo would be a semi-independent state, 
bounded by it on the north and east. If K*ie-ch’a was 
Kheta,^ and = Kaira, then it laj" directly to the south of 
*0-nan-to-pu-lo, and the two semi-independent states together 
occupied between them all the western part of North 
Gujarat. 

(7) Mr. Vincent Smith quotes with approval the remark 
of a Chinese scholiast^ that Mo-la-p’o is the same as the 
Southern Lo-lo (Lata) country. This cannot be true if 
Mo-la-p*o is Northern Gujaiat. It may well be true if 
EMe*ch*u is Eheta (Eaira), not Ciitch. In that case, the east 
and south-east of Lata (Kewii-Euntha and the Dangs) could 
well form a part of the large kingdom of Mo-la-p'o. 

In all this there are two facts, which, if we refrain from 
altering Yuan Chwaiig’s text, are fairly certain. One point 
in Mo-lu-p'o was near Mallani, 350 miles north-west of Broach, 
and the area of Mo-la-p’o must have been something like 70,000 
square miles. We may also assume with some confidence 
that another jmint in it lay in the east of the Lata country, 
in South Gujarat, i.e, to the east of Broach. Combining 


* Sinco this was writt^’ii, I ‘»ee that Monsieur Sylvain L6vi, in his article m 

the Journal de* Savants already referred to, p. 546, shows that the phonetic 
equivalent of K*ie-ch*a is Kbetu. • 

^ See note above. 

* Beal, ii, 260, note 67. The Northern I^-lo country was, aooording to 
a w n nil ft r authority, Valabh! (t5. 266-71). But this would imply that Vtlabhi 
^ sonth of the Mahi, whi^ does not seem to h^ve been likely in Yuan 
Cawang’s tiinq. 
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these data, and using a pair of compasses, a measure, and 
a map, we find that such a tract would cover not only the 
east of modern North GujanTt, but also South-West Rajputana, 
the east of Lfito, or modem South Gujarat, and the modern 
West Malwfi. The approximate eastern boundary would 
coincide with the present railway-line running from Indore 
to Ajmere, but it would not run so far north as the latter 
town. If we add to this territory of Mo-la-p'o the 
independent country of Surastra (including Valabhi), we 
get almost exactly the tract inhabited by the Surastras, 
Avantis, Abhiras, Sudras, Arbudas, and Malavas, of the 
Bhagavata-Puruna. 

Finally, in this connection, we can consider Yuan 
Chwang’s account of the kingdom of Ujjain. It is, he says, 
6,000 H (say 1,100 miles) in circuit, i.e. its size was the 
same as that of Mo-la-p*o. If Mo-la-p*o = Miilava, then 
the country of Ujjain, or Avanti, was in his time considered 
to be distinct from 3Ialava, as was also the opinion of the 
Bhagavata-Purana and other Sanskrit works quoted above. 
It would therefore correspond to Eastern Malwil and that 
part of Rajputana which lies south of Buudelkhancl and 
Gwalior, a tract otherwise left unprovided for by Yuan 
Chwang. This extension to the east will account for the 
distance given by the pilgrim from the Gurjara country 
(2,800 //, Beal, ii, 270), which Mr. Vincent 8raith reduces 
by one half. Yuan Chwang does not talk of the city but of 
the country of Ujjain, i.e. of Avanti. 

Mr. Vincent Smith would confine Mo-la-p’o to Northern 
Ghijarat alone. He defines it as the modern Bombay 
districts of Eaira (Kheda, i.e. Eheta) and Ahmadsibad, 
together with parts of Baroda and some adjoining territory. 
Unfortunately, the greater part of this area is already 
(according to Yuan Chwang as explained by Mr. Smith) 
occupied by Anandapura. The area of Kaira is 1,600 and 
of*Abmadabad 3,854 square miles. Add to this, as a very 
Uberal allowance, 3,506 square miles for parts of Baroda 
and some adjoining territory,*’ and we get a total of 8,964, 
or say ^000, square miles* Deduct from this 9,000 square 
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miles for Anandapura (not to qieak of the area of Eaira, 
if that is what is meant by K*ie-oh’a), and poor Mo-la-p’o» 
this rich, prosperous, and intelligent country, with two 
important towns thirty -five miles apart, is left with no area 
at all. • 

On the other hand, 'if we accept Yuan Chwang’s own 
indications, the area of Mo-la-p’o was about 70,000 square 
miles, which even if w'e deduct 9,000 square miles for 
Anandapura and 7,000 for Khe^ from the entire area of 
North Gujarat — a process which is not strictly required — 
leaves an ample area for the inclusion of the various tracts 
mentioned by me above. 

As for the Sanskrit equivalent of Mo-la-p*o, I believe 
that I am right in saying that, phonetically, it can be 
* Milava.* It is also difficult to see what name could havo 
been given to the whole of Mo-la-p’o other than the Malava 
country, with which, if we accept Yuan Chwang's figures, 
it closely coincided. Malava was a large and powerful 
kingdom, not elsewhere mentioned by the pilgrim, and we 
should expect him to mention it. The portion of that 
kingdom which adjoined Yalabhi and Surastra had no 
separate name in the age of Sanskrit literature, and was 
part of the ilalava or Avanti country then, as it was in 
Yuan Chwang’s time. The east of North Gujarat was 
a* part of Millava, and w’as as naturally called by that name 
as the East End, or any other part of the Metropolis, is 
called London. 

I have deliberately refrained, in the course of the above 
remarks, from discussing two points. One is the question 
of the identity of the king Siladitya,^ regarding whose 
recognition by Lr. Uoernle and Dr. Stein Mr. Vincent 
Smith has made such severe remarks. These gentlemen are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and, as I have 
already stated, I am no archoeologist. My object has been 
to ascertain what Yuan Chwang could have meant by bis 
geographical information, which was of some importance to 


* Sse, however, H. Ldvi’s remarks on pp. 646-8 of hia artiole.^ 
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me while dealing with the Qojaratl language in the 
Linguistic Survey of India. The pilgrim may have been 
right, or may have been wrong, in this information. 
Dr. Stein and Dr. Hoemle or Mr. Vincent Smith may have 
been right, or may have been Wrong, in vrhnt they say about 
l^iladitya. But, for my immediate 'purpose, that is not of 
interest to me. All that I wish to ascertain is what, without 
starting with any preconceived opinions, Yuan Chwang 
wished, right or wrong, to convey to his readers. I hope 
that I have succeeded in doing so. 

I had another object, and that is one over which I have 
ruminated ever since, some twenty years nj^o, I followed 
on the spot Yuan Chwang^s f»»otstcp.s at Br»dh-Oaya and 
Bajagrha, and comparwl his account with the distort!*)!! of 
it put forward by General Cunningham. That object was 
to seize the first opportunity that prt*scnted itself of pro* 
testing against the treatment of the great pilgrim as a person 
to be followed wb#*n fancy dietatrs. atid to Imj abnndom?d 
when fancy dictates. Only tlie * xtr**m<‘st necessity and 
the most f>ositi\e pnxif sh«»uM all >w to ‘correct' his 
information so as to make it agree- with other views on the 
same subject. To my mind it in :il)*olutely inadmissible to 
alter his ^east ' to ‘ west ' or his * *.*,000 ' to * and then 

to found a theory upf>n the altered t«xt. To do this is to 
throw back truth inlii the region of the imagination. It ts 
to act like the old equity-draftArnun in I*/hinfhi\ who found 
it difficult to repeal a law, but eu-y to ri*ad and interpret it 
as 1/ the word ‘ not ' ljud Ik-ci) ins 4 rt 4 *<l in each section. 

The other point which I have refiained from considering 
is the position of Yuan Chwung’s ‘ Fada-pi,' usually r«s»tored 
0^ ‘ Valabhi.’ If, as Mr. Vinceni Smith maintains, * K'ie- 
ch'a' represents *Cutch,' it up|M*ars to me that this question 
is infinitely more difficult than he Hecmn to think. Assuming, 
as I believe to bo the fact, that Fa-la-pi does represent 
Yilabhi, there are, in that case, not one but several 
diffieulties to be dealt with, which no one has as yet 
attempted to explain. As these have nothing to do with 
die portion ol llo<'la**p’Oj I leave thiuii uotouebed* It ia 
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sufficient to mention that I think that, if we identify 
K’ie-ch’a with Kheta, Eh5(^, Eaira, all these difficulties, 
except that due to the Chinese scholiast mentioned above, 
will be found to disappear. 

One word more, Tf I have a^umed the honour of breaking 
a friendly lance with Mr. Vincent Smith on a question of 
detail, it should Ikj understood that I in no way claim the 
right or the learning to criticise his Ui^itonj as a whole. 
As for that, a humble pedestrian amidst the tangled under- 
growth of roots and words may claim permission to admire 
from Ixdow its Olympian heights, and to congratulate him 
upon the success which it has achieved. 
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VI. 

SIAM AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

By r. (). BLAGIiKN’, S S.C.S. aipin.). M.R.A.S. 

TN his interesting^ pci]K*r on The Xii^amkretiigaraa List 
of Countrii“« on tlie Indo-Chinese Mainland/' ^ Colonel 
Gerini ohjeets, reri'^onalily (‘iiou^rh, to tho claim set up by 
the JavaiH*s(‘ aiitljor of th*‘ N^i;^^ara Kivtay-aina that the states 
of Kedah, Kelantan, Treii^pmu. and Palianjr in the Malay 
Peninsula and the inland of Sin ira pure at the south of it 
were dep(‘nd<n<‘ie'^ fd tin* Javain^^e empire of Majapahit. 
This allefjtxl Javaiu <c supremacy over tlie Peninsula cannot, 
in view of the known faet> of Malay history, have been 
much more than a mere pretension, ne\er su]»tantiated by 
any real effective occupation. The claim wa*' no doubt made 
under the influenee of tlie <tiiTin«i: evintN wliich in or about 
the year 1'177 \.i>. culminated in a ^n at, tliough transient, 
expansion of the Jinam-.f ^way. Palembaiig, Jambi, Pasei, 
and Samudra ^in Sumatra , I jonjj: Taiiali ;the ‘‘Laiurs End” 
of the Malay Peninsula, now known as Johor), Bangka, 
Belitung, Riau, Lingga, Ih iitaii. and a number of other small 
islands in tliis region, as well as eeriain points on the coast of 
Borneo and other places to the eastward, are in the Pasei 
Chronicle reconltMl as Inning been eoinjuereil by Majapahit 
at this |HTi(Ml or as lH*ing tributary ti> it about this time. 

Tliero is little doubt that this was the coiupiest recorded 
in the Malay Annals (the Sejarah MalayiO, which expelled 
the ruling Slalay dynasty from Singapore and led to the 
foundation of the new settlement of Malacca. The Javaneto 
do not appear to htive kept Singapore, for wo hear of no 
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Javanoso sottlemont being made there; the place simply 
lapses into insignificance us an unimportant dependency of 
Malacca. 

But so far as the Peninsula itself is conccrne<l, tliere is no 
evidence that then' was ever any real conquest by the 
JavaucM' or any lasting relation of sdl»ji*etii»n to ^laijapuhit. 

In place of this Javanese claim, ('olonel Oorini would set 
up a Sianiese CK'cupation ot the IVniii'^ula. asserting that “ all 
tliat territorj* thou lu‘long<'<l umjue'^tionahly to Sia?n, and 
continued to dti m* until the adwnt of the Portuguese ot 
Malacca.'* Similarly, in his very interf'sting article on 
Siamese I'reverh-* in the Journal of the Siam Su-iety for 
1004, he says * that the wlvdo of tlie Malay IVninsula wa.H 
under Siamese >way fi>r the two liundnsl and fifty years 
eonipri'^cd 1 m twem the middle of tlu- thirtornth and the end 
of the tift* « nth e. istury \ durji.:: whieli jw-riod many 
Siame^' eti^t^*ni'. i to,, w.re iijin«lueed to the 

Malay 

Malay hi^t 4 >r}’ i^ an oliMnin* ^ahjeet and hanlly. jM'rhajw, 
of Very gi'iural intir.'t, hut in \i» w of (Ndonel tji*rini*H 
recogniziMl jMs*ition an auth**nty on nj.itt*r- ndatingto the 
hiMorv of S»uth-Ka'*t*Tn A**ia, it is im]M»HH|hh» t.* pass over 
ill silence as^u rtion^* h as tlo M-, wiiu h are eontniry to 
aMviiaimsl fact** and in tin* hitrhe^t doL'^ns* ininhadingA 
This i*< ilu' m<»n* n«‘<*«*‘^sary a** C’-donel (lerini is mil 
altogc'ther alom* in niakintr su«dj rtitue*. For s^mie 
centuries pa^t the >110110-0 hii\e ♦ ni^d a Mimowhiii ill- 
defined suziTiiinty »»\4 r oertain fj t!o north* m Htatrs of the 
Peninsula ; and in ^upf>*»rt ♦>[ ihi- traditional sii/« minty 
(which they often tn^-d to c*»nvtTt into sonnet hing more 
Kqlt^ntial/ they M#metiine«» nmndly < l.iitmtl that the 
peninsula WlotigiMl f/** jure to them. Hut they never, tuo 
fur as I am awuiv, adduced any cvideiua* of such an itetutl 
oocupotion as Colonel (ierini usmtIs ; nor dfM*H the liiUer 


* r* 2* 1 * itttieW). 

* 1 kmlit my th«t 1 do ant for a nMiiaMmt impuU' to Oivfil aav 

ittkttiMtt U» laMlMid . iMit m iiimL lafHitiiiMd W ||n» ' 
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•bring forward any evidence that is conclusive on the point. 
While he denien the supremacy claimed for Majapahit 
(wherein ho has the facts of history on his side), and will 
not even admit so much as an ephemeral conquest of these 
territories J>y the .lavanose fwhioh indeed, except as to 
Singapore and its immediate neighbourlnHMl, is unlikely), he 
attempts to biiM* his a^isertion of a Siamese occujjation of the 
Peninsula on certain warlike ox|K»diti(>ns, begiuiiiiig about 
A.n. 1279-SO, of the Sukotliai kin^ Kuan^, who is said to 
have conquen^d the lVni]i*-ula at that period. 

I propose to con^ider thi^ allejred Siamese occupation of 
the Peninsula in the li^'ht r»f Malay liistory. But first of 
all, in ord«T to avoid ambi^rnify. I would say that when 
I speak of tlu* Malay I’eiiinsula I do not (like some other 
writers, including' (’olonel Cb-rini) include in the term the 
whole territory which li« s betu< en T<‘na>serim and Singapore. 
As u matter of phyMcal g(‘ography, the Peninsula begins 
about lut. 7 where it join> the long isthmus which 

connects it with tht' mainland of Iiido-China. But that 
is u more matter of technical teiininology, whereas the 
distinction I vi"!! to (l^a\^ is of sulisiaiitial importance. 

The Malay Peninsula, iu the seu-<e in which I use the 
expression here, e«»mpri''e'- that part only of this long tongue 
of land where for centurieN jxist the bulk of the settled 
population has Ixvii of Malay race and .sjieech and of the 
Muhammadan religion. In that sense the Malay Peninsula 
begins ub(»ul lat. 7 A few generations ago the ethnical 
frontier w’us on tin* whole somewhat to the north of that 
parallel,^ but during the lu>t two centuries it has shifted 
slowly southward. It i> siiid that Seiiggoru (lat. 7° 12') 

was once a Malav town ; if that was so, it must have been 

» • 

a very long time ago, for now the plaee is mainly Siamese, 
in so far as it is not Chinese.^ Even to the south of lat. T® 

• 

* AppuroiiUy rathur to the uorth ot thU parallel on tJi© west coast o£ the 
Peniliatiia, ami to Uko twkulh of it iu the ilutricU* lurtber east. 

» See NewbolU, ** Straits of Malacca," vol. ii, pp. 2, f»7. 

♦ iM., |»p. 71-8 ; Annandale A Bobinsoo, Fasciciiii liakyeiMe, 

nflDt, p. liL ^ 
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ihere arc at the present day a few small patches where 
Siamese constitute the bulk of the settled population, but, 
Toughl}* speaking, the ethnical boundary may be taken to be 
about lut. T^. Here Siamese territory, in the true sense of 
the word, borders on two historic Malay states: K^^dah, 
which still survives as a tributary Mute, and Putaui, which, 
like Kedah, was ravaged by the Sianie^ic some seventy years 
ago, and, less fortunate than its neighbour, has been broken 
up by the iiivadeis int<» a number of .small fragments, over 
most of which weak Malay ruler> are allowed to exercise 
a nominal sway undt r the su/erainty of the Siamese King 
and the su}h.t vision of a Siaiueso High ('oinmissiouer. But 
broken or whole, with (limini>hed boundarie> and in a jM)»itioii 
of dependence lliouirh tlu*y may 1 k‘, Krdah and Patani have 
for centurio Ishju e^M Uti.dly Malay >ta!eN. the einniinstancc 
of their Ix'iiiir olTieially *'t\led SiaiiU M- pr^»vinee^ and having 
strange Siaine**i‘ eonttTre<i ujhuj tlo in notwithstanding. 

They lane tlo ir pLa-i in Malay histtin. and by their sjjei'ch, 
race, and faith they an unini^takiibly alien to tlu* Siamese*, 
Tliert* are relati\rly it SiaineM^ t lt no nt'* in their j>(»i)ulation,' 
and tho*^' have probably only eona in during the la^l few 
generation-. Further to iht in the remaining .‘elates 

of the Penin'iula -tieh a- Kidaiitan. Trengganu, P(*nik, and 
Pahang ito -ay notliing td Sehiiiirt/r^ the Mt^'gri Sunl)ilan, 
and Johorn tht n* are ikj Siann -e u*jrt!i inentimiing, and 
there i» no evith^nei that tlo n* < \tr were any. 

To return to the allegeil Siainen^. -.way t»\t»r the IVninsuIa 
from rind a.o. to loll, I wtuild o}>ser\e tliat it is 

in terms contradiet4'd by Mime of ('»>lon<'l (Mrini'- own 
authorities, viz , the Fhine-e work- known a- the Ying-yai 
Sheng-laii (ot llltij, tin* Hai-yu toj FV»7), and the Hislor}* 
of the Ming I)nia-ty { Itil-b, Ihj4>k ‘TJo.* These 
authorities expressly slate that in the year 1 lo;j the Chiticsc 


•* fw'K* StijipU miiil, ji*, i\u. t-r lh« ti/urt* 

ite Mab) pre{w«a<li'mi^' m tb<* nVt# i»rv i;trim ht Kidsli, 

«hkb mfjTit Io Putdlunz, taid m tte otlief 

Imd, the Sittiiueie jintp^mdcTSiioe ie fiuirlud. 

* Gmoeireldt ta MtucdUaiietitti Psp«r» ivJAtuitf ia iDdu^Clotui,** tadiMilii 
if Pm* a $ef. 
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^peror cent an embassy to Malacca ; that Malacca returned 
the compliment in 1405, on which occasion the Chinese 
emperor invested the local chief with regalia and appointed 
him king of the country ; likewise that in 1409 another 
Chinese embassy again recognized the independent status 
of Malacca.' In 1419, and again in 1431, Malacca com- 
plainod to the Court of China that Siam was planning an 
attack against her, and the Emperor forbade the Siamese 
King from carrying out his suj)posed intention, and on the 
second occa8h)U i.s.^ut'd a decree that he should live in 
harmony with his neighbour^ and refrain from acting 
against the orders of tlic ImiKTial Court. say the Chinese 
records ; but it is to lx? feared that the.st* paternal admonitions 
had little effect on the Siamese, who repeatedly made war 
on Malacca in spite of the Emperor's orders. 

Now of cours(> it is f»pen to argument whether the 
Emperor of (*hina had any sort (»f jiiriscliction or heus standi 
to interfere lH‘tw(*en Siam and Malacca at all. even if Siam 
stood (us it is generally Kdioved to have done) in some sort 
of dependent ndation toward^ the Cele>tial throne. But 
it is surely perfectly obvioii'- that China could not have 
solemnly nT(»giii/ed tlie indeiKiidence of Malacca and 
invested its ruler as king, if the place had Kx‘n at that 
time actually in Siamc'^e occupation. Thus the>c Chinese 
authorities, which, it must be remembered, are matter of fact 
documents, some (»f them oflieial records and contemporary 
with the events they relate, suffiee to knock rather more 
than a century off tlie alleged two and a half centuries of 
Siamese swuy over the Peninsula. 

It is true that thesi' s;iino reeonls state that “ formerly ” 
Malacca was not u kingdom, but was a niciv chieftainship 
tributary to Siam, the Ilai-yu adding that the chief who was 
in charge of the country had revolted against his master and 

* Thi» indepeniletioo is of courno oonsuloreil by the ChiiK*t«o chroniclers as hsing 
siib}^ to the gon(*ral overriding su/eniinty then cluimixl by China over the whole 
of EaBteni Asia. It is reidly comical ti» rvad of J uv», Siam, and China all almost 
at the same time claiming supremacy over the Peninsula, while in fact none of 
them bad anv actual footing there. These rival claims (even if wa did not 
know their hmlowness alimuU) are enough to destroy one another. 
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made himself independent at some period which could not 
(in 1537) be ascertained.^ I will return to that point 
hereafter ; but in the meantime I would emphasize the fact 
that during the whole of the fifteenth century Malacca, the 
leading state of the Peninsula, was' an independent Malay 
kingdom, recognized as such bye the Chinese Imperial 
authorities, and was often at war with Siam, but in no 
sense under Siamese sway. The King and people were 
Muhammadans ; they had their own laws,* their own 
administrative system, their own language and customs; 
in fact, with the exception of that tincture of Indian 
civilization which is shared by most of the civilized races of 
Further India, they had nothing whatever in common with 
Siam. During the whole of this period they maintained, at 
frequent intervals, diplomatic relations with China by the 
sending and receiving of embassies, which were openly 
accorded official recognition. It is quite certain that from 
the year 1405, when China, then beyond all question the 
leading power in Eastern Asia, recognized the claims of 
Malacca, its independence was de facto maintained till 1511, 
when the place fell into the hands of the Portuguese. 

This state of things is in all essentials confirmed by the 
evidence of the Commentaries of Alboquerque ® and by the 
Malay Annals (the SSjarah Malayu).^ The former work no 
doubt merely embodies the oral traditions current about the 
time of the Portuguese conquest ; the latter, though probably 
based in part on earlier written sources, was not itself 


^ The account in the History ol the Ming Dynasty might be taken to mean 
that Malacca was tributary to Siam up to the year 1403, and renounced its 
lUlegiance at the suggestion of the Cninese envoy. But tills hardly seems 
egnsistent with the conservative tendencies of Chinese policy, and is therefore 
improbable. If it was, however, the fact, it goes to show that the Siamese 
BUjirema^* was of a very nominal character, seeing that it could be thrown off so 
easily. There can have been no real sway, no actual Siamese occupation, but 
a mere paper suzerainty at the most. 

‘ A translation of the laws of Malacca will be found in Newbold, qp. cif., 
ydl. ii, p. 231 ct teq, 

* ^nslated by W. de G. Birch in the Hakluyt Society’s publications. See 
eepedaUy vol. iii, pp. 71-84. 

^ Partly translated by John I^den under the title Malay Annals.’* The 
best edition in Malay is that of Singapore (1896, cd. Shellabear). 
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composed till a.d. 1612. Botli are therefore inferior as 
authorities to the earlier Chinese records. But where they 
agree with these records, their value as independent cor- 
roborative evidence is ijot to be denied. It is pretty dear 
from a comparison of these sources, as I tried to show some 
years ago,^ that the usimlly received Malay chronology is 
incorrect and must be cut down considerably. But it 
is also evident that some five or six of the Malay rajas of 
Malacca, whose conquests and other exploits are related 
in the Sejarah Malay u, are perfectly historical personages, 
even though their Malay chronicler has woven some legendary 
lore into his history of their lives. They really lived and 
reigned in the fifteenth century. They conquered neigh- 
bouring states, such as Pahang, Siak, Kampar, and Indragiri 
(these last three in Sumatra), squabbled with Palembang 
(another Sumatran state), ^ were in diplomatic relations with 
Majapahit and China, and were several times at open feud 
with Siam. They came near to welding the whole Peninsula, 
as far as Ki^dah and Patani inclusive, into a Malay empire, 
and but for their conquest by the Portuguese it is possible 
that they might have succeeded in doing so. Anyhow, 
a few years before the Portuguese conquest, they defeated 
a Siamese fleet which had been sent to attack them. 

One may well ask, what is there, so far as the fifteenth 
century is concerned, to show for the alleged Siamese sway 
over the Peninsula, seeing that its leading state at this time 
enjoyed such a perfectly autonomous position ? 

Perhaps, however, it may be suggested that even if 
Malacca was independent from 1405 onwards, it may have 
been in Siamese hands some twenty-five years earlier, at 
the time when the Nagara Kretagama was written. If that 
be so, I should like to have it explained how, in such a short 
space of time, the Siamese so completely lost their hold over 

^ Aotes du Onzi^me CongrdB Intemationul des Orientalistes, ii, pp. 239-268. 

3 See Groeneveldt, op, cit,^ p. 163. At some time between 1408 and 1415 the 
King of Malacca appears to have raised a claim to sovereignty over Palembang, 
* whi^ place seems to have been still under Javanese suprem^y, and there was 
a Bugg^on that this claim was put forward with the sanction of China ; but 
this was formally repudiated by the Chinese emperor. 

* 1906 . 
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this region. But what evidence is there that it was really 
Siamese in 1380, any more than in 1405 or 1500 ? According 
to the Sejarah Malayu, Malacca was founded in consequence 
of and soon after the destruction of ^^ingapore by the forces 
of Majapahit. This event, I believe, I was the first to date 
at about the year 1377,' and I am glad to observe that 
Colonel Gerini agrees with mo : it avoids the necessity of 
restating here the grounds which led me to that conclusion. 
I suppose, therefore, that I shall not be far wrong in 
assuming the foundation of Malacca to have been ap- 
proximately sjmchronoiis with the writing of the Nagara 
KrStagama, which apparently contains no mention of the 
new settlement. The Malay chronicler tells us nothing 
very definite as to the condition of the Peninsula at the 
time of its foundation, except that Muhammadanism had not 
yet become the established religion of the eountiy'. The 
conversion of the ruling d^niasty to Islam must, however, 
have happened a few years later, as the Chinese embassy 
of 1409 found that religion established. 

According to Colonel Gerini’s contention, we arc to 
believe, it seems, that in 1380 or thereabouts the Peninsula 
was held bj’ the Siamese, who were good enough to 
acquiesce in the establishment of a new Malay state in their 
midst, and who in the space of a single generation had so 
completely effaced themselves that not a trace of them 
remained. This strikes me as being in the highest degree 
improbable. 

My data do not enable me to pursue the alleged Siamese 
occupation of the Peninsula further back into the dim past; 
but I have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that if 
the conquest of the Peninsula in 1279-80 by King Ruang 
really took place — if, that is to say, that warlike monarch or 
his army ever got further south than Ligor or Senggora — 
the exploit was a mere episode which left no permanent 
traces. What, in fact, arc the Siamese customs, institutions, 
etc., that during this supposed period of Siamese occupation 


‘ Actes du Onzi^me Congr^ International dcs Orientalistes, ii, pp. 250-1. 
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were introduced among the Malays P I know of no single 
specifically Tai (or Thai) characteristic among the Malays 
or any of the other indigenous inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
as defined above. Thia is the^more remarkable as there is 
plenty of evidence in the Peninsula of a former Indo-Chinese 
domination, as I shall state presently, but it is not Siamese 
at all. One would, however, like to have fuller and better 
particulars as to the expeditions of King Huang, and I trust 
that Colonel Gerini will be good enough to supply them. 

It will be objected to my arguments that the authorities 
I have referred to expressly state that Siam “formerly” 
owned the Peninsula, and that local legends and traditions 
ascribe to the Siamese a number of ancient forts, mires, and 
other striking landmarks, the real origin of which is lost in 
antiquity. Further, it ma}^ be pointed out that the Siamese 
suzerainty over the northern states of the Peninsula has 
been acknowledged for several centuries by the Malay rulers 
sending periodical tribute in the form of ‘ golden flowers ^ 
{hunga to the Court of Siam. 

I will deal with this last point first. It seems to me 
entirely irrelevant to the issue here raised. The northern 
states of the Peninsula have for centuries past had good and 
sufficient reasons for desiring to propitiate their powerful 
neighbour. To them the King of Siam and his viceroy of 
Ligor were ever a dangerous menace, and it needs no 
hypothesis of conquest or occupation to explain the attitude 
which the Malay rajas adopted. During the early part of 
the last (jentury gallons of ink were spilt in learned dis- 
sertations as to the precise rights of the King of Siam over 
these Malay feudatories, vassals, or subordinate allies of his. 
I do not propose to revive these extinct controversies, for 
they can have no bearing on the purely historical question 
of the relation of Siam to the Malay Peninsula in medieval 
times. I would only observe that, until a comparatively recent 
period, the Siamese overlordship (whatever its theoretical 
rights may have been) remained in fact a purely external 
* suzerainty : these Malay states were left to enjoy autonomy 
ao long as they sent their periodical tribute of golden flowers 
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with reasonable punctuality. Such as it was, this homage 
was confined to the four northern states of the Peninsula^ 
Kedah, Fatani, Ki^lantan, and Tr^ngganu ; the others, which 
are now under British protection or suzerainty, had, as a rule^ 
no dealings with Siam at all. 

The other argument at first sight seems much stronger : 
we have all the authorities, Chinese, Portuguese, Malay 
(and, I suppose, Siamese), alleging or admitting that m some 
far distant past Siam had held the Peninsula. Well, is it 
quite certain that ‘ Siam ’ and ^ the Siamese * are, in this 
instance, convertible terms? The people we call Siamese 
do not apply that name to themselves, but call themselves 
Thai, and are a branch of the Tai race. Long before they 
came down from their original seats in Southern China, the 
country which they were eventually to occupy already bore 
the name of Siam. This country, the valley of the Me-nam, 
had (as Colonel Gerini has shown us elsewhere^) a long 
history prior to its conquest by the Tai race. For the first 
ten centuries or more of our ora it was inhabited by a race 
allied to the Mon people of Pegu and the Khmer people of 
Camboja. Now of the influence of this race there are in 
the Malay Peninsula abundant traces. The dialects of the 
remnants of the wild aboriginal tribes that have escaped 
absorption by the more civilized Malay population are not 
merely distantly related to the languages of the Peguans 
and Cambojans, but also in certain parts of the Peninsula 
exhibit traces of direct contact with some such Indo-Chinese 
race. Thus in certain portions of the Peninsula^ the numerals 
used by these rude tribes are nearly identical with the Mon 
numerals. Now it is quite certain that there has been no 
possibility of recent contact between the Mons and these 
wild tribes ; since the time when the Malays colonized the 
Peninsula and the Siamese occupied the isthmus leading to 
it, these tribes have been completely cut off from all relations 

^ See hie contribntioiis to the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Ueview in the 
yeaxB 1900-1902. 

^ Southern Selangor, North-Eastern Pahang, the N^gri S^mbilan, and Northern 
Johor. 
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with the Mon and Khmer peoples. But, on the other hand, 
their numerals have diverged so slightly from the Mon 
type that there must have been direct contact at a period 
which in the history of human development cannot be styled 
remote.^ I^think one would not be far wrong in suggesting 
that it was something lefis than a thousand years ago. 

Here, then, we have real evidence of the former presence 
of a strong Indo-Chinese element in the Peninsula ; but it 
is not Siamese in our sense of the word at all, that is to 
say, it is not Thai or Tai. It is Siamese in the old sense, 
viz., that it probably proceeded from the country which 
boars that name ; but of Thai (or Tai) influence there is 
not a trace to be found. 

These are some of the grounds on which, until better 
evidence is adduced, I venture to doubt the reality of any 
such early Siamese occupation of the Peninsula as Colonel 
Gerini alleges. The early history of this region is somewhat 
of a mystery, but it would appear that, before the Malays 
colonized it, it was in part occupied by a Mon-Khmer race, 
who probably held a few points on the coast. Then, some- 
where about the eleventh or twelfth century perhaps, these 
remote possessions were given up, probably because the home 
country of these lu do- Chinese settlers was in the throes 
of war and in course of being conquered by the invading 
Thai race. When, after a prolonged series of struggles, the 
latter had made themselves masters of Siam, it is quite 
possible that they took stock of what they had conquered, and 
endeavoured to claim for themselves all the territories that 
had formerly been occupied by the race they had overcome : 
it is a familiar principle, applied a few years ago against Siam 


1 Compare the forms of these numerals : — 
12 3 

Southern Sakai ) • « i i 

<Malay Peninsula) j ““ 

Mon (written) ... mwai mba pi 
ma& 


4 

empun 

pan 


Mon (spoken) 


mba 


a or /p&n or 
_ a 


5 6 

masokn pSru’ 

m^un t&rau thkpali 

fm’sonorlt’rau or (th*p&hor 
tp’son fk’rau \kh^^. 


IpM Ipon tp’son 
It is obvious that in some cases the modem forms in the aborminal dialects of 
the Peninsula are more archaic than the modern Mon speech itseli. 
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by the French, when they claimed all the tributary states 
over which the empire of Annam had formerly exercised 
suzerainty. But in the meantime the Peninsula hod been 
colonized by the Malays from Sumatra, and Siam did not 
succeed in wresting it from its new rulers, xhat is my 
reading of the history of this region: a hollow claim to 
supremacy by the Siamese, founded not on their own 
conquests or actual occupation, but on the earlier settlements 
of the Mon-Khmer race whose country they had taken ; 
a failure to make good these pretensions^ and a series of 
raids and aggressions on the small Malayan states ; that 
is a brief summary of the relations of Siam to the Peninsula 
in medieval times ; and that, I take it, is why the Peninsula 
is rightly called the Malay Peninsula, although at the 
present day Siam is politically suzerain over the northern 
third of iU 

For the rest, though venturing to differ entirely from 
Colonel Gerini’s interpretation of history, I may perhaps 
be allowed to add that his identification of the Niigara 
KrCtagama names of countries appears to me to be un- 
impeachable. With regard to the doubt which he throws 
on the antiquity of the name of Kedah, I would observe 
that this state is mentioned under that name in the Sdjarah 
Malayu as obtaining regalia by investiture from the King 
of Malacca.^ That is not, of course, very conclusive, as this 
event is related of a period just preceding the Portuguese 
conquest, but, after all, Kedah may very well be the old 
native name of the country and Langkasuka its literary 
name. Many places in Further India and the islands bear 
two names : thus, Pegu was styled Hamsawati, Tumasik 
was called Singapura ; similarly Siak (in Sumatra) is known 


^ The rest is under British overlordship. The Peninsula, having never 
achieved political unity, suffers from the want of a convenient proper name.. 
** Golden Chersonesus ” and “ Malay Peninsula ’* are clumsy descriptions. 

Malacca’* was (and to some extent still is) used by Continental authorities as 
a name for the Peninsula, but has not found favour with English writers, and 
sounds rather absurd locally because the town to wliich the name really belongs 
has lost all its old political and commercial importance. 

* Leyden’s “Malay Annals,” pp. 321-3; “ S^jarah Malayu” (ed. 1896)> 
pp. fAV, fAA. 
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as S^ri Indrapura, and many other such instances could 
be given. All this merely illustrates the varnish of Indian 
culture which spread over these regions during the first 
dozen centuries or so of our era. Sometimes the native 
name alone has survived, •sometimes the Indian one, 
occasionally both.^ • 

I do not propose in this place to criticize in detail the 
etymologies which Colonel Gcrini suggests tor some ot the 
older local names: some of them seem to me of a rather 
speculative character. But it is worth mention that Langta- 
suka still lives in the memory of the local Malays. It 
has developed into a mj'th, being e\idently the ^ spirit-land ^ 
referred to as Lakan Suka (‘ Lakawn Suka ’) by the peasantry 
of the Patani states and the realm of Alang-ka-suka, 
interpreted by a curious folk-etymology as the ‘ country of 
what you will/ ^ a sort of fairy-land where the KSdah Malays 
locate the fairy princess Sadong, who rules over the Little 
People and the wild goats of the limestone hills, and per- 
sistently refuses all suitors, be they never so high-bom or 
otherwise eligible.^ 

I trust that these observations, made in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but with the genuine desire that the history of 
the Malay Peninsula may be set in a true light, may lead 
the able author from whom I have ventured on some points 
to differ, to contribute additional evidence in support of his 
own point of view, and thus further elucidate the obscure 
past of this somewhat neglected region. 


^ Little weight can be attached to the statement in the Marong Mahawangsa 
on which Colonel Gerini relies. That work is one of the least satisfactory of 
Malay chronicles, being indeed little more than a collection of fairy tales. 

* As my friend Mr. R. J. Wilkinson has pointed out to me, the name should, 
if it is to fit this fictitious etjTnology, be pronounced Alang-kah-suka. 

3 See Fasciculi Malayenses, pt. ii (a), pp. 25-6; and Skeat, ‘^Fables and 
Folk Tales from an Eastern Forest,” pp. 49-51, 81. 
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VII. 

NOTES ON SOME MALDIVIAN TALISMANS, 

AS JNTEBPKETOD BY THE SHEMITIC DOCTRINE OP 
rORRESPOXVEXCE. 

These Talismans were brought from the Maldire Islands bjr 
Mr. J. Stanley Gardiner, M.A., F.R.G.S., etc., Fellow of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, and are the subject of 
the following paper read to the Royal Asiatic Society by the 
Rev. S. Stewaet Stitt, M.A., formerly Scholar of Pembroke 
College, and late Chaplain of Gonville and Cains College, 
Cambridge. 


Introduction. 

rpHESE talismans represent the later and more elaborate 
magic which can be traced to the influence of the 
Cabala^ a theosophical work embodying the Gnostic traditions 
of past ages. The ideas contained in them are chiefly to be 
found in the ‘^Sepher Yetzirah,’^ or '^Book of Formation,” 
which is held by some authorities to be the oldest philo- 
sophical treatise to be found in the Hebrew language. 
The same authority tells us it is referred to by both the 
Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, and therefore this work 
or a similar predecessor is at least as old as a.d. 200. 

The Sepher Yetzirah (in contradistinction to the Zohar, 
or “Book of Splendour,” which mainly deals with the essential 
dignities of the Godhead, and with the emanations that have 
aprung therefrom, with the doctrine of the Sephiroth and 
the ideals of Macroprosopus and Microprosopus) is mainly 
concerned with our universe and with the microcosm.^ 

We shall now proceed to examine how the teachmg 
contained therein was applied to the making of talismans 
and working of spells, or practical Cabala. 

^ Cf. Jewish Encyolopaodia, toI. iii, article ** Cabala,” p. 463. 
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The remarkable and well-known symbol which oonsiste 
of the interlaced triangles within a circle, commonly called 
the Seal of Solomon or the Shield of David, and which 
appears in every religious system that came under Semitic 
influence, was used by the ' Oabalists to illustrate their 
doctrine of Perfect Correspondence* or Sjmthesis. For the 
purposes of this paper it will suffice to say that with the 
Sun in the centre of the circle, and the other six planets 
placed in a particular order on the points of the triangles, 
it was meant to signify the Solar System, Each of the 
seven planets represented not only certain sounds, numbers, 
colours, moral qualities, and metals, but also tie different 
features of the couni enance of the one Ruler of that system, 
while the signs of the Zodiac belonging to each, in their 
turn represented the viirious organs of the body. 
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This doctrine of Harmony or Correspondence went so far 
as to lead the magicians to make their charms only at the 
proper hour, of the proper materials, accompanied by the 
proper invocations and fumigations, and clad in the proper 
colours applicable to the purpoSes they were meant to achieve. 
For their motto was "fliat the microcoam should he as the 
macrocosm, just as every dcwdrop contains the moon ; and 
their object, therefore, was to make the creature reflect his 
Creator. 

Numbers play a large part in this system (in fact, they 
come Rrst), for each number denoted at least a sound, an 
idea, a colour, a metal, a force, and those six things were 
summed up under a seventh, which wo may call a planetary 
influence, of which tlicre were st^ven. 

These numbers, again, were divided into \arious classes. 
For the purposes of this paper it is only necessary to 
consider one, namely, the primary numbers or digits, which 
were believed to represent the Lmnc W \U in Act, and thus 
were the ordinary ones used in a certain class of talisman 
or amulet, which represented the concrete expression of 
prayer to the Almighty for some marks of His protection 
or favour. These digits were nine in number, for in the 
number 10 unity returns to infinity, and so closes the first 
series. Therefore in this connection a method was devised 
to reduce all numbers to digits by dividing them by 9. 
This has been called theosophical reduction, or ‘ the proof by 
9.’ That is, however many digits appear in the numerical 
expression of sacred sentences or in magical formulae, their 
significance can only be understood by adding them up and 
dividing by 9, the true nmnber concealed being the last 
remainder. Should the figures be exactly divisible by 9, 
leaving no remainder, then 9 is the number required. For 
instance, 

4678 would = 24 -r- 9 with remainder 6. 

3 69 would = 18 -r 9 with no remainder, therefore the 
number is 9. 


We now must enquire how these numbers were severally 
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allocated to the different planets, sounds, etc. ; and before 
doing so it is necessary to remark that in no magical work 
is this system clearly stated. Each author lays down various 
axioms, but expects the reader to draw his own deductions. 
It is therefore only possible' to test one’s deductions by 
experiment, and the results of one experiment are now being 
presented before you in this paper on Maldivian talismans, 
which is an attempt to demonstrate experimentally certain 
deductions based on axioms laid down in the “ Sepher 
Tetzirah,” and works like those of Kircher, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Trithemius, Joannes Baptista Porta, and others. 

It is well to take as a starting-point some fact upon which 
most of the old alchemists and astrologers agree, viz. in their 
allotment of certain metals to certain planets. 

We have nine numbers to deal with, which fall into three 
triads, or groups of three each, thus : 

14 7 

2 5 8 

3 6 9 

The first triad consists of the first three digits, 1, 2, 3, the 
Primary metals. These are gold, silver, tin, and they are 
severally allotted to Sun O, Moon ]) , and Jupiter So 
here the niunber of the Sun is 1, of the Moon 2, and of 
Jupiter 3. 

The second triad deals with the next three digits, 4, 6, 6, 
and the Solar metals. These are gold, mercury, copper, 
and they are severally allotted to Sun O , Mercury 5 > and 
Venus 9 • So we have another number for the Sun, namely 
4, the number for Mercury is 5, and of Venus 6. 

The third triad deals with the next three digits, 7, 8, 9, 
and the Lunar metals. These arc silver, lead, iron, and they 
are in their turn severally allotted to Moon }) , Saturn , 
and Mars (J . Thus Moon also has another number, namely 
7, "the number for Saturn is 8, and that of Mars 9. 

This arrangement of numbers, metals, and planets as 
Primary, Solar, and Lunar applies also to sound and colour 
and moral qualities, but it does not come within the scope 
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ot this paper to discuss the Shemitic doctrine of Corre- 
spondence fully, but only to use it so far as it applies to the 
elucidation of the accompanying talismans. 

The following table will serve to sum up the conclusions 
at which we have arrived : — 


Planets. 

P 

Heerew Name. 

a\iiARic Name. 

Character. 

(a) Positive. ■ (3) Negative. 

Sun 

1, 4 

Shemesh 

Ash-Sbamsu 

PoAver 

Slavery. 

Moon 

2, 7 

Lavanah 

Al-Qaraaru 

Fertility 

Barrenness. 

Mars 

9 

Madim 

Al-Mirrikbu 

War 

Peace. 

Mercury... 

5 

KokaL 

Al-’Uturidu 

Wisdom 

FoUy. 

Jupiter ... 

3 

Tzedcq 

Al-Mushtari 

Wealth 

Poverty. 

Venus 

6 

Nogah 

1 Az-Zuliratu 

1 Love 

Hate. 

Saturn ... 

8 

Shabbathai 

1 

1 Az-Zuhalu 

Life 

Death. 


Athanasius Kirchcr, in his great work (Edipm JEgupiiacm 
(vol. ii, p. 232), tells us how the ancient astrologers arrived 
at the order of the days of the week as being Sun’s day, 
Moon’s day, Mar’s day, etc. They started with the assump- 
tion that each of the twenty-four hours of the day was ruled 
over by one of the seven planets. The planet that ruled the 
first hour gave its name to that day of the week. 

The planets were arranged in the following order : the sun 
in the centre, with the negative or feminine planets on the 
left, and the positive or masculine planets on the right, 
thus : — 

}) 5 9 © ^ ^ 

Negative. Positive. 

Each^ of these planets was supposed to rule and preside over 
the several hours of the day in retrograde order. For instance, 
if Saturn ruled over the first hour of the day, Jupiter would 
rule over the second, Mars the third. Sun the fourth, Venus 
the fifth, Mercury the sixth, Moon the seventh, while Saturn 
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again would govern the eighth hour, the fifteenth, and the 
twenty-second in the course of a day of twenty-four hours. 
Jupiter then would govern the last hour but one, and Mars 
the twenty- fourth hour; the ruler of the twenty-fifth hour 
would then be Sun, and as the twenty-fifth hour is the first 
hour of the ensuing day it would take its name from that of 
the ruler of the first hour and would thus be Sun’s day. 
Similarly, the last hour of the day on which the Sun would 
rule on his day would bo the twenlj’^-second, and so the third 
planet in order from the Sun, i.e. Moon, would rule over the 
ensuing or Moon’s day. 

The following figure was emplo5’'ed to illustrate this 
arrangement : — 



ri©l?r!J Ili 

a 
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The explanation of the circular figure is as follows: — 
If a line be drawn between © and }> , 9 and 5 
found on the arc of the circle thus formed. If we now turn 
to the table beneath we see the last two hours of the Dies 
Solis are ruled over by these two planets,. In like manner^ 
if a line be drawn from •}) to ^ , on the arc thus described 
are Ip and “y, which are the planets ruling the last two 
hours of the Dies Lunce, Lines drawn from 

C? to 5, 

5 to "y, 

% 

9 to h 

will also show on the respective arcs thus described the 
planets ruling the last two hours of their respective days. 
It has been said that children’s games and toys often refer 
to the magic of the past. In this case the arrangement of the 
planetary hours of the day remind us of the old-fashioned 
country dance called Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The Maldivian Talismans. 

. c r 1 r 1 I r ^ 

, 1 ° I 1 1 1 1 r 1 A 

Fig. 3. — A Talisman fok Wisdom. 

The first two talismans in this collection are simple 
personal amulets. They were apparently written at a certain 
period in a particular hour of a particular day, probably, 
as the moon is so strong in them, at the first period of the 
first hour of Monday, which is the Moon’s day. They were 
then carefully folded, so that they could easily be carried 
on the person of him whom they were meant to help. He, 
on his part, was never to open them, or their eflicacy would 
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cease. They both consist of three lines of letters and 
numbers each, over a line ending in the letters of Ya Allah,, 
with the pentacle or sign of luck in the comer. 

The first reads thus : — 

113344665599 = 5j6 = 11 = 2 = ])- 
53636135 = 32= 5= $ 

4166663686 = 52= 7= ]) + 

It then, is a concrete prayer that its wearer should be 
endowed with the influence of Mercury ^utdrid) or 

Wisdom, both for this w’orld and the next. The positive 
number of the Moon applies to this life, the negative number 
refers to the side or face of the Moon, or the unveiling of 
Isis, which can nevt?r be seen in this life. We are here 
reminded of the mystical meaning of the words in Exodus 
xxxiii, 20 and 23 : “ Thou canst not see My face : for there 

shall no man see Me, and live Thou shalt see 

My back parts : but My face shall not be seen.’’ 

It may be only a remarkable coincidence, but it is certainly 
worth mentioning that the sum of the numbers of the letters 
of both of the Christian names of the person for whom these 
amulets were made, come by the Cabalistic method of counting 
to one of the numbers of the Moon. 

. 1 1 ^ r PI IP 1 r 

, 1 c 1 n vn 1 po r 
,511 prpp r r r r I n I I 1^ 

Fig. 4. — A Talisman fok Hicilfs. 

The second amulet reads thus : — 

669246641 3=47=11 = 2=}) — 
656667661452 6=66=12 = 3 = ']/ 
5114344223311611 1=43= 7 = D + 
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This is a concrete prayer that the possessor of this amulet 
should have not only earthly but heavenly riches, for Jupiter 
mushtari) is the Divine attribute of grace or riches. 
In this charm we see the letters of Ya Allah more distinctly 
than in the*former. 



Fig. 6«. — A Talisman fok Good Luck. 


Fig. 5. This talisman is remarkable for the form it 
assumes. It is in the form of a pyramid, an ancient way 
of describing the solar system, as will be seen in Fig. 5b. 
Its meaning appears to be that the sum of the signs of the 
'Zodiac on the right, or the positive houses of the planets, 
is 6, or Taurus, the house of Venus, and the exaltation oi^ 


j.a.A.8. 1906. 


9 
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Moon. This bahnces the sum of the dgns on the left, or 
negative honaes of the planets, which comes to 9, the number 
of Scorpio, the negative house of Mars. So we have Venus 
(Love) and Moon (Health or Fertility), both at their strongest, 
combined to bind Mars with his destructive influence, when 





in his weak house. To use astrological terms, it is Venus 
and Moon in good aspect, afflicting Mars. This probably 
was not only an indication of the time when this charm was 
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made, but was also meant to perpetuate the results of It of 
favourable direction of these three planets for the purpotijeg 
of this talisman. 

If we now examine the centre of the figure we shalJ 
see a curioifti magical table of Arabic numbers, which by the 
method of calculation referred to above may be read as — 

9 12 7 5 
2 7 5 9 1 

5 9 12 7 
1 2 7 5 9 

7 5 9 1 2 

If we add these figures up horizontally and vertically, we 
find the total of each line is 24 , or 6 — the number of 
Venus, 9* Again, if we add the sum of these totals taken 
vertically and horizontally, we again get as a last remainder 
6, or 9 • Once more, if we add these figures up crosswise, 
from left to right and from right to left, we get the same 
total, i.e, 6, or 9 • 

Lastly, when we add up all possible last remainders of this 
square we get twice 6 = 12 = 3 = Jupiter or Wealth. 
The numbers round the square come to 96 = 15 = 6 = 9 • 

The outer ring of figures — 

(a) on the top = 3000 = 3 = ‘y , Jupiter, 

(/8) on the bottom = 3900 = 39 = 3 = *]/, Jupiter. 

Total ... 6 = 9 > Venus. 

According to the archetype referred to above, Jupiter and 
Venus are interchangeable, i.e. are as positive and negative, 
husband and wife, so this talisman is evidently meant to 
be a powerful prayer for what is now called ffood luck, i.e., 
a combination of perfect love and perfect wealth, or rather 
perfect power of loving. 
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Fig. 6a contains, inside a square protected by emblems 
to wbicb -^e will refer later — 

24 small triangles = 6=9 
4 large triangles = 4 = © 

4 large squares =4 = 0 
4 smaller squares = 4 = 0 


Total 


18 = 9 = c?- 
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The sum of benefic planets maldng up the number of 
Mars is called the binding of Mars, and occurs several tunes 
in this collection. By the binding of Mars is meant the 
utilising the force of ^ the influence of that planet and 
robbing it \)f any baleful power. For while Mars in its 
positive sense signifies War, in its negative or bound sense 
it denotes Peace. 
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Wien we severally add up the digits and emblems (fen^e 
or negative) in the larger squares we get the following 
results: — 


digits, 

32 = 5 

, digits, 28 = 1/) = 1 

emblems, 21 = 3 

cmbjems, 21 = 3 

digits, 

34 = 7 

digits, 29 = 11 = 2 

emblems, 26 = 8 

emblems, 28 = 10 = 1 


Hence the sum of the digits in the larger squares 

= 123=6= Venus. 

„ „ emblems „ „ = 96=6=Venu8. 


If we perform the same operation on the smaller squares 
we get — 

digits, 19 = 10 = 1 
emblems, 14 =5 

digits, 7 digits, 7 

emblems, 11 = 2 emblems, 16 = 7 

digits, 27 = 9 
emblems, 13 = 4 

Hence the sum of the digits in the smaller squares 

=24= 6= Venus. 

„ „ emblems „ „ =18=9= Mars. 


Again, by adding up the digits and emblems in the four 
large triangles, we obtain the following result ; — 


digits 


38 = 11=2 
30 =3 

34 =7 

17 =8 


20 = 2 = }) — , Moon. 
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emblems 2 9 = 11 = 2 
26= 8 = 8 
13 =4 

28 = 10 = 1 

• 15 = 6 = 9, Venus. 

So far, then, these results show the victory of Venus over 
Mars, or Purity protected and aided by the heavenly 
influence of the Moon. 

We now turn to the top of the figure and observe 
8 positive or male emblems, the number t>f Saturn ( ^ ), the 
cherubim’s sword, which turned every way to protect the 
Garden of Eden or Paradise, with 6 axes, the number of 
Venus ( $ ), and male and female emblems = 2 or J) , Moon, 
or the axes and emblems added together may signify Saturn 
in wrath. If we add together the whole we get twice 
8 = 16 = 7, the other number of the Moon, or Isis or Diana, 
protecting her devotee. 

Below are 19 male or positive emblems = 1, or Sun, 0. 

The emblems above and below, then, point to the powerful 
aid of the Heavenly Powers, the evil fate of the seducer, and 
the reward of the virtuous. 

The points of flame and the scallop, or Mbns Veneris, when 
added up = 15 = 6 = Venus, 9 • 

Fig. 7a. This was a concrete prayer for a blessing on 
crops at the time of sowing — in fact, a practical Bogation- 
tide Litany. The first thing to notice in this figure is the 
Arabic Kaf Ha, Kaf, Ha, at the top of the figure in 

the centre. The numerical value of these letters is 20 + 

8 + 20 + 8 = 56 = 11 = 2 ; 2 is, as we have seen, the 
number of the Moon, the type of Fertility. 

The square on the right consists of numbers. Their total 
vertically is 3 4 4 5 =: 16 = 7, while if we take them 
horizontally we get the same result — 3 445 = 16 = 7; 7 is 
the other number of the Moon. 
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The square on the left consists of letters. Adding up their 
numerical value in the same way, we get in each case 
2 6 0 2 = 10 = 1, the number of the Sun. 

We thus have © and }) , ‘ the eyes of God.’ When 
combined, they make this figure (Fig. 7b, a), which has been 
described as Horns in his boat, Noah in the Ark, the Sacred 
Fish, the All-seeing Eye. 

Fig. 76. This figure consists of the same number of squares 
and triangles as the former, with probably the same meaning, 
which appears to be emphasised from the fact that whereas 
the sum of all the numbers in the centres of the triangles, 
etc., amounts to 9, or the number of Mars ( cJ ), they in every 
case but one, Le. when the figure 54 or 9 occurs, represent 
benefic planetary influences, and in the case of the number 
54 occurring it is always guarded by the Sun and Jupiter. 
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Fig. 7b. 


Taking digits, dccads, and hundreds of the larger squares 
by themselves, and the thousands by themselves, we get the 
following result : — 

digits, etc., 729 = 18 = 9 digits, etc., 729 = 18 = 9 
thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 

digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 digits, etc., 7 2 9 = 18 = 9 
thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 thousands, 11554 = 16 = 7 

The sum of the digits is 36 = 9 = Mars, . 

„ thousands is 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, 0. 
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Doing the same with the smaller squares we get — 

digits, etc., 61= 7 

thousands, 5169 = 27 = 9 

digits, etc., 612 = 9* j digits, etc., 6 1 S ss 9' 

thousands, 86 72 = 23 = 5 | thousands, 6776 = 25 = 7 

' i 

digits, etc., 6 6 8 = 20 = 2 
thousiinds, 5 7 8 5 = 25 = 7 

The sum of the digits is 27 = 9 = Mars, ^ . 

„ thouMiiid.s is 28 = 10 = 1 = Sun, ©. 

Again, if we do thc.same with the large triangles wo get — 

digits etc., 178 = IG = 7 
thouKiii'U, 11555 = 17 = iS 


digits, 779 = 23 = ■> . . digits 1174 = 13 — 4 ^ 

thousands, 17330 = 14 = o . ' ,, thousands, 6776 = 25 = 7 



digits, 785 = 20 = 2 
thousu 2 id>, 11555 = 17 = 8 


The sum of the digit. *>, etc., =: 18 = 9 = Mars, (5 . 

„ „ thousands = 28 = 10 =: 1 = Sun, O. 


The probable meaning of the figure is that the e\il 
influence of Mars should not only be bound by the power 
of the Sun, but that its force should be controlled and 
directed for good by that great luminar}*, for Mars, thoagb 
a bad master, is, like fire, a good servant. 

The points of flame round the square are 16 ss 7 ss ) ^ • 
and Moon is the type of Fertility. The number 7 ia ako 
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the number of the sign Aries, the favourite house of Mars* 
When the Sun enters Aries the vernal equinox is reached, 
and his influence renders Mars strong for good. 

There is in this picture, in the third line from the top and 
third square from the left, an* obvious mistake in copying 
from some older pattern. It might have been done inad- 
vertently, or (as so often happens) on purpose to confuse the 
enquirer and to render the charm inoperative. 



Fig. 8flf. In this figure the astrological intention is more 
obvious than in some others we have seen. It is evidently a 
* representation of Taurus, the sign which rules over the throat. 
The circle which seems to stand for the head (Fig. 8i) contains 
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in Arabic numerBla Aiee 6*8, vbioh = 16, or 6, the number el 
YentiB, the planet ruling this sign. The 6 at the top of eadi 



hom is the number of the planet Mercury, or Ilenncs, or 
Thoth, the medical iiiflucnct It 1 *^ intficNtin^ to note that, 
were this fi^rc tran^^leind to oi en»^ia\cii on ii ita 

colour would, in accordance with the doc trim* ol Corre- 
spondence or SjTithesis, ha\e be< n ^rcen The final total is 
5x0 = 25 = 7, the nuinbci of tin* Moon, huh is in exalta- 
tion in this sign. On eacli horn, under these 5*s, wo have 
a row of figures ; that on the left, 10 0 42 = 10 = 7, the 
number of the Moon, which, as has hxm statod, is in 
exaltation in this sign. On the right hom we see 1 and 43 
or 7, the numbers of the Sun and Moon. This may tbxxplj 
refer to the Moon in exaltation, and the Sun, but it proboUy 
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would not be unduly pressing the point to state that it, as in 
a former talisman, refers to the beneficent power of Homs 
in his boat, or the All-seeing £yc. The throat of the figure 
has the Arabic numeral 4 representing the Sun over the 
astronomical* sign of Taurus. The Hhoulclers of the figure 
have the following numbers, viz., jijSO -10 = 7 = ]). 
The chest of the figure lias on the hit thr Arabic numeral 
2 or ]) , and on the right the nunieral 4 or Sun In the two 
middle divisions we have whicli we render 

^Gh) away,' or Retro, Sataivi Wv obsor\f the same 
characters written on the bisecting line. On the extremities 
of this line, w'e see on the left the Arabic fOiw or ( , the 
number of Venus, Lord ot tlic Siirn ; un the right we have 
what appears to be two fitts, or the number of the moon, 
which is in oxnltutum in Tmini-. The cliarucfers at the tips 
of the lino are probaldy t]n»M Ya Allah. In the next line 
wc have 1414 = L‘l=4=0. LeJow thi-^ we have two 
Arabic o's, whi(*h may eitln'i* be meant to In* taken singly, 
from their c'Xtra sizi‘, and nould ndcr to the medical 
character of the amulit. Or, if added together, they make 
10 or 1, the positive number ul the Sun. 



Flo. 9a.— T his Taubman is to be fastbxed in front of thb door, ah 

A PROTBCnON AGAINST FOVBBTT. 
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Fig. 9^. This is a Tery curious talisman, which took 
a long time before any conclusions as to its meaning was 
arrived at. It may be something like a scapular, or it 
may contain the same ideas as are now associated with 
the horseshoe hung up in front of the door, with the same 
object, i.e. good luck. 

In spite of the labour involved in the attempt to decipher 
the verj" minute and, one might say, ignorant method of 
writing the letters in this talisman, the explanation itself 
is brief enough. The numbers on the top, inside the triangle 
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Fio. 95. 


and under the bisecting, line, on the right and left rides, * 
each, by our method of counting, come to 4, the number of 
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the Sun. Added together, the sum is 12 or 3, the number 
of Jupiter, which signifies wealth. The two rows of letters 
over the top triangle have their numerical values worked out 
on the accompanying figure (Fig. 9/>). Their sum is 20, or 2, 
the number ^of the Moon, the type of Health and Fertility. 
In the sack-shaped figure in the middle, we have in Arabic, 
on the right, the names of Archangels, or positive agencies, 
over the name Ya Allah or Justice; on the left the names 
of negative influences, over the name Ya Rahim or Merciful ; 
in the centre we have the names of the first four Caliphs 
after the Prophet, over seven lines of Arabic characters; 
which when added up come to the several numbers of the 
planets, whose total again comes to 7, the number of the 
Moon. The mystical meaning of this is probably a reference 
to Wisdom or Creator, attended by J usticc and Mercy. 



Fio. 10 . — Thb DESCiumoN of this Tali>man is as follows: “Placbd 

IN THB ROOF OF THB HUVSE TO 1'UKVF.XT SaTAN FROM ENTERING.” 


Fig. 10. This is an abracadabra sign. Read from the left- 
* hand top comer, in our numerals it would be as follows : — 
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80 8 

800 800 7 

60 60 60 9 

50 50 50 50 2 

600 600 600 600 600 3 

3 3 3 3 3 3 9 

60 60 60 60 60 60 60 6 

80 80 80 80 80 80 3 

800 800 806 800 800 4 

60 60 60 60 6 

50 50 50 6 

601 1 600 3 


3 

69 = 15 = 6 
= 9 = Venus. 


By adding up each lino, by the method we have already 
used, we get a total of 6tt = 15 = 6, or the number of 
Venus. In this figure we see the same numbers are repeated 
every seventh line. 
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Again, if we add the figures up as they stand, both 
horizontally and vertically, we get in each column 6 as the 
last remainder. Adding the totals horizontally and vertically, 
we again get in each case 6 as a last remainder. While, 
if we add the last totals of the figure taken horizontally, 
vertically, and crosswise^ from right to left and from left to 
right, we again obtain as last remainder the number 6. 
Evidently the original framer of this talisman was convinced 
that Love vras greater than Hate, and that a soft answer 
tumeth away wrath.” 



Fig. 11a. This amulet is designed to keep off convulsions, 
and is in the familiar form of the interlaced triangles, which, 
when described within a circle, is the taliman qf taiiamana. 

J.E.A.I. 1906. 10 
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In the original archetype each angle represented the 
TBrious features of the face and organs of the body of 
the Archetypal Perfect Man, or Adam Eadmon. Hence, the 
symbol of Perfection was used medicinally, or as a concrete 
prayer concentrated on the part of the body which was 
affected. For instance, in this amulet, which is designed to 
keep off convulsions, the angle in the top right-hand comer 
denotes the source of the functional derangement which the 
talisman is meant to avert, namely, the forehead or brain, 
which is the feature of Mars, with the head and secret parts, 
the organs of the two signs over which ^ilars rules, Aries and 
Scorpio. On the top line we have Ya Allah repeated twice, 
followed by Kaf, Ha, AVaw, or k, //, ic. This denotes the 
first line of one of the Surahs of the Qoran, which the patient 
is to recite ‘‘to the -end” (the moaning of k, h, ?r). The 
numerical value of those three letters is 13, a mystical 
number denoting the Perfect Unity of God. 



At the base of this triangle we have 1, the number of the** 
Son, and in Arabic the words Protect me from it^ 0 God.*' 
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On the other affected side we have two sets of figures, one 
being inverted. Their several sums amount to 4, the 
number of the Sun, and 2, the number of the Moon ; their 
conjoint signification, as^ we have seen before, represents the 
All-seeing Eye, and the sum of 4 and 2 is 6, the number of 
Venus, or Love. The top left-hand line contains, over the 
word Altf letters and figures, whose conjoint sum is again 
1 or the number of the Sun. On the other lines are figures, 
each designed to denote favourable planetary directions, or, 
shall we say, to invoke the powerful aid of the various 
attributes of the Most High ? 
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THE IH8CEIPTI0H ON TEE PIPEAWA VASE. 

Bt J. r. FLEET, I.C.S. (Retd.), Ph.D., C.I.E. 

OOME remarks made in tke Journal des Savank, 1905. 
^ 540 ff., by our valued friend and collaborator 

M. Sylvain Levi, have given me a clue which enables me 
to now carry to a final result that which I have to say 
about the inscription on the steatite or soap-stone Piprawa 
relic-vase, — the oldest known Indian record. He has drawn 
attention to a statement by Hiuen Tsiang (see page 166 
below), overlooked by me, which has led me to weigh the 
wording of the inscription in such a manner that no doubt 
whatsoever remains as to the real meaning of it, and as to 
the circumstances connected with it. 

Also, through the kindness of Mr. Hoey, I have before 
me a very excellent plaster cast of the inscribed part of the 
vase, which shews the whole inscription quite plainly. The 
engraving is so very thin and shallow that it is doubtfnl 
whether a satisfactory facsimile can be produced; at any rate 
until a much better light is available than can be obtained at 
this time of the year. But 1 can say this much : that the 
whole record was engraved on the original in the most 
complete manner; that every stroke of it is distinctly legible 
in the cast; and that not the slightest doubt attends any part 
of the decipherment of it. 

»»» * * 

The text of the record stands precisely as already given by 
me, except in two details. We certainly have sahhaginikanam, 
with the lingual n in the fourth syllable ; notsabhaginikmm}^ 

< Tho lingoal v may or may not be correct ; and it may or may not have ben 
intended. But it is certainly presented by tho original. 

I have no gbjeet in differing from Dr. filocb, who considered (see this Jonnal, 
1899. 428) that the appearanee of f is due to a small pkoe of the alone having 
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And the word sakiyamtii is not to be marked by a capital Sy 
as if it were a proper name. I repeat the text here, with 
these two alterations, for convenient reference : — 

Text 

Sukiti-bhatinam sa-bhaginikanaiL sa-puta-dalanaxh iyam 
salila-nidhane Budhasa bliagavate sakijanaih. 

On this occasion, however, I render the meaning of the 
inscription as follows; adhering again, as closel}*^ as is 
possible, to the order of the words in the original : — 

Translation. 

Of the brethren of the Well-famed One, together with 
{their) little sisters^ {(Oni) together with (their) children and 
wives, this (f«) a deposit of relics ; ^ {nameit/) of the kinsmen 
of Buddha, the Blessed One. 

• « * ♦ « 

The record in fact commemorates, as I will prove in detail 
below, an enshrining of relics, not of Buddha himself us has 


petted off when the engraver was lorming the \<»wt‘l t us attached tr> n dental w. 
And I accepted his view of the matWr in the reading which I gave on the previous 
occasion (this Journal, 1905. G8u;. 

The cast, however, points plainly to a different conclu*.ion. It shews 
distinctly a completely incised top stroke, which makes the difference between 
n and n. At the same time, it u<»es shew that n small piece ol stone peeled off 
along the top of that stroke. So we may perhaps hold that ilie engraver''^ hand 
and his tool went turther than was intended, and he lomied instead of 
Mf by accident. 

* That is, their orphan unmarried sisters A*- the hast ol sa-hhaymikanmn, 
we might take $a-hhagim^ with the suffix ka. 1 prefer, how'e>er, to take 4 a* 
bhagimka, from na -f- bhagimka. The St. Petersburg ]>ictionur> gne^ bhagmika^ 
IS a diminutive of hhaginl. And that word, with that meaning,' a very suitable 
one, in this record at any rate. The grow'n-up sinters were, o! eour'te, nH'inarried ; 
and they are covered by* the word “waives” in the next adjective. The unmarried 
suters 1^0 were not orphans are covered by the word “ children." 

’ It may be noted that, whereas tlie word aalilam, r- aariram^ in the sinffnlar, 
means * a body,* the plural salildni, 4arird^i, meanb ^ bones,* and so, secunmirily, 
* relics.* The base in composition here represents, of course, the plural. 

The difference is well marked in the Mahaparinihbilnasutta. It was sarinuh, 
tho body, the corpse, of Buddha, that was cremated s<j that the skin, hi^, 
the flesh, the tenaons, and the lubricating fluid of the joints were all consumed, 
leaving neither ashes nor soot (text, ed. Childers, JBAS, 1876. 268). It was 
eerififlfu, his bones, which alone remained uncousumed (ibid,). And it waa 
•mrMtU, his bones, his relies, which were claimed by vorions claimant, and 
weie iqpportioned aimnigst them, and over whiidi Stflpae were built (268-360)* 
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hitherto been believed, but of his kinsmen, with ibeir wives 
and children and unmarried sisters. And now we see the 
meaning of the curious nature of the articles, numbering 
more than seven hundred, which were found in the Stupa 
along with the inscribed vase. • 

Lists and represen tatii)n8 of the details of the find have 
been given in this Journal, 1898. 574, 585 and plate, 869, 
and in Antiquities in (he Tarai, 43, and plates 13, 28. 

First of all, about tea feet below the existing summit of 
the ruined Stupa, there was found a broken steatite vase 
full of clay, in which were embedded some beads, crystals, 
gold ornaments, cut stars, &c.’’ 

Then, after cutting down through 18 feet of solid brick- 
work, set in cla}%” there was found a large stone box or 
coffer, measuring 4' 4 " x 2' 8:f'' X 2' 

The inscribed vase was found inside this stone box or 
coffer. With it there were found, uninscribed, two other 
steatite vases, a steatite casket, and a crystal jar the top of 
which was fitted with u fish-shaped handle which rather 
curiously resembles a child’s feeding-bottle. 

The only human remains that were obtained, were some 
pieces of bone which were found in the “ relic-urns (see 
this Journal, 1898. 576) ; that is, I presume, in the three 
steatite vases and in the steatite casket. 

The other articles obtained in the box, vases, casket, and 
jar, include such items as the following. Two small human 
figures in gold leaf. Two birds, of cornelian and metal. 
A lion, stamped on gold leaf; also, an elephant. A coil of fine 
wire, apparently silver ; evidently, a bracelet. The triratna 
and svastika emblems. Various jewels, and articles, including 
beads and leaves, made from them; amethyst, cornelian, 
topaz, garnet, and lapis lazuli. Pieces of metal. Crystal 
beads, and pieces of crystal. Coral beads and cups; and 
other cups, pink and white. Beads of other makes. Lotus 
seed-pods. Blue and white pyramids. A bottle containing 
gold and silver leaf stars. A box containing pieces of wood 
• and part of a silver vesseL Bolls of gold leaf. And a box 
containing some sort of salt. 
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In this list we find many a thing unnecessary! il not 
actually unsuitable! in connection with any enshrining of 
the relics of a teacher or a saint. But the details are all 
most appropriate and thoroughly intelligible in connection 
with whati we now know! was the real object of the deposit; 
namely! to preserve some of the remains, of all kinds! of 
a people who had been ruthlessly slaughtered, men, women 
and children. 

We shall understand the circumstances fully further on. 
We will establish first the real purport of the record. 

« « * * • 

In respect of my interpretation of the record, I must first 
make the following observations. 

M. Sylvain Levi, working on the basis of the words if/am 
aalila-nulhant as the commencement of the text, has observed 
that the long string of six genitives, which we have from 
that point of view, results in an ambiguity which is well 
illustrated by turning the record into Latin : — “ Illud 
** corporis depositum Buddhae sancti sakiyorum sukiti- 
“ fratrum cum sororibus cum filiis uxoribus.” 

He has then remarked that, while the currently admitted 
interpretation resolves that ambiguity by recognising in 
these relics that portion of the relics of Buddha which was 
allotted to his brethren of the clan of the Siikyas, the text 
permite equally well of a translation which marks them as 
relics of the feikyas themselves : — “ C'est ici les reliques 
^^des Qakyas, freres bienheureux du saint Bouddha, avec 
** leurs soeurs, leurs fils et leurs femmes.” 

And he has added : — ‘ We know in fact, from the 

* evidence of Hiuen-tsang, that the remains of the Sdkyas, 

* collected after the general massacre ordered by the impious 

* Yiriidhaka, were deposited under Stupas.’ 

There, however, M. Sylvain Levi has left the matter. It 
is the reminder, given by him, of the statement made by 
Hiuen Tsiang, that has furnished the clue which I have 
found so invaluable. 
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I have already shewn (see this Journal, 1905. 680) ^ that 
the opening word of the record is, not iyam as had always 
been previously supposed, but sukiti-bhatinam. 

This rearrangement of the text transfers the words iyam 
%alila-nidhart^ to a position in Which, as we shall see when 
we come to examine the construction of the record, they 
grammatically and lucidly divide the long string of genitives, 
and preclude any possibility of ambiguity. 


In considering certain other details which must be 
examined, we will take first the opening word itself, sukiti^^ 
hhaiinam. 

The last member of this compound, hhatinmh, stands for 
bhatimm^ the genitive plural of hhati, more usually bhdtu,^ = 
Sanskfit bbrairi, ‘a brother.' We have the same form of 
the genitive plural in line 16 of the EjilsI version of the 
edicts of Asoka (El, 2. 4o4), and in line 25 of the Dhauli 
version (ASSI, 1. 

As regards the first member of the compound, stikiti, 
I cannot agree with the view that it is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit sukritin, * one who has done good actions,' and so 
that, like jmtiyavat and dhanya, it means, secondarily, 
*heureux, bienheureux.' The word, in that case, w'ould 
have been sukati ; on the analogy of stikaiam, * a good deed,* 
in line 3 of the fifth edict at Girnur (El, 2. 453). Or else it 


* I rind that, in the reference?? to previous treatments of this record wliich 
I jfavo in the same place, 1 omitted to mention the edition ot it, with a hthofijaph, 
ifiven by M. llurth in tlie Comptes-Uendus do rAcadeniie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Ix'ttres. 1S98. 147, 231, which was published at just about the same time 
With Dr. Buhler’s version. The two versions uanriv in all ‘substantial points. 

* Childers, in his Pali Dictionary, has ^^ven bhtUt as an optional base, as a first 
member of oom^undB. He has also given bhatttd — ( ? a misprint for bhdtiiS) 
— as a second form of the ablative singular. 

It seems plain that there were two optional bases, hhatu and hhati^ for some 
deolensional piloses, at any rate in the enigrapliic dialect, and that the same 
was the case with the Pali forms of pitfi ana mdtfi, 

’ The published texts of the edicts, indeed, present in both cases hhitinam^ 
• ^th the short t. But the long {, which gives the correct form, is quite distinet 
H ^6 lithograph of the Kalsf version, and is, in my opinion, clearly recognisable 
in also the uthograpb of the Dhauli version. 
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would have been with the lingual t ; on the analogy 

of sukafam, in the corresponding passage in line 14 of the 
£alsl version {ibid. 454). 

The word aukiti stands for either sukiti or sukitti, = Sanskrit 
8ukirU\ * of good fame/ For the alternative that it stands 
for sukiti, — or, indeed, even for a view, which might be 
held, that it is correct as it stands, with the short i and 
the single t, — compare yaso ra kiti ra, “either glory or 
fame,^’ in line 1, and i/abo ra kiti ra in line 2, of the tenth 
edict at Girnar (El, 2. 450), and t/asho rd kiti rd, and also 
yaso vd kiti vd, with the short i in both places, in line 27 of 
the Kalsi version (ibid.). For the alternative that it stands 
for sukitti, compare i^aso kitti cha, “ glory and fame, honour 
and renown,’* in the Sultanipata, verse 817 (ed. Fausboll, 
154), and katham m kitthh papj^bti, “how docs one obt&in 
fame?,” in verse 185 (op. cit., 33^/ 

Now, to translate siikiti-hhatinam by “of well- famed 
brothers,” would hardly give any sense here. We should 
require some separate word to shew who the person was, 
whose brothers are referred to. There is no separate word 
to indicate him. We must, therefore, find his name or some 
appellation of him in the word sukiti itself ; on the view, 
which thus becomes obvious, that sukiti is not an adjective 
which qualifies hhatitunh, but is a personal designation, of 
some kind or another, which is dependent on bhatinam. 
1 do not trace any such name in Pali literature. And so, 
looking to the mention of Buddha further on in the record, 
I take the word sukiti as, plainly, a special appellation of 
Buddha, used here in a more or less sentimental or poetical 
fashion just as the word virutha, vyutha, ryufha, “ the 
Wanderer,” was used to denote him in another ancient 
record (see this Journal, 1904. 25, 26). 


* Su is here taken as the interre^tive particle, which often ocoompamea 
katharhf on the analogy of the preceduig two lines, katham w labhuU pafHUm 
kathain tu pwdate dhauam. 

But, having regard to the next line, katham rnttani aanthati, and to the list, 
katkam peekeha na $dchati, we might just as readily read kathad^ tukiUkik 
% and find here the word eMui itailf. 
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We thus fix “of the brethren of the Well-famed One,*' 
as the translation of sukiti^bhatinam. 


We will eonsidcr next the »construction of the record* 
We can do this best by^ comparing another record of the 
same class. We have several such, expressed in somewhat 
laconic terms. And amongst them there is fortunately one 
which exactly serves our purpose. It is the inscription 
on a relic-vase from the Andhcr Stupa No. 2, which was 
brought to notice by General Sir Alexander Cunningham 
in his Bhiha Topes^ 347, and plate 29, figs. 8, 9. The text 
of it runs thus : — 

Sapurisasa Mdgaliputasa Gotiputasa a[m]tevasino.^ 

Here we have nothing but a string of four genitives^ 
without any word to govern them or the principal one of 
them. The record, however, is one amongst various homo- 
geneous records. From the fact that they are all found 
on unmistakable relic-boxes, we know exactly what was 
intended ; namely, that we should supply some word or 
words meaning “ relics ” or “ a deposit of relics.” 

For the rest, it does not for a moment occur to us to 
translate this Andhcr record as meaning : — “ {Relics) of the 
sainted Mdgaliputa ; {a donation) of a pupil of Gdtiputa.” 
We see at once that nmUrCwnb is in apposition with, and 
qualifies, Mbgatiputasa, And we naturally and unhesitatingly 
translate the record thus ; and we could not reasonably 
translate it otherwise : — 

(Relics) of the sainted Mogallputa, a pupil of Gotiputa. 


* I bsve to obRorve that, both in his transcription on pa^?e 347, and in hia 
representation of the oridnal in plate 29, tig. 9, Sir A. Cuuninghum has ^ven 
Owiputa, as if a compound had been intended ; Gotiputa-amtevdsino^ for Odttput* 
Fortanately, he has also she\^'u part ol the record, in fig. 8, as it 
sotually lies on the rim of the vase. And there we have distinctly the genitive 

• The Anusv&ra of afktSvd»md may or may not stand in the original ; eompaxe 
a remark in this Journal, 1905. 688. 1 supply it because^ in mmij using the 
reoesd lor oennpaxstive puiposes, it is more natural to write it. 
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Now, let U8 exclude from tbe Andher inoeription the word 
mpumasa, an appositional genitive of Migaliputaia, whioh 
embellishes the sense of the record, but is not in any way 
essential to the construction of it. And let us insert, in 
the position which is grammatical as well aif artistic, the 
words (doth sartra-mdhdumh which^are understood. 

The text of the Andher record thus becomes : — 

Mogaliputasa idam sarlra > nidhanaih Gdtiputasa amte- 
vasino. 

We still see that the word which is governed by idam 
aarira-^nidhdmth is Mogaliputasa ; that Gdtiputasa is governed 
by athUrdsiud ; and that amterdsiuo qualifies Mogaliputasa. 
And, completing the resemblance of the two inscriptions by 
translating the metronymic 3Idgalfputa, we render this text 
thus : — 


This (/«) a deposit of relics of the son of Mogall, a pupil 
of Gotiputa. 

Let us now treat the Piprawa inscription in the same 
by excluding from it all the words, the appositional 
genitives of sukiti-hhahnaui and Budhana^ which embellish 
the sense of it, but are not in any way necessary to the 
construction of it. The record then reduces itself to : — 

Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinam iyam salila-nidhanc Pudhasa sakiyanaih. 

We have here suJdti-bhatinam answering to the Mdgah^ 
putasa of the Andher record. We see at once that it is 
the word which is governed by igam salHa-nidhant\ that 
Budhasa can only be dependent on sakiyanam\ and that 
sakiyanam is in apposition with, and qualifies and states 
something further about, sukiti-bhatinam. We postpone 
for tbe present the attachment of any particular meaning 
to sakiyanam. To bring out fully the exact resemblance of 
the two records, we leave the personal appellation sukiH 
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mitranalated. And we see that the following is the nn*- 
mistakaUe meaning of the record : — 

Translation. 

This (is) a* deposit of relics of the brethren of Sukiti, the 
sakif/d of Buddha. • 

The matter may perhaps be made even clearer still, if that 
is possible, in the following manner : — 

While striking out the simply embellishing genitive 
sapurisma from the Andher record, let us refrain from 
inserting the W’ords idam savira-nidhdncnh That record 
thus becomes; — 

Mogaliputasa Gdtiputasa amtevasino. 

{Relics) of the son of Mdgali, a pupil of Gotiputa. 

Let us now reduce the Piprawa inscription to its mere 
essential skeleton, by excluding the words iymh salila-nidhane 
in addition to the simply embellishing genitives. The record 
thus becomes ; — 


Text. 

Sukiti-bhatinaiii Budhasa sakiyanam. 

No one, familiar with the inscriptions on other relic- 
receptacles, could think of interpreting such w'ords as these, 
inscribed on a relic-vase, except as follow’s : — 

Translation. 

(Relics) of tlie brethren of Sukiti, the sakif/d of Buddha. 

• ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

We come now to the word sakiyanam ^ the meaning of 
which still remains to be determined. 

From the translation at which w’e have arrived so far, it 
becomes obvious that sakiya, the base of w'hich we have the 
•genitive plural, cannot he a proper name. It might bo 
•ooh if| in connection with it, we had, instead of Budhasa, 
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any each word aa Kapikmgalam, the Saktyaa of 

Eapilanagara ” would be appropriate enough. But any 
auch expression as ^‘of the Sakiyas of Buddha'* ia inept. 
And but little if any more appropriate, in reality, ia the 
rendering which I proposed on ‘the previous occasion ; 
namely, to take sakiya as used ir a double sense, and to 
translate the own Sakiyas of Buddha/^ that is, of the 
members of that particular line of the Sakiyas to which 
Buddha himself belonged. 

It becomes obvious, in fact, that sakij/n can only be a noun 
or adjective expressing some relationship or connection of 
that sort. And, discarding the suggestion which I made 
on the previous occasion, I find the natural meaning of the 
word snkfi/ffy as used here, in one of the ordinarv meanings 
which belong to it as the Pali form * of the Sanskrit 
svakiga, ‘own, belonging to oneself.' 

The word f^v^kiyn is of exactly the same purport with 
stttka, Htiya, sta. The four words are interchangeable, just 
as metrical necessity, fancy, or any other cause may dictate. 
And, as regards one of the meanings of ata, we are told in 
the Amarakosa, 2 . 6, d4:— Sagdtra-bandhava-jnati-bandhu- 
ava-svajauah samah ; “ the words mgotra, ‘ of the same clan/ 
bdndhava, ‘a relation,’ ywa/i, ‘a kinsman,’ bandhu, ‘a relative/ 
sva, ‘one’s own man/ and svajana, ‘a man of one’s own 
people/ are equal, identical, synonymous.” 

This use of sm, and, through it, of srakiya, in the sense 
“(to select a particular one of the above synonyms) of 
*a kinsman,’ is no late one. Panini has a special rule 
regarding the form of the nominative plural of nva when 
it is not used in the sense of jmti, ‘a kinsman,’ or dhana, 
‘wealth, property;’ mimza-jmii-dhan-dkhychjam (1. 1, 35). 
And we have a most apposite instance, both of the inter- 
changeability of sra and Binkiya, and of the use of them 
in the sense of jndti, in the Mabubharata, 7 (Dru^aparvan). 
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7608. The Terse occurs at the end of a passage deseiibing 
a confused Uoctumal fight, in which people could hardly 
recognise even their own identity, and father by mistake 
elew son, and son slew father, friend slew friend, connection 
slew connection, and malemal uncle slew sister’s son. And 
it runs : — • 

Sve svanrpare svakJyamsrcha nija^hnus=tatra Bharata | 
nirinaryadarasabhfidrnTjan=ratrau yuddhaih bhayanakam || 

“ There, 0 Bharata J, (our) own people slew their kinsmen, 
and (our) foes slew theirs ; that terrible battle in the night, 
O king I, was one in which no distinctions could be observed.” 

A good Pali dictionary would probably give us some 
precisely similar instances of the use, in that language, of 
m, saka, sakiyn. 

But, however that may be, the natural translation of the 
words Bndham hhagavafe sakigamm is '‘of the kinsmen of 
Buddha, the Blessed One.” 

« ♦ * ♦ • ♦ 

The record, then, commemorates an enshrining of relics, 
not of Buddha himself, but of his kinsmen, and of their 
wives and children and unmarried sisters. 

Who the kinsmen of Buddha were, we know well enough. 
They were the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu, known in later times, 
in Sanskrit works, as the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. The point 
is made clear in various passages ; amongst others, in the 
concluding part of the story, given further on, of the 
occurrences which ended in a great massacre of the residents 
of Kapilavatthu. 

But most plainly, perhaps, is it exhibited in the Maha- 
parinibbunasutta, which tells us (ed. Childers, JRAS, 1876. 
268) that the Sakyas' of Kapilavatthu claimed a portion 
of the relics of Buddha, on the ground that : — Bhagava 
amhakam nati-se|tho ; ” the Blessed Qne was our chief 

> The origmal text (pwee 258, 260) has Sakjfd ; not SMfS. as we axe led 
io suppose by Profsaaor Khya Davids’ translatioii (SB£, 11. 131 £.). 
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kinsman.” And the same work further tells us (text^ 260) 
that the Sakjas of Eapilavatthu duly carried out their 
promise, and built a Stupa at Kapilavatthu, and held a feasts 
for the portion of the relics which was assigned to them.^ 
m * ^ • • * « 

I have thus determined the meaning of the record^ 
and shewn who the people were to whom it refers. We 


* Somehow or other, the learned translator omitted to reproduce this second 
passage in his translation (page 134). 

It must also be observed that he has considerably misunderstood the nature ot 
the relic that was assigneil to the Brahman Dupa, who collected and apportioned 
the remains of Buddha. 

The corpse of Buddha was cremated in ai/asa tih-doni, * an iron trough for 
holding oil,’ which was covered bv ariMa aya»a doni, ‘another iron trough*’ 
(text, 256). 

The tran^ation says (135) “ And Dona 11 h‘ Brahman made a mound over 
**the vessel in 'which the .body had bei*n burnt, and held u feast.” 

The oriirinal text, ho^e^er, docs not .•'uy uin thing of the kind. It sa^n 
(260): — Dopo pi hrahmano kunihhas<>a thujianreha mahaiucha akasi; ‘‘and 
the Brahman Dona made a Stupa and a least tor the ktimbha,** 

A hnnhha is n<Jt a dum : much ks** k it an iron dont. A htmhha is ‘ an 
earthenware pot.’ The Sf. Pcter^lmrg Dictioiiar)* give*., as one ol its special 
meanings, ‘a pitcher <»r urn in %\hich thcjnmt" ol’a dead i)erson are collected.’ 
It refers to, amongst other passage*., the 8atapatha*Bruhnmpu, 13. 8, 3, 4 ; for 
which see Dr. Eggeling’*- trandation, SBE, 44. 434, and eompan* 433, note 2, 
and 117, note 3, and Muir'»' TejcU^ 5. 316. From all ol this, we learn 

that the ot any ol a dead nifin'*. hone.< wu'^ regarded by his friends as 
disgracetul, and that there a regular custom, utter the cremation of a corpse, 
of collecting the hones with a \ie\s to nlaciug them in an earthen vessel and 
burying them. And I ma\ add that an allusion t<» the collection of the liones in 
a immbha or in several kumbhas^ alter cremation, of king Prahhakaravordhana, 
is found in the Horshachanta, Kashmir text 370, line 1, trans. 159, and note 6. 

It was, thus, nr>t over the iron trough in m hich Buddha had lieen crcmatc^d, 
but over the earthen ^ e^st;l in which hi-s hones were c(»llected and from which 
they were distributed to the various jieople who receivetl them, that the Brahmap 
Dopa built his Stupa. 

A note may be added, on the stor}’ given in the Mahuparinibhiinasutta, in 
respect of the statement that, heiore the cremation, which tooK place at Kusinara, 
the city oi a branch of the Mallu tribe, the corpse ot Buddha was carried in 
procession (text, 255) to: — Makutahandhanam nama Mallraiani chetiyam ; “the 
shrine of the M alias which was named Makutahandhana.” 

The Makutabandhanachetiya of the Mallas w'us their “ ccirouatioii-templc,” in 
which would beperformed the ceremony of the binding on of the tiara of 
chieftainship. We know that from what* we have learnt about Pattadkal, the 
ancient Pattada-Kisuvolal, the •* Kisuvolal ol the fillet of soverf»igntj',” which 
was the (xironation-town of the Chalukyu kings, and about the Jain temple at 
Sannflatti, named Rattara PattA*Jinwlaya, which was the coronation-temple of 
the Hattas; see lA, 30, 1901. 263, and note 34. 

This shrine of the Mallas is mentioned a^in, and in very unmistakable terms, 
in tte Di^-yavadana (ed. Cowell and Neu, 201): — RamaplvsAnanda VaUali 

ypjihhumij dhurfi-niksbepaparii Mallanani Maku^bandhanaih 

diaityam ; “charmiim. 0 Ananda !, is YaiUli, and the land of 

, and the Hakn^handhasaohaitya of the Mallas, where the jole 

{of chief taimhip) is fastened on to them.’’ 
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are coming shortly to the circumstances in which it was 
framed. It will be convenient to say here something that 
I have to say regarding the origin, development, and use 
of the tribal name, — or rather names ; for there were, in 
reality, two* names, resembling each other in appearance, 
but not actually connected. For some references for these 
names, in epigraphic records, both of the Pali and of the 
mixed-dialect t^’pe, and in Prakrit and Sanskrit, see my 
remarks in this Journal, 1905. 645 ff. 

In the expression presented in the Piprawa inscription, 
JBuddhasm sal: if/d, “the kinsmen of Buddha,” — an expression 
which assuredly was not invented for the occasion, but must 
have been an habitual one, — I find the older form of the 
tribal name. The HahitjCi, the kinsmen, of Buddha, became 
known as the Sukiyas ; after, no doubt, the time when he 
bad passed away. 

From the name Sakiyo, thus devised and established, 
there came, by contraction, Sakya. And there was then 
devised and establii^hed that appellation of Buddha, Sakya- 
muni, “the Sakya saint,’' which we find first, so far as 
definite dates go, in the Ilummindel inscription of A^ka. 

Then, from that form Sakya there came, by assimilation 
of the semivowel, the form which appears in Piili literature 
as Sakka, in Prakrit passages as Sakka, Sakka, and in 
epigraphic records as Saku, Saka. 

That name of the tribe, in those difFereut actual forms, 
thus had a substantial basis in fact. And it only remains 
to add that, while it still survived, but when the true origin 
of it had been forgotten, there was a plain tendency to 
account for it, in a fantastic way, by connecting it with 
sakt/a, sakka, as the Pali forms of the Sanskrit sakt/a, with 
the meaning of salda, ‘ able, capable.’ This is illustrated 
by a play on the word sakya, presented to us in connection 
with the story of the banished sous of the third Okkaka 
king (see page 163 below), as follows : — 

When they had founded the city Kapilavatthu, the 
1)ani8hed princes could not find any Ehattiya (Eshatriya) 
damsels, of equal birth with themsdves, whom they might 

j.iuA.t. 1906. 11 
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wed, nor any Khattija youths to whom they might marry 
their sisters. And they were not willing to sully the purify 
of their race, by making unequal alliances, with the result 
of issue which would be impure on either the mother’s or 
the father’s side. So, avoiding a certain stain upon their 
caste, they installed their eldest 'sister in the position of 
their mother, and married their other sisters. When it 
was made known to their father that they had thus been 
able (saiyd) to ensure the continuance of their race without 
rendering it impure, he exclaimed : — Sakya vata bho 
kumara parama-sakya vata bho kumilra ; “ Aha ! smart men 
indeed, Sakyas indeed, are the princes ; very smart men 
indeed, most excellent Sakyas indeed, are they!”^ And 
80 , from that time, the princes and their descendants were 
known as the Sakyas.^ 

On the other hand, to a totally diffen nt source, in folklore, 
I trace another name of the tribe, similar in appearance 
only, which became ultimately fixed in Sanskrit as Sakya. 
It was invented at a time when, not only the true origin 
of the real name of the tribe had been lost, but also that 
name itself wms falling into disuse. 

This form Sakya was obtained, by contraction, from the 
Sakiya of Pali books, the Sakiyu and Siikiya of verses in 
mixed dialect in the Lalitavistara. 

The forms Sakiya, Sakiya, are Pilli and mixed-dialect 
forms of a Sanskrit form *Sakiya.^ For the shortening of 


^ The Kojiya*;, however, the ccm^iiis ol tlu Saki\a>, took a dilFerint view of 
the matter when it suited them. In a quarn l \Oiuli ilu j Jj.ui with the Siikiyas 
about the use of the river Rohini tor irriiratioiiul ttu*y reviled the 

Sakiyaft aa l>eing debcended troui people who *• rohalut^-d with their own sisters, 
just like dogs, jackals, and other animals” ho the commintary on the 
Dhammapada, p. 

* For this matter, see the Dighanikitva, 3. 1, n. .'i d. I)a\idH and Carpenter, 
92), and, more fully, Buddhaghosha’s comments on that jiassage in his SumniigaU- 
vil^ini (ed. D. and C., part 1. 258 £f.). 

* I mark this form Zakiya with an asterisk, hecau*>c, though it is ^ven in the 
St. Petersburg Dictionary, 1 cannot at prcAout cite any jiassage m which it 
actually occurs. 

It seems that the word iSakra does not actually occur either in Pai|^ni, or in the 
Mahabhiishya, or in the KaAiaa. But, by means of Pacini’s rules and the fifaijuut 
eftablished in connoction with them, it might 1 k> derived in the following ways 
(1) Under Pi^ini, 4. 1 , lOS, from iSaka ; with the meaning * oibpriiig of Ihe 
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the I, compare the cases of nrakiya, mkiyay and other words 
(see note on page 158 above). 

And •6aklya is a derivative, in accordance with Pai^ini, 
4. 2, 90, from id/crr with .the suffix i//a in any or all of certain 
four meaningfi, defined in sutras 67 to 70 ; from which we 
select that of sutra 67*, tad-asminn^aati^ ‘‘such and such 
a thing is there.” Just as, with a different suffix, from 
the word udumhara^ the tree Ficus Glomerate, we have 
Audumbara as the name of a country abounding in udumhara* 
trees, and of the people of that country, so from idka, with 
the suffix hja^ we have *SiikIya as the name of a country 
abounding in idha^ and of its people. 

The form Sakya was reached, not directly from *Sakiya, 
but through the intermediate Pali and mixed-dialect forms 
Sakiya, Sakiya. 

To the word sdka which was thus the ultimate source of 
Sakya, wo might perhaps assign either of two meanings. 
For understanding it in the sense of ‘ a potherb,' some basis 
might be found in the allusion to potherbs in the story given 
further on (see page 17»i below). But it seems plain that 
tradition took this name of the tribe from mka in the sense 
of ‘a teak-tree.’ We gather that from the story told in 
the books (page 1 62 above, note 2) about the origin of the 
Sakyas: — 

The banished sons of the third Okkiika (Ikshvaku) 
king, went away towards the Himalaya mountains, taking 
with them their five sisters, four of whom they ultimately 
married (see page 162 above). And there they founded the 
city Kapilavatthu (Kupilavastu), on a site {vatthUy vasfu) 
occupied and assigned to them by the Brahman saint 

l^aka clan.* Hut, whoipas the* Gjir<ruc]i under this sutra includes the word 
^alca as it is given in nuhtlingk*s Paniui, 2. 92, the yatm as given in the 
Benares edition of the Kasiika does not include it. 

(2) Under Pacini, 4. 1, 151, from Saka ; with the meaning of ‘offspring 
of a man named 4aka.’ 

(3) Under Papini, 4. 3, 92, from ^aka ; with the meaning ‘ the Saka torritorj 
waa his original place of abode, his ancestral home.* 

But these would bo academical explanations, to which we need not attach 
importaoe in the face of what I shew above. 
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S^la, a previous incamatiott of BuddhOi whom they fbond 
dwelling in a hut of leaves, on the bank of a tank on a slope 
of the Himalayas, in sdiwernrfs, 9dkatanasmi4^t ^ a grove of 
teak^trces/ Building the city on, that site, they erected 
their palace ou the spot actually occupied by Bapila s hut ; 
making for Kapila another hut of Ifcaves beside it. 

Such is the story given in the books. Looking to the end 
of it, to the exclamation attributed to the Okkiika king 
when his sons’ proceedings were reported to him (see 
page 162 above), we find only a fanciful desire to account 
for the name Sukya by identifying it with the word hakya^ 
sakya^iu the sense of ‘able, capable, smart.’ But, looking 
below the surface, we find in the allusion to naknmnday 
8dkar(tnasa?ji(/af the grove (»f teak -trees, the real origin of 
the other name, Siikiya, Sakiya, Siikya. 

In respect of the three riili forms, Suk\a, Sakka, Sakiya, 
presented in literaiure, it may be observed that a manner 
in which they are sometimes all found in one and the same 
passage, is well iilustruted by the story given on page IbT B*. 
below. And the mixture of them in that way seems to 
suggest that the following distinctions may have been aimed 
at in the Pali works : — The form Sakyu was to be used 
to denote the religious kinsmen of Buddha, all the members 
of the Buddhist order; both those who were of the same 
tribe with him, and tho^e who were not. The form Sakka 
WiBia to be used to denote the member^ of the family of the 
princes of the tribe, who were kiiibiueii of Buddha by actual 
birth. The form Sakiya was to be used to deriolc^ the people 
at large, wdio were in a general way kinsmen of Buddha, 
as belonging to the same tribe. And, in fact, I can at 
present detect only one point opposed, if it n*ully is opposed, 
to such a conclusion ; namely, that I cannot find the form 
Sakiya used to denote the country. The iorm used for that 
is always Sakka; in such expressions us that in the Vinaya* 
piteka, ed. Oidenberg, 2, 253 : — Tcua sainayena Buddbo 
bhagava Sakkesu viharati Kapilavattbusmiru Nigrodbaramo; 
*^at that time Buddha, the Blessed One, was sojourning in 
the Sakka country, in the Higrodha monastery at Kapila* 
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A more pimctical purpose, however, to which it should 
be possible to turn these Pali forms hereafter, may be 
indicated. They should be of use towards establishing the 
relative ages, and approximately perhaps the actual ages, 
and the sdurces, of certain 'works and passages. For 
instance, an argument against the view, which lias been 
advanced, that the text of the ililindapanha may be based 
on a Sanskrit original, maj" be found in the fact that it 
gives only the forms Sakya (cd. Trenckner, lOS, ll.j, 203, 
209, 2r,9) and Sakka (101, 289, 3o0). The form Sakya, 
which would suggest th(‘ Sanskrit Sakya, does not occur, 
though from the translation we should infer that it does.^ 
I mention this in illustration of the point that, for critical 
details of this kind, we cannot always trust translations; 
we must go back to the original texts. 

♦ « » * • 

I have refern •(!, on page VA) f above, to a passage in the 
31aliaj)arinibbariasiitfa, whieh recites the allotment of a 
porfioij of the relics of Jluddha to the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vatthu, and the building of a Stupu by them, at that place, 
over that portion. It was, of course, that passage which 
led, when the Piprawil inscription was first handled in this 
Journal (1898. 387), to the idea that the record could only 
commemorate an enshrining of relics of Buddha, and to the 
resulting misinterpretation of it : — “ This relic-shrine of 
^‘divine Buddha (/n Me of the Sikya Sukiti- 

‘‘ brothers (/.c. cither ‘of Sukiti’s brothers’ or ‘of Sukiti 
“ and his brothers ’), associated with their sisters, sons, and 
“ wives.” - And it is the influence of that rendering, which 
has kept us for so long a time from recognising the real 
meaning. 


' XliH truiisliitor, IVoIrssiir Uhys Davids, has diico e»»rri.'clly ix'}m)duced the 
form Sakya (SHE, sr>). lie has Mibstitutcsl Sakya lor Sakka (sMif. 
143, 249). In the remaining live instnnr<*a, he has suhMituted the ima^inatiTe 
form Sttkyu lor Sakya (SHE, 3o. 103. 173, 290, 301) and for Sakka (tdid, 153). 

’ So, also, 08 regards the essential purport, runs the version published 
• independent! V at the same time elsewhere (see note 1 on p^ 153 above). Bat 
the author ol it did not concur in connecting the record wiui the enshrming of 
&e lelics of Buddha immediately after the cremation. 
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We have now, by a thorough examination of the record, 
establiahed the true purport of it. And it only remains to* 
complete the matter, by shewing why we should find, thus 
enshrined, relics of the Sakya people, the kinsmen of Buddha. 

It is in this part of the matter that I am ad greatly in- 
debted to M. Svlvain Levi, in coKseqiience of his having 
drawn attention to a statement of Iliuen 'J'siang which 
I had completely overlooked. Tlie statement is found in 
Bjuen Tsiang’s account of his visit to Kie-pi-lo-fa-su-tu, 
Kapilavastu. And, as translated from M. Stanislas Julien's 
Mimoires, 1. 316, it runs thus — 

**On the north-west of tlie capital, we count the Stupas 

“ by hundreds and thousands. It is in that place that the 

‘‘race of the Siikvas was massacred. When king Pi-lou- 
. • * « ' ^ 

•‘tse-kia (VirudhaKa) - had conquered the Siikyas, he led 

“them away as prisoners, to the number of 0I>,1M)0,000, and 

“caused them all to be massacred. Their corpses were 

“piled up like heaps of straw; and their blood, which had 

“poured out in torrents, formed a large lake. Seeretly 

“prompted by the gods, men collected their and gave 

“ them burial. To the south-west of the pluet* where the 

“ Sakyas were massacred, there are four small Stilpas. It 

“ was there that four Sakyas withstood an entire army." 

So also, it is to be added, Fa-hian, without going into 
details, tells us as follows (Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, 6*')) : — 

“The places (were also pointed out) and (where) 

“king Vaidnr 3 ’a^ slew the seed of Silky a, and they all in 
“dying became Srolapannas. A tope was ereeWd at this 
“ last place, which is still existing." 

* Compare, Beal, St-yu-kx, 2. 20. 

* The Pali b»*ok.H ;?ive the name as Vidudabha pa;re IGO ff. below ; also- 
the Jataka, ed. Fauhbdll, 1. 133;. 

The name ligureti a» Viru^haku in Sanskrit in the version ol the story w*hicb 

S ’venin the Aradanakalpalata, pallava 11 (ed. VidyubhuHh.'iiia). Thw form of 
le name would appear U) be due to f^ime coutasir>u' with the name of a »tuper- 
natural being, Virudhaka, the regent of the Houib, and the chief of the 
J[umbha 94 ^<i, who w mentioned in, for inetanct.', the Lalitavifttara, chap. 15 
(ed. Mitra, 260 ; Txdmann, 217). 

* Begardiug Vaidoiya aa another variant of the name of Vidudabha, eeo 
Watters in this Joumai, 1898* 556. He has there said that the form Vita^bha i 
oeeors in Pali, as well as Vid6d*l>l^t ^ <^ho a form Vidudha, which, ha 
oonsidered, ** perhaps gare the Chinese liu-li as if for Vaidhr}’a.’* 
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Hiuen Tsiaag goes on to giro, in very few words, a not 
very accurate account of the occurrence which led up to the 
massacre of the Sakyas. And, in respect of the four Sakya 
husbandmen who at first repulsed the array of ‘ Virudhaka,* 
he tells us •that their tribesnicm punished them by banidi- 
ment ; because they luvl disgraced their family, in that 
they, descendants of a Chakravartin and heirs of the King of 
the Law, had dared to commit cruel actions, and to apply 
themselves in cold blood to manslaughter ! That seems 
rather a curious recognition of a signal act of bravery. The 
reason for it, however, is found in a trait in the behaviour 
of the Sakyas, as Buddhists, which is mentioned in the 
story that I give below (see page 172) : — Sammasambud- 
dhassa pana fiataka asattughataka nama attana maranta 
pi pare jivita na vordpenti ; ‘‘ the kinsmen of Him who 
completely attained true knowledge w^ere people who did 
not kill their enemies ; they would die, rather than deprive 
their foes of life.” And, after all, the banished men did not 
remain unrewarded. Going away into the snowy mountains, 
one of them became king of Udyiina; another, of Bamian ; 
the third, of Himatala ; and the fourth, of Shang-mi. 

Now, in order to understand several things rightly, we 
need a fuller account than Hiuen Tsiaiig has given us of 
the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. The whole 
story is found in the introduction to the Rhaddasalajataka, 
No. 405 (the Jiituka, ed. Fausboll, 4. 144 ; trans. Rouse, 91), 
and in almost identical terms in Buddhaghosha’s commentary 
on the Dhammapuda (ed. Fausboll, 216) ; such differences as 
there are seem unimportant, except in connection w’^ith the 
denouement. I put together an abstract of the story, from 
these two sources, as follows : — 

In the days of Paseuadi, king of Kosala or Maha-Kosala, 
whose capital was Savatthl, the Buddhist monks would go, 
to eat, only to the houses of trusted friends in whom they 
had full confidence. There was always a liberal supply of 
food for them in the king’s palace, as also elsewhere. But, 
» having no trusted friend in the palace, they would not go 
there to eat it They took it away to eat it in the houses 
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of Anathapi^dika, of Yisakba, and of other persons on 
whom they could rely. 

This came one day to the notice of king Pasonadi, who 
thereupon went to consult Buddha. He asked: — *'What 
is the best kind of food ? ** ' Buddha replied “ The food 
of confidence, the food that can bee trusted ; even sour rice- 
gruel becomes agreeable when given by a trusted friend.” 
“Then,” said the king, “in whom do the monks place 
confidence?” Buddha replied: — “Either in their own 
kinsmen, or in those who belong to the Sakya families.” ^ 

King Pasenadi then determined to gain the confidence of 
the monks by taking a daughter of the Sakyas, and making 
her his chief queen, and so becoming a kinsman {Tidtika) of 
the monks; or, as Buddhaghdsha puts it, by taking into his 
household a daughter of some kinsman {Ttdti) of Buddha. 
And he sent messengers to Kapilavatthu,- to ask the Sakiyas 
to give him one of their daughters ; bidding the messengers 
to be careful, — Buddhaghdsha adds, — to ascertain the 
status of the Sakka whose daughter should be given. 

Now, the demand placed the Siikiyas in a dilemma. On 
the one hand, they held the king of Kdsala to be inferior 
to them in point of birth; and they thought it derogatory, 
to give a wife to even him. On the other hand, they knew, 
their territory being a part of his realm, that the orders 
of the king of Kdsala ran in their country ; his authority 
was supreme and undeniable ; even his polite requests had 
to be complied with ; and a refusal might mean their 
destruction. 

In this position, the Sakka Mahanuma,'^ a paternal uncle 
of Buddha, came to the rescue. He had a very beautiful 
and charming daughter, sixteen years old, named Vasabha- 


* 1 am givi^ only an abstract, not a tranrilutioii. Hut I iullow the different 
forms of the tribal name |)rGHented iu the origimds, uniformly in huth um far as the 
two versions ufpree. This sentence, however, stumlh only in the Jutaka; it is 
not in Buddhaghosha's commentary. Compare H<ime remarks on page 104 above. 

* Bnddhaghdsha says here **to the Sakiyas,*’ without inontianing the city in 
this place. 

* The Jataka calls him. moetly, simply ** Mahanama.” Buddhaghdsha ttylfli 
him Mahinima, the SaUa,” aimoit tnmnghout. 
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khattiya, bom to him from a slave-girl named Nagamtu^^. 
A certain mse was adopted, which had the effect of making 
the king’s messengers believe that they saw Yasabhakhattiya 
eating along with Mabiinama ; a thing which could not 
have been permitted unless sh% was of full Khattiya birth 
on both sides. Both the king and his messengers, being 
apprehensive of some fraud, had in fact demanded that very 
test. By means of a deception that was practised, their 
suspicions were allayed. Yasabhakhattiya was accepted, and 
was led away to Siivatthi, and was placed at the head of 
the five hundred ladies of the harem of king Pasenadi, and 
was anointed as his chief queen. And after no long time 
she bore to the king a boy, upon whom there was conferred 
the name Yidiidabha. 

When he was sixteen years old, Yidiidabha obtained bis 
mother’s consent, with some difficulty, and then his father’s 
permission, to go and make the acquaintance of his maternal 
relations, the Sakya princes. And he set out, attended by 
a great retinue. 

Yasabhakhattiya took the precaution of warning her 
relatives privily of the impending visit, by a letter in which 
she said : — “ I am dwelling here in happiness ; let not my 
lords shew him the secret of the matter ! ” So the Sakiyas, 
knowing that they could not receive Yidudabha with the 
customary respectful salutations, sent away into the country 
all their boys who were younger than him. 

On reaching Kapilavatthu,^ Yidudabha was received by 
the Siikiyas in their town-hall, and was presented to his 
maternal grandfather, his maternal uncle, and so on. He 
did obeisance to all of them, until oven his back ached. 
But he found none to return the compliment to himself. 
And he asked the reason thereof. The Siikiyas explained 
that all their bo3’8, younger than him, were absent in the 
country. And, soothing him by that statement, in other 
respects they entertained him right royally. 

^ 8o in the J&taka ; Buddhaghosha here has Knpilapnra. Further on, 'where 
the city is mentioned again (page 171 below), both vereions have KapilaTatthn. 
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After staying there a few days, Yidud&hha set out to 
return* home. Shortly after he had started, a slave-girl 
came to purify, by washing it with milk-water, the bench 
on which he had sat. She happened to exclaim aloud, in 
doing so: — “This is the bench on which there ‘sat the son 
of the slave-girl Vasabhakhuttiya I ” This, unfortunately, 
was overheard by one of the king's armed men, who had 
returned for his weapon which he had left behind. An 
explanation ensued; that Yasabhakhattiya had been born 
to Mahanama, the Sakka, from a slave-girl. On rejoining 
his comrades, the soldier made the matter known to them. 
And a great uproar arose, the troops all shouting : — “ They 
say that Vasabhakhattiyii is the daughter of a slave-girl ! '' 

Vidudabha heard the matter. And he registered a vow : — 
“So!; they are washing with milk- water the bench on 
which I sat I ; well ! ; let them do so ! ; when I am king, 
I will wash it with the blood from their throats ! " 

When the matter was make known to king Pasenadi, he 
was enraged with the Sakiyas for giving him the daughter 
of a slave-girl to bo his wife. And, depriving Vusabha- 
khattiya and her son of all the honours that had been 
accorded to them, he caused them to be treated just 
like slaves. 

A few days later, however, the Teacher, Buddha, came 
to the palace. On the circumstances being detailed to him, 
he agreed that the Sakiyas had behaved improperly ; if they 
gave a wife at all, they should have given one of equal 
birth. “ But," he explained, “ Vasabhakhattij’a is the 
daughter of a prince; she has been anointed in the house 
of a Ehattiya king; and Vidudabha is the son of such 
a king. Wise men of old have said : — ‘ What matters thb 
family of a mother ? the father's family decides the rank.’^ 

^ While awaiting the fint prooh of my article, 1 have happened to road the 
Tanehnitz translation of Ebers’ Egyptian Frxnceu^ which, though it is a romanoe, 
is bawxl on history and on real manners and customs. 1 find there the following 
statements placed ih the mouth of Khodopis (1. 163), in respect of her jmuid- 
daughter Sappho being sought in marriage by Bartja, brother of the Persian , 
king Cambyses : — ^ 

Her father was free and of noble Inrth, and I have heard that, by Persian 
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There was once a poor woman, who supported herself bjr 
picking up sticks for firewood ; they raised her to the 
position of chief queen ; and from her there was bom a boy 
who attained the sovereignty of Bariinasi, and became known 
as king Katthavahana, the Wood-carrier/' And he recited 
to the king the ancient* story of that previous birth, in 
which he himself, Buddha, had been king Katthavahana. 

So king Pasenadi was appeased. And he restored to 
Vasabhakhattiyii and Vidudabha all the honours of which 
they had been deprived. 

Eventually, by the help of a commander-in-chief named 
Digha-Karavana, Vidiidabha usurped the sovereignty. And, 
as soon as he was firmly established as king, he remembered 
that grudge of his against the Siikiya^, and he set out with 
a great army to destroy tlierii. 

Buddha, however, surveying the world, saw the impending 
destruction that threatened his kinsmen And, 

travelling through the air in order to protect them, he 
sat down, close to Kapilavatthu, under a tree that gave but 
scanty shade. Not far from that spot, within the boundary 
of the dominions of Vidudabha, there was a great banyan- 
tree, giving dense shade. Vidudabha, seeing the Teacher, 
approached and saluted him ; inquired the reason why, in 
such heat, he was sitting under a tree giving such poor 
shade; aiul asked him to take his seat under the banyan- 
tree. “Let it be, O king!,” said Buddha; “the shade 
of my kinsmen (ndtakd) keeps me cool I ” So Vidiidabha, 
recognising that the Teacher had come to protect his 
kinsmen (mii(d’d)f saluted him, and went buck, and returned 
to Savattlu. And Buddha W’ent away through the air to 
the Jetavanu monusku v. 


** law, the dosofmt of n child is dcUTiniuiHl by tht* rank of the father only. In 
“ Egypt the deeceudunts of a female slave enjoy the same rights as those of 
“ a princess, if they owe their existeuct* io the same father ” v-tl)- 
And, in the course of his reply, Cnrsus is made to say (1. 164): — “The 
** history of Iran too offers a sumcieut number of examples iif which even slaves 
became the mothers of kings ” (212). 

The notes refer us ^ 211, to Diod. 1. 81 ; and 212, to Firdusi, Book of the 
Kings, Sons of Feridun. 
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This happened a second time, and a third. And, so far, 
the Jataka and Buddhaghosha’s account are in agreement. 
From this point they differ. 

The version given in the Jiitaka says that, on the fourth 
occasion, Buddha, having regard to the acts of "the Stikiyas 
in a former state of existence, and ecpecially to an unatonable 
sin that they had comrnittei by poisoning a river, went not 
again to their assistance. And so, king Vidudabha then 
slew all the Sakiyas, beginning with the babes at the breast; 
and with the blood from their throats he washed the bench 
on which he hnd sat. 

Now, even without the evidence of the Piprawii inscription, 
it would be difficult to dismiss this story altogether, as simply 
an invention of later da 3 "s. At the same time, it must 
be observed that that version of it would be somewhat 
injurious to the credibilitv of tlie Mahaparinibbanasutta, 
which, without even hinting at anv such occurrences, treats 
the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu a.s being in the full possession 
of life and prosijerity after the death of Buddha. 

Buddhaghdsha, however, has given a different account of 
the ending of the matter. Stating, like the Jiitaka, that on 
the fourth occasion Buddha did not go to preserve his 
kinsmen, and assigning the same reason for his abstaining 
from doing so, he continues as follows : — 

When, for the fourth time, Vidudabha came to .slay the 
Sakiyas, they went out to meet him in battle. They, 
however, the kinsmen (ttdfaka) of Buddha, were people (see 
page 167 above) wdio did not kill tlieir enemies; they w'ould 
die, rather than deprive their foes of life. So, exercising 
their great skill in archcrv, and seeking onlv to frighten 
their foes and put them to flight b\* means of it, they shot 
their arrows in between the shields and the openings of 
the ears of their assailants and so on, without harming any 
of them. Vidildabba, however, even when he found, by 
counting, that none of his men were slain, was only partially 
appeased and diverted from his purpose. But he relented 
so far as to give orders that only those who confessed 
themselves to be Sakiyas should be slain ; lud also that the 
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immediate followers of his maternal grandfather, Mahanama 
the Sakka, should be spared. 

Now, the Sakiyas were people in respect of whom it was 
said : — Te maranta pi musavadam na bhananti ; they 
would die, rdther than utter a ftilsehood,*' or at any rate tell 
a deliberate lie. But they were not all prepared to die on 
that occasion. So, not seeing any other course open to them, 
again they resorted to a ruse. Some of them begun to bite 
grass; others snatched up reeds.' When they were asked: — 
“Are ye Sakiyas, or not?,’* each of the former replied: — 
No sakd tinarii ; “it is not a potherb that I am biting ; it 
is grass!;” mumbling his words, of course, so that they 
sounded as if he said, though he would not really say : — 
No Sakiyd ; “ I am not a Sakiya I ” And each of the 
others mumbled : — No sakd nald; “it is not a potherb that 
I hold ; it is a reed I ” Thus each of them conveyed the 
meaning : — “ I am not a Sakiya ; I surrender and ask for 
quarter.” 

So there were saved alive, not only the immediate follow’ers 
of Mahanama, but also others, who therefrom came to be 
known as Tina-Sakiyas, “ grass Sakiyas,” and Na|a-Sakiyas, 
“ reed Sakiyas,” 

But all the rest of them, including even the little babes 
at the breast, Vidudubha slew. And, making a veritable 
river of blood to flow,- with the bluod from their throats 


* The bifmir ol irras^ a wi '.uhnii-'itai t.» an em-ni}, with 

a reiiiiej't fm ijuart«r. Ami it i" t*» lu tirat holiliiii: a rmi in flit* hand 

hud the suiie ineaniiiij. 

To till" ineanm*;: «•! tin* liitiiiu^ «*1 then ;m lirt|Ufnt allu-ion?. For 

ill^taD^<^ a |)a*«*'a;:i in an iii" iiptn»n «'l llu n nlun •'.i}-* ,IA, Ilk 218): — 

“Tear**, lorM)i»<li, an- in t!i e\e- oi th\ t*u«nt\’^ eoii^orf . Math' ot are 

percei^ttl l»etwtvii tliy adM arx’- tutli de'>olate an* the iniuds 

t»f th) toes when the jiiiu! ot tlix tmxxanl march iia- (> iIiu-tri(»U9 lord 

* And ill tii • I’rakuulhaelmilamani we li.ixe (traiiN. Tuxmey, 

55 V. — “Since even are let t»ft, xxhen mai dv-ath. il tliex take grass m 

their mouths, hoxv can y^u '»lax the*»e harinlf'" l»ea-t^ xxlio alxxaxs imi on grass?** 
And again {ifad, 189) “lirass now woixhippi-d in I’aramardiii**- city, because, 
when taken in the mouth, it preM*rxed our ioid I'arainardin from Pjrithriraja, 
the king of men.” 

On the other hand, the throxviug of gra*"* and x\att*r xva^ a clialleuge (see ibid, 
97, 172 ). Wo may ))crha{)H lufor, inmi JJuddliagliosUa’s text, that biting 
» potherbH, or holding tliom in the hands, was also a ehiilleuge. 

* Tlie text has lokita^nnHun pavattvtvn. As, in Sanskrit at any rate, we 
have the two forma idhita and ivAtfa in similar meanings, we may iierhaps find 
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he washed the bench on which he had sat. Thus he cut 
off the Sakija race. 

We need mention only briefly the subsequent fortunes 
of Mahanama and Vidudabha, as reported by Buddhaghosha. 
In order to avoid having td eat a meal in the company of 
Vidudabha, Mahaniiraa loosed hie long hair, tied it into 
a knot in front, fastened it to his great-toes, and plunged 
into a lake, intending to drown himself ; but he was rescued 
by a Naga king, in whose palace he remained for twelve 
years. While Vidiidabha and his retinue, journej'ing on, 
and encamping on the bank of the Achiravatl, were there 
caught by a great flood, and, being eventually washed out 
to sea, became the food of tortoises and fishes. 

*■ * ^ *- ♦ « 

Here, in this story, we find the explanation of the matter, 
and learn why we have in the Pipnlwa Stilpa a memorial, 
not of Buddha, but of the kinsmen of Buddha. The remains 
and relics found in the Stiipa are remains and relics of the 
slaughtered residents of Kapilavatthii, massacred in the 
circumstances detailed above. 

As regards, indeed, the eflect of the story on the 
credibility of the Mahaparinibbanasutta, wc have to remark 
ihat, like the Jiitaka, Buddhaghosha, also, distinctly 
places the massacre in the lifetime of Buddha ; he goes on 
to say that, on a remonstrance being addressed to the 
Teacher, Buddha, to the effect that the slaugliter of the 
Sakiyas was an improper deed, the Teacher explained to 
the monks that, though such a fate had not been deserved 
by anything done by them in their latest stage of existence, 
it was merited by the sin committed by them, in poisoning 
the water of a river, in a previous birth ; and the Teacher 
^made the fate of also yidiidabha the subject of a sermon. 
But we have also to note that Buddhughoshu represents some 
at least of the people as having survived the massacre; and 

here the oriLno of the name of ttie river, the liuhir^I, which flowed between the 
territories of the Sakiyas and their cousins the Kojiyas; see, the Jataka, 

412, and the commentary on the Dhammapada, To the Chinese, the" 
name was evidently given either as Rohitaaadi or os Lohitanadl : see WeUen la 
this Journal, 1898. 547. 
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that neither does he, nor does the account given in the 
Jataka, assert or hint that the city Kapilavatthu was razed 
to the ground, or even was laid waste. 

So, accepting the version which reached Buddhaghosha, 
we need find no difficulty in believing that, on the death 
of Buddha, there were* still left, at Kapilavatthu itselfi 
some of the kinsmen of Buddha, in sufficiently prosperous 
circumstances to receive a portion of his relics, and to build 
there a Stupa over them, as is related in the Mahaparini* 
bbanasuttaJ We may find such survivors in the Tina- 
Sakiyas, the Nala-Sakiyas, and the other Sakiyas who were 
spared because they were the immediate followers of Maha- 
nama. And we may also find amongst them, or amongst 
their descendants, the man or men who, — prompted by the 
gods, says Iliuen Tsiang, — collected the bones and other 
relics of the slaughtered people, and buried them, and left 
us the record which has at length, after so many centuries, 
come to light. 

♦ * * * ♦ 

I am afraid that this my article, unravelling the true 
meaning of an ancient record wdiich some unknown friend 
of a long since dead and vanished Hindu tribe bequeathed 
to foreign epigraph ists of the nineteenlh and twentieth 
centuries, is somewhat iconoclastic. But, though the senti- 
mental value of the record, and of the remains found with 
it, so fur as it has rested upon the belief that the Pipnlwa 
Stupa has yielded veritable relics of Buddha himself, has 
disappeared, we gain new points of interest in wdiat we now 
have before us. 


' It need hnrdly be (diservinl that there were, ot course, ottiers of the ^be, 
Itcsides tlie inliatiituntM of Kapilavatthu. For iiistanw, the Samyuttanika^ 
(ed, Feer, part 1) mentions a town ol the SJ^kvn^ naniinl Khoinadussn, in the 
Sakka country (7. 2, 12), and also a place nuiiieil Siiavuti in the Sakka country 
(4. 3, 1, 2). Tho MiliudajKifiha mentions Sak\a.s ot Chutuma (od. Trenckner, 
209). Buddhnghoahu (op. eu. 222} uml the JAtaka (4. lol) mention a town of 
the Sakyaa named IJlumpii. And n Chinese work upiH'ars to l(»cate at only three 
^ruvast! a village of the trilM? which it calls La-t*aug, *Hhe deer- 
hall** (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, 1. 401). 

* There is no indication ol Vidudahha having slaughtered any of the Sakyas 
beyond those of Ka^avatthu. And some of the Sakyaa of luoh other towni msj 
have helped to repopulate Kapilavatthu. 
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The record gives us, as I have shewn, the origin of the 
earlier name of the tribe to which Buddha belonged. The 
kinsmen of Buddha, Bffdd/tassa mkiyd, became first the 
Sakiyas, and then the Sakyas. And from that there came 
the appellation of Buddha a8*Sak)’amuni, “the Sakya saint/^ 

And, though the full story of the massacre by Vidiidabha 
is first found in only the comparatively late works from 
which I have taken it, — one of them, at least, composed 
some nine centuries after the event, — we can hardly fail 
to see in the inscriptional record, and in the nature of 
the articles found witli it, an appreciable though silent 
corroboration of the narrative, and reasonable grounds for 
believing that that narrative has an historical basis in fact. 

But also, the value of the record in another direction, 
recognised from the ’time when it first came to notice, — 
namely, in localising Ivapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, the city 
of the Sakya, Sakya, prince Suddliodana, the father of 
Buddha, — remains, in iny opinion, unimpaired. 

In describing the auspicious omens that heralded the 
birth of Buddha, the Lalitavistaru tells us (ed. Mitra, 87 ; 
ed. Lefmann, 76) that Kapilavastu was near enougli to the 
slopes of the Ilimalaya mountains for the young lions to 
come prowling down around it, and to .stand at its gates, 
hailing with their roars the impending event. To this 
indication of the position of Kapilavastu there answers well 
the position of IMpriiwa, in the north-east corner of the 
Bast! district, on the frontier of Nepal. And to somewhere 
in that neighbourhood we are clearly led by the descriptions 
of their travels given by Fa-hian and Tliucii Tsiang, both of 
whom visited the site of the ancient city, which, however, 
already in the time of Fa-hian was in ruins, and was 
nothing but mounds and jungle and desolation. 

But, further, there is another guide which leads us to the 
exact locality of Piprawa itself. The Suttanipata tells us 
(ed. Fausboll, verse 683) that Buddha was born : — Sakyana 
game janapade Lumbineyye; *'in a village of the Sakyas, 
in the Lumbini . country/' The Lalitavistara, specifying^ 
more closely the actual site of his birth, tells us Mitra, 
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94^ 104, 110; ed. Lefmann, 82, 91, 96) that it was 
a garden known as the Lumbinivana. The NidSnakatha 
tells us (see the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 1. 52) that the garden, 
was situated between Xapilavatthu and the neighbouring 
town Devadaha, — which we know, from other sources,^ was 
the city of the EoliyaS) the cousins of the Sakyas, and 
was also called Eolanagara and Vj'agghapajja. And both 
to Fa-hian, and to Hiueu Tsiang, there was shewn the 
Lumbinivana garden, which their statements place, roughly, 
some six to ten miles towards the east from the place shewn 
to them as Eapilavastu. 

The Lumbinivana garden is located for us by the 
Hummindel pillar inscription of A^ka (El, 5. 4), which 
was found close to a mound of ruins, known by the name 
Hummindel, in the Nepalese Tarai, about eight miles towards 
the east-north-east from Piprawa. This record marks the 
locality by the ancient name Lumminigama, the village 
Lummini. And it tells us that At^ka did the place the 
honour of visiting it in person ; that it was shewn to him 
as the scene of the birth of Buddha, the Sakya saint; and 
that he set up ii stone column there, — namely, the column 
the extant part of which bears the inscription. 

There is no reason for supposing that the place where 
the inscribed portion of the column was found, standing 
and partly buried, is not the place where the column was 
originally set up. In the first part of the name Rummind^, 
we recognise at once a survival of the ancient name Lummini, 
Lumbinl. The Lumbinivana garden is thus located for us. 
And this ideutiheution distinctly takes us to the neighbour- 
hood of Piprawii lor the position of the city Eapilavatthu, 
Eapilavastu. 

Now, as is seen at once from the plaster cast, the 
characters of the Pipruwa record resemble very nearly those 
of the A&ka edicts ; favouring most closely, perhaps, those 
of the Delhi-SiwaUk pillar. But we are not by any means 

^ See, for mstonoe, BuddhaghOeha’e Suma&galavila^, ed. Bands and 
Oaipenter, p. 262. 

1906. 
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thereby reduced to placing in the time of Afioka 
composition and engraving of the record, and the erection 
of the Stupa in which it was deposited. Palseographio 
grounds, alone, can rarely, if ever, enable us to fix within 
at least a century or so the time of an undated rfeoord which 
does not present the name of a well-known king, or some 
other specific guide.^ 

In this case we have the point that time must have elapsed 
before, from the expression Buddhassa sakiya, “ the kinsmen 
of Buddha,” there was evolved the name Sakiya as the 
appellation of the tribe to which Buddha belonged, and 
from that, again, the form Sakya, which first appears, so 
far as definite dates go, in the Eummindei inscription 
of A^ka. 

And another clear indication that the Piprawa inscription 
is considerably older than the records of Asoka is found in 
the complete absence of the long d from it ; in nidhane for 
nidhdne, and in the pen ultimate syllable of the genitives 
Babhaginikanmi, saputadalanam, Hahiyanam. We find, indeed, 
a partial absence of the long Ci in the Ruramindel and 
Nigllva inscriptions of Asoka (El, 0. 4, 5) ; in the words 
Piyadmina for PiyaddSBiud, Idjnid for Idjum, atana for attand, 
kdldpita for kdidpitd, and nnapapite for imdpdpiit. But 
the long d is otherwise duly shewn in those two records. 
Except in any cases of purely accidental omission, it is 
always found throughout the BriiliinJ versions of the edicts 
of A^ka. And the complete absence of it from the Piprawa 
inscription is a decisive indication of very considerable 
antiquity.^ 

^ Of this, there is on record a case in point which may appositely be cited. 

It has been said, and not unjustifiably (this Journal, 1903. 293), that the 
characters on a certain coin maj' be, perhajis, of the ninth or tenth century; 
leaving us to infer that the com itself inis:ht Im* allotted to that time. But, 
from the words of the legend, “the glorious Rdyaniuriiri,” we know that the 
coin is one of the Kalachurya king Rayamurari-fcJovidova-Somefivara of Kalyani, 
who reigned a.d. 1167-1177. 

* Bxcept in one word, in the last line, the same absence of the long a appears 
to run throngh the record, in Brahml characters, on the Sohgaura plate (Proc. 
JASB, 1894. 84, plate; lA, 26. 261), which would thus seem to come rather ^ 
near to the Piprawa inscription in point of age. 

On the other hand, the long a is shewn in the legend, in Brahmi characters, on 
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We may oonfidently, for these two reasons, place this 
record not later than a full century before the time of 
AiSoka. We may, in my opinion, place it even much nearer ’ 
still to the date of the death of Buddha in B.a 482. We 
may, in any case, unhesitatingly stamp it as the oldest 
known Indian record. And we may safely believe that it 
was written, engraved, and buried at a time when, even if 
the city Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, had then been deserted 
and had become waste, the position of the city was still 
well known. 

The mound, the ruined Stupa, in which the record and 
the relics were found, may or may not mark the actual 
scene of the massacre of the Sakyas of Kapilavatthu. As 
regards Hiuen Tsiang's statement, — the north-west corner 
of the city would be the place at which an army coming 
from Savatthi would most naturally approach it. But we 
can hardly believe that each of some “ hundreds and 
thousands'' of Stiipas had a separate record of its own. 
It would be a remarkable coincidence if, amongst very many 
monuments of an identical nature, there has survived the 
only one actually containing a record. Fa-hian's statement 
mentions only one memorial of the massacre, and distinctly 
suggests that it stood, not amongst a vast number of other 
Stiipas, but in a somewhat isolated position such as that 
occupied by the Pipriiwa mound. And it seems not im- 
possible that what was shewn to Hiuen Tsiang was, in 
reality, the general cemetery of Kapilavatthu; a cemetery 
similar to, but on a larger scale than, that which has been 
found at Lauriya in the Champaran district.^ 

the Eran coin of Dhamapala (C.GAl, plate 11, No. 18 ; Rapson, Indian Coim^ 
plate 4, No. 7), which is allotted (see Jiuhler’s Indiacfie Talacographxe, § 3) “if 
not to B.c. 400, at least to tlie middle of the fourth century ; ” that is, to about 
a century before the time of Afioka. So far, how'ever, as this attribution is based 
on the view that the legend on the coin was written in reversed style, from right 
to left, see remarks in my introductorj' note to the English version of Dr. Buhlor’s 
work {Indian Antiquary, vol. 33, 1904, appendix). 

^ See Dr. Bloch’s Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 
1904-1905.11. o “o 

A Buddhist cemetery (susma) is mentioned in one of the Bharaut inscriptions 
(lA, 21. 228, No. 9):— “The woman Asadu, who has observed the jaems in 
the cemetery.” The representation of the scene, however (Stupa of BhwKuI, 
plate 47, bottom, right) does not shew any mounds. 
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But, however that may he, the only appropriate place 
for depositing such a record and the relics that were 
enshrined with it, would be in or close to the city of the 
people to whom it referred and they belonged. That was, 
surely, recognised by the unknown friend whd so piously 
collected some of the bones of the slaughtered people, 
and entombed thorn along with the trinkets and household 
treasures of the women and the playthings of the children. 
And, though the mound in which the record and the relics 
were found may possibly not indicate the north-west corner 
of the city Kapilavattbu, we need not question the point 
that it marks some portion of the site of the city, or at least 
some spot in the immediate outskirts of the city which may 
have been more convenient for erecting the memorial. 
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IX. 

SAEASTAKA. 

By F. W. THOMAS. 

1. Where dwelt the Sakas named by Darius and 
Herodotus P 

fJlHE earliest referecces to the Sakas have been so often 
discussed that it would seem scarcely worth while to 
seek for further information in them (see Eawlinson's 
Herodotus y 1880, iv, pp. 200 sqq.)- But the passages in 
Herodotus and the inscriptions of Darius have suggested to 
me a doubt which I should like to submit for consideration. 

The notices contained in the history of Herodotus are as 
follows : — 

(1) In book i, c. 153, we are told that Cyrus was 
prevented from giving his full attention to the subjugation 
of the Greeks by being called away elsewhere — ^ re 
Ba^vXxop oi Tjv ipirohio^, Kal to BaKTpiov edvo^y koX Saxai re 
KoX Air/vTTTLOL* eV' 01)9 iirel')(€€ a-TpaTjjXaTeetv auro?: “For he 
was preoccupied with Babylon and the Baktrian nation, and 
the Sakai and Egyptians, against whom he proposed himself 
to take the command.” 

(2) In book iii, cc. 90-3, we have an enumeration of the 
twenty vopoi into which Darius divided the Persian Empire 
of his day. Fourteen of these I may leave out of question. 
The remaining six, which comprise the eastern portion of 
the empire, are as follows : — 

No. 7. Sarrar/vSaiy Tavhdptoiy Aa^LKaL, 'Awapvrat. 

No. 10. BuKTpiavol pk')(pi Aiy\&v. 

No. 14. The Sayaprcoi, Sapayyaiy Sapdvatoiy OUrto&y 
Mvfcoi, and the inhabitants of the islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 
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No. 15. The SaKai and Kdairioi. 

No. 16. The Ildpdoi, Xopdafnoi, Soy^^f lApcioi. 

No. 17. The HapiKavioi and Aidloire^ oi 

(5) In book xiiy c. 64, we leam that the Sakai were 

under the same command with the Baktrioi in the army of 
Xerxes, that their dress consisted Df pointed headgear and 
dva^vpiSe^ and their weapons were d^lvaL aaydpLC^, and that 
the S/cvdai ApvpyLoi were by the Persians called Sdxai, 
a name which they gave to all S/cvdat, The "IvBoi are next 
mentioned. Gf. re xal Sdxa^ xat Ba/crpiov^ re teal 

'Ivhoi^y viii, 113. 

(4) In book ix, c. 71, we find that the ^aKai formed the 
best cavalry in the army of Xerxes. 

(6) In book ix, c. 113, the BdfcrpioL and Saxai are 
clearly neighbours. ' 

In these passages Herodotus, whose information in regard to 
Persia is not at first hand, seems to use the term Sukui in more 
than one application. The SaKav of No. (4) are the same who 
appear in Persian armies on other occjasions as imroro^oraLy 
* horse-bowmen,’ e.g. at Arbela (Arrian’s Anabaaitiy iii, c. 8). 
Their armature was the same as that of the Scythians 
beyond the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander and that 
which later was perfected by the Parthians (Justin, xli, 2). 
They are therefore to be distinguished from the SaKat 
ApLvpyioL of No. (3). As regards the Saxau of No. (5) it is 
impossible to say whether they are the eastern neighbours of 
the Bactrians, i.e. the wood-and-cave-inhabiting nomads of 
the Alexandrine geographers {see Ptolemy, vi, c. xiii), or the 
Scythian Massagetao on the north-west frontier of Bactria. 
The events connected with Spitamenes and Ilataphernes 
in the course of Alexander’s wars (Arrian’s Anabasis, iv, 
cc. 16 sqq.) arc perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. 
The XdKui associated with the KdairLoL in No. (2) have been 
identified with the former and with the Sdxai 'Apvpiyioi,, and 
a place has been found in the mountains east of Bactria for 
two peoples, Sdtcai ApLvpyioL and Kdcrmoi, neither of which - 
can otherwise be traced there. The Kdamoi known to us 
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are situated on the west of the Caspian Sea. But the 
Kdanrioi of this passage must be the same people which is 
mentioned in Herod, vii, c. 67, in the account of the army of 
Xerxes. There, as in the list of vofiLOiy they are enumerated 
between the Parthian " group • {Uapdot koI Xopdafitoi, ml 
SoySoL T€ ml Tavidpioi ml AaiLmi) and the southern group 
{Sapcvyyai, 2Taim;€9, Ovtlol ml MvKOb re ml IlapLKdvLoi)^ 
and their armature is the same as that of the Ila/eTue?, while 
their leader is brother to the leader of the FapSapioi ml 
AaSimi. It is therefore unlikely that the SdxaL joined with 
them are identical with the Sdxai of the Alexandrines, who 
would, moreover, probably be included in the Bactrian vdfio^ 
(No. 10). 

If now we turn to our second authority of the first order, 
we are presented with the following facts : — 

(1) On p. 5 of the second edition of Spiegel ^ we find an 
enumeration of the provinces subdued by Darius, namely, 
Persia, Susiana, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Sparda 
(i.e. Lydia), Ionia, Media, Armenia, Kappadocia, Parthia, 
Drangiana, Aria, Khorasmia, Baktria, Sogdiana, Gandhara, 
the Sakas, Thatagush, Arakhosia, and the Makas. (Behtstun, 

i, § 6.) 

(2) On p. 18 Darius cniunerates as the provinces which 
revolted from him Persia, Media, Assyria, Armenia, Parthia, 
Margiana, the Thatagush, and Sakas. {Behistun, ii, § 2.) 

(3) On pp. 49-51 the tributary provinces are named as 
Susiana, Media, Babylonia, Arabia, Assyria, Egypt, Armenia, 
Kappadocia, Sparda, the Greeks of the mainland and the 
islands, and in the East the following : the Sagartians, 
Parthians, Zrankas, Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, 
the Thatagush, Arakhosia, India, Gandhara, the Sakas, and 
the Makas. (PeraepoliSy i.) 

(4) On p. 55 we find another list : Media, Susiana, Parthia, 
Aria, Baktria, Sogdiana, Khorasmia, Zranka, Arakhosia, 

^ In regard to the points discussed in this paper, neither the new edition of the 
Old Persian inscriptions nor the edition of the so-called Scythian nor that of the 
Babylonian version (all included in the Atsyriologmhe Bioliotheh) supplies any 
divergent information. 
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the Thatagush, Gbndhara^ India, the Saka Humavarka 
(Hamnavarka) and Tigrakhauda, Babylon, Assyria, Arabia, 
Egypt, Armenia, Eappadocia, Sparda, Ionia, the 8ahd Tara- 
daraya or Scythians beyond the sea, the Skudra, lonians 
who wear crowns, the Putiyas, Kushiyas, Maciyas, Earkas. 
{Naksh-i-Ruataniy a, § 3.) • 

In the Grundnas der Iranischen Philologie, ii, p. 388, 
Professor Geiger has arranged these and other references 
of Darius, which are unmistakably grouped on a geographical 
principle (Justi, GrundrisSy ii, p. 454), in a table which we 
may now in part reproduce : — 
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The situations of most of the peoples named in these 
lists arc sufficiently known. The Sagartians are fixed by 
the fact that Arbela was in their country ; the name of the 
Makas, the Mukoi of Herodotus, recurs in the modem 
Mekran ; the Outioi of Herodotus are the Yutiya of Darius, 
and belong to Persia proper; the Aparutai occupied a country 
in Southern Drangiana towards Karmania, which also shares 
with other districts clsewliere the name Paraitakone. The 
question of the Sakas is one of extreme difficulty. The 
statement of Herodotus that the Persians gave the name 
Saka to all Scythians seems to be confirmed by the usage of 
Darius, who applies it both to European Scytliians (the 
8aM Taradarfff/a, ‘ Sakas beyond the sea ’) and to his eastern 
subjects the Sahl Tigrahhmidd (‘Sakas with pointed caps’) 
and SakCi llanmavarhd,. The conquest of the latter, with the 
death of one king and the capture and execution of Skunka, 
the other, is related in an unfortunately mutilated passage 
of the old Persian inscriptions, Avhich is not represented in 
the ‘ Scythian ’ and Daby Ionian versions. Here the words 
ashUjavmn ahiy Snkdm, ‘ I w^ent against Sake,’ abif/ daraymyi 
avam, ‘ to that sea,’ and vhjaiamyam^ ‘ I crossed,’ can be 
clearly read, and, as the European Scythians are out of the 
question, w^c must find some ‘sea’ which fits in with the 
circumstances. 

From the united testimony of the Greek and Latin writers 
we know that there were Asiatic Scythians dwelling (1) in 
the countrj^ north of Parthia and between the Caspian 
and the Aral Sea. Here were the Parni (the Varena of 
the A vesta ?), the Dahae, and from here probably came the 
Saraucae or Sacaraucac.^ (2) In the country north of the 
Jaxartes, where dwelt, for instance, the Scythians ruled 
by Satrakes, who fought against Alexander. (3) In the 
mountainous country about the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. It is only in the last case that the name Sd/cac 
is fully attested.* Megasthenes tells us (McCrindle, p. 30) 

^ See the map in Tomaschek’s Centralasiatiache Studien, i, and Ptolemy’s 
Oeographitty vi, xiv, 13. ' 

* Cf. Strabo, xi, c. viii, 2 : ol fihv Zii irXc/ovs r&v ^Kv6»y itnh rijs Katririas 
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that the Hemodos divides India from the part of Scythia 
inhabited by the Scythians called Sukui. Ptolemy enumerates 
(McCrindle, pp. 283-5) as their tribes the Karatai, Komaroi, 
£omedai (the Chinese Kiu-mi-tho), Massagetai, Grunaioi 
Skuthai, TcK)mai, and ‘ Bultai- (Baltistan). With these 
passages we may associate, the expression in Strabo : aTro 
irepaia^ tov 'la^dpTov tcard Xdica^ ical Soyhiavov^, fjv 
Karel^ov SaKau, although it involves some illegitimate 
extension northwards and westwards ; for, according to 
the geography of Ptolemy, the Tokharoi and other tribes 
who invaded Sogdiana and Bactria would bo Sfcvdai and not 
SaKaLy as also are, according to Arrian, the tribes beyond 
the Jaxartes who fought against Alexander. Here, therefore, 
the Amurgiau Sakai are usually placed.^ 

But how arc we to reconcile such a situation with the 
mention of the sea by Darius ? A solution of this difficulty 
is proposed by Justi, who writes {Grundrm d. Iranisr/irn 
FhiloloyWy ii, p. 445) : — 

“By reason of the ‘ sea ’ the reference has been 
conjectured to bo to tlie European Scythians, wlio 
“ arc in fact called Sakd fydit/ iamdarayay but are, 
“ however, in the inscriptio]i of Naksh-i-Rustam, care- 
“ fully distinguislied from the Sakd Hanmavargd and 
Tigrakhaudd, The word drayah (sea) will have been 
“ here used like the modtTii Persian daryd of a great 
‘‘river, as in fact of the Jaxartes, now Sir Darya: 

daryd’ i- Gang y Firdausi 701), 494, and of the Oxus or 
“ Jaihun.’* He then quotes further instances. 

I do not think it 2 )Ossible to subscribe to this argument. 
The word zrayah (Zend) or drayah (old Persian), originally, 


BaKdrrris dp^dfitpoi AeCat rpoffayopt^oyrai. robs irpoae^vs robrwv pLoWov 
Mao’O'ayh’as, Kcd ScCkos ovo/ik^ovo't. robs B'&Wovs koivus /xby JiKvBas ovopA(iov(riVy * 
tSif Sb iKderrovs. 

^ There seems to be no real proof that the Sue of the Chinese, though the 
priginal pronunciation was Sek or Sok (see M. Leri’s very interesting note, 
Journal Asialtguey shr, ix, vol. ix, 1897, pp. 10, 11), were our Sakas, The 
Tibetan Sog means Mongol. 
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no doubt, meaning 'wide space" (cf. Sanskrit is used 
by Darius himself more than once in the sense of ' sea/ and 
in the Avesta it is applied only to certain definite stretches 
of water, namely, (tr) the world ocean (vow^-ZrasHi), (b) with 
puitika, a mjiihical lake, (r) with kammoyay the Hamiin lake.^ 
In the face of this, of what value ds the occasional idiomatic 
use of daryd first traced in Firdausi, 1,500 years later than 
Darius? We may add that the well-known citation from 
Hellanicus* Scythica (^AjivpyLov irebLov SaK&v), though it 
might suit the plains cast of the Caspian or north of the 
Jaxartes, would not be applicable to the moimtains of the 
Caucasus inhabited by Ptolemy’s Sakai. 

No one has suggested that it was the Caspian Sea which 
Darius crossed to attack the Sakas, nor is this a probable 
hypothesis.^ Against tribes dwelling to the east of that sea, 
he would no doubt have desjiatched his satraps in Hyrcania, 
Parthia, or Bactria, just as the rebellions in Parthia, 
Hyrcania, and Margiana were su 2 ) 2 )ressed by governors 
of Parthia and Bactria, Hystaspes (father of Darius), and 
Dadarsis.^ 

Is there any fatal objection to an identification of the sea 
in question with the Hamun lake itself, which even in 
modem times bears the name Zarrali and in the time of 
Darius gave the name Drangiana to the surrounding country?^ 
We may note in passing that with reference to this region 
Darius always uses the form with s, Zrauka, also represented 
by the Sapayyai of Herodotus, and that this proves the 
name to have been current in the country itself, since the 
Persian form of the word would be Dranka.® 

It may be said that the settlement of Sakas in this region, 
afterwards known as Sakastana, now Slstan, is an event which 
may be assigned to a definite date, namely, the end of the 

^ Bartholomae, AUiranischea Wort&t'huch, b.v. zrayah-, 

’ According to Strabo, xi, c. vii, 2, the Caspian was &ir\ovs rc ical &py6ty 
* unsailed and idle.* 

* Behistun Inter,, ii, § 35 (xvi)~iii, 38 (iii). 

♦ Drangiana = ‘ Seelandschaft ’ (Geiger, Grnndrisa d. Iran, Philologie, iif 
p. 393, doubted by Foy, Kuhm Zeitachrift, xxxv, p. 22). 

B This remark is also made by Foy, Kuhna Zeitaohrift, xzzvii, p. 586. 
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second century b.c.,^ and that with this date well accords the 
feet that the name Sakastana is first recorded by Isidor of 
Oharax^ in the time of Augustus, being unknown before. 
The first part of this objection seems, however, to be baseless. 
Testimony df such an immigration of Sakas into south- 
eastern Persia is, so far as I have ascertained, to be e)direly 
wanting : what we have is a conjecture based upon the 
Chinese accounts of the movements of the Yue-tchi, which 
accounts in themselves contain no such statement.^ As for 
the name Sakastana, it may be due as well to the rise of 
Sakas, already in the country, to a consolidated power as to 
their first appearance there, and such an event may very 
well have taken place during the decay of the Greek rulers 
of Bactria, who, though at one time possessed of Kandahar 
and Sindh, later “ per varia bella iactati non regnum tantum, 
“ verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, siquidem Sogdianorum 
“ et Arachotonun et Drangmnonim et Areorum bellis fatigati 
‘^ad postremum ab invalidioribiis Parthis velut exsangues 
“ oppress! sunt” (Justin, xli, c. 0). 

Secondly, it may be objected that when we have taken 
account of the Drangians, Thatagush, Arachosians, Gandh- 
arians, and Makas, who are all separately mentioned by 
Darius, we have no room in south-eastern Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Baluchistan for the insertion of the Sakas. This leads mo 
to make the following observations. 

The country lying between India and Persia, to which 
Strabo assigns the collective name of Ariana, includes on the 

' Geiger, Gntudriss^ ii, p. 393 ; ibid., p. 489. 

® Stathmoi Farthikoi, §18. 

* See Mr. Vincent Smith’s article, J.ll.A.S., 1903, pp. l-Gl, esp. pp. 18-24 
and reff. 

[1 lind that the above statement require'^ moditipation. Ma-twan-lin’a work 
(thirteenth century) docs, in tlic account Ki-pin, afKnn that when the Yue-tchi' 
moved west ‘‘ the king (d the Sai wont to the south to dwell in Ki-pin. The 
“tribes of the Siii ilivided and dispersed so as to form here and there different 
“ kingdoms. From Sou-le on the north-west, all the dependencies of Hieu-Siun 
“ana Siun-tu (Sind) are inhabited by fonner Sai tribes” (Remusat, Nouveaux 
Melanges, i, pp. 205-6). Whether this account goes back to an earlier source 
I am not in a position to say. Sakastana, though not mentioned, might be held 
to be induded. But the whole story seems to mo incorrect.] 

* The * German Empire ’ and * Hindustan ’ ore rather later than the Germans 
and Hindus ! 
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north the regions of (1) Aria (Herat), (2) the Paropamisadee 
(Westeni Afghanistan, etc.), and (3) Gandhara, immediately 
south of which lie (4) Drangiana, and (5) Arachosia (the 
Helraund valley and the district between that river and the 
Indus), while the whole space between the two latter and 
the ocean is included under the term (6) Gedrosia. By these 
six territories the whole of Ariana, as is shoii^Ti by the state- 
ments concerning their boundaries, is marked out with no 
gap. The Ikhthuophagoi with their rather more inland 
neighbours, the llukoi, occupy the western part of Gedrosia, 
where it borders upon Karmania.^ 

The names of these six districts, among which, however, 
Gedrosia or Gadrosia is not etymologically certain,^ are aU 
territorial, not ethnological, and they accordingly tell us 
nothing concerning tin* inhabitants. 

TVith one exception these divisions are known to both 
Darius and Herodotus. W e may note the following details : — 
Herodotus does not mention the Parojiamisadae ; but there 
can be no reasonable doubt, in view of the geographical 
conditions, that the territory afterwards so named was occupied 
by his Sattagudaiy the Thatagush of Darius. The latter has 
the word Pantpantfsana, Pantjuirauimnna, in the ‘Scythian^ 
and Babylonian versions of his inscriptions, in place, however, 
not of the Thatagush, who arc thei’c mentioned, but of 
Gandhara. This substitution is so suri>rising that we must 
suspect an error in the drawing up of the text in question ; 
but if that is not the case, the most likely supposition is that 
the name was applied to any part of the Hindu Kush and 
the mountains of Afghani.stan which w^as not j^reoccupied by 
other terms. In any case the matter can cause no difficulty. 
Concerning the Dadikai, w hom Herodotus tw icc mentions in 
connection with the Gandarioi, we lujcd say nothing ; whether 
they are the Dards or not, they do not come into the question. 
Similarly, it is of no importance whether the Aparutai (Zend 

* Other Ikhthuophagoi and a people named Mukai are placed by Ptolemy 
(vi, c. vii, 14) on the Arabian Hide ot the Gull of Oman. 

* Ct. Zend kadrva = Skt. kadru^ * brown,’ kudrvaftpa^ * a certain mountain,’ 
acc. to Brunnbofer, Iran u, Turan, pp. 109, 168. 
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Pouruta) were really inliabitants of the Scucatrravif Sa/e&v 
S/CV0&V •q mi IlapaiTa/CTjvq of Isidor of Charax. As regards 
the ndtcTve^ of Herodotus, who are twice associated with the 
city of Kaspaturos, and from whose name is supposed to come 
the term Pashto, they also, being on the immediate confines 
of India, do not affect thc»problem. 

The region not mentioned by Darius or Herodotus is 
Gedrosia, which, as we learn from Strabo and Ptolemy, 
adjoined Drangiana and Araehosia on the north, and 
stretched south as far as the ocean. That the land was in 
the possession of Darius cannot be doubted. His Arachosian 
Satrap Vivana fought two battles, at Kapisakiinish ^ and 
Gandumava, witli an army sent against him by the 
rebel Vahyazdata from Porsis (Bpliisfun, hi, §§ 44-5), 
which anny would no doubt pass through Gedrosia. 
Here also we find in Herodotus the tributary AWLoiref^di 

long identified with the Dra vidian Bruhui of the 
hills. Whether the UapcKavioiy whose is exactly 

reproduced in the modern Farglinnah,^ and the Qapdvato^y 
who may have been connected witli the Arachosian cit}' of 
Dammana (Ptolemy, vi, e. xx, 5), are to be placed here or 
further west, say in Ivarmania, it is impossible to say. But 
this much is certain, that by Darius, whose authority is far 
superior to any other in these matters, i*ither this country, 
except the part occupied by the ]Maka.s, is not named at aD, 
or it is included in Drangiana or Araehosia, or finally it is 

^ Tht^ 81*0011(1 jiiirt (»1 Kdftisakdni^h^ • a tort in Aiiicliosia,' is supposed by Justi 
{Grundriss^ ii, ]). 430) to com*sp(»ii(l tn niotleru ri'i^ian KhdHU 
(= Sanskrit khdni^ ‘ mini* ’), or IJumdahy ‘ ditch ot a tort ' lJut, whether it ifl 
to be explained so or «s a I'u^ioii of tlie tiio coniniou .suttixe^ ha and dmif at any 
rate it occurs in several uiinies ot toMiis noted by ]*toleniy in this retrinn and in 
l^ersia, c.g., Ariakana (I’crsis), JSoaroffdaa, A^taldmi (llactria), Sarmagdna, 
Zamoukhdna, Ortikdna {Herat), Ihiroaldna^ Ttnhahdna (raropami.sad.e). 

Kdpisakdmsh is therefore tlie Kajiisji in Crhorband, which was destroyed by 
Cyrus (Cunningham, Numismatic Chroutch^ xiii (18i)o), pp. 07 and 99; Justi, 
Grundrias^ ii, p. 420), although Cuuuinghaiu seeni'^ to distinguish the two. The 
identity of Kavmije nagara with Kdpisa, suirirested by Muniuardt [Erdnsahry 
p. 280), ifl now vindicated hv Professor Rapson (J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 783-4), 
The Arachosian Koricra of i*tolemy should surely (though I do not find it 
BugjTOBted) be tlie same, and perhaps the (Xtfxat ical) KJanrioi of Herodotus are 
redly Kdwitroi* 

3 Mentioned with ref. by Tomoschek, Zur fftstonschen Topographic von 
Tcrcien, p. 188. 
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included in the country which he designates by the term 
Sakd. I will now indicate more precisely the reasons which 
incline me towards the last alternative. 

(1) The SaicaaTavT) Satc&v Sicvd&v of Isidor of Charax 

comes between and yipaj(a><rLa, It therefore 

occupies exactly the position of the Sagistaii and Sijistan of 
Sassanian and Muhaimnadan times. Thus the Bundahish^ 
states (xiii, 16) that “ of the small seas, that which was most 
** wholesome was the sea Kyansih (i.e. the Kamsava or 
“ Zarrah), such as is in Sagastiin,’’ which at one (mythical) 
period was free from salt and again “ when the renovation of 
‘‘ the Universe occurs ” will be so, and (xx, 5) ** Lake Frazdan 
“is in Sagastan,” a lake ideiititied by Justi with the Ab- 
Istadah, south of Ghazna. Sagastiin therefore stretched 
away from the nauiun lake eastward in the direction of 
Ghazna, just as in Muhammachin times we find it stated^ 
that “ Sistan .... is the lowland coimtry lying round,, 
“and to the eastward of, the Zarah lake, which more 
“ especially includes the deltas of the Helmund and other 
“ rivers which drain into the inland sea,'' while from the 
maps accompanying these statements a part of the (Gedrosian) 
desert to the south of this region appears to be reckoned in. 

(2) "V^Tien, therefore, in a grouping evidently geographical 
(see above, p. 184), Darius couples the Sakas and the Makas, 
it is as if in later times occurred a mention of Sistun 
and Makran (see Mr. Le Strange's map No. 1). When 
he speaks of crossing the sea, and finds it necessary to add 
that sea {darayam amm), we can understand that he was 
referring to what was indeed one of the darciyas^ namely, the 
HamOn lake, but being one of the “ small seas " needed to be 
clearly indicated. 

(3) An irruption of Sakas in the second century n.e. into 
the country called Sakastan is not stated by any ancient 
authority, and is in fact improbable. Its improbability is 
evident from the following considerations. 

^ Trans. West, Sacred Books of the £aatf v. 

^ Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate^ p. 384. 
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In order to reach Sfstan it would have been necessary for 
the Sakas to pass through one or other of the two great 
states, the Parthian and the Qreco-Bactrian, which together 
covered the whole frontier of north-eastern Iran. 

The Bactrian kingdom, as is* well established, extended 
southward until at the tinfe of its greatest power it included 
a territory embracing Arachosia (where Demetrius founded 
a city named after him), and even Broach and Surat. What 
part of it was taken away by the Scythians, and when? 
The two often quoted passages from Trogus and Strabo 
leave no doubt upon this point : — 

‘‘ In Bactrianis autem rebus ut a Diodoto rege con- 
“ stitutum est : deinde quo regnante Scythicse gentes 
“ Saraucao et Asiani Bactra occupavere et Sogdianos. 

Indicac quoque res additae, gestae per ApoUodotiun et 
** Menandrum, reges eorum.” (Trogus, 41.) 

fMaXiara Se ypoopifioL yeyopaai t&p pofjidSwp ol rov^ 
"EWypa9 d(f>€\6jjL€POL rijp BaKTpiaPTjp/AiTLOL teal TIaoriaPoX 
KoX To^apoL Kal SuKapavXoL, Kal 6pfjir)dipT€^ utto 
irepaLaf; tov ^la^dprov t?/? fcard Sdxa^, fjp Karep^pp SaKOA. 
(Strabo, xi, c. viii, 2.) 

It was therefore Sogdiana and Bactria from which the 
Greeks were driven by the Scythians, and this event took 
place rather early in the history of their kingdom. If the 
Scythians had penetrated further, we should most certainly 
have learned the fact from Strabo on this occasion ; and we 
should have heard nothing further of any Greek kingdoms 
beyond the confines of India. But we must suppose the 
Greeks to have occupied a part of Ariana long after this, for 
their final overthrow was the work, not, as is sometimes 
stated, of their Scythian, but of their Parthian enemies. 

Eodem fermo tempore, sicut in Parthis Mithridates, 
‘‘ita in Bactris Eucratidas, magni uterque viri, regna 
ineunt. Bed Parthorum fortuna felicior ad summum 
* hoc duce imperi fastigium eos perduxit ; Bactriaui 
** autem per varia iactati non regnum tantum, 

1906 . % 13 ' 
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^^verum etiam libertatem amiserunt, siquidem l^gdia- 
•* norum et Aracbotorum et Drangarum et Ajreorum 
bellis fatigati ad postremum ab invalidioribus Parthis 
** velut exsangues oppressi sunt.” ^ 

r • 

After the Kushan occupation of Afghanistan there could 
have been no Greek power in touch with the Parthians, so 
as to be overthrown by them. And, in fact, the survival 
of a Greek kingdom in Kabul long after Eucratidas is 
generally assumed {Grundrm d. Iran, Phihlogie, ii, p. 489). 

Was it, then, through the Parthian kingdom that Scythians 
penetrated into Sistan in the second century b.c. P This 
was the period of that great extension of the Parthian 
dominion which Strabo has described in terms significant 
for our purpose (xi, c. ix, 2) : — 

hreiB' outwv iixyyaav d(f>acpovfi€VOL t7)v TrXrjaiov del 
Sid rd^ ev rov^ iroXifioi^ KaropOcocrei^, &crr6 reXev- 
r&pre^ airdtrrj^ eWo? Ev(f>pdTov Kvpioi Karearr^aav, 

*A(f>€L\ovTo Se KoX T?79 BaKTpiavrj^ fiepo^ ^laadfievoi rov^ 

Sfcv9a^, Kal eri irporepov rov^ irepl EvKpariSav. xal vvv 
hrdp')(ov<TL Tocravvq^ 7 ^<? fcai roaovrtop eOv&v were 
dvrhraTsjoL rdi^ ^PcopLaioi^ rpovov rivd ^eyovacri^ tcard 
fiiyedo^ tt )? dp'xfl^. 


1 Professor Rapson [Indian Coins, pp. 7, IGi and Mr. Vinoent Smith, whom 
1 name honoris causa, are therelore in contradiction with this, the latter very 
sharply : “ The flood of barhariau invasion .... finally extinguishing the 
“ Hellenistic monarchy, w’hich mu^^t have been weakened already by the growth of 
“the Parthian or Persian power” [Earhj Ihstoiy, p. 201 j. What Mr. Vincent 
Smith ascribes to the Sakas, Proiessor Rapson attributes to the Kushans. This 
latter view seems to me incorrect, though only slight!}. 1 conceive that tlie 
Kushans conquered the Kabul valley not from the (xroeks, butlrom the Parthians, 
who had themselves taken it from the Greeks. Nor is this a jnere inference or 
conjecture. The Chinese History ol the »Secoud llaiis (25-220 a.d.) states in 
a passage cited by M. Specht [Atudes sur V Asie Crntrafe, i, p. 10) as follows : — 
“ xhey” (the people of Kabul) “have been successively under the dominion 
“ of the Thi6n-tchou (Hindus), of Ki-pin, and of the A-si (Parthians). These 
“ three realms at the time of their greatness bad conquered this country, and 
“ they lost it at the moment of their decay. The bo«)k of the Han (Han-chou) 
“ is therefore mistaken in counting Kao-fou among the five principalities of the 
** Yu6-tchi. It had never belonged to these last, since it was at tliat time under 
“ the dominion of the A-si. But when the Yu6-tchi attacked the A-si, thqr 
“ became in that way possessors of Kao-fou.” From the circumstances it iSi. 
clear that the people of Ki-pin to whom reference is made in this extract must be 
the G^ks. * 
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** Afterwards they grew so powerful, contmually en- 
** oroaohing upon the neighbouring territory by reason 
of their successes in war, that finally they established 
themselves as masters of all within the Euphrates. 
** They appropriated further a portion of Bactria by 
“ bringing force to bear upon the Scythians, and even 
before that upon Eucratides and his.^ And now they 
^‘rule over so much territory and so many nations, 
** that they are become a match almost for the Romans 
in extent of dominion.” 

We know that this power lasted in eastern Persia until 
the rise of the Sassanians, and even the Indo - Scythian 
kingdom about the lower Indus was, as we learn from the 
author of the “Periplus,” under Parthian rulers. During 
the last two centuries b.c. these were at various times in 
collision with the Scythians. Phraates was defeated and 
killed by the Tokharoi (n.c, 127), and his uncle Artabanus II 
met with the same fate (b.c. 124; Justin, xlii).* The son 
of the latter, Mithridates II, was more successful. 

“Sed et cum Scythis prospers aliquotiens dimicavit 
ultorque iniuriae parentura fuit” (Justin, xlii). 

But these and other events took place on the northern 
and eastern frontier, where Ptolemy^s Oeographia still finds 
the Tokharoi, and we hear nothing of such an occurrence as 
the penetration of a horde into the south-eastern portion of 
their dominion. For this reason, as well as for every other, the 
Eushans too must have reached India over the Hindu-Kush. 

It remains to add a word as to (1) special indications of 
the presence of a Saka population in Sistan in early times 
and (2) the general probabilities of the case. 

Among the former I think we may include the citation 

' Prom another passaffe (xi, 2) we learn that it wiw two satrapies tc 
Ktnri6vov koI Tovptovay) that they took from Eucratidas. 

3 Qrmdrias, ii, pp. 488>9. It is at this period that von Gntsohmid considers 
that the Scythians ‘‘must have ” occupied Sakastan, althouj^h the “ too favoip- 
able ” accounts of the dealing of the Earthians with their i^loyal Scythian allies 
do not mention Ae fact. (!& 0 }'cl. Brit., 9th ed., vol. xviii, p. 694^.) 
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hom Hecatoui (frigment 179) of Kcunrdrv/m* wiXir 
TaiSapuc^, SicuBAv Aicrif, and the statements oonoerningr 
the Ariaspi. The former, the city in the country of the 
Faktues from which Darius despatch^ Skulaz on his Toya^ 
down the Indus and then westward to Egypt (Herodotus, iv, 
c. 44), was also known as that from the neighbourhood of 
which started the Indians who made expeditions into the 
desert in search of gold (iii, c. 102). But its exact 
situation remains after much discussion still undecided.^ 
Not only the Indus, but several rivers of Afghanistan also, 
are gold-bearing, and gold has also been found in the 
neighbourhood of Kandahar. 

The facts concerning the Ariaspi are known to us from 
the narratives of Alexander’s expedition, in the course of 
which he passed through the country of Drangiana, then 
that of this people, continuing his march by way of 
Arakhosia and Kabul into Bactria. The Ariaspi therefore 
occupied exactly the region of the modern Sistan, and it is 
here that we must locate the city Ariaspe mentioned by 
Ptolemy. That the name stands for Ayriaspi (with the 
Iranian spirant y) we may be certain by reason of the variant 
form of the name Agriaspi, and because the epithet ayriya^ 
'best,’ is applied to horses in the Avesta.^ The name 
therefore means ‘having excellent horses/ But for help 
rendered to Cyrus in the course of his Scythian expedition 
the people had received a new designation, which the Greeks 
render by Euergetai or ‘benefactors,* the Persian equivalent 
of which we know from Herodotus to be Orosangat^ perhaps 
a form corresponding to the Zend ve)^zy~ayhiu, ‘energetic.’ 
Arrian informs us (iii, c. 27) that they enjoyed a govern- 
ment unlike that of the other barbarians in that part of the 
world, and laid claim to justice equal with the best of the 
Greeks. From the time of Homer onwards the attribute 
of justice, based probably upon some social feature, was 
a commonplace in relation to Scythians,^ so that Herodotus, 

^ Megasihenes (ap. Strabo, xv, 44} places the scene among the A/pSac (Dards). 

* See Bartholomae, AUtran, Worterbuch, b . y . ayrga, 

* See Smith’s Jhetionarg o/AnetejU Owgruphy^ 8.y. 





for iiiBtaiioe» speaking of the Issedones (ir, 90), can 
though justice has not been mentioned, 

SUaiot ml oSrot X^ovrcu iLvac hroicparhi Bi 
6fjLOuo% ai yiwaifce^ roiai avtpdav. 

** For the rest these also are said to he just : and the 
women enjoy riglits equally with the men.” 

We may therefore reasonably understand the statements 
•eonceniing the alien population named Ariaspi to point to 
a Scythian origin. The form in which the name appears 
in Diodorus, namely Arimaspi, may most probably be 
ascribed to a confusion with the story of the one-eyed 
Scythians of that name, dwelling bejond the Issedones, 
who carried oflF gold from the ypv7re<i. But may he not 
have stumbled upon a truth h The Indians near the city 
of Kaspa tyros who fetched gold from the deserts infested 
by giant pvppriKe^, and the Arimaspi who snatched gold 
from the 7p{)7re?, may not they represent two different 
versions of an account of the Ariaspi ? Gold is mentioned as 
one ot the products of Baluchistan.^ History, as distinct 
from legend, knows nothing of a people named Arimaspi in 
Central Asia, and the distance of the Ariaspi from Farghana, 
the scat of the Issedones, and its direction are not insuperable 
difficulties in view of the error of the early Greek geographers 
in regarding Central Asia as lying to the north of Europe. 

As regards general probabilities, there can be, I imagine, 
no difficulty in the supposition that Scythians from Central 
Asia bud penetrated in prehistoric times, b}’ way of Herat 
and Drangiana, or by another route, into south-eastern Persia 
and Baluchistan. We know that Persia, like India, has 
always been exposed to irruptions from that quarter. The 
fact that Ileiodotub and the historians of Alexander’s expe- 
dition make no explicit mention of Scythians in the region 
under consideration, is balanced by the other fact that Strabo 
and Ptolemy ^ maintain the same silence at a time when we 
know that the Scythians were already there. 

^ Qrmdf t$9 d, Iran, Fkilotogie^ ii, p. 888. 
a Unless Ptolemy’s TaraMp^ in Drangiana is really 
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But may we not make a more extended observation P 
What objection can we urge against the supposition that in 
ancient times the whole population of the mountainous 
country from the Sdxai of the Greek narratives to Sakastana 
was in fact ‘Scythian’? No one any longer doubts that 
the Scythians of Europe and Asia were merely the outer, 
uncivilized belt of the Iranian family, and, though the 
observations of Hippocrates^ may point to an ethnological 
difference, the close relation of the Sc^^thian dialects to the 
Zend and Persian is beyond dispute. Justi regards the 
speech of the European Scythians as having been most 
nearly related to Ossetic.^ Whether the peculiarities of the 
Pamir dialects and the Pashto and Baluchi are consistent with 
a Scythian origin, and whether the early names of places 
recorded in these regions are consistent with a Scythic 
extraction of the peoples, the Iranian scholars will perhaps 
decide. The feature by which the Greeks, and no doubt the 
Persians also, distinguished tribes as Scythian or Saka was 
their manner of living as nomads, and this may have been 
the peculiarity in virtue of which Darius applies the name 
Saka, if we have rendered it probable that he did so, to the 
neighbours of the Makas.^ 

The points in favour of our hypothesis, which is made 
with great deference, may therefore be summed up as 
follows : — 

(1) First, and most important, the clearly geographical 
enumerations of Darius. 

(2) The daraya = the Hamun lake or Zarrah. 

(3) The very brief narrative of the campaign against the 
Sakas, which is inconsistent with a distant expedition beyond 
the Jaxartes, more especially as the rebellions in Arachosia 
and Hyrcania were repressed, not by Darius himself, who 
does not seem to have personally conducted campaigns in 


^ Begarding the European Scythians. 

* 0rvndrit$f ii, p. 400. 

’ We may perhaps hope to learn something bearing on the subject of this, 
paragraph from Dr. Grierson’s forthcoming work on the Paisaci dialect. 
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the far east and north of his dominionsi but by his 
lieutenants. 

(4) The ^Afivp/ytov Trehiov Satc&v might well represent the 
Gedrosian desert or part of the Persian desert, and the name 
Saumavarkbf which Justi interprets ‘ cooking the leaves 
{varka) of the Hauma plant,* and for which Bartholomae^ 
suggests as an alternative that varka is the Persian form of 
vehrka, ‘wolf,* seen in Darius’ Varkana^ ‘Hyrcania,* ‘ coimtry 
of theVarkas,* may really mean ‘the Hauma (using) Varka*; 
cf. the Bopyoi, whom Ptolemy records as neighbours of the 
AlrvfiavSpoi,, ‘ Helmund people,* in the country of Herat. 
Wc may add — 

(5) That while, in spite of Kureschata in Sogdiana, it 
remains wholly uncertain to what people belongs the dis- 
tinction of the defeat and death of Cyrus (Justi, Grundriss 
d. Iran. Phiiologie, ii, p. 421 : “ More probable than this 
“ legend sounds the statement of Ktesias, Feraica^ 6-8, that 
“ Cyrus fell in a battle against the Derbiker, a people 
“bordering on India**-), it is difficult to see how the 
Ariaspiaus of Sistan can have “ assisted Cyrus, son of 
“ Cambyses, in his invasion of Scythia ** beyond Bactria or 
the Jaxartes (Arrian, iii, 26). 

Probably we may not use as an argument the fact that 
the legend of Zal and Rustam belongs certainly to Sistan 
and Arachosia, and represents perhaps an Arsacid sub- 
dynswty in that region (Noldcke, Grundriss d. Iran. PhihlogiCy 
ii, pp. 138-40), since this is no doubt consistent with a 
Scythian settlement of the later date. But against the current 
hypothesis we may certainly urge the silence of the classical 
writers. In the geography of Ptolemy we still find the 
Sakai with their tribes (named above, p. 187) in the mountains 
east of Bactria and Sogdiana, where Alexander fought with 

* Altiran. Worterbueh, s.v. Haumavarka. The old Persian form of the name 
need not, however, be more correct than the *Afii(yyioi and the Vmutj Jlmamarga 
(i.e. TTmavarga) of the Greeks and of the Babylonian and Scythian vermons of 
Darius’ inscriptions. It may be due to popular etymology. What if the original 

* form of the word was E&mavarka, i.e. the Varka of the Hamun P 

* In Badakshan aoo. to Justi, W in Margiana aco. to Ptolemy (vi, o. x, 2). 
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them. To the presence of Scythian tribes in Bactria, Ptolemy 
may be held to testify by his mention of the Slioroaroi, 
Komoi, and Tokharoi. But» except for the Indo-Scythians, 
the classical writers supply no evidence of Scythian tribes 
south of the desert of Margiana. 

It may be pointed out that the theory here sketched is 
not, except in its method and point of view, exactly a new 
one. An earl}^ presence of Sakus in Sakastan is explicitly 
included among the Indo-Iranic speculations of Brunnhofer,^ 
and would no doubt harmonize with the theories of Hille- 
brandt concerning a knowledge of Arachosia and Drangiana 
by Indians of the Vedic age.^ Cuno [Die Sk^then, pp. 76-7) 
quotes the passage from Hecataeus concerning Kaspatyrus 
and the Scj'ths which we have noted above. 

But even if the supposition is not new or were not true, 
it may not be useless io lav before students of Indian history 
a statement of the facts from a point of view^ outside the 
north-west frontier. For Indian history the importance of 
the question under discussion lies in the fact that an early 
presence of Sakas in Sistiin or Baluchistan reuden the 
chronology of the Indian Sakaa entirely independent of the 
question of the Kushans, as indeed must be the case if Maues 
is to be placed in the second century it.c. It also has 
a bearing on the illuminating suggestion of Dr. Fleet, that 
the Saka rule belonged properly to Western India, and not 
at all to Hindustan (r. infra^ p. 216). 


2. IssEDOXEs, Eushans, Pasiaxoi, the Rivkr Sila. 

Concerning the position of the country of the Issedones 
the statements of the ancient geographers are sufficiently 
clear, and modem writers are agreed in placing them in 


' Aral Hm zur p. 120. “8ci mil*}Aen din C^'aka nchon einnial in dsr 

Uiisit, nicht ent im xweiten Jnbrhnndert vor Christui, die mitteltnuuMbs 
Tiflfebene beBeftst hftben.’* 


* pp. 101 tqq., ouefftiooed by Oldsnbtrg, Migim 

Tirfe, p. 146, n. 1, Foy, jMm 


Htiehriftf xizv, p. 61 . 
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Farghana. They came early to the knowledge of the 
Greeks. 

iOvo^ Stev0iie6v, 'EKaraiofs 'Atria. 'ATuc^v 
Bi fiovo^ ^EtrtrrjBoua^ fivrov^ tfytfiTtv. €vpi<TK€Tai Se rf Beuripa 
Trap* aWoi9 But rov i. Xeyoprai xai 'laa-ijBol rpi* 
trvWd^w. etrri koX *Iacrr)Bi>v TroXt?. (Stephanus of 
Byzantium.) 

‘‘Issedones, a Scythian tribe — Hecateusin his ^Asia.’ 

Aleman is alone in calling them Hessedones. The 
‘‘ second syllable is found with ei. They are also 
“ called Issedoii in three syllables. There is further 
** a city issedon.** 

No one seems to have connected the name with the 
statement of Albiriinl * that the rulers of Farghana were 
called Ikhnldhy while those of Sruglma were Afsin. Tabari 
mentions a king Ikhmdh of Farghilna, son of A/shi, and 
for further evidence we may refer to Justi’s Iranisches 
Namenbuchy s.vv. Ikhhtdh and Pmm. Ikhiedh is the Avestan 
khkaeta, * brilliant / and a later form is ^^edah ; for the origin of 
PUina we may refer to BartholoiiiaeV Alfiranisckes Worter^ 
buck, 8.V. Is it not a plausible suggestion that the Issedones 
were really named after an Iranian Ikkbfdh djniasty in 
Farghana ? The representation of Iranian kks by Greek aa 
can cause no difficulty,^ As regards the meaning of the 
name, if that should be considered, it is noticeable that the 
antithesis of white and black in proper names, whether 
referring to a difference of costume or to some religious 
or social feature, is found over the whole Iranian area. We 
need refer here only to the Si/dmak, Spifdma of the Persian 
legend, and the name ‘ White India ' applied to Ariana.* 

It is noticeable that the same dynasty in Farghana seems 
to be named by the Chinese in the form AU-thsi^^ which 

^ Chfontdogy of Ancient Natione^ traos. Saohiiu, p. 109. 

• Cf. mrpdmis ii(u9pdenis), the initial vowel in 'IvtHfiwes being, 

410 doubt, prothetio, wnence ita variatioii. 

* 8oe also below. 

^ Bdmusst, Jfonvemtn X&em^ee Aeintiguee, i, p. 203. 
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soggeste an Arabic source. Another point oommon to 
Alblruni^ and the Chinese accounts* of Farghana is the 
longevity ascribed to its inhabitants. This must be an 
ancient feature of Central Asian legend,* since it stands in 
evident connection with rtie fabte of the XTttara Kurus, 
^OrropoKoppeUf located by Ptolemy,* n'I, c. xvi, 5. 

Another ancient fable ^ belonging to the same region is 
that of the river Silias, on which nothing would float. 
Brunnhofer * found the name of it in the modern Syr Daiy^a 
or Jaxartes, and the Iranian Gnaidriss (ii, 392) agrees. 
But by Ktesias the river is named Side*^ and placed in the 
country of the Uttara Kurus. This is a very interesting 
fact; for not only is the legend seen to be based on a popular 
etymology of the name (Sanskrit sJdafi, ‘sink'), but the 
change of earlier d to later / (and /*) is common to the Pamir 
and Afghan dialects and in part to the Pahlavi. SidCf 
and Sf/r Dan/u form an interesting parallel to Jlaetumant 
{Haedumdnt)^ Helnmud^ ILrHunuL 

In the Persian legCMid Pisina and Waeska, the two sons 
of Zaeska, arc the progenitors of the dynasties of Turan.^ 
The family of Kavi Pisina (Kai Fiishlii) ruled in Bactria. 
The Pisin or Pashang gave their name to the valley of 
Kabul, and the Pahlavi Pesydnsai belong to the same 
quarter.’ When, therefore, history also supplies through 
AlbIrunI an Afsin dynasty in Srugbna, we must recognize 
a family or dynastic name having a very long history. 
Under these circumstances it seems difficult to follow 
Marquardt in his interpretation of the passage in Trogus — 


* Op. cit., p. 94. 

* Op. cit., i, p. 203. 

* Cf. Lucian, Mctcrolnoi, § 5. Ilis Omanoi, J 17, will be the Yamama ot 
Alblruni, loc. cit. 

* Ancient enough to be disputed by DemwrituA (Strabo, xv, 38), For the 
Chinese account oi the * weak water ' see liemusut, op. cit., i, pp. 216-17. 

* Iran u. Tur&n^ p. 139. For the Chinese version see Bemusat, op. oit. 

* MegaatheneR, xxi-xxiii (trR. McCrindie), has Siloi, 

For the gen^ilogy see Justi, Iran, Namenhuch^ p. 394. 

* ZmdawHta^ tranfl. Darmestater, ii, p. 62 and note ; Bundahiif trane. West, 
zzix, p, 6, note. 
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"Illi luocessit Prates, qui et cum Antonio [Maxk‘ 
" Antony] bellum habait et cum Tiridate. Additse bia 
" res Scytbicm. Reges Tbogarorum Asiani, interitusqoe 

“ Saraucarum ” — 

• • 

• 

and of the '^Aaioi teal TlaanavoX koX T6j(apot Kal SoKapavXoc 
of Strabo. He suggests that "^Aaioc (or '^Aaiapot) and 
Haaiavoi hoi)\ represent a Taatavoi^ which is to he identified 
with the Eushan. I think that, whether with Cunningham 
we regard the Tokharoi as the Kushans or with Marquardt 
{Erdniahr^ p. 204) as the Ta-hia subdued by these, we shall 
be far more inclined to find a connection between the 
Uacriavoi and the Pisina, Pashang, Fashin. Pesya'i(sai), 
and Afsin of the Iranian legend arid history, i^erhaps the 
progress of Iranian .studies will Mmie day show us historical 
descendants of Waeska or Wiseh uKo. 

Tliis brings us naturally to the Kushans and tl)o Chinese 
accounts of them, with which, however, we do not propose 
now to deal. It has been pointed out tljat long after the 
overthrow of the Ku.shans proper the name continued to be 
applied by the Persian^ to the barbarians, Ilun.s and Turks, 
who threatened their lU)rth-ea^te^ll frontier.^ But in no 
case can we expect that geography will ever point to 
a people of this name, since this also seems to have been 
a family or dynastic title. Otherwise we should not have 
an Indian iuscriptiou describing Kaniska as Omniacawk^ 
samvardhaka, ‘propagator of the Eushan stock' — lor this 
rendering, suggested as an alternative by M. Senurt,- will be 
generally approved by scholars. 

' See Stein, irht/r Huns ami Kuuirtd Tnks, I'to.. Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. cdxxYiii, 1905, pp. 7;i Mpi. 

* Journal Amfiq/fa, s6r. ix, vul. vii, p. 12. ‘ Eplithalite * also is stated by 
M. Specht (Etudes sur VAste Centrale, i, p. to be properly a family name. 
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3. ExYMOtOOY OK ‘ InDO-PaRTHIAN ' AND ‘ iNDO-ScrCHIAN ' 

Names. 

• • 

If we disreg«|Hl the evidence of coins, with which I am 
incompetent to deal and which is set forth ^ith such 
admiruble clearness in l^i\)fessor Rapson's work on ** Indian 
Ooins,*’ we learn from the Indian side astonisliingly little 
concerning the Sakas and other ‘ Scythian ’ invaders. From 
the fact that Sakas and Tukharas, Tuhkhanis, or Tusaras are 
frequently mentioiKHl in the ilahabhiinita and other early 
works, we may infer that the pcojdes bearing these names were 
somewhat familiarly knt»wn. The llarivamsa informs us that 
the »sakas shaved <»nt‘-half of their hcad*^ *sn- Bbhtlingk and 
Ruth s,(\ , and ,tlie Jaina work Killfthdcdrya-Kaihanaka^ 

edited by I*rofi*vM»r .Taco!»i in ihi* Zt </. IhntHch. 

JdorgeniamL (7^ '' oW/a// for , \(il. xxxiv , pp. states 

that their king*^ wen culled The Pahlavl title is in 

harmony with the c< mutant asM»ciation <jf Sakas and Pahlavas, 
and with the statement of tin* author of the **lVriplus** 
(McCrindlo, p. lO'^, that the capital ol tin* .Scytliian kingdom 
on the Indu>, Jlinnagar, was gM%*enn (l by rurtliiaii princes. 
A relation liitwe<‘ii Sakas and Greeks is impli(*d in the 
dvanda compound S,ika-Ya\ana recorded by Patahjali. The 
Turuskas Kcm to lx* meiitioin*<l lir>t in the KuthdfuinUdgara 
vcaA. nor should we exjK-el early references to a 

people who first acquired imj>ortunee fand jH^hups a commoii 
•designation not earlie r than llie sixth eentury Hence 

we must put aside tlie Kashinirian belii-f^ that Kaniska, 
Husks and Juska w(tc Turuskas, as tins is precluded by 
dates, and we shall als4i n gurd with susjueicm the i>tatemeiit^ 

* CitKl by M. Boyer. Jwrnat Afs%at%quf, n(’T, ix. vol. x, p. 150, tod UMd 

b) Citiuiiogi^am. Ct. JM. nou- iiituttuncd aU*irc, p. Ih7. 

* We ntay reter M. ('bA^nauee* Ter>‘ luJuable «oirk, l^ifntmrnis tmr kt 
T<Mt*hut, hi. Peteriiburff, I90:i. 

’ ^jatara^mi, i, 16H-70, HUf Dr. utioiiM i& hui tnuudalioa, 4 

p. wl, and Intrud., p. 7G. Dr. SUfin, bowem, Mietn# lo hold that the KamHI 
ra€* TuFttfka: ten bu psp«r (*a the ♦ MThite HtUM * {M, 

* J^aUirwigml, It, p. 170. 
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that the Ttirajkas shaved one-half of their heads, tanoe lius ' 
attnbttte may have been wrongly transferred from the Sahas. 

& inscriptions there arc, of course, passages where the 
Sahas are mentioned by the Guptas, and there are at least 
two references to them in the c*arlier records of Western 
India. Whether the safcanhua of the Muthuru Lion Capitid 
relates to Sistan we may be |ienuitted with Dr. Fleet ^ to 
doubt. 

On the other hand, we have on coins considered to be of 
§aka, or Fahlavu, or Ku^iiua origin, and also in Brahmi 
and ElharosthI inscriptions, a number of proper names from 
which something may be* learnt. Su ps in this direction have 
been taken by ]M. Senart, who has some remarks ufiou the 
matter in his article on the Munikialu Vase inscription,* and 
by M. Boyer, who in the name ATirahot/fina of the Takht-i- 
Bohi inscription (Jottniai AnintitnU y scr. x, vol. iii, p. 458 j 
recognizes a Persian MithrabonziUteH^ the y (for j) repre- 
senting a Persian z.* We may add that this hoyana or 
bojana^ which is the Zend hdi^snah, ‘ freeing,’ ‘ salvation * 
(cf. poHnt^bniikhhia), tK^cur*^ in the name Athiyabaulm of 
a euneifonn inscriptiun. Two nume'^ in?»eribt*d on the 
Blathurii Lion Pillar, Suuild.^u and Uayndra^ have been 
supposed by Pn>£ei»sur llupson * to corresj>ond to the Persian 
Zodai and JJayour, 

Considering the linguistic ailinitie^ of the ^ikus and our 
ignorance' of the chronology and range of ' 31iddle Persian ’ 


* JoHmul nf (ht JUr^ttl 1. I'.HU, pp. 

p. 216. 

* Jmmal kt. ix, vol. in. np. I’J Mjip AmoiiL' other {Hiinte he 

•aggeeUtbnt SftHh in Hpiiluhvra i*. a Si\ifn.in woni lUiiotiiip: ‘lutor}.’ Some 
StjmoloKieii an* |>rn]Mijiecl h) Turns 7^*r ^kuthtu ',ls71 , p. 211. 

* The contUf*ion of y nxul j In’twcvn utm-U i-* lu tin* inH'ripiJo«> oi A^oka ri^ 

and aimoiit coutlutHl to tho taui matfftm. U'e havo to dihtiuffuiah 

between y for j as in rilyo noU wml j for y in mqjhU, It is not likelT 

that both chan|!«e took pluci* in the sumo diuliH t at tlu* time, but the 
OOttirrence of either mi|t:ht l«*ad to cimlusion in writinir. For tht* early period the 
autUiff atill needs investipition. But ns remmlA the timi' nud place of the Sake, 
PhblnTn, Kushaa d)'iiaaiie 0 , 1 am inollned to Indieve that the choice between 
/and p in not quite haphaza^, and t^t the y jnroiKjrly ropresenta the intermediate 
aoiuld I « Frenoh/ 

« Jmm/tX Jhytd Aiuiik dh«>fy, k.s., xxri, 1894, p. 649. 
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(PahlavT) sound changes, it must obviously be difficult to 
distinguish between names belonging to them and those 
which are pan-Iranian or proper to other Iranian tribes. 
For instance, we cannot easily establish with certainty 
whether Maues is really a‘Saka name or, let us say, Old 
Afghan or Baluchi. It is well known that the old Persian 
and its descendant, the Palilavi,* differ from the Eastern 
Iranian dialects in substituting (f and f/i for the s and 
s (Indo-European gh, and /*) of this group, while the 
Pahlavi and incKlern Persian also fail to distinguish earlier 
z and j. Perhaps the latter feature i.s found also in European 
Scj'thian, where we tind Spargaj)eithes (‘or responding to 
Asiatic Spargapi^es. So far as (*an be seen, the ancient 
traus-C->xian diaUttv in this re*'poct agreed, as do the Pamir 
dialects and th‘»s«.' of Af^?hanistan and Baluchistan, with the 
Avestan.* Ou the otlier hand, we may jKThaps trace in this 
s}>here a tendency towanls two >j>ecial sound changes. The 
one is the substitution of tenue^ for me<li,T at the lieginning 
of words. This Htems to Im? exhibitt^l in the name, Purni, 
of a triW in Jlargiuna,* probably like its neighbours, the 
Massageta', originally from beyond the Oxus; for the name 
seera.s to recur in the Baktriun Varni. The l^askai, who dwelt 
in the Oxiaii mountains* in Sogdianu, would very likely 
be Viik^i, i.e. jX'ople of the <>xus fVuksu). Compare also 
the Baktrian town-name, Kouriandni, with the Ciouriano 
in Margiana. The other change, aspiration of initial tenues, 
may be traced in Tn»gus’ Thogari <for Tokhari), and the 
Bactrian Khomari, doubtless relat(*fl to the Komari on the 
Jaxarfes.^ This change, which churact<*ri/*‘K the modem 
Pamir dialects, is also to 1 k' traced in the *Scythic fot 
or pot (SpnrgnphotoSj etc.) = pad and phurtos == putAra, 


* Which wait, courvr, net tlic nritni, it an efftciiil, of tho 

ParthninA 

® Oiijffrr, Grundri^n d. Iran. i, pp. 23C, 300-1, 

* Ptuhrmy (McCrindW}, pp. 203 nod 200. f'l. Au-tthui Varma^ 

* Ibid., p. 276. 

« IbkL, pp. 36 «iid 26$. 

* Gfdger, Qrumdfiu 4, Iran. FkUolofit^ i, p. 200, f 10. 
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though in the latter example the neighbourhood of r maj 
have co-operated» as in Persian. Further, some terminations, 
such as -6s (-6^, and some individual words, such as amdi 
or od*, * intelligence,’ arc ^id to be specially Scythic. With 
the help of such indications and •the actually recorded facts, 
we may perhaps in some 'cases be able to distinguish the 
provenance of the names, as is done in the following table, 
which contains (1) names occurring on coins, (2; names 
occurring on the Mathura Lion Capital, (3) some names 
occurring in other inscription**. Names familiarly known to 
be Parthian or Persian, as VomncHy Gotulojyhares, are of 
course excluded. 
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7 (HW/a mijrht }>e a PahlaTi form of Pan- ‘ Pan-Iranic. The Sanskrit $phdra also has the meamog 

* armv * ( - VvT'*. npdh), * a humjp on a shield.* It would no douht 

in etc./ Soihic Spadttke», lie possible to refrard a form of ptmU 

etc., etc. But more probalilv, in ron- ! (Scrthic =r- Sk. psaras) with the sense of 

nation with rijof, it ‘**luild/ : ‘succi-ss/ victory’: cf. Bartholomae 8.v. 
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I. Zeionises ... = (o) Zml zaya, ‘ weaimn,’ cf. zaetidt Zend. ' The long o in is in faYomr of 

zayofema, ‘ having the best weapon * vr reganliiig this name as Persian rather thM 

= Iwiiian jaya, ‘victory* (Sk.^/iya). Seythic, and the occurrence of BtneHt imida 

{b) Zend ftaeza^ ‘ jmint,* Pcrs. nezahf ‘ si^r,’ Zend-Persian. in the same direction, 

in /h‘tt8f9f name ol a Persian noble. 
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III. SOME NAMES OCCXJBRINO IN OTHER INSCRIPTIONS. 
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It must be admitted that these etymologies are by no 
means all of equal certainty. We ^ye to allow for the 
inaccuracy of ancient^ as of modem, Indians in the repre- 
sentation of foreign names. But, on the other hand, 
the Iranian *origin of practically all the names seems clear. 
To discriminate generally, however, between those which 
are Scythic and those which belong to the Zend-Persian 
group is hardly possible. Some, such as Nahapana, Zeionmn^ 
Kalui, certainly bear the latter character, and others, e.g., 
MaueSy Hyrkoden^ Ohsamotika, decidedly associate themselves 
with the former : probably the elements Sparga- and Spala^ 
are rather Sc 3 rthic than Persic. Considering that such 
a name as Spalahora is probably of mixed origin, and 
considering that in several instances (e.g., Vononea and his 
relatives Spalahora, Spahiria, Spalagadama, and Kharaoita^ 
Rahjuhula, Soddsa) there appear to be names from both 
sources belonging to members of the same family, we must 
admit that it is hopeless to base any distinction of nationality 
upon such nomenclature. In fact, the evidence of these 
names, so far as it goi*s. is in agreement with the close 
association of Saka and Ptihlava.'-, which seems to be indicated 
by the Indian reference-^, and with the statement quoted 
above (p. 105) from the Pi riplub. It would seem probable 
that the tribes from l astern Iran who invaded India included 
diverse elements mingled indistinguishably together, so that 
it is not possible to assert that one dynasty is definitely 
Parthian while another is Saka. A regular invasion by the 
Parthian empire seems to be not recorded and a priori 
highly improbable. We must think rather of inroads by 
adventurers of various origin, among w’hom from time to 
time one or another, as Maues, \ras able to assert a temporary 
supremacy. 

A special interest attaches to the Lion Capital of Mathura, 
where only we find the names in question forming a fairly 
numerous group. It is to be expected, indeed, that some 
of them, e.g. Kahii, will hereafter be found of interest 
for the linguistic chronolog}' of Persia. As regards the 
historical questions involv^, whatever we may think 
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the word sakastana occurring among the inscriptions,' it is 
certain that the names are in some instances of Scythian, 
in others of Persian, origin. Considering that Maues is 
also a specifically Scythic name, it is impossible to maintain 
literally the contention of Dr. FlcH't (op. cit.,'pp. 643-6) 
that Sakas are not found at all in Hindustan. In essence, 
however, this contention seems to me to contain a valuable 
and indeed illuminating truth, namely, that, whatever Pahlava 
or Saka djmasties may have existed in the Punjab or India 
— for their coins are not found in Afghanistan* — reached 
India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kashmir, 
but, as Cunningham contended,® by way of Sind and the 
valley of the Indus. For Mathura, the Lion Capital itself 
seems to proclaim this fact aloud. For that it was really 
a capital may be seen from the plates in Mr. Vincent 
Smith’s work on Mathura * ; but the manner in which it 
fitted into the building of which it formed a part, and the 
Persian character of that edifice, can be projK^rly estimated 
only by a comparison with the originals in the tomb of 
Darius at Naksh-i- Rustam and other buildings of the 
Achaemenids.^ 


' For a discussion of the matter see Dr. Fleet’s articles in this Journal, 1904, 
pp. 703 sqq. ; 190o, pp. 643 sqq. 

* Professor Rapson, Indian Coins^ p. 8, § 29. 

* For ref. see Professor Rapson, loc. cit. 

* Archaologieal Surrey o/ India, New Imperial Scries, vol. xx, pis. xliii-1. 

* See fi^es, pp. 48, 49, 68, 124, 131, of Imcnptumea 
Aefumenidarum by Di\ Cajetanm* Kossowicz (St. Petersburg, 1 872). 
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The Rock Dwellings at Reneh. 

A short time ago I wrote a brief letter asking for any 
information concerning some rock dwellings at Reneh, in 
the Elburz Mountains, and now, since after the insertion of 
my letter in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal no further 
light has been shed upon the subject, I venture to give 
a more detailed description. 

The rock dwellings are near Reneh, perhaps a mile away 
down the Barferush road, just opposite the place where the 
track to Dehat ascends the opposite side of the ravine. The 
cliff in which they occur faces south, up the ravine, and its 
rather soft conglomerate face has been hollowed into more 
than fifty rooms of various shapes and kinds, the form of 
the chambers being rectangular, and that of the openings 
generally square or oblong. 

From the path which descends opposite them they are 
seen to excellent advantage, and in a proper light — midday 
would be best — an excellent photograph could be obtained. 
Unfortunately I came to the dwellings in the early morning, 
and being unable to wait was forced to take my photographs 
under unfavourable conditions. 

To a height of perhaps 60 feet, and for a space of about 
fiO yards, the cliff has been literally honeycombed with these 
holes, the entrance to all but the lowest being practically 
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impossible without a rope or ladder. On the morning 
I came across them, after the mules had gone on, I crossed 
a stony moraine to the north-western end of the series of 
dwellings, where, indeed, they are not so accessible as further 
to the south-east, but I wislfcd if possible to climb to some 
of the less easily entered chambers, as obviously those most 
easy of access would have been entered and possibly lived 
in by Persians. 

The entrance to the first I attempted, I gained after 
a moderate scramble, it being about 10 feet from the ground 
with an almost precipitous ascent. I found the remains, 
apparently, of a double doorwa}", two sets of door posts 
a couple of feet apart, as in the ‘ Fire- temple * at Naksh-i- 
Bustuin, and, inside, a plain oblong room about 7 feet 
high, 15 feet long, and 8 wide, hewn out of the solid 
rock. The marks of the chisel were plainly visible on 
the walls: there were rude niches in places, but no traces 
of an inscription anywhere. The floor was covered to the 
depth of about 6 inches with filth, and in the centre was 
an irregular hole leading to a sort of cellar wrhich I could 
not enter. At the top of the before-mentioned moraine there 
was a room on the ground-level in an angle of the cliff, and, 
entering, I found a perfectly bare apartment leading by 
a step into another higher room. Uere there was a plain 
floor with, unlike the first room, no hole leading to a lower 
cellar. In neither of these two last rooms was there any- 
thing of interest, and, leaving them, I made an effort to 
reach another duorw^ay about 15 feet up the cliff, a little 
to the south-east of the angle. I succeeded without much 
difficulty, only to find a similar room to the first I entered, 
and then tried the next entrance to the north-west, which 
gave promise of leading to a suite of rooms, but which 
appeared \ery inaccessible, and was about 20 feet up the rock. 

After several unsuccessful and painful failures to scale 
the cliff directly from beneath, I endeavoured to scramble 
across the face of the rock from the previous entrauoe, and 
after being nearly precipitated to the bottom more thsa 
onoe, 1 managed to gain the openingi and was rewarded 
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by finding myself in a sort of passage. It was only a few 
feet in length, and about four in width, with its floor 
•helving steeply upwards owing to an accumulation of 
debris. From the inner or upper end rose a sort of shaft, 
say 15 feet in height and 4 feet square, there being 
a * landing ’ 7 feet up* with on one side a passage now 
open to the air, but once, evidently, entirely walled round 
by the rock, and on the adjacent or inmost side the entrance 
to a room. 

The means of ascending the shaft were obvious, for in 
the wall, at convenient intervals on the adjacent sides 
leading to the passage and the room, were niches, now worn 
very smooth. 1 had to use both sets of niches to get up, and 
when on the landing had some difiiculty in getting across the 
passage to the rooms beyond, as the outer wall and part of the 
flooring were gone. 

Once across, I saw' there w’ere two lower rooms and one 
upper, leading one out of the other, the upper being nearest 
the passage. I went first to the upper room, a plain 
empty chamber like the former ones, save that the tilth 
on the floor, untouched for ages, had formed in places a 
hard crust. Then I passed on to the low’er ones, having 
to creep. Creeping in, I saw', by the light entering through 
a window' on my left, w'hat was evidently an ancient refuse 
heap. I sat down and inspected it. Bones in plenty — large 
ones — and fragments of pi>ttery, etc., all piled up together 
with other refuse. 

The pottery was of various shapes and thicknesses, some 
coarse pieces of w'hat had been evidently bowds with a rough 
zigzag pattern round them, some thin pieces of jugs, and 
one fragment with the handle complete. 

I fancy that both the remaining portions of this and the 
various parts of other vessels could be found and pieced 
together. I had not the time, nor could I carry anything 
away with me, so I left all as I found it. The only 
remarkable thing in the inmost room was a large pit about 
*2 feet square and 6| deep, with nothing in it, not quite in 
she centre of the floor. There was a smaller and shallower 



o^6 in the room above, and also one in the * rubbiah-room/ 
Betuming by an oblique jump across the shaft, I gained 
the isolated room on the other side, which, but for its 
slightly different shape, needs no comment. A difficult 
jump back, and a scramble down, brought my investigations 
to a close, as I had to hurry on after my mules, already 
far ahead. 

I much regretted having to make only so cursory an 
examination of these dwellings, which would possibly repay 
closer investigation, especially if the upper and at present 
inaccessible suites of rooms were reached by a ladder or rope. 
I am entirely ignorant of their historj’, and I could find 
out nothing from the natives of the district except that they 
were “very old.*' As ray appeal for any other available 
information in a former number of the Journal was un- 
successful, I am giving this short account of my experiences 
ir» the hope that it may prove of interest, and elicit opinions 
as to the age and history of these mck dwellings. 

E. Cr.^wsh.w- Williams. 
Hallo Hill, Adlingion, Chorley, 


Mo-la-p*o, ip 18 i|. 

To Mr. V. A. Smith's argument against the identification 
of Hiuen-Tsang’s Mo-la-p'o w^ith Malava, stated in his 
Early Hutory of India (pp, 279-80) and expanded in his 
paper in the Zeitneh, d, Deuf, MorycnL Genvlhchaft (Bd. Iviii, 
Ss. 787-96), I had drafted a reply. But my attention has 
just been directed to a review in the Journal den SavanU 
(October, 1905, pp. 534-548) by M. Sylvain Levi, in which 
the question is discussed in a way that leaves not much 
more to be said. 

The general regularity with which the same Chinese 
characters are employed to transcribe Sanskrit ahoharm^ 
renders it next to impossible to transliterate the three 
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symbols for Mo^la-p*o into any form materially different 
from Mdlam. And we know of no district in Ghijarat 
proper that ever bore a name at all resembling this. As 
H. L^vi remarks, ** it is absolutely impossible to place 
Mo-la«-p’o, as Mr. Yinceht Smith does, in the isthmus to the' 
peninsula of Eattiawar, hetweeD Cambay and the Rann of 
Kachh.’^ 

From the Chinese texts, M. Levi supplies us further with 
some important corrections of the translations that have 
perplexed editors. Thus, Julien (ii, 160), with a defective 
text, was led into a mistake, the correct version being : 
‘*En partant de ce royaume [de Miilava] au Sud-Ouest, on 
entre dans la mer. II [Hiuen-Tsang] marcha au Nord- 
Ouest deux mille quatre a cinq cents li, et parvint au royaume 
de 0-tch*a-li.** And at the close of the next paragraph 
the reading should be, as in the Life : “ On leaving the 
kingdom of Mo-la-p’o, by three ciaf/a march to the north-west, 
he arrived at the kingdom of K’ie-ch^a.*' 

Julien doubted the identification of this last with Eachh, 
as the Chinese characters p::^ ) transcribe into Ehe^, 
and General Cunningham proposed Khcdii {hodie Eaira) ; 
but Mr. Heal did not accept this. M. Levi agrees with 
Cunningham and the proper transcription. Thus, in Hiuen- 
Tsang’s time, Ehedii and Anandapura were both included 
in Mulava, which then “extended to the sea on the south- 
west.” But a century before, and again in 765, these 
provinces belonged to Valabhi. And, till the time of 
Akbar, we know that Gu jurat and Malwil were constantly 
encroaching on one another ; and at this day Western 
Malwu still marches for 150 miles along the eastern borders 
of Gujarat. 

For the Mahi river, Julien's text seems to have given 
Mo-ho M) ^1^)> informs us that the 

correct reading is Mo-hit and that “ the capital was situated 
to the south-east of the river ” — w’hether in its upper or 
lower course is not indicated. 

• A very important correction is that on Julien, ii, 163* 
(Beal, ii, 267), where we should read : ** At present the king 
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(of Valabhl) i* a Kahatriya by birth; «i the aoa of ^ 
brother of the former Slliditya, king of Malava, and MO-ia- 
law of the eon of the present feiladitya, king of Kanya* 
kubja : his name is Dhruvabhate.” §iladitya«Dharmiditya 
of Valabhi, then, was Hiuen-Tsang’s “&iladitya*of MilaTa,” 
and M. L^vi does not trouble “ to collect all the data that 
permit us to follow the destinies of Malava, conquered by 
Slladitya, who annexed it to Valabhi, invaded by Harsha, 
and lost by Dbruvasena II, who retreated to Ubsivcb, 

These details may be welcome to readers who may DOt 
see the Journal des Savants. 

Mr. Smith tells us in his History (p. 280, n.), and repeats 
it in the Z.D.M.G. (p. 788, n.), that Max Muller “was led 
astray by Mr. Beal’s blunder ” respecting Slladitya of 
Malwa. But, on behalf of the dead, it may be pointed out 
that Max Muller’s India was published more than a year 
before the late Mr. Beal’s translation was printed in 1884 ; 
and so the latter could not have misled the professor, 
whether he blundered or not. 


Edinburgh. 

Not. Athy 1905. 


Jas. Burgess. 


SusRUTA ON Mosquitoes. 

His Excellency Sir Henry A. Blake, Governor of Ceylon, 
having most kindly favoured me with a copy of his paper on 
“Ancient Theories of Causation of Fever by Mosquitoes,’*^ 
I have once more examined all the principal medical Sanskrit 
texts likely to throw light on this point. The two texts of 
Su^ruta on which the five distinguished Ceylon scholars 
referred to by Sir Henry Blake have rested their opinion 
that the medical writers of ancient India were acquainted 
with the connection existing between malaria and mosquitoes, 

' Bead before the Ceylon Branch of the B.M. Association, on the 16 th April, 
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were also quoted in my preTions communication to tlm 
Journal (July, 1905), which was written about the aanm 
time as Sir H. Blake^s paper. Now it is quite true that the 
two texts, the only ones in So4ruta which bear on the pointy 
may oonvef the impressron that.he was actually aware of the 
fatal consequences attending the bites of certain mosquitoes, 
of the kind called Parvatiya (mountainous), which are, he 
says, as dangerous as ‘ life-taking ’ or destructive insects. 
The ^life-taking * insects, according to Sui^ruta, are of twelve 
kinds, Tunginasa, etc. (not identified;, and they cause the 
person bitten to undergo the same (seven consecutive stages 
of) symptoms as in the case of* snake-bites, as well as the 
painful sensations (of pricking pain, heat, itching, and so on, 
Oomm.) and dangerous diseases, the bite, as if burnt with 
caustic or fire, being red, yellow, white, or brown. The 
further symptoms which are mentioned in the following 
verses, such as fever, pain in the limbs, etc., are, however, 
common to all the four principal kinds of insect bites ; they 
are not meant to be specially characteristic of the bites of 

* life-taking * insects.^ Nor is the fever (jrcfra), of which 
Susruta speaks in this place, likely to be true malarial fever. 
The term rather denotes the wound-fever, which is constantly 
mentioned by Susruta as arising from the bites of insects, 
such as Visvaiiibharas and Kandumakas (Kalpasth. viii, 15), 
of various poisonous spiders (viii, 01-54), of scorpions 
(viii, 35), of certain serpents (iv, 24), of rats or mice 
(vi, 11, 16), or from the wound caused by a poisoned 
arrow (v, 24). 

If the chief causes of malarial fever are “ impure air and 
water and the existence of mosquitoes, according to ancient 
authorities on Ayurvedic medicine,” we should be led to 
expect some statements to that efiect in Susruta’s chapter on 
fever, the king of diseases {rogamkardt), where he goes very 
thoroughly into the causes of fever, such as derangement of 
the humours by some disturbing cause, as fighting with 
• 

* ^ This doM not oome ont in the English translation propoeed by the five 
Ssaal^t echolnn. It appears from the Sanskrit Commentai^ ot pallana. 
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a strong man, anger, or sleeping in the daytime, by 
improper application of medicines, by external injuries 
caused by a weapon or other instrument, by some disease, by 
fatigue or exhaustion, by indigestion, by poison, etc. Poison 
(mam) is the only term in this list which could "be supposed 
to have any reference to mosquito-bites ; but the symptoms 
attributed to the fever caused by poison, such as diarrhoea, 
prove that vegetable poison must be meant, and this is 
expressly stated in a Sanskrit Commentary. Susruta does 
not refer to mosquito-bites anywhere else than in the book 
on Poisons (Kalpast/tdnam), where he notices them very 
briefly, together with the stings of other insects. Poisonous 
spiders, e.g., are far more copiously discussed by Susruta 
than mosquitoes, and he attributes to them the causation of 
dangerous diseases, as well as of fever and other complications. 
Su^ruta’s general notions of the nature of poisonous sub- 
stances, including the nail^ and teeth of cats, dogs, monkeys, 
alligators, etc., are very crude, and his statements regarding 
animal poison in particular seem to be based, in u great 
measure, on an observation of the effects of snake-bites. 
Thus he 8upiX)ses insects and scorpions to be generated 
in the putrid carcases, excrements, and eggs of snakes; and 
he places the bites of dangerous animals of this kind on a par 
with snake-bites as to their consequences and as to their 
medical treatment. It does not seem advisable, therefore, 
to compare Susruta^s remark on the fatal nature of the bites 
of a certain Masaka occurring in mountainous regions with 
modem theories of the origin of malaria, especially as 
Mai§aka is a v^ery wide term, w’hich may include any fly 
or insect that bites, besides ordinary mosquitoes, as in 
a well-known text of the Code of Manu (I, 40) on the 
creation of *all stinging and biting insects* (sarvatn ca 
(lamiamaiakam). The other Sanskrit authorities agree with 
Susruta, 


Wurzburtj, 

November 2Uf^ 1905. 


J. Jolly. 
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Mahabharata (Adiparva, ch. 94). 

There are references of the Kuru-Panchala war in the 
later Vedic and Sutra literature. But that the Pandu stoiy 
of the Mahabharata Sambita, which gives the account of the 
two rival families of the Kauravas, could not in any way be 
called Euru-Piinchala story, is beyond all doubt. 

As there is also mention in the later Vedic literature of 
the names of Dhritarastra, Parikshit, and Janamejaya, it is 
still .supposed by some that the Piindu story, if not the same 
or a part of the Kuru-PIinchala storj', may be of equal 
antiquity. But I think it can be with some certainty shown 
from the Mahabharata itself that there was an old legend 
of a war between the Kurus and the Panchalas which bad 
no relation whatever with the Pandu story. 

I refer the reader^ to the l>4th chapter of the Adiparva^ 
giving the history of the Puruvainsa from the remotest 
antiquity. It has been distinctly stated (slokas 34 to 50) 
that Raja Saiuharana wlio was a Bharata), being defeated 
by the Panclialas, had to live w’ith his \vhole famil}’ in the 
mountainous regions of the Punjab for a long time. This 
Sumbaranu is said to be the father of Raja Kuru. With 
the help of the Risiii Vasistha, the Raja got back the lost 
kingdom, and could make all other Rajas (Panchalas not 
excepted) pay tribute to him. Kuru, .son of Sambarana, 
founded Kurujungala, I'uiinms since then as Kuruksbetra. 

We get also Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra as 
some subsequent Rajas in the .same family ^slokas 51-5G), w’ho 
are far removed from the Rajas of the same name mentioned 
ill the Pandu story. »Sanianu himself is a successor of 
theirs ; and this »Saiitami has been made in the Mahabharata 
fciamhita, the grandfather of the later Dhritarastra and 
Pandu. Thus we can easily explain how* the names 
Janamejaya, Parikshit, and Dhritarastra could be mentioned 
in very old literature, even though no Piitjdu story existed. 

I suspect that Dhritariistra and Pandu of the Mahabharata 
were affiliated to the old renowned family for conferring 
dignity upon the heroes of the new story, and that the 
J.IUA.S. 1906. % 1^ 
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author of the Mahabharata Samhita grafted his new story 
upon the Old Euru Fanchala or Bharat! Eatha. There are 
passages in the Mahabharata which show that facts which 
with propriety could only be mentioned in connection with 
the Eurus of old, have been with great inconsistency stated 
with reference to the modern Pandavas. The Dhartarastras 
and Pandavas were contending for supremacy over countries 
near about the Jamuna and the Oanga ; and they had no 
manner of right over the portion of the Pan jab which is 
watered by the Five Rivers, and had other kings for rulers. 
Yet, very curiously enough, it was agreed that the Dharta- 
rastras would lose the kingdom of “ Panchanadyah ” if the 
Pandavas could not be traced by them during the stay of 
the Pandavas for twelve j’^ears in the forests (Vana Parva, 
34th chapter, 1 1th sloka). Tlie passage looks like a quotation 
in the mouth of Yudhisthira, and can he suspcctc^d to be the 
remnant of a portion of the old Kuru-I*aiic hala story. 

I need not multiply examples here, since I wanted in this 
paper merely to show that the legend about a war between 
the Eurus and Panchalas exisU^d in olden days, and that 
legend had nothing to do with the Piiiidu story of the 
Mahabharata. 


B C. Mazumdar. 
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Hebrew Humour, and other Essays. By J. Chotzneb, 
Ph.D. (London : Luzac & Co., 1905.) 

Dr. Chotzner publishes under the title of Hebrew Humour 
a collection of essays rear! before various literary Societies, 
and some of which have appeared in various periodicals. 

The book consists of sixteen essays, and we are introduced 
to some of the most appreciated Hebrew poets of the Middle 
Ages: very few of these had hitherto been introduced to 
the English reading public. It is a great merit of 
Dr. Chotzuer’s volume that he not only gives life sketches of 
men like Bedaresi, of Emanuel of Rome, the reputed friend 
of Dante, and a close imitator of his immortal poem in his 
own Mehhaberot, or Kalonymos, a thirteenth century satirist, 
or of ibn Ilisdai, the Hebrew translator of the famous 
legend of Barlaain and Josafat, but he also, in a felicitous 
manner, translates some of their poems, and thus makes 
it possible for the otherwise uninitiated reader to get 
a glimpse of a rich and varied literature which flourished 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

It must be noted that each one of these authors handled 
the language of the Bible in a manner unsurpassed, and 
it requires a profound knowdedge of the Bible fully to 
appreciate the poetical power of their compositions. 

Dr. Chotzner has also given us biographies of some 
noted modern Hebrew scholars, and one essay is devoted 
to show the influence of Hebrew literature on Heine, the 
great German poet. 

A good index completes this collection, which can be 
warmly recommended to all lovers of medimval poetry. 

M.O. 
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About Hebrew Manuscripts. By E. N. Adler. 

(London ; Henry Frowde, 1905.) 

Mr. E. N. Adler, an indefatigable traveller in the East, 
has lost no opportunity in Kis journeys to enquire after and 
to acquire literary treasures, and he has thus amassed 
a unique collection, undoubtedly the largest in a private 
position of Hebrew manuscripts and incunabula. He has 
almost rediscovered a rich Hebrew Persian literature, i.e. 
Persian poetry and Persian prose translations of the Bible, 
commentaries and other literar)* compositions in the Persian 
language, but written with Hebrew characters. 

A few stray specimens of that literature were known from 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, and from the old 
translation of the Pentateuch by Tawuz. But no one had 
dreamed of so large a store of literary productions in Persia. 
He also acquired fragnient*^ from the Genizah, and among 
them he was lucky enough to find some missing chapters 
of the Hebrew version of the Ecclesiastics of Ben-Sira ; this 
he has published with facsimiles in the Jacish Qmrterhj 
Revieic; and he has often discoursed pleasantly and in- 
structively on his travels, on his finds of old books and 
manuscripts, and on the romance that surrounds them. 

Most of these articles and papers appeared in the Jncish 
Quarterly Rcvieic ; but instead of bec(»iuiug lost, scattered 
as they were among various periodicals, they have now 
been united into a handsome volume full of instruction 
from beginning to end, and enriched, moreover, by a few 
more facsimiles and by suggestive lemarks of JVofessor 
Bacher. A copious and carefully compiled index still more 
enhances the value of this book. 

M. G, 

Papiri Greoo-Egizii. By D. CoMPARirrn e G. ViTEi.i.r. 
Vol. I. (Milano : Ulrico Iloepli, 1905.) 

The Academia dei Lincei, at the request of its president. 
Professor Yillari, has sanctioned a separate publication of 
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Greek-Egyptian papyri collected from Egypt and scattered 
now in various libraries in Italy^ as a supplement to their 
Monumenti Antichi, entrusting the care of this publication 
to Professor^ Comparetti and Vitelli. 

The first fascicle has now appeared, containing thirty-five 
Greek papyri from Flortnice, transcribed and commented 
upon by the learned editor, and accompanied by a number 
of facsimiles admirably executed. The contents of the 
papyri are very varied ; they are mostly of a legal and 
domestic characWr, and the editors as well as the Academia 
are heartily to be congratulated on this publication, which 
will throw light also on the early Christian and Byzantine 
period in Egypt. 

M. G. 

AroLMNARisTisf'HK Sc'HRiKTKN SvRisrH. Edited by Dr. Joh. 
Flkmmino and Hr. II. Likt/mann. Abhandlungen 
(ler Koniglichon Gescdlschaft der Wissenschaften zu 
Gottingen, Philologisch - Ilistorische Klasse. (Berlin, 
1904.) 

is is a particularly careful and thorough piece of 
editing. lln. Flemming and Lietzmann have not been 
content with bringing together hitherto published treatises 
and allowing due honour to those who have already edited 
them, but they have carefully collated these with photographs 
of any portions of the same quoted in other Brit. Mus. and 
Vuiicuii XI SS., and have been able to add some hitherto 
unpublished texts from the former collection ; the whole 
number now being printed in a most convenient form, with 
the Greek on the same page as the Syriac. Further, 
a very full list of Greek words with their Syriac equivalents 
occupies 19 pages at the end of the pamphlet, and facilitates 
to the utmost references to and study of important passages. 
We must add that the Syriac is remarkably free from 
typographical errors. 

• Although the title of this pamphlet is non-committal, yet 
in the introduction old ascriptions as to the authorship of 
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the TarioQS pieces are continued, probably for oonyenienoe of 
reference, and only passing allusion is made to Oaspari’s 
learned and convincing researches, resulting in the attribution 
of most of these writings to Apollinaris the Younger. 
Hr. Lietzmann, however, refers his leaders for discussions of 
questions of authorship and of textual criticism to an earlier 
volume of these transactions which we have not seen. 


Chmstlich-Palakstixischk Fkagmkxte avs derOmajjaden- 
Moschee zu Damaski:>. Beurbcitet und licrausgegeben 
von Friedrich Schulthess. Abhandlungen der Ednig- 
lichen Gescllschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, 
Philologisch-Historische Klasse. (Berlin, 1005.) 

The long- hoarded MSS. of the Omuyyad Mosque at 
Damascus were at last — in 1000 — brought out of their 
seclusion by the efforts, exerted througli the channels of 
diplomacy, of Baron Dr. von Sodcn, his success being 
doubtless due in great part to the favour with which the 
German Emperor, alone of the Christian Powers, is regarded 
by the Sultan. The state in which these anxiously hoped-for 
treasures were found is vividly de.scribed by Dr. Bruno 
Violet, who, owing to the want of such facilities as are usual 
in civilised lands, had to spend many weary months in 
bunting through the dirty tattered MSS , which w’ere stuffed 
by ignorant labourers into sacks and lumped down before 
him for his selection. For the Kuhhvt-vl-Cliaziu\ Treasure 
Cupola, of the Mosque is dark and only accessible by a ladder, 
and the jealous care with which it has been guarded (from 
the researches of scholars) is merely due to the sui>erstttiou 
of ignorance. On Dr. VioIet^s return to (ienuuny he banded 
over bis finds, chiefly palimpsests, and further obscured by 
dirt and neglect, to Dr. Schulthess for decipherment ; partly 
from stress of other work, chiefly from his confidence in 
Dr. Schulthess’s experience in Palestinian Syriac. Both 
Dr. Violet’s and Dr. Scbultbesa’s descriptions of the state of* 
these fri^ents make us wonder at the patient industiy^ 
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practised eye, and keen insight which have deduced so much 
from them. With regard to the Biblical portions, of course 
comparison with other texts is of avail, as also in the case of 
hymns where identification with Greek originals has proved 
possible ; Dr. Schulthess Lopes that these learned researches 
may be carried further by* other scholars. He judges from 
the script that most of the fragments are of the ninth century 
or somewhat earlier. They comprise scattered passages of 
the Old and New Testaments, those from St. John’s Gospel, 
Homans, Philippian s, and Hebrews being the most con- 
tinuous ; some leaves from Apocryphal Gospels and Acts 
of Saints, and three longish hymns in fair preservation. 
Except in the case of the Biblical fragments the Greek, 
where known, is given, and elsewhere a German trans- 
lation ; and careful notes have been added throughout. 

J. P. Margoliouth. 

Bkngal in 1760-07. A selection of papers dealing with 
Bengal during the reign (h) of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited 
by S. C. IIii.i, vol.s., Svo. Indian Records Series. 
(John Murray, 

This is a work of much research, and which does great 
credit to the industry and ability of Mr. Hill. He is already 
favourably known by hi.s life of Claude Martin and his 
account of three Frencli officers in Bengal, and this book 
is a further instance of his talent for investigation. In 
preparing it he has examined the records in Calcutta, 
London, Paris, and The Hague, and he has also perused the 
Clive papers in the possession of the Earl of Powis and 
the contemporary magazines and newspapers of Europe, 
etc., etc. He acknowledges that the idea of including 
extracts from newspapers, etc., was suggested to him by 
the discovery by that veteran antiquarian, Mr. T. R. Munro, 
of some lists of the victims of the Block Hole in the Seoh 
Magazine. 

• The work is an account of the revolution whereby Bengal 
waa transferred from the Muhammedans to the English in 
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1757. The period coTered by it ie about thirteen months, 
namely, from the beginning of Juno, 1756, when Gossim- 
bazaar surrendered to Siraj-TJddaula, to 23rd June, 1757, 
the date of the victory of Plassey. These months were 
epoch-making, and so the space allotted to them is not 
excessive. Mr. 11111*8 historical introduction occupies little 
more than two hundred pages, and the rest of the three 
big octavoes is taken up with copies of letters and minutes, 
and extracts from contemporary narratives. Many of them 
appear for the first time, and others, such as Holweirs 
account of the Black Hole tragedy, well deserve reprinting. 

It must be confessed that much of the three volumes is 
melancholy reading. They form a record abounding in 
instances of cowardice, incapacitj', and duplicity. In the 
first volume there is little that is cheerful reading. The 
second and third are better, for in them we have the account 
of the recovery of Calcutta and of the taking of Chander- 
nagore. After wading through that Slough of Despond — 
the dreary detail of disaster and incompetence — it is pleasant 
to meet with the account of the squadron which sailed from 
Madras and ascended the Ilooghly. The log-books of the 
men-of-war, the description of Admiral Watson's making 
himself a better target for the French gunner, of his brother- 
admiral, Pocock, rowing up in his barge from Hidjclee 
to share in the fun, and arriving in time to get wounded, 
and the pathetic story of Captain Speke and his son Billy — 
best told in the pleasant pages of Dr. Ives — come u|jon one 
like a whiff of sca-air from the Sandheads, such as Zephaniah 
Holwell must have rejoiced in when he sat down in the 
Syren** sloop in February, 1757, to describe the horrors of 
the previous June. 

There is something humorous us well us sad in finding 
that it was the presence of a woman — the redoubtable Begam 
Johnson — in Cossimbazaar Fort, that was the proximate 
cause of its surrender, and of the Black Hole and other 
disasters. She was the Eve who tempted her foolish Adam 
to interview the Nawab, and so made him and his countrymen 
lose Bengal, that ‘^Paradise of Countries.’* Mrs. JnhimoiL 
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was at this time the wife of Watts, the chief of the Oossim- 
'bazaar Factory. He was her third husband, and she 
afterwards accompanied him to England. She must have 
been as vigorous as the Wife of Bath, for she outlived 
three husbands and got rid of her fourth by pensioning 
him off and deporting him to Europe, dying herself in 
Calcutta in 1812, at the age of 87, and being honoured 
by a public funeral, attended by the Governor-General in 
his coach and six ! One would have thought that so 
masterful a dame would rather have animated her husband 
to resistance than have implored him to surrender. But 
perhaps her anxiety for her children, born and unborn, 
depressed her spirit on this occasion. At any rate, her 
husband must share the blame with her, for in his tenderness 
for her he forsook his duty to his country. Watts* surrender 
was another instance of the fatal habit of trusting to 
Orientals, of which Indian history gives us so many examples. 
It was similar in its folly and disastrous results to the 
surrenders at Man j hi, Cawnpore, and M unipore. One is 
inclined to wonder how the actors in such scenes forgot 
their classical education, and did not remember the Anabasis 
and the story of the surrender of the Greek generals to the 
Persians. The onlv redeeming f(*ature in the sordid storv 
of Cossimbazaar is the conduct of Elliott, the officer in 
command of the fort, who blew out his brains while 
smarting under the disgrace of his chiefs beimviour. 
Perhaps things Avould luwe hapj)eneil very differently if 
Warren Hastings had been in the He was but a young 

man then, and in an inferior position, but it is not likely 
that he would have capitulated. He was attached to the 
Cossimbazaar Factory at the time, but he was absent at 
one of the out-factories or aurantjK and did not know what 
was going on. Holwell, in writing on the subject to the 
Court of Directors, used strong language, but not, I think, 
more than was justifiable. lie said : — 

^‘Tho reasons which swayed Mr. Watts to quit his government 
at such a juncture as that, and trust himself in the hands of the 
'Suba (on whose character or principles no reasonable faith could 
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be had) without any proper security, hostage, or safeguard for hia* 
person ; or those which urged Mr. Collet to follow his example, 
when he knew his chief wus made a prisoner, and that consequently 
the trust, command, and government of the factory, fort, and 
garrison devolved upon himself ; or whj this your Settlement was 
thus given up without a sing U*' stroke being struck for it, I am 
totally a stranger to. and can only hope for their sakes and the 
honour of their country, they have, or will justify their conduct 
to you in those particulars. 1 will not subscribe to the opinion 
of our five Captains,^ as already recited, and say their force was 
sufficient to resist and defend the place for any long time against 
the Suba's army; but hud it been defended at all, he could not 
have attacked and taken it without the loss of time and many of 
his people, and probably some of his> principal ofiieers . . . 

A defeuce of only tNVtniy-four houis would, in its consequences, 
Lave retarded in all jjrobability his march to Calcutta for many 
days ... A <k tension of his army before Cossimbazuar 
for two or three days would have brought on dirty, rainy weather 
in his march towank u*', and incommoded him greatly, as well in 
the passage of bis tu»op> and cannon as in the attack of our 
Setticuieiit : wheivus. by the easy pos.session he ucquireil of Cossim- 
bazaar, he wus enabltd tu uianh against us without loss of time 
or obstruct ion from the \Ma*Jur, which afforded not a drop of rain 
during his uiarcli and attack of Calcutta ; but on the 21st, at night, 
whilst 1 was prisoner in the camp, it ruined heavily, and dirty 
weather succeeded tor many da\ after, during which his muskctiy', 
being all matchloc■k^, would have been rendered in a manner 
useless.” ^Letter, vol. ii, pp. 1:^ juid 

Holwell might have added to this that the surrender of 
Cossimbazaar at once put Siraj'Udduulu in possession of guns 
and ammunition which, as Mr. Hills says (i, p. Ixii), he needed 
ior the attack of Calcutta, his own being worthless. The 
explanation or apology^ which Holwell hoped for was given 
by Watts and Collet in a letter to the Council at Madras 
dated 2nd July, 17oG (i, 45), but in it they almost gave 

^ Watt^ adniita dii, 333 1 that the liw ca|itame luade tbia rcfiort, though ho 
rays they were greatly inktakeu. Captain Giuut, who nra ut CoMUnbiiuar 
in Octul^r, Kd.i, Mi)f» (i, 74} that the guiia were in pretty good order, and that 
there were also eight Cobom mortan 4 and 5 lucheM, with a itaro of shells and 
penades. Apparently ah»6 there were forty guns of V and 6 pounds ai^ a saluting * 
battery of twenty-tour guns oi from 2 to 4 pounds. 
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away their case, for they said (id., p. 47), ‘‘We might 
possibly have held out three or four days.” Afterwarda 
Watts submitted a separate explanation to the Court of 
Directors, dated 30th January, 1757 (iii, 331), in which he 
endeavoured to traverse HolweH’s allegations. But it is 
a very poor performance, and shows that Watts was either 
disingenuous or stupid, or both. He wrote : — 

**Mr. Hoi well endeavours to arraign my conduct hy artfully 
endeavouring to i)rovc that one day’s defence of Cossimbazaar 
might have saved Calcutta, and in order to do this he calls the 
heavens to his assistance and makes it rainy, dirty weather for 
several days after the taking of the place ; to this I answer, 
and appeal to ever}’ inhabitant of Calcutta for the truth of what 
1 assert, that except <»iie sliowtr on the second night alter the 
place was taken, it wa^’ in general clear and dry weather for many 
days, 1 think to the beginning of July.” 

But if Watts had been honest or had read Ilolweirs 
letter with due attention, he would have seen that Holwell 
BUYS nothing about there being any ruin sliortly after the 
surrender. On the contrary, lie says that there was not 
a drop of rain during Siraj - Udduula’s march to Calcutta 
or during his attack on the p]a»'e. Ilolweirs point is that 
if Siraj -Uddaula had hecn detained tor tliree or tour days 
before Cossiinbazaar (three or four days, of course, being 
a loose expression which might cover a week) he could not 
have inarched till the Uth t>r lUth June, instead of, as he 
did, on the otli. Consequently he would not have arrived 
at Calcutta on the lOtli or liave taken* the fort on the 20th. 
At the earliest he would have arrived there by the 20th 
or 2l8t, and so would have come in for the bad weather 
which set in on tlu* night of the 21st. It seems to me, 
therefore, that Mr. Hills disposes ot Ilolweirs remarks in 
a rather cavalier fashion when he calls his assertion one 
of those hypothetical arguments which does not admit of 
answer, and is hardly worth discussion ” (i, p. Ixi). 

I have not space to dw'ell upon other points in Mr. Hill's 
esoellent Introduction and notes. I would only observe 
that in one or two places he seems to have been misled by 
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a too exclusive reliance on European authorities. For 
instance, it is surely misleading to describe Murshid Quli 
as a conrert to Muhammedanism. Was he not, though by 
birth a Hindu, bought by a Muharamedan ^hilo in his 
infancy and brought up as a Musalnian *r ' Then, again, we 
are told by him that Clive recommended Oraichand to visit 
a sacred shrine in Maldah, Omichand, whose real name is 
said to have been Amir Chand, was apparently an up-country 
man and a Sikh or a Jain, and I am not aware of there being 
any sacred Hindu shrine at Mulclah. Perhaps Maldah is 
a mistake for Mahva, and the place he was recommended 
to visit was Ujjain. Finally, if Mr. Hill had referred to the 
Riyazu-s-sidiitjn, of wliich the Asiatic Society has published 
a translation, he would not have written (i, p. cevi) that Siraj- 
TTddaula was arrested -close to Rajmalial. In fact, the faquir 
w’ho betrayed him lived on the t>ther side of the Ganges, 
and it was there tliat he was arrested. Siruj-Uddaula knew 
too well that Mir Jatfai’s brother was Governor of Rajniahal 
to trust himself on that side of the river. 

II. Bkvkiuik.e. 

Kote — I may note here that there is an appropriateness 
in Mr. Hill’s ha\ing been selected us the author to deal 
wdlh a period when tlie district of Murshidubud was so much 
in evidence, for his honoured father was a missionary there 
for many years, and there is a tablet to his memory iu the 
Berharnpoie School. A \\(jrd of praise should be given to 
the very interesting plan.s and portraits which udoni the 
volumes. 

Calcuita, Past am) Present. By KAini.KEN Bi.kchynden. 

(Thacker & Co., 2, Creed Lane, K.C., and Calcutta, 1906.) 

This is a pleasant and interesting book, and is a worthy 
addition to the writings of Padre Long, Busteed, and Wilson. 
Miss Blecbynden is a lady who is well known for the interest 

' It is ii1m» incorrert to sar thot he d«stroyf}(l ull tho Hindu tonipbawithia 
four miles of MursUidabad. there is a famous temple nearer tho than that 
dates from before his time. 
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dbe takes in Calontta and Altpore^ and she has been able to* 
g^ve some new information from old family diaries. One^ 
charm of the book is the evident love that the authoress has- 
for the Queen of the Ganges. Calcutta is too often regarded 
by the English as a place of exile and as barren of delight, 
and is sometimes spoken of by them as Smelfungus spoke of 
Rome. Miss Blechyndeii, however, speaks of it with the 
affection of a veritable Ditcher. And in truth Calcutta has 
many charms. Its Maidan is delightful, and its riverside 
has not lost all its beauty, in spite of the disappearance 
of the “ winged chariots of sailors and the presence of 
a railway-line. One charm of Calcutta to the pedestrian 
is that, thanks to its lofty houses, it is possible to walk in the 
streets at the hottest time of the day, a thing which one can 
rarely do in tlie Mofussil. Jahangir’s famous avenue from 
Agra to Lahore was often spoken of by seventeenth century 
travellers, but I am afraid it is now, and always has been, 
something of a myth. Guidebooks to Italy used to tell of 
the picturesquciiess and variety of the fish-njarket in Venice, 
but in truth that in Calcutta boat*^ it hollow for strange 
forms, while the fragrance of the fruit and flower departments 
of the same market exceeds that of the covered walk in 
Co vent Garden. 

Tlie first chapter of the book contains an account of the 
Charnock Mausoleum, together ^^ilh an illustration of it, and 
at p. 22 we have an account of the Hamilton tablet with 
a translation of the IVi^iun inscription. The translation, 
which is similar to that given in Talboys- Wheeler’s book 
and in Dr. Wilson’s “ IiuNcriptioiis of Bengal,’’ adds an un- 
necessary hyperbole to the original. In the English, the 
inscription is rendered us saying that Hamilton made his 
name famous in the four quarters of the earth. But the 
original is chahar (khtfj, “four diings,” and this is a common 
expression for Hindustan, in accordance with the old saying 
quoted by Akbar’s mother to the king of Persia’s sister that 
India was four dungs of the world and Persia the other two. 

. At p. 50 Miss Blechynden notices Mr. Hyde’s discovery 
that the first Mrs. Hostings was married to Captain Buchanan,. 
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irho perished in the Black Hole. But may not the tradition 
that she was the wife of Captain Dugald Campbell, who fell 
at Budg^-Budge, be also true F May she not have married 
Campbell at Fulta F Ladies remarried quickly in those 
dajrs. Witness Mrs. Johnson, who married her second 
husband nine months after the death of her first, and her 
third a twelvemonth after the death of her second. Miss 
Blechynden speaks of Mrs. Buchanan escaping to Fulta with 
her baby-girl. Possibly this is the daughter who died at 
Berhampore, and she only bore Hastings a son. The latter, 
poor boy, went home to England with Colonel Sykes, and 
was received into the house of Jane Austen’s father. 

Our space will not allow us to dwell longer on Miss 
Blechynden ’s pleasant pages. We recommend our readers 
to procure the boolr for themstdvos. They will find in it, 
atttong other things, the thrilling story of the wreck of the 
‘‘ Grosvenor,” and several very pretty illustrations. 

II. BEVKHIDCfE, 


PATisAMniiiDAMAGGA. Vol. I. Edited by AhNOLI) C. 

Taylor, M.A. (Pali Text Society, 1905.) 

This — the first half of the first European edition of the 
Patisambhidamagga — forms with another issue of the Journal 
the Pali Text Society’s publications for 1 905. The completion 
of the edition in one more volume U being proceeded with, 
and its appearance will leave, of the whole of the great Sutta 
Piteka, only three volumes yet unedited — Digha Nikiiya III, 
now in process of making by Mr. J. Estlin CarjKmter; the 
Niddesa, long promised by Professor Lunman ; and the 
Apadana. The Society is to be eongratuluted, not only on 
another step towards the completion of its work, but also 
on tbe reappearance in Pali scholarship of the editor of the 
Katha Vatthu. For ten years closed in upon by professional 
labours, he has yet, without abatement of these, so prevailed 
— ^like the moon in the s'erses quoted in his text, *‘abbhd 
muUo va oandimd — as to accomplish this disinterested ud, 
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in one wayi most ungrateful labour of love. And the edition 
shows practically no sign of how it has been the thief of 
scanty leisure. The slips of the groping typographer which 
have eluded or resisted correction are astonishingly few, and 
the text is so presented as to help the reader in several 
ways. He needs help, for the work, if simple in argument, 
teems with difficulties of phrase and diction. 

That argument, so far as this first volume takes us, shows 
a Mahavagga of three Discourses. I'he first expounds 
seventy-three items of knowledge {hdna) equated, so to 
speak, in terms of ^ pamnV The second distinguishes various 
forms of ‘views* adducing some of their conditions 

and characteristics. The third gives a somewhat more 
detailed account than is yielded by other canonical books 
of that regulation of the flow of consciousness in connection 
with regulation of respiration, known as Anapana-sati. 

Into these contents this is not the place to enter at any 
length. But one or two brief comments on points that 
seem to me noteworthy may not be amiss. 

As we road w’c are often tempted to think that the 
Patisambhidamagga has strayed from what should be its 
proper collection, the Abhidhamma-pitaka. There is no 
narrative or personal element whate ver. Direct address is 
limited to three quoted passages i}). Ibl) which I have not 
yet been able to identify. The form is catechetical through- 
out, a persistency peculiar to Abhidhammu books. There 
is an interwoven oxegetical Atlhakutha, as in the Yibhanga, 
and a Matikil for the longer discourse, as in the latter work 
and the Dhammusaiigani. Once more, the book is of a kind 
for advanced students. 1 here is here no milk for babes, no 
talk of pitTiTta and naughtiness, heaven and hell for such 
simple bhikshus as are, in the text, called hoi-polloi-good 
fellows, puthujjanakaljfCmakd — “ rhoiniue sage moyen,** to 
adapt a French phrase. The questions for the most part 
turn on subtle intricacies of that cultivation in introspective 
analysis to which Buddhist philosophy has ever been 
ioddioted. This, it is true, might well be expected from 
the title of the book, “ The Way of Analysis.” But then 
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a book 80 termed is precisely what might be looked for in 
the Abhidhamma. And os a fact, the so-called Four 
Patisambhidas are treated of more at length in the Abhi- 
dhamma (in the Vibhahga) than anywhere else, including 
even the present volume, where they are only brought in 
incidentally. 

It will, however, be time, when the edition is complete, 
to test the style and diction of the Pali with a view' to 
determining the date of the book relative to the rest of the 
Canon. With reference to the interwoven Atthakatha, 
I will only reply so fur to the editor’s query, whether 
Buddhaghosa makes use of it, as to point out that he does 
so in comiiienting on the rnja-Vedalla-Sutta (Papafica- 
Sudanl np. M. i, p. quoting the metaphors illustrating 

forms of soul-heresy given in pp. I4.‘i tf‘. of the present 
volume ' 

To dwell a munient longer on the Atthakatha, it is, like 
its fellow>, mainly descriptive and exegetical, explaining (P) 
rather by way of exten‘«ion than of intension. A curious 
instance is where ihe word ‘ a.s,* in the galhil . . . . 
^athd Bfiddhcnfi jirovokes the comment : — Tliere are 

ten meanings of ptithd more justly, ten things w'hieh tjathCi 
may here imply), viz., self-taming, self-quieting, etc., taught 
bv the Buddha. One wonders if any mnemonie purpose was 
served by the rattling rhythm: atfadamnthattho ipithattho^ 
atiahmtujthdilho ijathattho, etc. But a inorc^ interesting point 
is that, where the com men tar}’ becomes etymological, a 
quaint instance occurs such as we have* Ijitherto associated 
with the days of Buddhaghosa: — ‘Ken’ attheiia Hharand f 
JVi*yy-ana-r<//Y//w-tthena nivaranii? Whereupon ihe cate- 
chism digresses on the terra nujijdnam. In a passage from 
Suidas, attempting to explain the meaning of the festival, 
Diasia^ — hia^xryelv . . . rav atras — I see the same 

* W'h<n writinj? on thi' Vtdalia Sutta 1894, pp. 321 ff.) I ww not 

aware that the nietaplior" not the C4iinni»*nluhtr’« own. 1 iioU; too that my 
tranKrUs;! uni^ittiu^ly misltsl mo by writing tor fcbudow — a confnrion 

only too ea>y in 

* Quoted in Miss I. Harrison's Frule^itmna to the Study tff OthU Jtr/iyton, 

p. 22. 
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usage observed in the West at a date nearer to that of 
Buddhaghosa. 

Like the Abhidhamma books which it resembles, the 
Patisambhidamagga contributes practically nothing new to 
positive doctrine. But it contains many interesting side- 
lights on that doctrine. Confining my remaining space to 
the !^unakatha, I may point out, firstly, that of the last six 
bodies of knowledge, reserved for the intellect of a Buddha, 
one is that known as the ijamalmpaUhlre udnam^ or knowledge 
in paired miracle. I believe that the description given on 
pp. 125, 126 is the first yet met with. Another deals with 
that common plane of Buddhism and Christianity, world- 
compassion. The section (pp. 126-31) is an exhaustive 
collection of all the grounds and metaphors for the action of 
Saviours as such, and is termed Knowledge of the Tathagata’s 
attainment of the Gnat Pity. Its refrain — “ so seeing, great 
pity for creatures descends into the Buddhas, the Blessed 
Ones! ” — has the effect of a litany, or a “ Benedicite, omnia 
opera.*' **Oii fire are the liubitations of the world! so seeing, 
etc. . . . fallen into an evil way . . . without 

shelter . . . w ithout refuge . . . inflated, unsoothed 

. . . pierced is the world with many darts, and there is 
none to draw’ them out but I . . . flung into a cage of 
corruption enwrapped by the gloom of ignorance, and there 
is none cun make it sec light but I . . . none to put 

out [niUnipctd) the fires of lust . . . and misery but 

I ... I have crossed over, I can make them cross, 
free, I can set fret* . . Curious in the above is 

the old-world word-play tuidhafo (inflated) and uddhatd 
(drawer-out). 

Of hanmd or ‘ knowledges ’ ^once I believe good academic 
Scottish) within the reach of the suvaka, those so often named 
iu Buddhist books as Purity of Hearing and the Spiritual Eye 
are here shown as evolved by practice ; the former through 
extreme discriminative alertness {citakkavipphdratfosena) to 
all physical sounds ; the latter, by so fixing the consciousness 
op light or radiance that, in time, day becomes as night 
and night as day, the vision transcending the immediate 
1906 . 
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environment end attaining a purview of the passing and 
pageant of human lives (pp» 1 12 ff*). 

These and the rest of savaka-knowledge (saving only the 
four Truths and four Patisambhidas) are, as I have saidi 
equated with as many kinds of pawm^ e.g., PahM in 
discerning, by way of radiance, the diversity and similarity 
in visual presentations = (copula suppressed) knowledge in 
spiritual vision.” And this formula, with its varying content, 
seems to differentiate paTmd, as intellectual procedure in 
order to acquire, from Jidna as the acquired, realized and 
registered product. In the little simile of the well, used of 
himself by Savinha (S. ii, 118), the man reaches the well 
and sees water. So Savittha has reached ‘ by right punna * 
to a mna of what constitutes Nirvana. But there is neither 
pail nor rope. He tannot attain nirvana (though, for that 
matter, its attainment is often descriiied as an uprising of 
ndna^ S. iv, 8 ff.\ Now our word, knowledge, answers well 
enough for mna, which is used for all sorts <>£ having-comc-to- 
know: — that * water is there,’ or that otie is an Arahat. But 
what we still need, in this our language, is an adequate word 
for paTmd. Wanted also, out of the nlative poverty of our 
intellectual nomenclature, are distinctive terms for ahhinm 
and parinm (pp. 5-20;. If we conclude, after comparing 
these pages with the use of the terms in the Sahyutta 
Nikaya, that ahhinTtd refers to intellectual acts of intuition, 
without conscious steps of reasoning, and jtannnd to discursive 
reasoning and judgment {(iratyt), in other passages we seem 
to see merely equivalents used much like the pairs and 
triplets in lawyers’ phraseology. 

Finally, it may prove suggest ivr to note tlie frequent 
occurrence in this volume of the word vkaftaui — oneness, as 
opposed to ndmttain, plurality or divt rsity. The Buddhist 
was bidden to be alert and open to all channels of impressions 
for the purpose of self-guarding by mdf-knowledge, but to 
cultivate only ekatfam. What is precisely to be understood 
by this? Wat it concentrative discipline (the word occurs 
oftenest in the discourte on Breathing), for the better 
co-ordination of mind and body f And is this, too, meant 
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by the phrase * single taste (or essence) of faculties * {indrU 
ydnam ekaroBo) P Or was it a feeling after the valnei as an 
intellectual instrument^ of the development of generalizing^ 
of grouping ^particulars on a ground of partial similarity or, 
virtually speaking, identity ? The age of the Pitokas appears 
to have had no logic ready made for this purpose. And one 
of the * equations’ in the l^anakathu points to a quite 
conscious effort at obtaining certain aspects of highest 
generalization. I refer to § on pa7i rid relating to the 
discernment of the diversity and identity of all phenomena 
taken together as one,” and that under twelve of such takings 
together, or aspects, viz. ‘ thus-ness,’ soullcssness, truth, 
elemcntH, etc. On these passages it is not impossible that 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary, taken in conjunction with what 
he may say on JI. i, ‘364, may throw some light of tradition. 
So far as a superficial reference to a palm-leaf MS. of the 
former work enables me to judge, ekatfa is more than once 
described in terms of the former alternative. For instance, 
“ ekatta is the having the nature of cka from steadfastness, 
non-diffusiveucss.” Again: vkattc snnfdfkntifi, ‘‘fixed in 
ekaffa through the ub^ence of the distraction of various 
objects of thought.” But the term may not be inseparably 
wedded to this ethico-intellectual import. 

Meanwhile we wish ourselves soon to be yet further in 
debt to Mr. Arnold Tiiylor, by the timely appearance of the 
second and concluding volume of his notable contribution to 
Anglo-Buddhist literature. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


Buddhist and Oiiuistian Gospels, now first compared 
FROM THF. Originals. By Alhert J. Edmunds. 
Edited with parallels and notes from the Chinese 
Buddhist Tripitaka. ( Yukdkwan, Tokyo, 1905 ; London, 
Trubner.) 

The present work is, according to Mr. Edmunds himself, 
part of his larger work which will be called Cyclopaedia 
Evangelioa; an English Documentary Introduction to the 
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Four Gospels.’^ In this the author treats systematically of 
the parallel ideas and passages of the two GospelSi drawing 
his materials chiefly from original sources, and arranging 
them under six heads. These are : — Infancy legends ; 
Initiation and Commencemtot; Ministry and Ethics; the 
Lord; Closing Scenes, the Future of the Church, Eschatology; 
Appendix (uncanonical parallels). 

Prefixed to these there is an historical introduction, which 
is exceedingly interesting to students of religion. His 
careful summaiy^ of historical relations between the East 
and the West, and minute analysis of the original texts, 
tend to prove successfully the possibility of connection 
between Christianih* and Buddhism. 

This book, brought out under the able editorship of 
Professor Anesaki, is'further enhanced by parallels, hitherto 
mostly unidentified, from Chinese Buddhist works, w'hich 
are very welcome to those who read Chinese. 

Parallels or points of resemblance in ideas and their 
expressions, set side by side, may sometimes mislead un- 
initiated readers. Professor Anesaki, our editor, evidently 
holding similar ideas to those of Mr. Edmunds, our author, 
wrote in the Hibhert Journal for October, 1905, pointing 
out the close resemblance between the very sayings of 
Buddha and Christ, alleging, of course, no borrowing on 
either side. The Rev. C. Voyscy, speaking at the Tluistic 
Church, argues that Buddhi.«m preco<led Christianity by 
about six hundred j'ears, so that there could be no possibility 
of anyone asserting that Buddha iinital(*d Christ, while it 
is plain enough that, if the New Testament can be trusted, 
Christ imitated Buddha. 

This will in no way be proved to be Mr. Anesuki’s opinion, 
nor is it Mr. Edmunds*. The latter especially is exceedingly 
careful about this point, laying down the principle that no 
borrowing is to be alleged except in cases of identity of text, 
or sequence of narrative, accompanied with demonstrable 
intercourse (p. 47). Even if, therefore, intercourse is proved 
to be histori^ e.g. in the case of the Greeks and the Hindusi 
between whom there was intercoursei as Mr. Edmunde 
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mcoessfully shows — religious^ philosophic, literary, artiflftic, 
and commercial — all the time from Megasthenes to Hippo- 
lytus (p. 43), and further, even if this intercourse were at 
its height at the time qf Christ, as seems to have been the 
case, it would by no means follow that Christ imitated 
Buddha. No religion cdn claim, as Mr. Anesaki says, an 
absolute unity and homogeneity. This truth is more 
observable in the case of Buddhism than in the case of 
Christianity, for no one can state definitely how much of 
Buddhism and its legend can be traced to the time of its 
founder. The legends of Buddha and Christ may, as our 
author 8 a 5 ’s, have caught a tinge from Zoroaster, and Christ 
from the earlier Buddha; while the later Buddha legends 
may have been influenced by rising Christianity. Thus 
a historical connection may be true, yet the question of 
borrowing on the part of the one or the other remains still 
to bo solved. Besides, the parallels are, in many cases, 
accidental or of independent origin, except such as the 
narrative, in Luke, of Christ's nativity, missionary charge, 
etc., wliich are minutely discussed by our author (p. 48). 

If the readers will clearly understand the author's position, 
this work will be most helpful, and it is certainly the best 
textbook for the advancement of religious knowledge. There 
will lx* a time, we may hope, when every missionary training 
college will use tliis as a standard work for the study of 
relative positions of the two great missionary religions. It 
is, at any rate, imlispensable for those who go to Japan 
as missionaries, where the two religions are brought face to 
face in their activity. 

It is Rignilieant that this lifework of Mr. Edmunds should 
be published in Japan, for, as he says: — 

“ Dramatic in tlie highest is the course of the two great 
world- faiths : Buddhism has rolled from the Ganges to the 
Pacific, and Christianity from the Jordan, in the reverse 
direction, again to tlie Pacific, until in Japan and the United 
States, after their age-long and planetary march, they stand 
hx>kiag at each other across that ocean— once a Spaniahi 
hat now an American lake. .... 
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** The two world-forces, which first met when the Spaniards 
landed in the sixteenth century, have now, at the dawn of 
the twentieth, begun a now act in the drama, which only 
time can unroll.’^ $ 

Japan will be grateful to* our author for the boon of this 
excellent work, which will, I hope, eventually help to bring 
about a solution of the religious problem of Japan. 

J. Takakusu. 


The Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. 

This is a book to welcome, not effusively perhaps, but with 
a quiet gratitude ; for it throws not unimportant sidelights 
upon the historj' of the period with uhich it deals. The 
diarist’s father traded in Madras under the protection of the 
Fort St. George Government. "When the diarist liimself was 
seven years old his father migrated with his family to 
Pondicherry, and traded henceforth under the protection of 
the French Company. Like his father, he became a rich and 
successful trader, eujojing the confidence of the French 
Government, and becoming under Dupleix not only the chief 
native agent for the promotion of the Company’s trade, but 
also the chief adviser of his illustrious master in all matters 
relating to native concerns. 

He commenced his diary in 173fi, ten years before he 
attained by his shrewdness, good sense, and sound judgment 
to this high position. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai gives some interesting piirsonal 
reminisceDces of the happy understanding between the 
French and English Companies and their agents on the 
coast before the war of 1744. He records the close 
friendship between Governors Benoir and G. M. Pitt, the 
French marks of respect for the memory of Doput^'-Goveroor 
Hubbard, who died at Fort 8t. David in 1741, and the 
official welcome given by Governor Dumas to his successor^ 
when he passed through Pondicherry to occupy the vacant 
chair. 
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Of very special interest are his comments on the political 
movements of the time. The English Company tried to keep 
aloof from all entanglements with the native powers, and 
made presei^ts to all indiscriminately who were strong enough 
to inspire respect. The F rench Company consistently court^ 
the friendship of the recognized rulers, the Nizam and his 
lieutenant, the Nawub of Arcot. 

The French understood the political situation better than 
the English, and were probably better served by their native 
advisers than the English merchants allowed themselves 
to be. The result was that the French often received 
presents of honour not only from the Nawab and his 
subordinate officers, but also from the Nizam and from 
the Emperor of I)clhi himself. There was probably 
a further reason for this in the method of receiving the 
presents. Ranga Pillai describes in detail the ceremonious 
honour which was paid to the envoys of the country 
powers w'heii presents were brought. They were met 
at a distance from the fort by representatives of the 
French Governor and personally conducted to his presence. 
In the diary are described their retinue, their dress, their 
palankeens, their roundels, their elephants, and the number 
of salutes which gave distinction to the effort; the French 
gunners were not spared on these occasions. All this was as 
greatly appreciated by the native powers as by Ananda 
Ranga Pillai himself, and it helps us to understand why, 
when war broke out in 1744 between the English and the 
French, the Nizam and the Nawab seemed more inclined to 
side with and protect the French than the English. 

Ranga Pillai had trade agents at all the ports of importance 
on the coast, llis agent at Fort St. George informed him 
of the military preparations there, and he passed the news on 
to Dupleix. This suggested to Duplcix the probability that 
news of French prt*parutions were similarly passed on to 
Fort St. George, which turned out to be the case, and the 
result was the imprisonment of the Fort St. David agent in 
Pondicherry dungeon. 

The diarist had the most complete confidence in Dupleix 
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as a man of reaouxoe, decision, and courage. He regarded 
him as a tower of strength to the French cause. On the 
other hand, he regarded Governor Morse as person 
without worth, a man devoid of wisdom," by which he 
probably meant a man devoid of political sagacity, incapable 
of conducting any except commercial affairs. 

The chief value of the diary consists in the opportunity it 
gives a European to look at historical events through the 
spectacles of a shrewd native. He relates the circumstances 
of the purchase of Earical from the Rajah of Tanjore ; he 
tells the story of a caste reform effort in one of the 
Pondicherry churches, and how it came to a ridiculous end ; 
he records scraps of news from Fort St. George, and thus 
enables us to learn that when Nawab Sufder Ali Khan was 
murdered at Arcot, the flag at the fort was flown half- 
mast, sixty minute guns were fired, a special church service 
was attended by the English officials and residents, and 
a mourning visit was paid by the wife of the Governor to 
the widow, who was then living in the fort ; he tells of 
a confidential interview in 1740 between Dupleix and the 
Deputy-Governor of Tranquebar, whose personal appearance 
he quaintly describes ; and that shortly afterwards a French 
sloop sailed for Manilla under Danish colours and with 
Danish officers. Hut quite the most remarkable revelation 
is that Ananda Ranga Pillai hud knowledge of w*hat took 
place in the Council Chamber ; and that on one occasion he 
knew the contents of dispatches from France before the 
Governor communicated them to Lis colleagues. 

The book is printed on good paper, and there are few 
mistakes. It is only necessarj^ to point out that on page 142 
the capture of Porto Novo i.s referred to, not Negapataru ; 
on page 251 (note) the word sefiii-hcmispherical occurs; on 
page vii of the General Introduction Perambur is spoken of 
as a suburb of Madras (at the time mentioned it was 
a village four miles from Fort 8t. George belonging to the 
Nawab of Arcot) ; and that on page 299 the translation 
^worthless fellow’ is probably not strictly correct in the 
liffht of modem meanings. There is a uoimnal index ; the 
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coDTenience of hiatorioal students should have been met hy 
a subject index also. 

F. P. 

DoC’UMENTS 1m£dITS VOUR SKRVIR a i/hISTOIRE D0 

Christianismk en Orient, publies par le PSre 

Antoine Babhath, S.J. Tome premier. (London: 

Lnzac & Co.) Prix 6 frs. 

This is the first instalment of a collection of documents 
which Father Rabbath, of Beyrout, has been making for the 
last sixteen years. The documents range in point of time 
from 1578 to 1773 ; and although they chiefly refer to Syria, 
there are some which come from Egypt, Persia, and 
Abyssinia. They consist of official reports, papers in the 
cfiancelkric of the French Ambassador at Constantinople, 
memoirs, and private letters ; all relate directly or indirectly 
to the Jesuit missions in the East, and all throw some light 
on the progress of these missions, the churuetor of the Jesuits, 
or the state of the country. The author has divided them 
into two groups according to the language of the document : 
the first group is Frencli ; the second and much the smaller 
one is in Latin, Italian, Portugue>e, and Arabic. Within 
these limits the arrangement is chronological, so far as the 
continuity of the narrative will admit. 

The papers are for the most part excellent reading, 
and we have only two criticisms to oSer. The first relates 
to the title. It is far too general, and awakens expectations 
regarding the history of the Eastern Churches with which 
the book has practically nothing to do. By Christianity 
the author means Latin Christianity, and the progress 
of Christianity is for him little more than a synonym 
for the history of the Jesuit missions. He passes over in 
silence the lal^urs of the Capucins, Carmelites, and other 
orders ; and what older and sometimes contemporary writers 
have put down to them is apparently set down to the credit 
the Jesuits. A second defect is the absence of any 
Jiistorical sketch. A brief resum^ of the history of the 
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Jesuit missions in Syria at least would have been useful, and 
any reader unacquainted with the subject will find such 
subjects as the history of the Romanising Syrian Patriarch, 
Peter Ignatius, not a little puzzling. The docuuients do not 
sufficiently explain themselves without the historical context, 
which is not supplied. Moreover/ an index is imperatively 
required if the series is to be continued. On another point 
opinions will differ. The author, speaking of the documents 
in his possession, siiys : Les publierons - nous tous P II 
semblerait difficile. Car outre que certains documents soiit 
d’une nature tout iiitiine, d’autres apprecient avec une 
franchise deconcertant(‘, les personnes et les c)ioses, et m£me 
apres des sieeles, toutes les vorites, en orient plus que 
partout ailleuis, ne sout pus toujours bonnes a dire.'* How 
far this reserve is wise only the holder of the documents can 
say. But, generally .‘^peaking, the suppression of documents 
creates an air of suspicion more injurious than open scandal. 

The most important parts of the work are those which 
relate to JSyria ; more especially the papers relating to the 
Maronite Mission in 15^0, and Father Poirresson's 

report on the SNrian Jouit Missions in lfio‘J, Tlie latter 
was written at a time \\hen little was known in Europe 
of the country. Few Europeans found their way into the 
interior of Syria before the sixteenth century. It first 
became accessible to the West through the philo-Turkish 
policy of Francis I on the one side, and the Portuguese 
occupation of Ormuz and command of the Persian Gulf on 
the other. The earliest travellers were merchants, a few 
Englishmen among the number. John Eldred had made 
three journeys from Baghdad to Aleppo before the Armada 
had sailed from Spain to conquer England. Under the 
capitulations the Turks allow'ed Romish priests to reside in 
the ports and other towns frequented by the European 
merchants and sailors, and these formed the proper charge 
of the missionaries. They also did their best to look after 
and ransom the European captives, all or almost all of them 
Poles. The French Consuls at Aleppo and Cairo were their 
protectors ; indeed, no other European Consuls existed inland, 
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although the united states of Holland, Venice, and Bagusa 
had consuls in Alexandria and one or two other ports. But 
the missionaries were not content with their proper charge. 
They had icome to proselytise, and they proceeded to 
proselytise among the native ‘Christians, whether Greeks 
Armenian, Syrian, or Chaldean. No other proselytism was 
possible, for the conversion of a Moslem meant the certain 
death of the convert by fire or by impalement, and the 
destruction of the mission in an outbreak of popular fury — 
une araniCy the French missionaries called it. The suspicions 
of the authorities and of the populace were always awake, 
and very much less was sufllcient to produce one of those 
outrages from which the mis^ionn^ies repeatedly suffered. 
In India and in Persia the priests while mastering the 
language used to employ themselves in secretly baptising 
children in arficu/o morfosy sometime^ three or four a day; 
but even thi.s d()es not seem to have been attempted in Syria. 
We do not find among all these documents the record of 
a single Mahommedan’s conversion. The Jews w’cre for 
Ollier reasons as inaccessible as the Turk*^ ; and thus the 
missionaries were obliged perforce to turn to the native 
Christians. With the Maronites they were completely 
successful. The Maronites were a simple-minded folk — 
“geute semplice e idiota” Cardinal Caraffa calls them ; 
and, secure in their mountain fastnesses, they owned only 
a nominal allegiance to tlie Porte. No political complications 
intervened in their case, and the Maronites readily acknow- 
ledged Iheinselvos true children of the Roman Catholic 
Church. But with the other Christian communities the 
case was difl’erent. Although extremely ignorant of the 
creed — many of the Christian.s, we are told, knew* nothing 
except to sign themselves with the cross, to fast, and to 
repeat the words “Kyrie Eleison'* — yet they were extremely 
tenacious of their faith, and regarded apostates withabhorrence. 
They were despised and oppressed, and almost all were 
miserably poor, especially the Syrian Jacobites, who were 
artizans and day labourers, except in Aleppo, while the 
Armenians were the best off and in the greatest esteem. 
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In one respect they were united, for if any suffered for his 
faith the brethren of his sect made it up to him. But even 
among these Christians the work of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries was difficult and sometimes dangerous. For 
the Turks had two general rules of policy. The first was 
to foment dissensions among the native Christians, since 
these dissensions had proved so profitable to themselves in 
time past. Any attempt at union must be suppressed. 
'J'he other rule was to prevent any Europeanising of their 
Christian subjects. To become a Frank was a capital offence, 
and this was a charge which could always be trumped up 
against the converts of the missionaries. Two cases which 
had a fatal ending, the one of a Syrian patriarch, the other 
of an Armenian priest, are narrated at length in this volume. 
If we add that every pretext was seized for extorting a bribe, 
that the French Consul himself was not secure against the 
caprice of the local governor, and tliat the missionaries lived 
ill a constant state of insecurity, sometimes forbidden to 
enter the native Christian quarters, sometimes thrown into 
jail or driven out of the place on tlic trumpery charge that 
they were trying to build a church or through some popular 
outbreak, wc can realize the difficulties and hopelessness 
of the mission and llie perseverance with which it was 
curried on. 

The Jesuits were late comers in tliis field, and they were 
never numerous, probably never more than twelve all told 
during the seventeenth century, and generally muck less. 
In some respects they were as credulous as their flock, and 
believed much in portents and omens and miracles. We have 
a story of a Mahominedan who dug out the eyes of an image 
of St. Theodosius and whom invisible hands thereupon 
suspended by his nock to a tree. One ut least of the 
Jesuits dabbled in astrology; and a rebel Pasha tried to 
make another foretell his fortune. But the Jesuits were 
scholars and linguists; some of them were accomplished 
mathematicians and botanists; and the much-loved Father 
Aim4 Ghezaud translated numerous works from French into 
Arabic, composed an Arabic grammar, and compiled a Persiaa 
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du^tioiiftry. He was an aininent scliolar, and underwaiit tha 
tortures of a Turkisli prison. The Jesuits had one great 
advantage over others ; they were trained observers ; and we 
get a better ]jcnow]edge of the state of the country from their 
reports than we do from ihe travels of most other Europeans* 
Neither the European merchants nor the missionaries 
wandered far from the main commercial routes, and much of 
Coclo-Syria remained unknown. The magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec are not far distant from the highway that leads 
across the Libanus and Anti-Libanus from Beyrout to 
Damascus, but they remained unknown until the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. We have, however, full 
accounts of Aleppo and Damascus, the two great commercial 
emporia of the interior, as well as of Alexandretta, Tripoli, 
Beyrout, Saida, and other seaports frequented by Europeans. 
The missionaries also found their way into the recesses of 
the Lebanon, where the Maronites lived. The country, the 
people, and the Government were very much then what they 
are now, only the people were poorer, more ignorant, and 
more oppressed, and the Government more tyrannical, 
anarchic, and barbarous. Nationality and religion were 
synonymous, and the ^ects were sharply divided. Father 
Poirresson counts sixteen sects in Aleppo, including four 
divisions of Muhonmiedans, as well as some Hindu traders 
from the dominions of the Great Moghul. With the exception 
of Aleppo and Damascus there were scarcely any towns, the 
country was desolate, and villages were rare. In a three 
days' journey from Alexandretta to Aleppo, Father 
Poirresson saw only three. The interior of the country was 
destitute of trees, and cultivation was confined to the 
neighbourhood of the villages, cotton and tobacco being the 
principal crops. The sea-coast alone was populous and 
fertile. It suffered from marshes and malarial fever, but 
immediately behind there arose the terraced heights of the 
Lebanon, rich in mulberries, vine}*ards, and fruit-trees. It 
was here that the manufacture of silk was carried on, and 
that the Christian population was most dense. The country 
grew an insufficient supply of food, and imported large 
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quantities of rice from Egypt. The population everywhere 
was profoundly ignorant, and anyone who could read or 
write was a learned man. A little logic and rhetoric was 
taught at Aleppo, but there was no other seat of^ learning in 
the country, and as there were no printing-presses, and 
printed books were regarded with suspicion, everything had 
to be circulated in manuscript. The fortifications of the 
towns were antiquated and ruinous ; the first discharge of 
cannon would level them with the ground. The town of 
Aleppo, which was as large as Lyons, had not even an 
enclosing wall, and a rebel Pasha had occupied it without 
resistance, the garrison retiring into the citadel, an antiquated 
oval keep with lowers, but without bastions. The walls of 
Damascus were then what they are now, wanting in places 
and elsewhere crumbling away. The plague had broken out 
in Damascus in IbOl, and carried ofl’ a quarter of the 
population. The throne of S, John of Damascus was built 
into a mosque at Aleppo, but his church had b(‘on turned into 
a latrine. The churche.- built by the Crusaders were some 
of them mosques and srmie of tliem stables. The Maronite 
churches were little better than eaves, dark caverns without 
ornament or light. 

As for the Government, it was tyrannical and anarchic. 
The Maronites and Druses were only nominal subjects of the 
Porte ; a rebel Pasha ruled in Aleppo, and a tyrant in Saida. 
Justice could scarcely be '^aid to exist. Everything was 
a matter of briber}', and every pretext was seized on for 
extortion. To visit the jails was to raise tiic ransom 
demanded of the pri.soners, and the punishments were 
barbarous. Life and property w€»re always insecure; the 
poor were always oppressed ; and the highest natives and 
foreigners were liable to be imprisoned and bastinadoed. 
Horrible executions by impalement are described at length. 
The governing class had two characteristics, an appetite for 
money and for lust. 

Such is the picture of Syria presented by Father Poirresson. 
His account of the Mahommedan religion, which he did not 
take the trouble to understand, is highly amusing. If 
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religion » he says, consists in contortions and grimaces, Qod 
tnust be pleased with the Turks. Their gestures and 
prostrations in their mosques are so violent that women 
and children cannot take part in them, and men are able 
to do so only after a full mcak Ilis account, however, of 
their dervishes and his conversations with individuals on 
religious subjects are in a more sympathetic spirit. 
Throughout his report and tho other papers in this volume 
there arc scattered raanj^ picturesque descriptions of scenes 
taken from the life ; for instance, tho appearance of the 
bazaars, the interior of the pri«5oiis in Cairo, and the rising 
of the Nile. One of the most interesting papers gives an 
account of the death and funeral of Father Airae Chezaud 
at Julfa, the Armenian suburb of Isfahan, in lf>G4. The 
whole Christian community and some of the Mahommedans 
came to visit the body. As the procession left the church 
it was joined by all the EurojieaiiN on horseback, including 
the English, the Dutch, and the I[uguenots. Conspicuous 
among them was the Muscovit<‘ ambassador with his suite 
ill magnificent attire. The Russians took possession of the 
corpse, kissed the bier, and pro.slratcd themselves before it, 
driving away the hired carriers and candle-bearers. The 
Armenian clergy had offered their M-rvices, but the Jesuit 
Father in charge, not wishing to refuse them on the ground 
that they were heretics, declared that the time was in- 
sufficient. However, to his great disgust, they met the 
cavalcade and accompanied it. reciting their office loudly in 
opposition to the chanting of the Roman monks. An 
Armenian offered the use of his newly -constructed family 
sepulchre, but the Jesuits preferred to bury Father Aime 
among his own brethren. As the party returned from the 
grave, they had repeatedly to halt and partake of the fruit 
and wine offered them along the route. How well do the 
pictures of tho time and the accounts of European travellers 
in India enable us to see it all. Then follows an amusing 
aooonnt of how the Shah treated the Frenchmen in his 
service, common men whom he dressed as French cavaliers, 
a nd made them dance and fence and feast before him, 
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potting morsels with his own hands into their mouths. 
But it is time to come to an end with a book which we 
have thoroughly enjoyed. 

J. Kennedy. 

The Naka^id of Jarir and aVFarazdak. Edited by 

A. A. Bevan. Vol. I, Part 1 : pp. i-xxiii and 1-156. 

(Leiden : Brill.) 

It had been the late Professor William Wright’s intention 
to edit this celebrated collection of poetical invectives, and 
the text which forms the basis of the work, the Bodleian MS. 
(Pococke, No. 390), as well us the shorter MS. of Strassburg 
(Spitta Collection, No. 30), was copied by him for that 
purpose. On his death in 1889 his MSS. passed into the 
hands of Professor B^an, and the present edition represents 
the result of many years of labour on the text, aided by the 
collation of u third ancient MS. {()r. 3,7oS and 4,018) now 
in the British Museum. The first instillment, now before u.% 
is stated to be a sixth part of the whole, which will form two 
volumes, to be followed by a third eon tain ing the indices and 
a glossary. 

Both Jarir and al-Farazduk belonged to the great tribe of 
Tamlm, whicli, in the Ignorance and during the first century 
of Islam, produced more poets tljun any other of the Arab 
stocks. Jarir was of tlie >ept of Kulaib, sun of Yarbu‘, son 
of Handhalah, son of Malik, son of Zaid>Manat, sou of 
Tamim, while al-Farazduk belonged to the branch of Darim,. 
eon of Malik, son of Handhalah, called after Mujasbi*, from 
whom he was seventh in descent. The original occasion of the 
quarrel which led to the interchange of satire between those 
two poets was an assault committed by a man of Sallt (son 
of al-Harith, son of Yarbu*) called Tamim, son of *UIathab, 
upon bis wife Bakrah, who bidonged to Jarir’s family, the 
Kulaib. A brother of Bakrah’s remonstrated with her 
husband, and got bis head broken for his pains. This 
quarrel, though appeased by the payment of a fine of 33^ 
cameb by a peacemaker of the sept of Kulaib on behalf 
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of the guilty person, left its rancour behind; and shortly 
afterwards a branch of Sallt and the house of Kulaib called, 
Banu-l-EhataM fell out again over a watering-place. There-, 
upon the twp families began to compose verses against each 
other, and Jarir, then a boy tending the herds of his father 
*AtIyah, entered the fray as a champion of Eulaib with, it is 
said, the first of his utterances in song. The other side 
brought one poet after another to answer him, all of whom 
he met with lampoons in the best style of Arabian invective, 
until, in engaging an antagonist named al-Ba^Ith, he attacked 
the honour of the women of ilujashi*, and thus brought 
al-Farazdak on the scene. This must have been many years 
after the original quarrel, for both Jarir and al-Farazdak 
(who vrcre nearly equals in age) must have been between 
40 and 45 w’heii they began to attack one another. The 
contest seems to have begun shortly after a.h. 64, and the 
last note of time which appears in the series is subsequent to 
A.H, 105; the interchange of invective thus covers a period 
of at least forty year^. 

or satire, as understood by the Arabs, consists in 
heaping in.sults of the grossest kind on one^s adversary 
and exalting oiie’^ own family and self w'ith the most 
extravagant praise. The ‘</v/ or fiamO — personal honour or 
family reputation — is the object of attack and \Tndication, 
and the aim of the satirist is to scar it with a wound which 
will never be etiaeed. Every mean action, every shameful 
flight or niggardly breach of hospitality, that can be 
remembiTed, personal disfigurements, dishonour to women — 
these are his stock-in-trade ; and lie exults savagely over 
the terrible gashes he inflicts. Thus al-Farazdak, in the 
first of the pieces with which he lashes Jarir, says of the 
wound which hie verses cause — 

Idhd nadhara-l^dmmi /'ifid, takaliabat hamdUkufium min hauli 
anydhiha’-th-thuUi ! 

** When the surgeons look into it, the whites of their eyes 
, turn up in horror at its yawning rows of ragged 
teeth!’' (31, 18). 

1906. 
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The effeotivenees of each oompositions is teetifiod by many 
aneodotes, and is easy to understand. They are not a olaaa 
of literature which now gives us much pleasure, though we 
may admire the address of the combatants and the varied 
resources of their invective. But the poems constituting the 
NaM*i4$ which bring forward on both sides everything that 
could be said to the discredit of the adversary in the past 
and the present, teem with allusions to bygone scandals, 
and are rich in references to the Days or encounters of old 
Arabia. They abound also in strange and difficult words 
and expressions. These two features gave the collection, 
originally put together by the famous gtitherer of Arab 
legend Abu ‘Ubaidah Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanni (t 207), its 
importance in the eyes of scholars, and it has been enriched 
with most copious commentaries by a succession of learned 
men. These scholia, which are given in full in the edition 
before us, besides their liugui.^tic importance yield invaluable 
material for reconstructing the life of the Arabs before 
Islamic times. They aKo contain (though sparingly) 
allusions to contemporary history, and are therefore welcome 
contributions to the record of the obscurest period of Islam, 
the reigns of the Caliphs of the House of Uinayyah. 

Of the care and learning bestowed by Professor Bevan on 
the work it is sujK^rfluous to speak. The text (which has 
been read while printing by Professor de Goeje) appears to 
be as nearly perfect as such things can be made. The 
printing is also much to be commended, the only defect 
being an occasional indistinctness in the diacritical points 
and the vocalization in the larger Arabic type used for the 
verses. 

C. J. Lyali.. 

The Little Clay Cakt {Mrcchnhatihi), A Ilindu Drama 
attributed to King Shiidraka. Translated by Arthur 
William Ryder, Pb.D. TIarvard Oriental Series. 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1905. 1 S 50 c.) 

Considerations of space allow me to give only a brief 
general account of this version of an excellont comedy* 
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I need not dwell on the charaB of the Mfcohakaiikd* It 
is familiar to, and beloved by, every student of Sanskrit* 
While Dr. Ryder has well kept the spirit of the original, 
his book reads as little lilce a translation as is possible. The 
champagne has been decanted, and yet retains the aureola of 
its effervescence. The verve, the slang, the humour, even 
the puns, of the royal author are reproducjed with great 
fidelity, and, though the whole is thoroughly Anglo-Saxon 
in language and idiom, it has all the merits (without the 
demerits) of a litoral translation. As an example of this 
neat literalness I may quote the name, “The Little Clay 
■Cart.** This is verbally more near to Mrcchnkatikd than 
Wilson’s “ Toy Cart,” and, to one acquainted with the plot 
of the play, seems, once it is suggested, to be the inevitable 
representation of the idea which Sudraka wished to convey. 
To me, and to others, “ The Toy Cart ” has always suggested 
something Chinese or Japanese. I may plead my Irish 
nationality as an excuse for saying that it reminded me of 
San Toy thirty years before that musical absurdity came 
into its joyful existence. 

Dr. Ryder, without saying it, has grasped the fact, which 
most learned scholars ignore, that a Sanskrit play resembles 
an English ballad opera far more than any other form of 
European drama ; and, if this is the case, sure!} the 
Mrcchakntika is the prototype of that merry stream of 
paradox that rippled across the stage of the Savoy. There 
is the same delicate fancy, the same graceful poetry, the 
same riotous fun, the same series of characters im^ssibly 
virtuous heroes, and impossibly moral unmoralities in both. 
Even the Sarhsthanaka perpetually boasting 

“ I am a wonder, I’m a wondrous thing, 

And the husband of ray shister is the king, 

is balanced by Katisha, “ the daughtor-in-law elect ” of the 
Mikado. 

Dr. Ryder has fully entered into this spirit, and the 
rhymed rersee, which represent the songs of the o^mal, 
w aa true to tha oharactere into whose mouths they are 
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pat» and often as quaintly perverse^ as the lines written by 
the creator of Major-General Stanley, of the Lord High- 
Executioner, and of the Lord Iligh-Everything-Else. 

The astonishing variety of Prakrit dialects in the 
Mrcchakafikd cannot be represented in a translation. Dr. 
Kyder has, however, reproduced the §ilkarl palatalization of 
8 in the speeches of the Samsthiinaka, and he might perhaps 
have done the same (for his experiment is, so far as it goes, 
very successful) in the case of the other forms of Miigadhi 
which abound in the play. 

I have checked the translation here and there, and, 
as I have said, have been struck by its fidelity. In one or 
two passages I should myself have given another version, 
but that is possibly accounted for by differences of reading. 
Dr. Ryder’s translation is ba.sed on Parab’s text, which 
I have not seen. 

The keynote of the whole book is that it is intended to 
be read by non-Sanskritists. For such it is a clever and 
pleasing introduction to one of the most successful branches 
of Indian literature. To Sanskritist.s it revives many 
agreeable memorie.s, and is also useful as a work of reference. 

Georc k a. Grierson. 


Indian Mommemal Inscriptions. Vol. III. Madras: 
“List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monuments in 
Madras.” liy Julian Jamk.s Cono.v, C'.S. (Madras, 
Government Press, VMo,) 

Mr. Cotton’s volume is a worthy successor to that of the 
late Mr. C. R. Wilson for Bengal; and the Government in 
India may be congratulated on finding an offiw^r to under- 
take with disinterested zeal sucli us Mr. Colton’s, a task 
from which little, if any, official reward is likely to be 
obtained. In fact, Mr. Cotton has far outstripped his 
predecessor in the extent of his researches and the copious- 
ness of his information. It is no light task to gather 
together 2,308 inscriptions scattered over a whole Presidency 
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in some 232 sites* Much of the preliminary work, a very 
laborious and troublesome one no doubt, must have been 
done locally ; but there are abundant indications that the 
editor has visited a great^ many of the places himself. 

With such a wealth of material to choose from, I find it 
would occupy beyond all possible limits of space if I were 
once to begin any reproduction of the varied points of 
interest presented by these records. I find there are at least 
twenty-five entries to whicli I should have liked to call 
particular attention. Mr. Cotton is especially strong on that 
very interesting line of inquiry, the unravelling of the great 
cousinhood formed by the early Anglo-Indian Services. 
Madras seems to have been a favourite field for them ; 
and I must confess that they make a brave show, these 
Birds, Cherrys, Conollys, Cottons, Haringtons, Harrises, 
Lushingtons, even unto the third and fourth generation. 
It is remarkable that, contrary to popular belief, there were 
very few »Scotchmen in the Indian Services until late in the 
eighteenth century ; perhaps they were too cautious to venture 
until they found out what a good thing it was they were 
neglecting. It will be more profitable, however, if I use the 
page or two at ray disposal in giving a few additional facts 
and venturing on a correction or two. As for the rest, I can 
only recommend everyone to get the book itself and read it. 

Anyone looking through the book must be struck with the 
fact that the Dutcli paid much more attention to the worthy 
commemoration of their notable dead than any other of the 
European communities. In regard to their practice of 
inscribing verses on their tombs, I may call attention to 
a very interesting Dutch book which has lately come into 
my possession : ** Op en Oiidergang van Coromandel,” by 
Daniel Havart, Med. Doet., 4to, Amsterdam, 1693. 
Mr. Cotton is possibly aware of it already, but I was 
surprised to find that some sixteen of his poetical inscriptions 
-are set forth in this book, along with twenty more not given 
by Mr. Cotton. Other persons are mentioned both in 
fiavart and in Cotton, but without poetical epitaphs. The 
readings vary slightly both in spelling and wording, but 
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not enough to make any great difference in the sense. The 
Dutch author in nearly every case prefixes to the Dutoh 
lines a Latin motto from Seneca, Horace, or Juvenal. As 
Mr. Cotton omits those, 1 presume they were either not 
inscribed, have become obliterated, or have been overlooked 
by the transcribers. Of Pulicat (Cotton, p. 185) there is 
a plate in Havart which shows ** Casteel Geldria (the 
official designation) as an enclosure with moat in the centre 
oi the Pulicat factory ; the verses on p. 191 are said by the 
Dutch writer to be by Bruno Caulier, son of the deceased. 
On p. 153 (part i) Havart calls Jacob Dedel, No. 1,318, 
'^Heer Admiraal,” and states that he was buried in the 
“Logie” (factory) at Masulipatam “ under the great ware- 
house.” Braun, No. 1,333, is Braim in Havart, ii, 167, 
and No. 2,113, F. Bolwerk, has eight lines of verse (D.H., 
iii, 82). 

A few miscellaneous notes may be added before I conclude. 
Henry Greenhill (No. 2) must have been at Madras as early 
as 1642, for his name appears as one of the three signatories 
to the order appointing Father Kphraiin of Ncvers, Capuchin, 
to be R.C. Chaplain (le Pire Norbert “ Memoires utiles et 
n^eessaires” (Lucca, 1742), p. 95). As the remarks about 
Manucci under Thomas Clarke (No. 8) are, as 1 uuderstaud, 
traceable finally to me, I must correct myself by later 
researches. Manucci’s wife died in 170G and he himself 
c. 1717 (N. Foscarini, “Della Litterutura Vcneziuna,” 1742), 
most probably at Pondicherry, to which place he bad 
removed between 1706 and 1712. The lady’s name was 
Elisabeth, daughter of Christopher Hartley, of Masulipatam, 
and Aguida Pereyra, his wife. The llev. Mr. Penny informs 
me that the north-west gate of the fort at Madras was long 
known as “ Tom Clarke’s Gate,” and 1 have seen the name 
in a document of 1712. 

On p. 25, note to No. 129, the date, 1760, for Henry 
Vansittart’s death must be wrong ; the title-page of the work 
{mblished by him in 1766 claims to be a history of hia 
government from 1760 to 1764. Perhaps 1760 is a misprinit 
for 1766. The word ^'at tamgi^” in the note to No. 
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•hoold read 6,Utaghmah. red-seal/’ this being « q^eesally 
binding form of grant. On p. 236, in the note to No. If317^ 
tiiere ia a slip ; for Mr. Thomas Pitt, * Pyrott Pitt/ read 
Mr. CoQs^^l (John) Pitt.’’ Thomas Pitt was Governor at 
Madras at the time referred to ) see his biography in Yule’e 
Hedges Diary,” vol. iii, pp. i-clxvi. John Pitt died the 
8th May, 1703, at Daurum Par, near Masulipatam, ib., iii, 
81. It is curious that there was another distinguished 
dynasty of Pits, but they were Dutchmen and in the Dutch 
Company’s service. Havart mentions at least three : 


Governor 

I^ureiis ]*it, d. 1675, 

I 


Laurcnii Pit, junior Martin Pit, 

(Governor of d. May, 1690. 

Coromandel, tt>ok 
Pondicherr) in 169;i). 


Covelong (p. was also called Ja'farpatnam ; see 

M. Uuismau’s ” La Coinpagnie d’Ostcnde,” p. 132, who 
spells Cnheion or Cuhlon, As for il. J. Walhouse, mentioned 
in the note to No. 1,653, he is still to the fore, a much- 
respected member of our Society and other learned bodies, 
and may be seen most days of the week at No. 16, St. James’s 
Square. 

Mr. Cotton will find, I think, some information about the 
trust-money of the Armenian Petrus Uscan, No. 527, in the 

Madras Catholic Directory ” for 1867, an article of which 
the author, as Mr. W. R. Philipps informs me, wm 
presumably Bishop Johu Fennelly, No. 604. There is 
a great deal about Father Ephraim and the other Capuchins 
in the works of the Pere Norbert of Lorraine, a copious 
controversialist of the eighteenth century, who was for 
a time in Pondicherry. One of the later volumes^ of 
Manucoi’s Storia do Mogor,” which I am now translating 
and editing for the Indian Text Seri^,” will contain 
a veiy curious narrative by Father Ephraim himself of his 
trial by the Inquisition at Goa in 1649. 
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Before closing this notice I must, in allusion to No. 526 a^ 
add my tribute of affectionate remembrance to the memory 
of A. T. Pringle, whose tomb bears the words ** Beloved by 
all who knew him.” I came to know him, alas ! .only during 
the last years of his too brief life ; but I knew him long 
enough for me to bear testimony to his unrivalled knowledge 
of his subject and his ungrudging liberality in imparting 
what he knew. A long letter to me, full of hope, was found 
in his desk when he died. 

Wii LIAM Irvine. 

Notices of the following works will appear next quarter : — 

Lhasa and its Mysteries, by Colonel Waddell ; Scraps 
from a Collector’s Notebook, by F. Hirth ; The Jiitaka, vol. v, 
by H. T. Francis ; A Geographical Account of Countries 
round the Bay of Bengal, by Thomas Bowrey, e^dited by Sir 
R. C. Temple ; Rituale Armonorum, by F. C. Coneybeare and 
the Rev. J. A. Maclean ; Scarabs, by Percy E. Newberry ; 
Egyptian Grammar, by Margaret A. Murray ; Burma, by 
R. Talbot Kenny ; India, by Mortimer Menpes ; L\\gnistoma, 
by W. Caland and V. Henry ; Judah Hallevi’s Eitab al 
Khazari, by H. Hirschfeld. 
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(October, November, December, lOO.").) 


1. General MEETiN(is op the Royal Asiatic Society. 

November 14///, 1005. — Sir Charles Lyall, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 
Society : — 

Sir Charles Eliot, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheffield, 

Mr. H. A. Rose, I.C.S., 

Dr. E. M. Modi, 

Mr. F). Edwards, 

Mr. Ganga Prasad Gupta, 

Babu Jogondranath Dutt, 

Dr. Friedrich Otto Schrader, 

Mr, Sycd Asghar Hu-sein 

A paper by Mr. II. Sewell on Antiquarian JTotes in 
Ceylon, Burma, and Java was read. A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Iloey, General Gossett, Mr. Sturdy, Mr. Thomas, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 

Special General Meeting, 

November 14//i, 1005. — Sir Charles Lyull, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was resolved that the following Rule be added to the 
Rules of the Society, viz. : — 

28a. The Society may, at u Special General Meeting or 
Anniversary Meeting, elect any Member who has filled the office of 
Vice-President) Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treasurer, or Hon. Librarian, 

who has, os a Member of the Council for not loss than three 
years, rendered special service to the Society or the cause 
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Oricotal Besearob, to be an Honoraiy Vice-President. The 
nomination of a Member for this distinction shall be made hj 
the President and Council. 

An Honorary Vice-President shall not bavo a seat on the Counoil» 
but an Honorary Vice-President may be subsequently re-eleoted 
a Member of Council, thereby ceasing to be on Honorary Vice- 
President. 

Decef fiber 1905. — Lord Reoy, President, in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of the 

• --- 

Mr. R. R. Biigtani, 

Sheikh Abul P’azl 
Mr. Muharaed Badr, 

Mr. ilir Musharaf ul link. 

Mr. Herbert Baynes read u paper on ‘‘The History of 
the Logos.” A discussion followed, in which Sir Robert 
Douglas, Professor Murgoliouth, Dr. Pinches, Mr. Whinfield, 
and Mr. Hagopiau took part. 

Sjtcvial General Meeting, 

December \2th, 1905. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 

The President projKJsc^, and Sir Charles Lyall seconded, 
the appointment of the Right lion. Sir M. £. Grant Duff 
and Major-General Sir Frederick Goldsmid as Honorary 
Vice-Presidents, and the proposal was carried unanimously. 


II. PRI^X’1PAL CONTEMS OF ORIENTAL JorRNAI.S. 

I. ZeITSCSRIFT DF.K I)£CT.SCnEX MoKOENLASDISCnKN GESELLSCUafT. 
Band lix, Heft 3. 1905. 

Baudissin (W. W. G.). Der phonizische Gott Esmun. 
Schmidt (R.) and Hertel (J.). Amitaguti’s Subhasita* 
samdoha. 

Hell (J.). Al-Farazdak’a Lieder auf die Muhallabiten. 
Barth (J.). TTrsemit e zam DemonatratiT tt mid 
Verwandtea. 
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II. ViEHKA Oriehtal Jottbral. Vol. xix, No. 8. 1905. 

Muller (D. H.). Der Prophet Ezechiel entlehnt eiofr 

Stelle des Propheten Zcplmnja und glossiert sie. 

« 

III. JouKNAL Asiatique. Serie»x, Tome vi, No. 2. 1905. 

FerraQd (G ). Un Chapitre d*astrologie arabico-malgache. 
Revillout (E.). Le papyrus moral de Leide. 

Said Boulifa. Manuscrits berberes du Maroc. 

IV. Journal of the CiriN\ Branch of the Royal Astatic Society. 

Vol. xxxvi. 1905. 

Carey (F.). From Szemao to Rangoon. 

Watson (\V. C. IlainesJ. Journey to Sungp'an. 
Leavenworth (C. S.;. History of the Loochoo Inlands. 
Box (Rev. K.). Shanghai Folk-Lore. 

V. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.s. Vol, i, 

Nos. 1, 1. 1905. 

Laskar (G. M,). Four new Copper-plate Charters of the 
Somavainsi Kings of Kosalu. 

Sastreo (Y. C,). Note on Ilulayudha, tlie author of 
Bnlhmanusarbasva. 

Cbakravarti (Monrnohun). Pavana dutam or Wind Mes- 
senger by Dhoyika. 

Vidyabhusana (Satis Chandra). Anuruddha Thera. 

Das (Sarut Chandra). Monasteries of Tibet. 

Numismatic Supplement. 

VI. Proceedings of the Society of Biblical AacHiEOLOoT. 

Howorth (Sir H.). Some Unconventional Views of the 
Text of the Bible. 

Petrie (Professor P\). The hlurly Monarchy of Egypt. 
Johns (Rev. C. II. W.). Chronology of AsurbanipaPs- 
Reign. 

Leggo (F.). The Magic Ivories of the Middle Temple. 

VII. Buddhism. Vol. ii, No. 1. 

* Duroiselle (0.)» The Commentary on the Dhammapada. 
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KEV. JOSEPH EBKIXS, 

The loss of Dr. Edkins makes another gap in our list of 
Honorary Members. He died in Slianghai last Easter 
Sunday at the ripe age of 81, having spent fifty-seven ye'irs 
of an active life in the service of China and the Chinese. 

Joseph Edkins was born at Nails\^orth, in Gloucestershire, 
on December lUth, 182'h lie was a .son of the Manse, his 
father being a Congregational minister, in charge also of 
a private school, where his son received his earliest education. 
The district is one of the ino.st beautiful in England, the 
famous “Golden Valley,'' lying in the lap of the Cotswold 
Hills. It was here, in a village near Dr. Edkins’ birthplace, 
that Dinah Mulock (Mrs. Craik), who was three years his 
junior, WTOte “John llalitax, Geiiilernun,” and her book 
gives u graphic picture of the scenes and influences under 
W’hich the young boy must have grown up. He afterwards 
entered Coward College for his theological training, graduated 
in Arts at the University of London, and went to China 
as a missionary in 1818. under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society. His first colleagues iu the mission 
at Shanghai included the well-known names of Medhurst, 
Lockhart, and Wylie. In the year l^fiO Dr. Edkins made 
several adventurous visits to the Taiping rebel chieftains 
who had captured Socndiow and Nanking, and who loudly 
professed a kind of Christianity; but ho came to the 
conclusion that no support ought to be given to a movement 
disfigured by such enormous crimes and atrocities. Next he 
iiront on to Peking, w'hich had always been the goal of his 
ambitioiii and remained there nearly thirty years, until be 
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returned once more to Shanghai, where he spent the last 
fifteen years of his life. In 1880 Dr. Edkins left the London 
Mission in consequence of some difference of opinion with 
his colleagues as to methods of work, and came under 
the mgis of the Inspector-General of Imperial Maritime 
Customs, for whom he edited a useful series of science 
textbooks in Chinese, and wrote a number of pamphlets 
on opium, silk, currency, banknotes, prices in China, and 
the like, which are mostly enshrined in the yellow books 
of the Customs Service. Yet his missionary enthusiasm 
never flagged, and his habit was to rise at daybreak to work 
at Bible revision before office hours, to attend meetings in 
the evening, and to preach regularly every Sunday. 

Dr. Edkins was one of the founders of the North China 
Branch of the Royal^ Asiatic Society in 1857. To the first 
volume of the Journal he contributed “ A Buddhist Shastra, 
translated fn)m the Chinese,^’ to the second number a paper 
on the ** Writings of Meh Tsi,** and to the next a sketch of 
‘^Tauist Mythology in its modern form’^ — forerunners of 
a long succession of later articles on the three religions 
of China. In our own Journal he published, among other 
interesting articles, “The Yih-king as a liook of Divination ” 
and “The Nirvana of the Northern Buddliists." His best 
book, perhaps, is “ Chinese Buddhism, published in 1880 
as one of the volumes of Truhner^n Oru ntal Serien, of which 
a second edition appeared in 1893. An earlier book, “The 
Beligious Condition of the Chinese (I^ondon, 1859), was 
enlarged in 1877 under the title of “ Religion in China, 
a brief account of the three religions of the Chinese," to form 
voL viii of the Englinh and Foreign Phihfiophical Library. 
This last has been translated into French by L. de Millou^ 
{Annalendu Mm^e Guimet, torn, iv, 1882;. 

But there is no space for a complete bibliography at 
Dr. Edkins’ work. A few titles may servo to give some idea 
of the wide scope of his researches : — 

The Jews at K*ae Fung Foo, 1851. 8vo. 

Chinese and Foreign Concord Almanack. 1852. 8va * 

C nunmar of the Bhaogbai Dialect. 1853. 8vo. ^ ed. i66B 
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Grammar of the Kandarin Dialect. 1857. 8vo. SSnd ed. 1888. 

Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 1862. 8vo. 
4th ed. 1881. Translated into German by J. Haas. 

Narrative of a Visit to Nanking. 1^63. 8vo. 

Description *of Peking. Supplement to Dr. Williamson’s Travels in 
North China and Manchuria. * 

The Miao-tsi Tribes. Foochow, 1870. 8vo. 

China’s Place in Philology : an attempt to show that the languages 
of EuroiMj and Asia have a common origin. 1871. 8vo. 

Introduction to the Study of the C'hinese C'haracters. 1878. 8vo. 

Catalogue of Chinese Works in the Bodleian Library. 1 876. 4to. 

The Evolution of the Chinese Language, as exemplifying the origin 
and growth of human 8i)cech. 1888. 8vo. 

The Evolution of tlie Hebrew Language. 1889. 8vo. 

Studies in Genesis. (In the prcs.s.; 

Of the above works the Miindarin Grammar is certainly 
one of the best g^rammars of the Chinese language that has 
ever been compiled. ** Cliina’s Place in Philology ** was 
probablv the book nearest to the author’s heart, but the 
general concensus of opinion is that it hardly suffices to 
prove his somewhat daring thesis of the common origin of 
the languages of Europe and Asia. Dr. Edkins was always 
original. Ilis reading of Chinejne literature was most 
extensive, and the words ot the other languages cited in 
the text were actually taken down from the mouths 
of Tibetans, Korean*', Manchu'^, and Mongols, yet the 
theme was almost too discur’^ive even lor his power of 
concentration. Put who will decide such a question? Or 
that of the origin of human spech by a study of the 
evolution of the Hebrew and Chinese languages ? 

A close friendship of some thirty years’ standing entitles 
me to add a word as to the personal charm of Dr. Edkins* 
manner and character. He was thoroughly simple and 
earnest, as Well as intellectually vigorous to the last. Bis 
literary correspondence was worldwide, and his loss will 
be deeply felt by Sinologues of every country. 

S. W. Bushbll. 
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PROFESSOR JULIUS OPPERT. 

Professor J ulius (Jules) Oppert, the Nestor of Assyriology^ 
died an octogenarian at Paris on the 2l8t of August, the last 
of the scholars of the old school. 

He was born in Hainburg on the 9tli of July, 1825, the 
eldest of twelve children, eight boys and four girls. Both 
his parents came from a long line of scholars and financiers. 
His father was the sixth in descent from Samuel Oppenheimer^ 
the court factor of the German Emperor Leopold I, who 
provided the latter with the means of conducting the wars 
against Turkey, and of undertaking the war of the Spanish 
Succession. He was a friend of Prince Eugene, and got with 
his assistance a large number of most valuable Hebrew 
manuscripts from Turkey. Theise, with a considerable 
collection of printed* books, he bequeathed to his nephew 
David of Nikolsburg, afterward'' Landesrubbiner of Bohemia. 
The latter spared no puin'» and expense to increase the 
library, which eventually transferred to Hamburg, and 
in sold to tlu Bodleian Library in Oxford. uy 

a curious coincideiict a \ouiiger brother of Julius, Gustav 
(afterwards for some time asMstant in the (lueens Library 
at AVindsor Cattle and Sanskrit Professor at the Madras 
Presidency College;, was in l^(ib, at the instigation of the 
late Professor Max Muller, engaged in arrunging the library 
of his ancestor. His mother, a sister of the wcli-know'n 
Berlin law professor, Eduard Guns, was de.scended from the 
historian and astronomer l>a\id Guns, a friend and col- 
laborator of Tycho de Brahe in Prague, and also from 
Isaac Abarbaiiel, the great slatesrnan and counsellor of the 
kings of Portugal, Castile, and Naples, and learned com- 
mentator of the Bible. 

Julius received Lis preliminary instruction iu the educa- 
tional establishments of Alessieiirs Gebuiier and Brandtinann 
and at the Ck>llege of his native town, the Johauneum, bo 
named after its founder, Johannes Bugenhagen, the energetic 
Reformer and zealous friend of Luther. Already at tlutt 
period Jalius distinguished bimself by his great application 
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and predilection for literature and mathematics, and was 
chosen on leaving the Johanneum for the University ta 
deliver in 1844 the farewell address of the students. At 
Heidelberg lie devoted himself mainly to the study of law, 
but in Bonn he returned to his linguistic studies, and attended 
the lectures of Welcker on archax)logy, of Frey tag on 
Arabic, and Lassen on Sanskrit, and afterwards in Berlin 
those on Greek of Boeckh and on Sanskrit of Bopp. In the 
Spring of 1847 he took his degree at Kiel with a dissertation 
on the Criminal Law of the Indians (“De jure Indorum 
criminali”). 

He now concentrated his attention on the study of Zend, 
and published in the same year his excellent essay on 
the vocal system of Old Persian ('“Das Lautsystem des 
Altpersischen ’*), which created quite a sensation. However, 
as in consequence of his firm adherence to the belief of his 
ancestors he could not obtain a professorship at a German 
University, he left his fatherland at the end of 1847 
and went to Paris, provided with introductions to such 
eminent scholars as Eugene Burnouf, Letronne, Mohl, 
de Saule V, and Longperier. In order to secure a fixed 
livelihood, he submitted to the necessary preliminary 
examination or concours, which on passing procured him 
a German professorship, first at Laval (1848) and afterwards 
at Rheims (1850). He owed his first appointment to Laval 
to a confusion of his name with that of M. Adolph Opper 
(not Oppert) of Blowitz, well known later as correspondent 
to the liondon TimvH, M. Opper obtaining the appointment 
of Oppert, and the latter r/tr wrm that of the former, both 
names, Opper and Oppert, suundhig alike in French. In 
his new career Oppert, however, found the necessary 
leisure to devote himself to his favourite pursuits, and he 
availed himself thoroughly of tiiis opportunity for studying 
the Cuneiform inscriptions of Darius, king of Persia. 
These inscriptions, in three different modes of writing, 
represented three different languages : Persian, the mother 
tongue of Cyrus ; Scythian, the Turanian dialect of Media ; 
and Assyrian, the Semitic language of Nineveh and Babylon. 

• 18 

j.a.4.s. 1906. 
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The learned traveller Oareten Niebuhr had towards the 
end of the eighteenth century copied some of the insoribed 
monuments of Persepolis, but it was reserved to the 
ingenious Hanoverian Georg Friedrich Grotefend to discover 
the purport of the Old Persian inscriptions and to commence 
their decipherment. He read hi8*memoir on this subject on 
the 4th &ptember, 1802, at the meeting of the Society of 
Gkittingen. A few years later J. Rich, resident of the East 
India Company at Bagdad, had recognized in the ruins 
situated near the banks of the Tigris in the neighbourhood 
of Mosul the remains of Nineveh, and collected a considerable 
number of monuments, which were afterwards (1811) 
deposited in the British Museum. This discovery attracted 
the attention of Orientalists to Mesopotamia, and in 
consequence, Julius Mohi, of Paris, instigated Paul iilmile 
Botta, at that time French consular agent, to examine the 
environs of Mosul, and, after some unsuccessful attempts, 
he discovered in 1843 the palace of King Sargon III in 
the present Chorsabad. The sculptures found by him and 
by his successor, M. Place, were in their turn transmitted 
to the Louvre. Two year^ later Henry Austen Layard 
commenced his excavations near the Birs Nimrood and un- 
earthed the three palaces of Asurnazirpal, Tiglath Pileser III, 
and Asarhaddon, while he discovered at Kuyuujik the 
palace of Sanherib, together with a large library consisting 
of Cuneiform tablets. Major Henry C. liawlinsou, from 
1844 British Consul and after^vards (1851) Consul-General 
at Bagdad, had meanwhile at the peril of his life copied 
the Cuneiform inscription engraved on the rock at Behistun, 
and independently of the decipherings of Burnouf and Lassen 
suoceeded in defining the vocal value of the Persian cuneiform 
characters and in reading the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions 
of Nineveh and Babylon. While the Old Persian signs 
represented merely letters, the identical signs denoted else* 
where ideograms and syllables, a feature which aggravated 
the difficulty of reading. 

Oppert bad meanwhile, during his stay in Laval nod 
Bbeims, pursued his researches, and by bis publications on ^ 
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IftQguage and proper nouns of the ancient Persians and on 
the Aohasmenid inscriptions (1850) established his r^tatioa 
as a distinguished scholar. Therefore, when the French 
Assembl^e Rationale granted in 1851 a sum of 70,000 friinos 
for an expedition to examine oh the spot the Babylonian 
antiquities, of which the late French consular agent, 
M. Fulgence Fresnel, was appointed chief, with M. Felix 
Thomas as architect, Oppert joined it as the linguistic 
member. Leaving France before the Coup d'etat, the 
expedition spent three years in Mesopotamia and returned 
to Europe in 1854. Meanwhile Oppert had established his 
position as one of the leading Assyriologists. His con- 
siderable knowledge of Hebrew, Arabic, and Persian, joined 
to a thorough acquaintance with classical literature, enabled 
him to fulfil the expectations he had aroused and, though 
the archoDological monuments found on the spot were 
unfortunately submerged in the floods of the Tigris, to secure 
the success of the expedition. 

In the two volumes of his “ Expedition en Mesopotamie ” 
(1857-63) he gave an account of his journey and its 
scientific results, having fortunately taken accurate drawings 
and copies of the inscriptions previous to their being lost 
in the Tigris. Next to philological and historical inquiries, 
the topography of ancient Babylon engrossed his attention. 
The trigonometrical survey which his considerable mathe- 
matical acquirements enabled him to make, and the plan he 
drew of the enormous city, were founded on his intimate 
acquaintance with the descriptions and allusions contained 
in the works of classical authors like Herodotus, Aristotle, 
Strabo, and others, a knowledge despised by most modern 
Assyriologists because they do not possess it. In the 
late controversy about Babel and Bibel, Oppert repeatedly 
raised his powerful voice against this ignorance. 

On his return to France, Oppert received as a reward 
letters of grande natHralimtion as a Frenchman, and on the 
completion of his Expedition en Mesopotamie” he obtained 
in. 1863 the great biennial prize of the Institute. Some 
years previously (1857) he had been appointed Professor 
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of Sanskrit at the Imperial Library in Paris; in 1869 
a temporary Chair of Assyriology was created for him at 
the College de France, which in 1874 was transformed into 
a permanent Professorship. It was in 1857, when the Royal 
Asiatic Societ}’, in order to test the scientific value of the 
various systems of deciphering * Assyrian, propounded a 
cylinder inscription of Tiglath Pileser for translation to 
Assyriologists, that the versions of Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Dr. Hincks, and Oppcrt, when unsealed, proved to be on 
the whole identical. This fact secured at once the scientific 
position of Assyriology. In 1881 lie was elected a member 
of the Institute in the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, and in course of time he became a member of most 
of the learned Academics in Europe, as well as honorary 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Deutsche Morgen- 
landische Gesellschaft,' etc. 

After his arrival in Paris he became a permanent con* 
tributor to the Journal Asiatique; in 1881 he foundetl the 
Revue (rAssyriologie and became co-editor of the Zeitechrift 
fiir Assyriologie. The publications of Oppert are very 
numerous; the list compiled of them at his election to the 
Institute amounted already to eighty, and since then (1881) 
it has been so greatly increased that it would take too muck 
space to enumerate them. 

Though his researches were principally directed to Assyri- 
ology and Scripture History, yet they extended over the 
various fields of philology {including Semitic, Aryan, and 
Turanian languages, as proved by his Sanskrit gruiniiiar and 
his Sumerian essays), history, chronol(»gy, and ethnology. 
He excelled as a philologist, historian, and jurist. His 
mathematical attainments qualified him eminently as u 
chronologist, enabling him to calculate and to determine 
the lunar and solar eclipses down to the remotest times of 
antiquity, and to convert the oldest dutc^s of the various 
eras into modern calendar days and vice terna ; us u metro- 
logist see his '^^Italons des mesures assyriennes,” and 
for his legal knowledge as a w'riter on Assyrian law see 
his Documents juridiques de rAstyrie,” etc. In all 
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liis writings and conversations he was aided by a most 
marvellous memory always at his command. 

In religious matters, being proud of his descent, he adhered 
to the ancient Unitarian l^lief of bis ancestors, not so much 
from bigotry as from contempt of those who forsook it 
moved by worldly interests or cowardice. 

In private life Oppert was of amiable disposition and 
fond of fun. His fiery temperament was easily aroused, 
but as easily appeased. Though ready at repartee and 
often vehement in discussion, he never became personal 
nor did ho long harbour a grudge. He excelled as a con- 
versationalist, and liked to move and to shine in society. 
He was a favoured guest in the Tuileries and in Compitgne 
at the 0 >urt of the Emperor Napoleon III and in the circle 
of Princess Mathilde. 

He married somewhat late in life, and has left a widow 
and a son, who is interne in a Parisian hospital. He liked 
travelling and was always on the move, sharing the 
fondness for travel peculiar to his family, for of the five 
brothers who grew with him to manhood four undertook 
long voyages to India and China. 

Oppert was activ'e nearly up to the last. On the 
11th August, while attending the meeting of the Institute, 
ho fainted. It was his last appearance in public. From 
that time he hardly recovered consciousness, and breathed 
his last in the night of the ’ilst August. He was buried 
in the cemetery of Mont Parnasse on the 23rd August. 
Thus ended tin* honourable career of the principal founder 
and Nestor of Assyriology. 


G. O. 
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RIG-VBDA-SAMHITA, in the Samhita and I’ada texts, reprinted from the 
editio princeps by F. Max Muller. 2nd ediiitm, with the two texts on 
parallel pages. 2 vois. London, 1S77. ^Publislied .it 32.r.) 

Price 16 marks. 

JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Ktr«>t .Series compleie, 20 vols. ; and 
New Series, vols. 1 to xx. With m.iny plates. London, 1834 to 1888. 
(Subscription price, /34, or about 680 marks.) Complete set. Many 
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INDIAN MANUSCRIPT, illuminated by 1 4 miniatures in goimche-paintin^, 
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JOURNAL 


OF 

THE ROYAL ASTATIC SOCIETY 

X. 

STUDIES IK AKCIEHT INDIAN MEDICINE. 

m A. V. liriHiLF H(»EUNLK. 

I. THE roMMEXTAKIES OX SrsPXTA. 

SusniUiV t<’Xthook nn GfiHTal Medicine 

(Sif/(4rnfi(i S(ih\/ii(d] Wi* at present only one 

complete comineiitiiry. Tliis i-. 1 >allaiia’s Xihnatlhi Ssdihgraha, 
It was priiitid liy .Iivauaiala Vulyasa;jrura in Calcutta in 
1801, and in ila followin;;: the referemas arx^ to that 

(Kiition. I)allana*s ilatt* i'* somewhere K^tweeu lOOO and 
r2ti0 A.i). The earlier year, I>r. Cnrtlier has jiointiHl out 
(t/oMrwrt/ AsiatifjUi, llHil, Ihhiio/jmpin ju* , j». lf>), is 

the dale of Cakraiianidatta, \vli*»ni Dallana iju<»te> fp. 1240), 
while he hiiusidf i.s cited l»y Iletnadri at tlu‘ latter date. 
Cakru{>uijiidatta is known \o ha\e written a eomim ntary on 
Sttirutu’s tcxtiKiok. which In’ar.s the name of llitdnumafi \ 
but only u liinull jiortion of it has survived, viz. that on the 
Unit SiH*tion, or Suira Stlnlna. There i> a manuscript of this 
Section in the India t>(Re4* Kihrary. No. OOS ^Cat , Xu. 2G47, 
p, 928). Nearly the whole of it, also, lias Ikh?!! printed in 
Calcutta by Kuviriij Qtingu Prasada Siui in his ixiition of 
**Siiaruta*8 SaitihiiS witli Coramentaries fcited horcoltcr). 

Siniruta’a textbook coutustn of six Sections («Mdiia), filling 
9l5 page^ in Jivinanda'a print (1889^ cited hereafter)* The 
190 $. • 19 
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SiUra Sthdm t^kes up 242 pages, or about one-fourth of the 
whole work. Theie is, however, evidence proving that 
Cakrapa^i’s commentary extended to the whole of the 
textbook. Thus Dallana quotes (p. 1245) a • remark of 
Gakrapani on a word {pnhavtntl}) occurring in verse 16 of 
chapter 49 of the last Section {Uitara-tantrn) of the textbook 
(p. 847). Tlie siiiue quotation i> found also in the com- 
mentary of Srikanthadatta (e. on the Siddhayoga 

(p. 170 of the Poona print. iSf)}. cited hereafter). The 
latter, moreover, cpiotes si'veral otlu'r glosses of Cakrsq>iini 
on words (Krurring in the fourth Section [Cikifsifa Sikuun)\ 
e.g., pp. 197 [C ik., cli. iv. 12. 1*5, ]>. 4<M)^. 410 (OA-., ch. xx, 
60, til, p. 4v.» , 504 yClL, ch. xxxi, 41. p. 541). In his 
cominentarv on ^{iidhavaV Xidiiu*i fJlvananda*s Calcutta 
print, 190], ciitd liercafter), p. 277, Srikantha aK«i ({notes 
a gloss of C*ikraj>ani on the su‘(»nd Section ^NidCina Sthdna, 
oh. xiii, 12. j). 2''7 ^ Acconlinir to l)r. Ci)rdiir \Uvrciitf9 
DecoNVrrfts d* MSS. Mtdicain Stiinsrnts daua ludc^ 

p. 12) there (Kiur nuincrouv ({notation^ lr»»m Cakrapani’s 
commeniarv in the RtdHa}tnthhii, u work hy NiM\ilakam, 
“which r«'fcr theni^C’lvc" t<» all the Sections'' of Susruta's 
textb(H»k. hut a*' that work i^i n.tt acccsHihlc to me I am not 
able to verily the quoUitioiis. l..e*tly, a eoinjdete e<»py of the 
Bhduuhirii'i >aid (ibid., p. 12 to (>xi>t in a certain library 
in Benares. li thi^ copy c<»uld bo ])rocur(*d, all doubt would 
be set at re*-t n^garding tlu* completeness nl ( akraj^ini's 
cxjmmentary. 

Dallana call> hi.s coininentarv a Summary of T’ornpilations 
{^Nibandho Snuigrahn) on the lextljook of Susnita. The 
meaning of the term nibmtdhn >liown by a n niark (»f his 
fp. 184) that a (^ rlain reading ' pniUn) is iound in numerous 
manuscripts {puntakfi) of the text, })ut not in any of the 
commentaries (nihandhn), Mor(*o\er, he claims to give 
a summary of all eoinmenlarics (jn »Susruta ; for, as ho 
explains in the colqAon (p. 1477, also pp. 455, 614, 866), 
hU work is intended to afford infonnalioii {jadpaka) 
on the interpretations of all (satnasla) the commentaries 
{nibandha). That word ‘all* (samasla) must be noted: it 
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is not on otiose addition. Dallana expressly states in one 
place (p. 1104) that “after having mastered all commentaries 
he has adopted a particular reading on the authority of the 
PaiJ/VA’dm/' probably Oayodasa (Hnrva-nihandh-opqjivimt fnayd 
paiiJikdra-paihUatvdt pathitah). Similarly, to the 02nd chapter 
of the last Section {Uttara-tantra) lit* apjKJiids the remark 
(p. 1»*143) that he has explained that Section “ after liaving 
examined the whole of the commentaries ( nibanfl/tan ivhhildn 
drsivCt), Tliere can bc\ then, no doubt as to I)allana’s claim; 
but, of course, it may not be jiressed sf> as to include all 
existing commentaries : what ])allana claims i*s that hi^ own 
commentary is ba^^ed on all the other commentaries known 
to him, or, Jit least, acc^'ssible t<) him. 

In tin* intPHluction to his commentary (p. 1) Dallana 
enumerates the works {nihnudhi) w!ji<*li he includes in the 
terra ‘all/ Tliev are tlu‘ following five : — 

1. Th<* Commentary nkn Jaijjata. 

2, 3. The annotations [pnnjiLd of (rayad'i-a and Bha-'kara. 

•t, a. The glo.s^arie-' Jipptffpf <»t’ ^n-^Iadhuva and Brahmadeva. 


To the last item I Nos. \ and *>; he appends the phrase 
‘etcetiTa' («'//). We are to (*on<du(le, therefore, that other 
gloss-writers were convulttd by him beside" the two he 
names. One eouhl wi'»l\ that he laid not e(uitented himself 
with the vague but probably we are justified in 

concluding that the ii\e >\ork^ whieh he mention^ wore 
his main sourci'.s, if not, indeetl. ])raetieally his only sources. 
We may <»htain some light on this point by observing the 
names which l)alhina ijiiotes in the course of his commentary. 
They are the following: — 


1 . Caraku, named about 2d times. 

2. Hurita, twice. 

3. Jatukonia, uuce. 

4. EoHyapu, once. 

5. KfsnUtreya, once. 

6. Mada^aunoka, oucc. 
7..N3g^*una, twice. 

B. Vfigbhafa (both), about 25 times. 


!>. Vidcha, about H times. 

10. Harisoandra, twice. 

11. Bhoja, about 1 1 times. 

1 2 . Kartt ikak unda, about 1 5 times. 

13. Jaijjahi, about 73 times. 

Id. Gayaduso, about 153 times. 

15. Bralimodova, about 10 times. 
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The first nine names are those of writers of textbooks 
(saMifa or tantra) of their own, not of writers of com- 
mentaries on Susruta’s textbook. In the present connection 
they may be set aside, for, as we liave seen, Pallsna’s claim 
is to give a summary of what ho cuills* mhandha or explanatory 
writings on Susruta. 

No, 10, Hariscandra, may also Ik' sot aside. He is knouni 
as a writer of a conimentarv on Caraka's textlx>ok (HmUhita), 
and is expressly rt^forred to siuh by Dallana (p. 204). 

No. 11, Bhoja, is frequently quoted, in eonnet‘tion with 
Su^ruta’s view>, by Dallana as wi ll as by Ciayadilsii, and by 
Cakrajxiiiidatta (about twenty-one tiine> in the Bhiummaii). 
His work has not survived, but it dtu*'^ not a])[M'ar to have l>oon 
a commentary on SiLsruta, but nitlau- an inde|K'ndent text- 
book, f*»r Dallana oiiee dt'^'iilx'H it as a nfiiafnia, and 

similarly Gay! once (lol. 1. S) a.s a fnuirtL As Bhoja is 
quoted by Cakrapiini. he eunnot \h lat^r tlian liMJU a.p. 
He may, provisionally, be plaeid alxmt ln:i(i v.d., and may 
very well haw Ixm u the famous king Blioja of Dhara. 

Nos. 13, 14, and l ‘», -laijjata. (iayud;Ki, and Brahmadeva, 
whom Dallana quot<‘s moHt frequ<.nily, are pricisely three ot 
the five Miurcen whieli he eitie*'. 

Two of Dalluna's iivi> sr>un'(^, Blia>kara and Sri-Madhava, 
do not appear in tin list, (hi the other hand, there apjK'ars 
in it No. 12, Kartikakunda, who rather frecpiently qmited 
by DalluiLa. I would suggest that he i^ identical with 
Bbaskaru, who is not c»nce quested by Dallaiia. It would Ik* 
strange if a wriUr who is expre.>sly named by Dallaiia us 
one of liLs main sources .slamld nevtr l>e quoted by him. 

I may add that the two well-known e<anmentator8 of 
Madhavu’s textbooks, Vijayarak^ita and Srlkanihadatta, 
likewise frequently quote Kartikakunda in connection with 
Su^ta, but never mention Bhaskaru, whohc name one would 
expect to apfx^r if he, as a commentator i>n Susruta, were 
really a separute entity. I would also suggest that Bhaskara 
may be identical with the Bbaskaru-bhatta of whom it i» 
said, in the Pii^a Inscription (Epigr. /ru/., i, ^J40, 345), that ^ 
** King Bhoja conferred on him the title of Vidg^pati,^* ot 
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Master of Science. In that case BhSskara mig^t be a 
younger contemporary of Cakrapanidatta (c. 1060 A.D.), 
which would explain why neither Bhuskara nor Kartika* 
kunda is (so far as I know) ever named by that commentator. 
The suggested identification and date of Kartika is supported 
by the fact that he is very frequently quotwl, especially by 
Srikanthuduttu, in close? connection with Gayachlsa, who 
often quotes Bhoja. Then? is probably no long interval 
in time between Kartika and Gadadhara, the father of 
Vangasena. For Srikantha, commenting on a fonnula of 
Susruta (p. 607) quotwl by A’^rinda Madhava in the 
Siddhatjoga (p. 477), mentions a different reading of it, 
common to both Kartika and Gadiidharu. In the same 
Siddhagotjn (p. IfiJ) there is quoted another formula of 
Susnita (p. to which Vrinda Madhava :ipj)ends a gloss 

(tippfiHi) noticing tlie vi<‘W of another nuslical writer ifttujaio 
drsftt), (’onnnenting (»u this glo**^. *SrIkantha says that the 
view referred to is that of Kartika. This remark must not 
Ikj taken to convey any chroiiolotrieal implication, as if 
Ivartika were earlier in date tlnin Vrinda ; we ^hall pre.sently 
that Vrinda probably identical with Aladhuva, and is 
a eomjmralivi'ly c.irly writer. As a fact, Srlkantha explains 
immediately afterwards that Kartika only adopted the view 
of a very early writi^*, IvasvajKi the Elder [inidha Kasgapa). 
Chronologically, tlu ivfore, the <’ase stands thus : Quoting 
the formula in <]Ui-^tion from Su>ruta, Vrinda adds a gloss 
noticing the rival view of another ancient uTiter, Kiisyapii ; 
and Kartika, commenting on Susruta, apjK'ars {tc»t€ 
Krikantha) to have prefern^il Kasvapa's view mentioned in 
Vrindu’a gloss. That, clironologically, this was really 
^rlkuntha's opinion, apjH^ars from another remark in the 
Suhlhayogn (p. UO), where he says that Kiirtika adopted 
tt certain view on tlie authority of old medical writers 
{rrddha midyn) ; he cannot, therefore, have looked upon 
Kartika as being himself an old medical writer. 

In this connection it may bo useful to observe that the 
distinction between a tikdkdra^ or commentator, and 
* pa^^’kdkdra, or annotator, must not be urged too far* 
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Dallana, in the list of his sources, describes Jaijjata as 
a commentator, but Cb^iidasa and Bhuskara (:=EurtUm- 
kunda) as annotators. But in another place (p. 909) ho 
calls Gayodasa a commentator; and Srikantha (on SuMhatjoga^ 
p. 310) applies the tenn conmientator also to Kurtikakuiida 
(srBhaskara). 

But to return to our list of names quoted by Dallana, 
besides Bhaskara the name of Sri-lladliava likewise does 
not occur in it. In tlie li>t of his sources Dallana dcscribi‘s 
the latter as a tippuniliini, or irloss- writer. Under that 
designation he is probably mentioned by Dallana (p. 74) 
as the authority for a certain interpri'lation (vi varum* 
pramrann). But who is this Srb^ladhava, the glossator? 
The only J>ri-Madhava who i^ known to us us a medical 
writer is the author of 4 i work on Nrlana, or Pathi»logy. 
called Iiug*i'iiiisct!yn or liOgu*vihnica'/a^ i.e. Diagnosis of 
Diseases. It is calkil by the author himself in Xitidnaf 
i, 2 Jivananda^ eshtion. llMil, always cited hereafter). 
He is also known Madhavakara, or Madhavacarya, or 
sunply Madhava. There can l^e no reasonable doubt that 
Dallana's reference i^ to him ; and from this reference wc* 
learn that he was alsij a gloss-wriler. At this |K>int we 
receive some useful guidance from Srikanthudallu in his 
commentary on the Suldhagoga, a work on Cikitiah or 
TheraiK'Ulics. The author <d iliat wr)rk culls hiinscdf 
Vrinda, and says that in compiling it he followed the 
order of diseasc^.s adopted in the Oada-riuiivaya (syii. lloga» 
tiniicatfa)^ or Diagnosis of Diseast^s. The obvious conclusion 
from that remark is that the author wishes to say that 
having written the Pathology, he now writes the 
Therapeutics, following therein the same order of the 
diseases. He would hardly have expressed hiiiisell iu that 
way if he had meant to say that he follow'ed the order of 
someone else’s work ; he would at least have named the 
author. Now ^rikai^tha, in the colophon of his commentary 
(p. 665), states that the Siddhayoga has also ^'another 
name/’ Vrinda - MdMunoa ( Vft^da - mddhat - dpara - ndntaka^ 
Siddhayoga). Similarly^ Sriinidhava’s Pathology is also 
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known as the Mddhava • niddna. .Hie author of the 
Biddhayoga^ in his own colophon (ch. Ixxxi, veme 21, 
p. 660), explains that he wTotc that work under the name 
of Vrinda {^rnda-ndmnd). Here it may be well to point out 
that the author o£ the. Niddna or liorju-viniicaya nowhere 
names himself in that work, either at the bej^iiining or the 
end. * He receives the name Mudhava only in the intro- 
duction of the comnieiitarv of Vijayaraksita (verse o, p. 1). 
As that commentary is called Mad/mko-yt, or “Store of 
Honey,” it suggests itself that the author of the Niddna 
is |MH*tically described as Mndhava-kara (sto. Mddhu-kara)^ 
lit. Maker of honey, or the Bee of the honey collc‘Cted in 
the cominentarv, and Miidhava is onlv an abbreviation of 
Madhavakaru, just as Takraj^ini of Cakrapanidatta and 
Srikantha of Srikanthadatta. It seems quite clear, therefore, 
that the Roga-vimkaya wa^ only the first part of a larger 
work, the second jmrt of which is the Siddhagoga ; and it is 
quite natural, therefore, that the author only names himself 
at the etiuclusion of the entire w*ork, where he discloses his 
name to be Vrinda.^ The ci»nelusion, therefore, is that both 
the Roga-viniicaija and the ^iddfuujogfi were* written by the 
same jK^rsou called Vrinda, who, however, subsequently 
(perhaps for the reason alnive suggested) became knowm as 
^rimudhava, and tlie two jjarts uf his great work came to be 
known as the Mddhava N>ddna and the Vrnda Mddhava 
Siddhayoga, In the s;ime direction points a remark of 
Srikanthadatta (p. With reganl to a diagnostic 

statement on hydruiele Siddkagoga, xl, 20), he 

observes that proiiorly it sluuild have lu'cii made in the Rug^ 
rinikaya, or Diagnostic of Diseases, but having been omitted 
there it is now given in the Siddhayoga or Tliera[K?utics. 

The Siddhayoga contains numerous funnulao excerpted 
from Susrutu’s textbetok, to which oceasionally Vrinda adds 
glosses of his own. Srikunriia, in his comiuentar}% points 
out those glosses and colls them twanl or tipjHina. Thus 
Siddhayoga^ xxii, verses 7 and 8 (p. 196), gives a formula on 

• * 6ae an oiuiiloik to (he same eSwi hx ProfoMor JoU^r in the Transaoftioiia oi 
(lbs Thttteeath Inieniatioiial Gongmi ot Onantaiista. 
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riiemnatics quoted from Suiruta^ CVA\, iv, 12, 13 (p. 400), 
to which is appended a long explanatory gloss (verses 0 
and 10); and Srikantha observes that this is a gloss 
of Vrinda himself. Another short gloss {fippanikif) of Vnnda 
is noticed by Srikantha on p. 31(1 It refers to a formula 
adapted from Su>nitii, Ctk., xxiii, 13 (p. 499), as well as 
Caraka, Cik,, xvii, 39 (p. (>33). As another example 
may be mentioned a gloss appended to n fonnula {Siddhayoga, 
xii, 22, 23, p. lt>2) qinttid from Su>ruta, 17/., li, lC//~18rt 
(P- 853), and bast'd on a dietuin of Kiisyapa the Klder. 
Evidently, it was tlii'^ glo'is-making praetiee of Vrinda 
which earned liiin the epitlu‘t i»f ftfipfffi^ikdrfi, or glo*«sator. 
To my mind there eaii 1 m' litth* dtmbt that by “ Srlmadhavu 
the glass:! tor Dallana intendi'd to indicate the Siddhntjoga 
as one of hi*- sourees. 

So far. then, it apjH*ar*- possible t<» identify all the main 
80un*es of DallanaV eomiui ntarv. Tliere rtinains one 
puzrie : Pallana's relation to ( ’akra|Kinidatta, Tin* latter 
is very considerably earlier than Ihillanti, and was the 
writer of an iin}M>rtant «‘(«mment;iry on Siisruta { lihnuumntl). 
Nevertheless. that J)allana does not name him among 

his source-, tlie jiresumjitioii i- that hi* did not know 
Cakraiiani*s comiiientary. or at least that it was not 
accessible to him. It inuM b** r<*membered that f'akraiiui^i 
was a native of Ea-teni India THihar, or llengal , while 
Dallana bud bis home in the North-west. That presumption, 
I believe, can lx* sustained, witli some pndjubility, by 
a comparison of the eommeniariis of the two nH*n. For 
example, discussing thi* tenn drnoi/ara iK curring in Susruta, 
8fi., xix, 39 (p. 70), Dalluna kivs p. 177j that tin* meaning 
^ chief of fluids’ {drava-pradhtlua given to it by s<niio \kecit) 
interpreters is rejected by Ciayadasa, on the autliority of 
a certain dictum, supjxirted by the authority of lihoja. 
Precisely the same reason for the rejeclion, pmctically in 
the same words, is given by Cukrapai^i in his Bhdntimatl 
(p. 843) without any mention of Qayadasa, and the im- 
pression left on the mind of the reader certainly is that he 
puts forward the argument as his own. Still, it is poasiMa 
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that both Cakrapuni and Gayadasa, who probably were 
oontemporaries, were ufdng the same source. But, in any 
case, pallana does not seem to be aware of the fact of 
Cakrapani .using the same argument as Gayadiisa. Again, 
speaking of verse 14 in Sui5ruta» Su.j eh. xx (p. 80), Dallana 
says (p. ISO) that that ver^e is rejected by Jaijjata as 
spurious {aiulrna, lit. not «dd, i.e. a later interj)olation), but 
admitted by Gayadiisa, and tlial he himself also admits it 
on the latter’s authority. Gakrapiini, discus.«^ing the same 
point {BhdHumat}, p. states that the verst? is rejected 

by some ikecit) for a certain reason wliieh he explains. 
If Dallana had known Cakrajuiiii’s eoinnient it seems 
probable that he would al?»o have given the rca*if>n why 
Jaijjapi rej<‘etcd the vi-rse. Airain, eommcsiting on Susruta, 
Sit., vi, S t* fp. *JO , Dallana say^ <p. oS) that others ianye) 
adopt the order of tlie masons laid to the south of the 
Ganges, and adds that Gayada>a ndutes this opinion. 
Cakrapani fj). llOj reftTs to a 'Statement of Kil^yapa in 
explanation of that opinion. It doe> n»>t seem prol>able 
that Dallana w<»ul(l lia\e omittt'd tlii'. explanation, if he 
had known ('akrajulniV ol)M’rvations. Again, witli reference 
to Susruta. ^S/b, i, S 0 (p. ti), Dallana says that some [hecit) 
\read (ififidra-Jatnf <the nailing of tin* Vulgates diarrhoea 
^iid fever, iiistoad of ir<ir-(VUura, fovur and diarrluea, but 
ttiat he adopts tlie latter n‘adintr on tin* authority of the 
^atijikd (of Gayadiisi). Cakrapani (p. :2th mentions the 
same differenee, but adds the reason for the two readings. 
One exjK*ets that Dallana would have' iiu*ntioned this reason 
if he had kimwn CakrajKini's eommeiit. Such instances 
might bo indelinifely multiplied. None of them is 
abi^olutely conclusive, but the iinj)re.>sion ireated by their 
occumulatioii is that Dallana was not aequainted with 
Cakrapii tit’s common tarv. 

Tlie general conclusion, then, which is reached is that, 
whatever the exact significance of the phrase * etcetera ’ (drfi) 
in PaUana’s statement of his sources may be, the enumeration 
in that statement is practically exhuustive. His work is 
xwlly a summary {samgraha) of the three commentaries 
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or paiyikd) of Jaijjuta, Onj-adasa^ and Bhaskara (ssEartika- 
ku^da), and of the occasional glosses {fipjMni) occurring in 
such works as those of Srimadhuva {Siddhayoga) and 
Brahmadeva. 

Regarding the lust-monjioned, ‘Bnihinadeva, there is a 
noteworthy remark in Dallaiurs eoinineutary, which may 
have a chronological value. lie states (p. 17U) with ix'gard 
to a certain reading that Gayadasa declare.s it to lx* spurious 
(awdrw), and that theri'in he is followed hy Bnihinadeva 
{tan^mai -dumdrimV, On the face of it, this statement 
suggests that Braliniadeva^ date i-^ posterior to Gayadasa. 
Provisionally, this infereme may 1 k‘ accept od, though it 
must be remembered, oi eour*-e, that the intention of such 
statements is mi eouvfiously ehnuiologieal, but dix‘trinal. 
There is an iiistruetiye parallel ease in Vijayaraksita’s 
commentary <.»n tlie xxii. 0 (p. 117). He 

makes a remark txhieh sugirt^-^tN tin* inferenet‘ that Mildhava 
was p<»Hteri(»r t<i Hrdhabala. There exists suflieieiit e\idenee, 
in niy npinimi,* to pr(i\e that, a*' a fact, Hrdhabala was 
jx>sterior to Madha\a. 

The ino>i imj><»riant t»f I)allana's souree-s, both by reason 
of age and, to jiulL^e ln»m (jiiMtatious, of fulness of treatment, 
is the eommeiitury iiiha^ of Jaijjata. Tin* earliest author 
(knowu Up nn-; who cjmiu-s it i- Vrinda, in the Suldhayoga^ 
chap, xlix, verse oO <p, -VJO), Tliis would refer Jaijjata to 
the seventh ceiiTury a.o. at the latest. Unfortunately no 
copy of the eoinuniitary ha^, as yet, eome to liglit. In the 
India Offii*e Tatalogue, p. it is suggesU-d that the 

marginal notes found in 31S. which contains a copy 

of Candrata’s revision of SusrutaV t<fxtlxx>k, might be taken 
from JuijjaUi’s coinuientary, which Candruta professes to 
have used in preparing his reviwd text.* This suggodfiou 
is not sustainable ; for a eur*«>ry examination shows that 
the notes are, in all probability, extracts fiom Dallana's 

* This iit Dot tiw place to act out the cvidcuce, lor which I hope ehoilly to find 
another opportunity. 

* The cariieat mention of Cnnd^^a oocun in ^itkafflia'a eonunontinr on Urn 
MMawa, p. 562. 
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commentary, with which they verbally agree. Thus <m 
fol. 25a there is a long extract from Dallana, p. 679 ; on 
fol. 3oa from Dallana, p. 500 ; on fols. 41-43 from pallana, 
pp. 505, 506. These examples have been selected because 
they contain references to Guj'udasa, and thus prove that 
whoever the author of ihe notes may have been, he certainly 
cannot have been Jaijjata, who lived considerably earlier 
than Guyadasa and is probably quoted by him (see below). 
There are sc»me curious pruiits about Caridrata’s revised 
text, ivhich show tliat it desc*rves a much more searching 
cxainination than I have as yet been able to give to it. For 
example, I)ullana says that after Susruta, 17^, xlv, 18fl 
(p. Kartikakunda reads an additional verse (not found 

in the Vulgate ver>i(»n) which he quotes in his commentary 
(p. 12(*7). This ver>c i> found in Gandrata’s text, fol. 162^/. 
Again, on fol. 20.V/ of that text there i*' an additional verse 
(not in the Vulgato after Su>ruta, , Ivii, ip. 878), 
wdiieh Dallana (p. I-hG/ <leclares to he spurioiiN (anuria). 
There would thus appear to be >omc kind of eonnectiou 
between ( andrata’s i\ visctl text and KiTrtikakuiula i^lUiaskara), 
who, u.s seems jirobalile, \\a»» one of Dallaiia’s sourecs. 

Next to Jaijjata's ctuumentary, the most interesting, in 
several ways, of Dallana s source's is the commeutarj’ 
{pahjikd) of Gayadiisa t>r (as he is al<o not unfrequently 
called) Gayi. As the muncnais tjuotations from him, in the 
commentaries of Dallana, Vijayarakvita, and JSrikanthadatta, 
show, his eommenlary, called Sydija Camlnkd, extended 
over the whole of the textbook of SiK>ruta. Only two 
portions of it, however, Iiave up to now btvii disc^overed. 
These are tlio comments im the second and third fc»ections, 
treating of Pathology {Xiddna Sthdna) and Anatomy {^nra 
SS^na), The former lias been announctd by Dr. P. Cordier 
in his ReevnieB D(rottcertt% p. 13. The latter, which has 
been described bv Professor J. Jolly in a paper contributed 
to the Journal G^O.S., vol, Iviii, ppl 114-116, is the unique 
manuscript Add. 2491, belonging to the Cambridge University 
liibraiy. Having, through the kindness of the University, 
been given the opportunity of thoroughly e xa m i n i n g the 
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manoseript^ I am now ablo to contribute some further 
information concerning it.^ 

Ghiradasa is quoted by Dallana 3 times and GhiyI 49 
times, altogether 52 times (not 51, as Jolly, p, 114), The 
quotation in adliy. 9, which Professor Jolly failed to discover 
(p. 115), occurs in the MS. fol. II. 7 ff. I have succeeded 
in verifring ever}* one of the quotations, except those few 
which stood in tlie missing leave*' (d the manuscript. 

Tlie 3IS. consists now of hoaxes : but the first and the 
two last leaves, as well as leaves 4 to 14 (both inclusive), arc 
missing. The 3IS., when (omplcte. must have comprised 
SO leaves. The numbers of tlie leaves 3. tiS, 71, 75, 7(), 77, 
78 are missing, and those of foK. 51, ti9, 70, 73, 74 are 
mutilaU^d ; but the identity of th(‘ leaves can be* easily 
verified from the contexts, 

Th(‘ intrxluction is lost, but nothing of the commentary 
propiT ; fur the ohvt ise of fol. 2 In triiis with the comment 
on the first jihrast- <if Su^ruta (p. lo3>, aarra^Uiuiandm, 
Only a small j^orlion i*- hi^t at th<* t iid. namely, the commcnls 
on the five last pa‘'sa;rt*s of Su^^ula (p. 370); for 

the comments on tie- iiiniu^diately prtu'eding verses (52-^59) 
ant found on fol. 77*/. 

Fol. ’4b carrie- tlie commenls a-* far as fai-iahamny-era 
(p. 302, 1. 14*, and lol. PV/ Ixgins with viUd-nima {p. 300, 
1. 17). The lo-'t f(#ls, 4-14, thm fore, eoinpris<*d the < om- 
mentar}' on nearly the whole of tiu firsl chapter, as well as 
on the intrcxluelorv phriiM'> of tie* second chapter. 

In addition to this Ion-, there i- anotlu^r, which, however, 
id not indicuU*d in the munuseript. The whole of the 
<^mments from Itriiaifdutdiftijfujoh fp. 334, 1. P») to tnnyzeidni 
(p. 337, 1. 24 » is missing ; that is, tin- end of ehapter 5 and 
the beginning of chapter t». It is a large pjrtioa (three 
pages of print, 33'>-337; which would have sto^xl on fob 506, 
where, however, no indication whatever is given, the writtng 


* It niajr be to titde hm a fern miqirinU in VroHemM' Jollf* ijrtkJa 
On p. m, I 21, far 37a B66; I 2H, Utr rm nM 6if0 ; 1. 30, tor M rm 

Ha ; L 38, tor 03a rMtfl ; i. 44, tor 77^ rend 754. 
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proceeding uninterruptedly as if nothing were miflauig. 
A similar, but smaller, unindicated lacuna occurs on fol. 74J ; 
the comments from ato bhuyMhaiszca (p. 363, 1. 22) down 
to = 864, 1. 18) arc missinfr. 

On account of these losses nine of Diillana’s references to 
Gayi cannot traced. But all the other quotations cun be 
vcrifietl. Professor Jolly has already noticed some of these 
in his arti<;le (/.r., p. llo}. I shall notice some others in 
the st'quel. 

The most iiitore'«tin;j point in Gayadiisii’s commentary is 
the evidence it alfonls that he often read a text diiferent 
from (he now ac<*epted Vuljjate, printed hv Jivaiianda. 
♦Some of these* variations are larjre and important, while 
others are trivial. To the latter category hclon;? the 
following : — 

Jiv., p. 1. 1, has s/eA/7c7-v7ia//////, hut Gayi, fol. 18^, 
1. 6, reads inri-HutV^vn, and luhK that .v7eA/7c/ is in another 
textbook {(aiitranttn f ), 

Jiv., p. 31u, 1. has ijhrttt-jnwh^ hut Gayi, hJ. 20^^/, 1. 10, 
roads ghrta-ktimUw, 

Jiv., p. 312, 1. !•>, has s'itv>}-lhuyh<fhali^ hut Gayi, fol. '2ib, 
1. 7, reads sati'a-haJutUVi. 

Jiv., p. 313, h 0, lias imhra-liihnlydL hut Gayi, fol. 28^7, 
I. 5, reads iuhf'dmin-bufiunfdt, 

Jiv,, p. 326, 1. 3, has Imfardn^ and 1. mnn'iyihd, hut Gayi, 
fol. 44f/, 11. 6, Bh reads dhttnardn ami These two 

differences, however, may be due to mere misreadings o{ the 
copyist. 

Jiv., p. 339, 1. 8, has mams-ddindm, and 1. 14 catutTUUid 
but Gayi, fol. ola, I. lO, reads mannin-dxlindm, and 
foL 31i, L 4, aiturvidhu t/ths, 

Jiv., p. 342, 1. 6, has jmjham-Wtir-hhdtjt\ and 1. 15 bdhu* 
miinlha, but Gayi, fol. 53<i, 1. t>, reads jtujham-hhdge, and 
foL 536, 1. 2, bdhu^itr^o. The former ditfereneo is noticed 
by Pallumi (p. 588), who says that Gayi took bhdga to mean 
adko^bldlga, 

Jiv., p. 344, L 13, has Sa/ya-rfHay-dnldham, but Gay!, 
loi 656, 1. 3, mds ^drtham. 
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J}t.) p. 345, 1. 21, has y&bhir^ but Gay?, fol. 5&r, 1. 10, 
reads t4bhir, 

Jiv., p. 349, 1. 15, has abhiio deham^ but Gayl, fol. 595, 
1. 5, reads akhilam dehmh. 

Jiv., p. 352, 1. 4, has nakfa th Ha-ksa^dosam, and 1. 24 
trika-$amd/it\ but Gayi, fol. G2a, 1. 1, reads Ha-kna-donam 
rudbiraWf and fol. 1. 7, marmmn-tnka^mmdhi, 

Jiv., p. 353, 1. 2. has mmdhi-madhfja^ and 1. 13 fd^an^tu^ 
but Gmyl, fol. 04a, 1. 1, road> samlhi-mmtpa-madhyay and 
foL 67A, 1. 5, idsaih khalu. 

Jiv., p. 350, 1. 24, has paih .vrdam tah/tirahanfi, but Gayi, 
fol. 70<7, 1. 4, read> faik sredak srarnfi, 

Jiv., p. 35'^, 1. 17, has pratkama-divaMii, but Gayi, fol. 72(i, 

I. 1, reads prafhama-mdHU. 

Jiv., p. 350, I. 5. has dpjwavdf, but Gayi, fol. 72A, 1. 3, 
roads dpraAnm-kdldt. 

Jiv., p. 3ti<>, 1. IS, has aticdspdk, but (iayi, fol. 75rt, 1. 1, 
reads atah fa^ydk, 

Jiv., p. 3t>7, 1. 1, has sau-nuhnw , but tiayi, fol. 755. I. 0, 
reads This difb-renoe is notired by Dalhuia 

(p. 019), as Tuitiocd by Professor Jolly ^p. 115), 

Jiv., p. 307, 1, 12, ha.** afkzd^mai, but Gayi, fol. 70a. 1. 3, 
read.s (aikzd^hini, 

Jiv., p. 30'Sj 1. 1^ ba?. Ha-ddka, and 1. 2 upakrdmati^ but 
Gayi, fol. 7ti5, 1. 2, reads rata, and 1, 3 apakraainti. 

Much more iiniK)rtaiit are th< b/llowinfr fliffiTene4‘.s. Home 
of whieh are not iiotieed by Jlallana. 

Jiv., p. 309, 1. 20, has 27 of c hapter ii. This jxinip^ph 
w read by (iayi, fol. 2S5, 1. 2, as a {Kirtiou of § 3 of 
chapter iii, immediately Ixdore rfuHztu (Jiv., p. 313, 1. 10). 
pallana iiotieoH thiH difference (p. 54tl). 

Jiv., p. 321, 1. 2, has udane pacyamdndndnK Here Dallana 
(p, 56»3) notices a variant, krdaye pacyanmndudm^ which he 
ascribes to Gayi; but, an a matter of fact, Gayi, fol. 

II. 6, 7, aacritx^ it to others (an ye). 

Jiv., pp. 323, 324, reads seven verses (49-55) on the 
sjmpUims of klanta and dlaaya^ but Gayi, fol. 4241, L 6, omito 
them. This is notioed by Dallana (p. ^7). 
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Jiv., p. 324, 1. 22, has sapta^prakrtayah^ but Quyi, foL 426, 
1. 6, reads tUra^ prakrtayah. Dallana does not notice this 
difference, which is probably an error of the copyist of tiie 
GayiMS. • 

Jiv., p. 32G, 1. 4, has ylariano. madhtrn^priynh, but Ga 3 rf, 
fol. 44/7, 1. 3, reads nmndhurn-priyah in full. This difference 
is probably due to a mere misprint, Jivananda having 
omitted to insert the nvagraha or mark of elision of a, 

Jiv., p. 327, 1. 20, has anddriham, but Gayl, fol. 45flr, 

I. 0, reads amadhihatu^ as noticed by Dallana (p. o71 ; see 
Jolly, p. llo). 

Jiv., p. 334, 1. 0, has sixty-six, and catm-truidat^ 

thirty-four; but accordin;? t(i Dallana (p. o78) Gayl read 
sa^tih^ sixty, and ratrarinimt^ forty. This is m>t found in the 
MS. of Gayi, fol. oOA, U. 7, 8, but tht* MS. in this jJace seems 
to bo corrupt ; for tliat, a fa(‘t, Gayi's text read, as stated 
by l)allana, is proved by the circumstanee that the details as 
given by Dallana (p. o7n) are nally found in Gayi, fol. 506, 

II. 3ff. ; e.g., Jiv., p. 334, 1. !•?, ha-^ j>*tftc-od(ire, and 1. 16 dre 
hrdaydmakmjayoh^ whih‘ (iayi, fol. 1. 1. reads mptzodare^ 
and 1. 7 dve hrdi dindsnyo fkd, exac tly as statcKl hy Dallana, 
p. 578, 11. 12, 15. l)allana’> statement about grlrd and the 
rest (p. 57S, 11. 17 ff. ) is aKo not found in the Gayi MS.; 
but the fact is that the MS. at this ])oint is defective, 
though Uicre is no indication in it of an} lacuna. But, as 
already statwl, nearly the wliole of Gayi’s comment on 
Susruta’s text, Jiv., pp, 334-337, is missing. 

For the same reason, Dallana’s statement (p. 579) that 
Gteyi omits ver.se 38 (Jiv., p. 335) eannot he verihtMl. But 
it is worth noting that Dallana himself mentions that that 
verse is taken from anotluT textlxu^k {fantrdtifanyadloka)^ 
and therefore a spuriou.s interpolation. I’nfortunately 
Pallanu does not name the author of the textbiwk ; but it 
is not Caraku, in whose textbook it is not found. D all a n a 
^iHher states that Gayi rejtM?tt»d the verse on the authority 
of Bhoja, with whom "he hold that “ Susruta’s doctrine that 
the muaclos numbertMl 500 only applied to the male, but 
that the muscles of the female were short of that number 
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by three/’ and accordingly numbered only 497. The case 
would seem to stand thus : Caraka (p. 353^ in Jiv., ed. 1896) 
teaches that there are 500 muscles (pa/Jen peii^Satmi)^ 
irrespective of sex, of which he takes no notice. Su^ruta 
adopted this doctrine (Jiv.„ p. 334, 1. 5, paNca peii-Satdni 
bhavanti, i.e. tliere are 500 muscles), but added a full 
enumeration of them, including tlirec muscles for the 
generative organs outwardly visible in the male (Jjv., p. 334, 
§ 34). Naturally the query suggestal itself : How about 
woman? Hence .Su>riitaadde<l (Jiv., p. 334, 3()) that “women 
have twenty extra mu^ele^/* viz. ten in the two breasts and ten 
in the genitals. Here Susruta left the case. The difficulty 
now arose as to the real total number of the muscles in the 
case of the woman. Did Su>riita mean to say that she had 
a total of 520 (i.e. 500 + 2()j nuiseles, or did he mean that 
in her case, of course, the di>tinetive muscles of the male 
were to be discounted ; in other words, that her twenty extm 
muscles took the j)lace of the thret* extni miiscdes of the 
male, and that, therefore, her t<»tal was 517 (i.e. 497 + 20) ? 
Bhoja clearly took the latter view, and Gay! agreed with 
him. Others, h(»wevcr (i.e. Dallana's iantraniam^ the other 
textbook), upheld the former \iew, nuiintaining that the 
three male muscles were also present in the female ; only 
they were invisible, In'cause they lay concealed within her 
genitals. There can be no doubt that v(Tse 3S, which set.s 
forth this view, is not a genuine jx>rtion of Su.sruta's 
textbook. 

Jiv., p. 345, has a verse 46, whicli, according to Dallanu 
(p. 691), is omitted by Gay I. Tliis is borne out by the 
MS. foL o6<jr, where Gayl, after commenting on verse 45, at 
once proceeds to comment on verse 47. 

Jiv., p. 34G, 1. 18, has cainrdaia grirdy&m^ i.e. there are 
fourteen (srrd or blood-vessels) in the neck. Oayi, foL 57d, 
reads only as/au, or eight Dalluna takes no notice of this 
difference. 

Jfv., p. 349, L 1, has faf-trif/i/Sq/sjiArdydm, i.e. there are 
36 Sint in tlie tongue; but 6ayi, fol. 59a, L 1, reads 
offdpimhifg or 28. PaUana notices this difference (p. 696,* 
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1. 21} ; bat Gay! adds that others (anpe) read 36, and again 
others (apare) 34. It is the reading of Qayl’s anye which has 
been adopted into the Vulgate text. It would be interesting 
to know who the anye are to whom we owe that text. 

Jiv., p. 349, 1. 2, has djnrzdvddaia ndBaydnUy tofidmzaupa- 
n&iikyaizcatasrah pariharei, i.c. there are twice twelve (i.e. 24) 
Bird in' the nose ; of these one should avoid those four which 
are near the root of the nose. On this Dallana remarks 
(p. 59G, 1. 24) that Gay! reads nodaia niUdydm^ tdsu panca 
avyddhydh^ i.e. there are sixteen Bird in the nose, among these 
five should not be cut. The MS. (fol. 59«f, 1. 1) reads ioBdm 
upandsyai (sic) catasrah parihareL This reading is clearly 
corrupt : the first part of the clause has dropped out ; but 
what remains agrees with the Vulgate, and does not bear 
out Dullana’s statement. There must be some error here in 
pallunu's text as printed by Jivslnanda, though the marginal 
note in the India Office MS. No. 1842, fol. 42<?, agrees with 
that text {ante, pp. 292, 293). Two lines lower down (Jiv., 
p. 349, 1. 4) we have asfd^trimmd-itbhayorznefrayo/i, i.e. there 
are 38 Bird in the two eyes : and this reading is repeated in 
Pallanu (p. 595, 1. 25). But the true reading here should be 
HaUirimiat, 3G, us, in fact, the India Office MS. 726 (Cat., 
No. 2645, fol. 266, 1. 8) of Susruta correctly reads. This is 
proved by Dallana himself. On p. 596, 1. 3, explaining the 
number 60 of the Bird in the forehead {laldta), he says that 
it is obtained by adding the 24 Bird of the nose and the 36 
Bird of the two eyes. This explanation of Dallana, moreover, 
suggests that the true reading of bis comment on Gayi 
should be Bat-tridiiat, 36, instead of miaia, 16 ; for, according 
to him, Gtayl read 24 Bird in the eyes (p. 595, 1. 25) and 60 
m the forehead (p. 596, 1. 7). The fact is that there were 
clearly two theories on the subject, one of Oayl (and probably 
Bhoja), the other of the Vulgate, which latter is followed 
Dallana ; namely, Gayi counts 24 in the eyes, 36 in the 
nose, total 60 in the forehead ; Vulgate, 36 in the eyes, 
24 in the nose, total 60 in the forehead. It would be 
interesting to dimver who the author of the Vulgate version 
of Sofruta’s textbook is. 


jf.mtius. 190C. 


SO 
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Jiv., p. 349, 1. 6, has karnayor^da^a^ i.e. ten sira in the 
two ears, and 1. 10 kamkhayor-daka^ ten sird in the two 
temples. But Gay! reads, fol. 50^, 1. 9, kaniayoh panca 
pahcHy i.e. five in either of the two ears (i.e. ten altogether), 
and fol. 596, 1. 1, afiiau kamhhnyohy i.e. eight in the two 
temples, though in the latter case he is aware of the other 
{(inyc) reading dnkn. Pallana notices both variants, though 
he reads m/aka, sixteen, instead of panca panca, 

Jiv., p. 357, verse 0, is placed differently by Gayl, 
fol. f)8<7, I. (I, just before verst 4 in Jiv., p. 350, 1. 3. 

Jiv., p. 358, 1. 13, has a verx' 12, mnJdd, etc. ; but Gayi, 
fol. 71<7, 1. 10, apparently reject‘«: that verse, which, he says, 
is only read by some [kccit)^ i.e. by the Vulgate version. 

Jiv., p. 300, 1. 13, has prahnsra faio\ but Gayi, fol. 73t7, 
1. 4, inserts imd explains between those two words a clause, 
of which he quotes only the two initial words, kaatram kaksau. 
The Vulgate text misses out that clause, nor does Dallana 
(p. 013) comment on it. 

Jiv., p. 3()5, has the verses 27-32, of which Gayi, fol. 75t7, 
1. 7, appears to have rejected the verses 27, 28, 29^, for his 
comment begins with verst' 296. Dallana docs not notice 
this difference, which, however, may be due to a defect of 
the Gayi MS. 

Jiv., p. 3G9, has the verses 52-59, but Gayi, fol. 77a, 
places these verses much earlier, immediately after § 50, in 
Jiv., p. 368. This difference from the Vulgate text is 
expressly noticed by Pallana (p. 022, 1. 25). 

A few other points arc worth noting. Dallana (p. 545) 
gives a very long passage (17 lines in print) as quoted from 
Gayadasa. This quotation is found in the Gayi MS., fol. 18a, 
but there it is referred to Caraka, where, as a fact, it occurs 
on p. 357, 11. 1-18 (Jiv., ed. 1890). Moreover, Gayi does 
not quote the passage in full, as Dallana does, but only the 
initial words with ityddiy ‘^and so forth.” Dallana (p. 572, 
1. 20 ff.) quotes another long passage (four lines in print) 
from Guyi, but without acknowledgment. This passage is 
found in the Gayi MS., fol. 46a, 1. 8 ff. A more searching 
exa min ation might disclose some more quotations of this kind. 
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Dallana (p. 622, 1. 7) states that Gayi explains the drug 
prtf/asvd to be the same as k-m^ariddri, while he himself 
identifies it with arlaj^mp?, Gayl’s identification occurs in 
the MS., foL.77rr, 1. 5. 

Pallana (p. 540) discAissos the meaning of the phrase 
dharm-etara, lie himself adopts the interpretation dharw- 
ddhnrmn, “both right and wrong,” while he ascribes to GayT 
the interpretation adliarma simply. This is found in the 
Gay! MS., fol. 20i, where Gayi discusses the point, and says 
that dharm-etara must mean “other than right conduct,” that 
is to say, adharma or ‘ sin ’ sim])ly, be(*ause both Snifi and 
Smrti (i.e. revelation and tradition) ascribe the birth of twins 
to sinful conduct on the part of the parents, and ])rescribc ex- 
piation. Hence it cannot mean “both dharma and adharma^^ 
i.e. making twin-birth consequent on both right and wrong. 
This argument of OayT’s seems obviously correct, and that 
Dallana nevertheless preferred the rival interpretation can 
only bo due to his considering that it enjoyed greater 
authority. Dallana does not mention this authority, but 
Gayl discloses it, for he says (fol. 20^;, 1. 5) that it is the 
interpretation of Jada. Now tliis is a most interesting 
statement, Jacla must have been one of the sources on 
which Dallana based his commentary, and seeing that among 
his sources {ante, p. 285) Jaijjata is the only one that bears 
any resemblance to Jada, the suggestion made by Professor 
Jolly (I.C., p. 116) is strongly confirmed that Jada and 
Jaijjato are the same person. Put if this is so, Jaijjata 
must have been also the author of a textbook ; for Gayi, 
fol. 62flr, 1. 8, ascribes to him also a t antra. The form 
Jaijjata never occurs in the Cambridge Gayi MS. ; on the 
other hand, the form Jada occurs five times (fol. 20b, 1. 5 ; 
fol. 266, 1. 6; fol. b2a, 11. 8, 10; fol. 546, 1. 3). It does not 
seem probable, therefore, that it is a textual corruption of 
Jaijjato. 

As to Gayl’s date, he must, of course, as Professor Jolly 
points out (p. 116), be older than Dallana, who so frequently 
quotes him. In addition, I suspect that he must have been 
a contemporary of Cakrapiinidatta, for both these authors 
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not unfrequentljr quote Bhoja, but neither of them ever 
quotes the other. Provisionally, therefore, Gayadasa’s date 
may be taken to be about 1050 a.d. 

To Professor Joll 5 ^’s list of names (p. 116), quoted by 
Gayadasa, the following should be added : — 


Caksusya, fol. 28^/, 1. 7 
(=Videha). 

Dhanvantari, fol. 2^, 1. 2. 
Gotama, fol. 29i, 1. C. 
Manu, fol. 28J, 1. 7. 
Puskaluvata, fol. 50^, 1. 6. 
Yideha, fol. 29^, 1. 10. 


Kumura-tantra, fol. 31J, 1. 4; 
fol. 1. 10. 

^alfikya-tantra, fol. 58^, 1. 5 ; 

fol. 59a, I. 1 ; fol. 59h, 1. 1. 
6alya>siddhrinta, fol. 63i, 1. 8 ; 
fol. 70^^. 1. 7. 

Yoga-prayoga, fol. 65a, 1. 2. 
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• XI. 

A HISTOSICAL ENaUIEY CONCERNING THE ORIGIN 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF STJFIISM, 

WITH A LIST or DEFINITIONS OF THE TERMS ‘ SUFI ’ AND 

'tasawwuf/ arranged chronologically. 

By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 

I. 

rriHE nucleus of the present article was meant in the first 
instance to be added as a note to a chronological list 
of definitions of the terms ‘Sufi' and ‘Tasawwuf' chiefly 
compiled from the Risdla of Qushayri (Cairo, 1287 a.h.), 
the TadhMratiCUAxdUjd of Faridu'ddin ‘Attar (cited as 
T.A.),^ and the NafahdtxCUTJm of Jami (Calcutta, 1859). 
These works contain about a hundred definitions of ‘ Sufi ' 
and ‘Tasawwuf,' none of which exceeds a few lines in 
length. I thought that it might be interesting, and possibly 
instructive, to arrange the most important in their chrono- 
logical sequence, so far as that can be determined, since 
only in this way are they capable of throwing any light 
upon the historical development of Sufiism. The result, 
however, was somewhat meagre. Taken as a whole, those 
brief sentences which often represent merely a single aspect 
of the thing defined, a characteristic point of view, or 
perhaps a momentarily dominant mood, do undoubtedly 
exhibit the gradual progress of mystical thought in Islam 
from the beginning of the third to the end of the fourth 
century after the Hijra, but the evidence which they supply 

} The references are to my edition, of whichpt. i was recently published as 
the third volume of Professor Browne’s Persian Historical Texts. 
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is limited to a vague outline. Accordingly, I resolved to 
undertake a chronological examination of the doctrine 
taught by the authors of these definitions and by other 
distinguished Sufis, and I have here set down the conclusiona 
to which I have come. I do not claim to have exhausted 
all the available material. There are two works of great 
importance which I have not yet found an opportunity to 
examine at leisure, namely, the lIUyaf\Cl~A'\cli\jd of Abii 
Nu^aym al-Isfahani (t 430 a.h.) and the Kashfu'l-Mnhjid) 
by 'All b. 'Uthmaii al-Juilabi al-IIujAuri, who wrote in the 
latter half of the fifth century. Nevertheless, the evidence 
at my disposal seemed to mo sufficient to form the basis 
of a preliminary investigation such as I have attempted. 
The subject is too large to bo treated adequately in 
a few pages, and too obscure to admit of a complete and 
final solution at present, so that the following sketch must 
be regarded as more or less tentative, altliough I venture to 
think that its main features, at any rate, will be confirmed 
by future research. I shall not discuss the principles of 
Stifiism, which arc well known, but rather try to show 
whence they were derived and how they grew into a system. 

The seeds of Siifiism are to be found in the powerful and 
widely-spread ascetic tendencies which arose within Islam 
during the first century a.h. As Goldziher has remarked, 
the chief factors in this early asceticism are (1) an 
exaggerated consciousness of sin, and (2) an overwhelming 
dread of divine retribution.^ The movement proceeded on 
orthodox lines, but it was inevitable that the extraordinary 
value attached to certain points in Muhammad’s teaching 
and practice^ should produce a corresponding neglect of 
other matters which good Moslems might think equally 
essential. Asceticism easily passes into mysticism. Hasan 
of Basra, the most famous representative of the ascetic 
movement, is reckoned by the Sufis as one of themselves, 

^ Materialien mr EntuficJcelungagcaohichte dea ^ujiamm (Vienna Oriental 
Journal, vol. xiii, No. 1, p. 35 eqq.). 

* Kg. and jjy 
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and with justice in so far as he strove for spiritual 
righteousness and was not satisfied with formal acts of 
devotion. grain of genuine piety,” he declared, ''is 

better than a thousandfold weight of fasting and prayer.” ^ 
"Cleanse ye these hearty (by meditation and remembrance 
of God), for they are quick to rust ; and restrain ye these 
souls, • for they desire eagerly, and if ye restrain them not 
they will drag you to an evil end.”- Still, these ascetics 
were only the forerunners of Sufiism. According to 
Qushayri, the terra ' Siifi ’ came into common use before 
the end of the second century a.h.=815 a.d. It is probable 
enough that this epithet, which refers to the woollen garment 
adopted (as Ibn Khaldiin says) by Muhammadan ascetics in 
order to distinguish themselves from those who affected 
a more luxurious fashion of dress, really marks a definite 
rift between asceticism and orthodox)", and that it was first 
applied to Abu Hashim of Kiifa (f 150 a.h.), of whom Jami 
says {Nafahdty 34, 11) : — " llcforc him there were men 
eminent for asceticism and i)iety and well-doing in the path 
of trust ( jSy) and in the path of love, but he was the first 
that was called Siifi.” Perhaps we may also connect with 
this Abii H&shim the fact mentioned by Jaini immediately 
after the passage which I have just quoted, that the first 
convent (Ichdnaqdh) for Siifis was founded at Ramla in 
Palestine by a Christian Amir. While recognising, how- 
ever, that Christian influence had some part in shaping the 
early development of Sufiism, I am inclined to believe that 
Sufiism of the ascetie and quietistic type, such as we find, 
e.g., in the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adham (t 161 a.h.), Da’iid 
al-Ta’i (t 165 a.h.), Fudayl b. ‘lydd (t 187 a.h.), and 
Shaqiq of Balkh (t 194 a.h.), owes comparatively little 
either to Christianity or to any foreign source. In other 
words, it seems to me that this type of mysticism was — or 
at least might have been — the native product of Islam 
itself, and that it was an almost necessary consequence of 

1 Qushayri, 68, last line. 

* Kdmil of al-Mubarrad, 120, 4. 
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the Muhammadan conception of Allah^ a conception which 
could not possibly satisfy the spiritually-minded Moslem. 
Although the Sufis mentioned above carried asceticism and 
quietism to extreme lengths, their mysticism was very 
moderate. The raptures and transports of later Sufiism 
were as unknown to them as were its daring speculations.^ 
They loved God, but they feared Him more, and the end 
of their love was apathetic submission to His will, not 
perfect knowledge of His being. They stand midway 
between asceticism {zuhd) and theosophy or gnosis {ma^rifat). 
The word that best describes their attitude is quietism {ridd). 

In the third century Sufiism assumes an entirely new 
character, which cannot be explained as the further develop- 
ment of spiritual forces within Islam. It is significant that 
the earliest definitiofi of Sufiism occurs in the sayings 
of Ma^ruf al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.), whose parents were 
Christians or Mandmans in religion and, to judge by 
the name of his father, Firuz or Firiizan, of Persian 
nationality.^ Ma'ruf, it is said, was a client [mawld) of the 
Im4m ‘All b. Miisa al-Rida, and accepted Islam at his 
hands. He lived in Baghdad — no doubt in the Karkh 
quarter, w^hcnce he is generally called Ma'riif of Karkh — 
during the reign of Ilanin al-Rashid, and his tomb, which 
still exists in that city, has always been an object of 
profound veneration. He associated with Da'ud al-T4’i 
(t 165 A.H.), but we learn from the Fihrist (183, 16) that 
his master in Sufiism was a certain Farqad al-Sanji,® who 
derived from Hasan of Basra, who derived from Mdlik b. 
Anas. Such istidds designed to show the orthodoxy of 
Sufiism are of small account. Ma‘ruf is described in the 
Tadhkiratu'l-AwUtfd as a man filled with longing for God. 
His pupil, the celebrated Sari al-Saqati, relates as follows : — 

1 There is one conspicuous exception, namely, R(ibi‘a al-‘Adawi} 7 a (f 135, 
180, or 185, according to different authoriliesj. In her sayings the doctrine of 
mystical love appears almost fully developed, but it is probable that many of 
them are spurious. 

* Ma‘r(if belonged to the district of Wasit (sec infra), 

^ The vocalisation of this word is uncertain. It may refer to any one of 
several places named Sanj, Sinj, or Sunj. 
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I dreamed that I saw Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi beneath the throne 
of God, and God was saying to His angels, ‘ Who is this ? * 
They answered, * Thou knowest best, 0 Lord.’ Then God 
said, ‘This is Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi, who was intoxicated with 

' t 

love of Me, and will not recover his senses except by 
meeting Me face to face.* ** ^ In the sayings of Ma‘ruf we 
discern for the first time ’unmistakable traces of those new 
ideas which remain to this day the essential and most 
characteristic element in Sufiism. Here are some examples : — 

“ Love is not to be learned from men : it is one of God's 
gifts and comes of His grace." ^ 

“ The saints of God are known by three signs : their 
thought is of God, their dwelling is with God, and their 
business is in God.^ If the gnostic has no bliss, he 

himself is in every bliss." ^ 

One day Ma‘ruf said to his pupil, Sari al-Suqati : “ When 
you desire anything of God, swear to Him by me " 

Anyone who has perused the sayings of Ibrahim b. Adham 
and the group of Sufis mentioned above in connection with 
him will readily perceive that these utterances of Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi belong to a quite different order of ideas. Their 
Tasawwuf had a practical end, the attainment of salvation, 
but his was primarily a theosophy ; it consisted, as we see 
from his definition, in “ the apprehension of Divine realities ** 
{ jJUjb 31). Before considering the origin of this con- 

ception, let us follow its historical development a little 
further. 

1 Qushayri, 11, 7 sqq. 

2 T.A. i, 272, 12. 

3 T.A. i, 271, 18. 

* T.A. i, 272, 13. Compare this w’ith Ibruhim b. Adham’s definition (T.A. i, 
93, 24) : “ This is the sign of the gnostic, that his thoughts are mostly engag^ 
in meditation, and his words are mostly praise and glorification of God, and his 
deeds are mostly devotion, and his eye is mostly fixed on the subtleties of Duma 
action and power.” 

Qnshayri, 11, 1. 
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Abu Sulaymdn al-Ddrani (t 216 a.h.), a native of Wdsit, 
emigrated to Syria and settled in the village of D&raya, 
west of Damascus. Many of his sayings are purely mystical 
in spirit and expression, thus : — 

** None refrains from the. lusts of this world save him in 
whose heart there is a light that keeps him always busied 
with the next world.’* ^ 

It may he that while the gnostic sleeps on his bed, God 
will reveal to him the mystery and will make luminous that 
which He never will reveal to one standing in prayer." 
When tlie gnostic’s spiritual eye is opened, his bodily eye is 
shut : they see nothing but Him.” ® 

‘‘If Gnosis were to take visible form, all that 

looked thereon would die at the sight of its beauty and 
loveliness and goodness and grace, and every brightness 
would become dark beside the splendour thereof.” ^ 

“Gnosis is nearer to silence than to speech.” ^ 

“When the heart weeps because it has lost, the spirit 
laughs because it has found.” 

The following passage may be quoted in full, inasmuch as 
it is one of the earliest specimens of the erotic symbolism 
which afterwards became so prominent in the religious 
language of the Siifis : — 

Ahmad b. Abi’l-IIawari ’ said : One day I came to Abu 
Sulayman (al-Dirani) and found him weeping. I said, 
“ What makes you weep ? ” He answered : “ 0 Ahmad, 
why should I not weep ? for, when night falls, and eyes 
are closed in slumber, and every lover is alone with his 
beloved, and the people of love keep vigil,® and tears stream 

1 T.A. i, 232, 12. 

2 T.A. i, 234, 21. 

3 T.A. i, 234, 23. 

* T.A. i, 235, 3. 

« T.A. i, 235, 5. 

* NafahdUCU Uns^ 44, 3. 

’ T.A. i, 286 sqq. 

3 Literally, <*makc their feet a bed, rest on their feet” 
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over their cheeks and hedew their oratories, then God 
Almighty looks from on high and cries aloud — ‘ 0 Gabriel, 
dear in my sight are they who take pleasure in My Word 
and find peace in praising My name. Veril}^ I am regarding 
them in their loneliness, I hear their lamentation and I see 
their weeping. Wherefore, O Gabriel, dost thou not cry 
aloud -amongst them — “What is this weeping?” Did ve 
ever see a beloved that chastised his lovers ? Or how would 
it beseem Me to punish folk who, wdien night covers them, 
manifest fond afiection towards Me ? By Myself 

I swear that when they shall come down to the Resurrection 
I will surely unveil to them My glorious face, in order that 
they may behold Me and I may behold them.’ ” ^ 

Passing over Bishru’l-IIafi (the barefooted), who died in 
227 A.ii., and who described the gnostics {‘drifdn) as the 
peculiar favourites of God,- we come to Dhu’l-Niin al-Misri 
(t 245 A.H.),*^ the man who, more than any other, deserves 
to bo entitled the founder of theosophical Sufiism. Ilis 
right to this honour is acknowledged by Oriental biographers 
and historians. Jarai says {Nafahdt^ 36, 2 sqcp) : — “ lie is 
the head of this sect ; they all descend from, and are related 
to, him. There were Shaykhs before him, but he was the 
first that explained the Sufi symbolism V 

and spoke concerning this ‘ path.’ ” According to Abu’l- 
Mahasin (i, 753), Dhu’l-Niin “was the first that spoke in 
Egypt concerning the system of ‘states’ and 

‘stages of the saints’” ci^UViU). These 

assertions, though not literally exact, arc amply borne out, 
on the whole, by the sayings of Dhu’l-Nun which are 
preserved in the TadhldratiCl-Awliud and in other works. 
Space does not permit me to analyse the copious and 
interesting collection of mystical doctrines attached to his 

^ Qushayri, 18, 5 sqq. 

a T.A. i, 112, 13. 

* He was called Dhu’l-Nfin (He of the Fish) on account of a miracle which ia 
related in the T.A. i, 116, 18 sqq. 
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name. It may be remarked, however, that the definitions 
of Agnostic’ {^drif) and 'gnosis' {ma^rifat) alone occupy 
about two pages in my edition of the T.A. (see especially 
i, 126-128). Dhu'l-Nun distinguishes three kinds of 
knowledge, of which one is common to all Moslems, another 
is that of philosophers and divines, while the third sort, 
viz., the knowledge of the attributes of unity, is peculiar to 
the saints ‘‘who see God with their hearts” (T.A. i, 127, 
3 sqq.). When Dhul-Niin was asked how he knew God he 
replied, “ I know Him by Himself ” ^ ; yet he confessed 
that the highest knowledge is bewilderment (^LIl 

Similarly, he taught that true 

praise of God involves absorption of the worshipper in the 
object of worship.^ He said : “ One that veils himself 
from mankind by means of solitude is not as one that veils 
himself bj^ moans of God” (QushayrI, GO, 1). His Deity 
is a Being that can be described only by negatives: 
“Whatever you imagine, God is the opposite of that.**^ 
Tlie idea that Sufiism is an esoteric religion for the elect 
finds frequent expression. Thus, is a different 

thing from (Qushayri, 10, 16), and Divine love 

is regarded as a mystery which must not be spoken about, 
lest it come to the ears of the profane (ibid., 172, 21). 
Dhu’l-Nun mentions “the cup of love” handed to the lover 
of God (T.A. i, 126, 13) — one of the earliest instances of the 
Bacchanalian symbolism in which Sufi poets delight. He 
is the author of the first definitions of wajd and smnd^ 
(T.A. i, 129, 13 ; Qushayri, 180, 8), and tawhid 
(Qushayri, 5, 8). 


^ . 

\ . Jj (Qufehayri, 167, 7). 

2 Ibid., 166, 23. 

^ (ibid., 120, 7; cl'. 119, 2). 

‘ ujD j i^taer uX«Jk, «i U (ibid., 6, 10). 
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Enough, I think, has been said to show that it was un- 
questionably Dhu'l-Nun al-Misri (and not, as Mr. Whinfield 
has suggested, Bayazid al-Bistami) “who above all others 
gave to Siifi doctrine its permanent shape.” ^ Let us now 
see whether the facts recor.ded b}’^ his biographers afford any 
clue as to the origin of this doctrine. 

According to Ibn Khallikan (No. 128 ; Be Slane’s 
translation, vol. i, p. 291) and Jami {Nafahdt, p. 35) the 
name of Dhu’l-Niin was Abu’l-Fayd Thawban b. Ibrahim, 
or al-Fayd b. Ibrahim. Ilis father, a native of Nubia or 
of Ikhmim in Upper Egypt, \vas a slave enfranchised and 
adopted by the tribe of Quraysh. Dhu’l-Nun probably 
passed some time in the Hijaz, for it is said that he was 
a pupil of the Imam Malik b. Anas (t 179 a.h.) and taught 
the Miiwaifci! from his dictation. His master in Sufiism 
was Shuqran al-'Abid (Ibn Khallikan) or a Maghribitc 
named Israfil (Jami). Ibn Khallikan tells us that Dhu’l- 
Nun was “the nonpareil of his age’^ for learning, devotion, 
communion with the divinity and acquaintance with 

literature {adah ) ; also that he was a philosopher {haldm) 
and spoke Arabic with elegance. He was a Malamati, 
i.e., he concealed his piety under a pretended contempt for 
the law, and most of the Egyptians regarded him as a zuidh/ 
(freethinker), but after his death he was canonised (T.A. i, 
114, 15 sqq.). Several anecdotes in the TadhkiraUCUAidiijd 
represent Dhu'l-Nun as turning pebbles and the like into 
precious stones, and in the Fihrist (353, 28) his name occurs 
among “the philosophers who discoursed on alchemy,” while 
a few pages further on we find him mentioned as the author 
of two alchemical works (ibid., 358, 3).^ His true character 
appears distinctly in the account given by Ibnu’l-Qifti in the 


^ Masnavi-i Ma^navi, translated and abridged by E. II. WTiinlield f2nd 
edition), p. xvii of the Introduction. It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge 
my indebtedness to Mr. Whinfield, whose writings have done) so much to promote 
the study of Sdfiism, and I am glad to find myself in general agreement with his 
views as to the origin of the doctrine. 

* He also dabbled in medicine. See Wucstenfeld, Oesch, der Arab, Aerzie, 
p. 24. Three works attributed to him are extant (Brockelmann, Geich, der 
Arab, Litt,, i, 199). 
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TdrikhuH-Hukamd (ed. by Lippcrt, p. 185) : — ‘‘ Dhu’l-Nun 
b. Ibrdhim al-Ikhrai'mi al-Misrf professed the art of alchemy, 
and belongs to the same class as Jabir b. Hayydn. He 
devoted himself to the science of esoterics [^ilmxCUhdiiri) and 
became proficient in many branches of philosophy. He 
used to frequent the ruined temple (harhd) in the town of 
Ikhmim, which temple is one of the ancient ‘ Houses of 
Wisdom' containing marvellous figures and 

strange images that increase the believer's faith and the 
infidel's transgression. And it is said that knowledge of 
the mysteries therein was revealed to him by the way of 
saintship 5 wrought miracles." 

Mas'udi, who died exactly a century after Dhu'l-Nun and 
is the first authority te-mention him, derived his information 
from the inhabitants of Thhmim on the occasion of a visit 
which he made to that place. lie relates the local tradition 
as follows : — ‘‘Abu’l-Fayd Dhu'l-Niin al-ilisri al-Ikhmimf, 
the ascetic, was a philosopher who trod a particular path 
and pursued a course of his own in religion. He 
was one of those who elucidate the history of these temple- 
ruins (baruh?), lie roamed among them and examined 
a great quantity of figures and inscriptions." Mas'udi 
gives translations of some of the latter, which Dhu'l-Nun 
claimed to have deciphered and read {Mtiruju^l-Dliahab, 
ed. by Barbier de Meynard, ii, 401 seq.). 

The statement that Dhu'l-Niin assiduously studied the 
inscriptions in the hardhi or ancient Egyptian temples 
requires some explanation. Egypt was regarded by Mu- 
hammadans as the home of alchemy, magic, and the occult 
sciences. The first who discoursed on alchemy was Hermes 
the Babylonian {Fihrist, 351, 20), who afterwards became 
king of Egypt and was buried under one of the Pyramids. 
Others relate that Hermes was one of the seven priests in 
charge of the temples of the seven Planets. The Moslems 
identify this Hermes with the Prophet Idris (Enoch), and 
ascribe to him the origin of Egyptian art, science, and 
religion. “ He built the Pyramids and the temples {bardU) 
in Upper Egypt, and figured thereon all the arts and 
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scientific instruments (cijS and engraved thereon 

descriptions of the sciences, because he desired to preserve 
them for posterity, and feared lest they should disappear 
from the world and leave no vestige behind/^ ^ We see 
from this passage that the hieroglyphics on the Egyptian 
monuments were believed to hold the secret of those ancient 
and mysterious sciences first practised, as was thought, by 
the people of Babylon, viz., alchemy, astrology, and magic. 
This was the view taken by the most enlightened of Moslem 
historians, Ibn Khaldun, who not only asserts the reality 
of* magic, but affirms that the hardhi in Upper Egypt still 
show traces of the art and furnish abundant proofs of its 
existence.* We read in the FiJivist (353, 3 sqq.) : — “In 
Egypt are buildings, called bardb?, composed of great stones 
enormous in size. They arc houses of diverse shape, which 
contain places for crushing and pounding and dissolving and 
eompacting and distilling, whence it may bo inferred that 
they were made for the practice of alchemJ^ And in these 
buildings are figures and inscriptions in Chaldean and 
Egyptian, of which the nature is unknown. {Subterranean 
treasuries have been discovered, where these sciences are 
written on bast {faJjdn) made of thin bark and on membrane 
of the white poplar which bowmen employ and on 

sheets of gold and copper and on stones.’’ 

It is now clear that Dhu’l-Nun was an alchemist and 
magician, but we must remember that at this time magic 
and alchemy (which latter was regarded as a branch of 
magic) had long been associated with theurgy and theosophy. 
This connection is very marked in the later Neo-Platonists, 
like lamblichuB and Proclus, and it pervades the whole 
history of Gnosticism, which Irenmus appropriately derives 
from Simon Magus, as well as of Sabianism. In Sufiism, 
on the other hand, it is more or less disguised ; the great 
Sufis of the third century are theosophists rather than 
theurgists. Magic, which is condemned by the Koran, could 


* Tdrikhu^UHiikamd, 348, last line et seqq. 

* ProlcgoiYma^ translated by De Slane, iii, 176 seq. 
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have no recognised place in their system. The miracles 
which they wrought were Divine gifts and came 

to them unsolicited^ by virtue of their holiness and sincere 
faith in God.^ It would be easy to show, howeyer, that the 
old theurgic ideas exercised a powerful influence on Sufiism. 
Ja‘far al-Sadiq (t 148 a.h.), whose life is given in the 
TadlikiraUCUAidiydy is said to have written a treatise on 
alchemy, augurj^ and omens. His pupil, JAbir b. Hayy&n, 
the celebrated alchemist known to Europeans by the name 
of Geber, was called ** Jabir the Sufi,” and, like Dhu’l-Nun, 
he studied the science of esoterics which, 

according to Ibnu’l-Qifti, is identical with Sufiism.^ More 
important evidence is. afforded by the biographies of the 
Siifi saints. It is related that Ibrahim b. Adham, while 
travelling in the desert, met a man who taught him the 
greatest name of God aUI and as soon as he 

pronounced it he saw the Prophet Khidr (Qushayri, 9, 12). 
Dhu’l-Nun is represented as knowing the greatest name. 
One of his pupils, Yusuf b. al-Husayn (t 304 a.h.), desired 
to learn it, but failed to pass a simple preliminary test^ 
which Dhu'l-Nun imposed on him (T.A. i, 316, 10 sqq.). 
The magical efficacy of certain names and formulas is a 
commonplace of theurgy. A Coptic work on Gnosticism 
mentions “ the mystery of the great name,” which enabled 
the disciples to dispense with all other mysteries.^ Dhu’l- 
Nun seems to have used invocations and incense ; at least, 
we are told by one who visited him that he saw a golden 
bowl in front of the holy man, while around him rose the 
fumes of aloes-wood and ambergris. Art thou,” he cried 


1 Cf. Ibn Khaldtin, Prolegomena, trans. by De Slane, iii, 184. 

* TdrxkhuH - tiuhama, 160. This combination of natural science and 
reli^on is exemplihed in the history of mediaival mysticism in Europe. 
Jkbir b. ]payyhn and Dhu’l-Ndn anticipate Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus. 

* This is the to which Ibnu’l-Athir alludes (vol. vii, p. 79, 1. 7, 

in Tomberg’s edition). 

* Carl Schmidt, Onoeiitche Schriften in Koptueher Spraehe, p. 197. 
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to the intruder, ‘‘ one of those who enter into the presenoe 
of kings in their hour of ‘expansion’ JU- 

An ascetic, philosopher, and theurgist, living in the ninth 
century among the Christian Copts, himself of Coptic or 
Nubian parentage — such was Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri, from 
whom, as his extant sayings bear witness, and as Jami, 
moreover, expressly states, the Sufi theosophy is mainly 
derived. The origin of this doctrine has often been discussed, 
and various theories are still current ; a result which is not 
surprising, inasmuch as hardly anyone has hitherto taken 
due account of the historical and chronological factors in 
the problem.^ To ignore these factors, and to argue from 
general considerations alone, is, in my opinion, a perfectly 
futile proceeding, which can lead to no safe or solid 
conclusion. It is obvious that the principles of Siifiism 
resemble those of the Vedanta, but the question whether 
Sufiism is derived from the Vedanta cannot be settled 
except on historical grounds, i.e., (1) by an examination 
of the influence which ^vas being exerted by Indian upon 
Muhammadan thought at the time when Sufiism arose ; 
and (2) by considering how far the ascertained facts relating 
to the evolution of Sufiism accord with the hypothesis of 
its Indian origin. Similarly, with regard to the alternative 
form of the ‘ Aryan reaction ’ theory, namely, that Sufiism 
is essentially a product of the Persian mind, it must be 
shown, in the first place, that the men who introduced the 
characteristic Sufi doctrines were of Persian nationality. 
As we have seen, however — and I do not think that my 
conclusions will be disputed by anyone who studies the 
evidence chronologically — this was by no means the case. 
Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi came of Persian stock, but the characteristic 

^ Qushayri, 193, 9 sqq. T.A. i, 121, 14. For the use of incense by the 
‘ ^kbians’ of Ej^pt, who were probably Copts or Nubians, cf. Chwolsohn, Lie 
Seabier und der Snabismus, vol. i, p. 493 seq. 

* One of the first to do so was Dr. A. Merx, who in his Idee und Grundlinie^i 
einer allge^nmnen Geschxchtc der MysUk (Ileidolberj^, 1893) traced the progress 
of mystical ideas in Islam down to the time of Abfi Sulaym^ al-Dfirkni, imd 
argued t^t they must have been derived from Greek philosophy. Before seeing 
hiB book, I had approached llie question independently, and, working on the 
same lines, had come to a similar conclusion. 

J.K.A.S. 1906. 


21 
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theosophical mysticism of the Sufis was first formulated by 
his successors, Abu Sulayman al-Ddrdni and Dhu’l-Nun 
al-Misri, men who passed their lives in Syria and Egypt, and 
who probably had not a drop of Persian blood in their veins. 

The remarkabl}’” close correspondence between JSTeo- 
Platonism and Sufiism — a correspondence which is far more 
striking t]ian that between Sufiism and the Vedanta system 
— would not in itself justify us in deriving the one doctrine 
from the other. Nevertheless, I am convinced that they 
are historically connected, and I will now state some of 
the considerations which have led me to this belief. 

Starting with the projDosition, which I have deduced 
from an examination of the materials contained in the 
TadhkiraiiCUAwVufa and other works, that theosophical, as 
contrasted witli quictistic and devotional Sufiism, arose and 
reached a high degree of development in the half-century 
which, broadly speaking, covers the reigns of Ma’mun, 
Mu‘tasira, Walhiq, and Mutawakkil, that is, between 198 
and 247 a.h. = 813-801 a.d., ^ve must sec in the first 
instance what sort of influence was exerted in Western Asia 
during this period bj^ Greek thought in general and by 
Neo-Platonism in particular. 

Little need be said regarding the diflusion of Hellenic 
culture among the Moslems at this time. Every student of 
their literar}^ history knows how the tide of Greek learning, 
then at its height, streamed into ‘Iraq from three quarters : 
from the Christian monasteries of Syria, from the Persian 
Academy of Jundeshapur in Ehuzistan, and from the 
Syrian heathens, or Sabians, of Harran in Mesopotamia. 
Innumerable works of Greek philosophers, physicians, and 
scientists were translated into Arabic, were eagerly studied, 
and formed a basis for new researches. In short, Mu- 
hammadan science and philosophy are founded, almost 
exclusively, on the wisdom of the Greeks. 

Aristotle, not Plato, is the dominant figure in Moslem 
philosophy. But the Arabs gained their first knowledge 
of Aristotle through Neo-Platonist commentators, and the 
system with which they became imbued was that of Plotinus,* 
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Porpliyrj% and Proclua. Thus the so-called “Theology of 
Aristotle,” which, according to Dieterici, was translated into 
Arabic about 840 a.d., is in reality a manual of Neo- 
Platonism. .The main point, however, is that Neo-Platonist 
ideas were widely circulated, and w’’oro easily accovssihlo to 
educated Moslems in the first half of the ninth century of 
our era. This was especially the case in Syria and b'lrypt, 
which for many hundreds of years had been the two great 
centres of mysticism and pantheism, where Neo-Plat on ists. 
Gnostics, and Christian heretics were equally at liome. 
About the beginning of the sixth century “ there suddenly 
appeared a body of writings purporting to be by Dionysios 
the Areopagite, the convert of Saint Paul. It has been for 
some time generally recognised that they were the w'ork 
of this period, and, in all probability, written by some 
follower of Proclus, who may have been a Syrian monk ; 
a theory supported by the fact that, although eagerly 
received and studied by the whole East, these writings were 
brought forward and most powerfully supported by the 
Syrians.” ^ The pseudo-Dionysios names as his teacher 
a certain Hiorotheos, whom Frothingham has shown to be 
identical with Stephen bar Sudaili, a prominent mystic of 
the East Syrian school and a contemporary of J acob of Saruj 
(451-521 A.D.). Fragments of two works by this Stephen, 
viz. the Erotic Hymns and the Elements of Theology, are 
preserved by Dionysios ; and a complete work, the Booh of 
Ilierotheos on the hidden Alystericf^ of the Divinity, has come 
down to us in a unique MS. of the Pritish Museum. Here, 
then, is the true source of the pscudo-Dionysian writings, 
which, as is well known, were turned into Latin b}' John 
Scotus Erigena, and founded mediaeval mysticism in the West. 
Tlieir influence in the Eastern world was no less far-reaching. 
They were translated into Syriac almost immediately on their 
appearance, and their doctrine was vigorously propagated, 
as the numerous commentaries by Syrian writers attest. 
These studies must have flourished particularly in the ninth 


Frothingham, Stephen Bar Sudaili, the Syrian Mystic (Leyden, 1886), p. 2. 
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century, since from that time date the splendid MSS. which 
were sent from Sc^^thopolis in Palestine to Edessa. About 
850 Dionysios was known from the Tigris to the Atlantic/’ ^ 

But it was not Ihrougli literature alone that the Moslems 
were made familiar with Neo-Platonistic doctrine. The city 
of Harr an in Mesopotamia has been already mentioned as 
one of the principal avenues by which Greek culture poured 
into Islam. It was inhabited by a people who were really 
Syrian heathens, but who towards the beginning of the 
ninth centurj’’ assumed the name of Sdbians, in order to 
protect themselves from the persecution with which they 
were threatened by the Caliph Ma’iniin. At this time, 
indeed, many of them accepted Islam or Christianity, but 
the majority clung to their old pagan beliefs, while the 
educated class continued to profess a religious pliilosophy 
which, as it is described by Shalirastani and other Mu- 
hammadan writers, is simply the Neo-Platonism of Proclus 
and lamblichus. Although the Sdbian colony in Baghdad, 
which produced a brilliant succession of scholars, philosophers, 
and men of science, was not established until near the end 
of the ninth century, wc may bo sure that long before that 
epoch there was an active interchange of ideas between 
Sabian and Muhammadan thinkers. I need not pursue this 
topic further. It is not too much to say that the Moslems 
found Neo-Platonism in the air wherever they came in 
contact with Greek civilisation. 

Now the lands of Greek civilisation wxre pre-eminently 
Syria and Egypt, the very countries in which, as we have 
seen, the Sufi theosophy was first developed. The man 
who bore the chief part in its development is described as 
a philosopher and an alchemist : in other words, he was 
a student of Greek wisdom. When it is added that the 
ideas which he enunciated are essentially the same as those 
which appear, for example, in the works of Dionysios, does 
not the whole argument point with overwhelming force to 
the conclusion that there is an historical connection between 


1 Merx, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Neo-Platonism and Sufiism ? Is any other theory of the 
origin of theosophical Sufiism conceivable in view of the 
facts which I have stated ? I am not prepared to go so far 
as Merx, who traces the Sufi doctrine back to the writings 
of Dionysios, but my researches have brought rae to a result 
which is virtually the same : that Sufiism on its thoo^ophical 
side is mainhj a product of Greek speculation. That it was 
not, even at this early stage, a purely Greek system, goes 
without saying. Neo-Platonism itself had absorbed many 
foreign elements in the course of six centuries. I will not 
attempt just now to distinguish the Greek from the non- 
Greek element in the Siifi mysticism of the period which 
we have been considering, i.e. before 860 a.d. It may be 
observed, however, that Mah*iif al-Karkhi, whose parents, 
according to Abu’l-Mahasin, were ** Sabians belonging to the 
dependencies of Wasit/' ^ JUxi ^ l\^\ J^), 

was probably a Maiuhean. These Mandmans (the Sabians 
of the Koran) were called by the Jiluhaminadans 
on account of their frequent ceremonial ablutions. They 
dwelt in the swamp-land between Basra and Wasit. Their 
founder is said to have been Elkhasai 'HK^aadt), 

and, as their name denotes, they were the remnant of an 
ancient Gnostical sect.^ If Ma‘ruf was not himself a 


Mandaean, he must at all events have been acquainted with 
the doctrine of these LU. It is curious that among 

the sayings attributed to him we find (T.A. i, 272, 7) : 
^ “ Close your eyes, 

if all is (derived) from a male and female,'' which seems 
to refer to the doctrine of the Mandacans or Elkhasaites 
(Fi/irisi, 340, 27).^ Abii Sulaym&n 


^ Manda and Mandaya answer ti) Ihe Greek expressions yvairis and yv<oaruc6f 
(Brandt, J)ic Mandatsche Jtchgion, p. 1G7). 

2 Ma*rdf, as I understand him, means to say that, it' the phenomenal umvo^ 
is dualistic, we should close our eyes to it and regard only the Absolute Unity. 

Trhe words 3 hjy «^ppear to he connected with the fact that in the 
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al-Darani was also a native of Wdsit (Abu’l-Mahasin, i, 591), 
and we have seen that Uhu’l-Nun attached great importance 
to the theory of The six passes (cul^) 

which, according to Ibrahim b. Adham, a man rtiust traverse 
in order to attain the rank of the pious, ^ recall the se^eii 
gates, each guarded by its ])oculiur Arehon, wliieh the soul 
encounters on “the holy way ” to salvation, and which are 
opened only to those who jiossess the yvcoaif; or mysterious 
knowledge. Later on, these Arelions Avere allegorised into 
evil passions — lust, envy, and the like.- I have no doubt 
that Gnosticism, as modified by Jewish -Christian ideas and 
by Greek speculation, contributed a good deal to Siifiism, 
and that, the two systems offer many striking analogies. 
The subject is one that ’would repay investigation. In the 
meantime this much is certain, that having regard to the 
hisloj'ical environment in whicli the Sufi theosophy sprang 
up, wc cannot refer its origin either to India or to Persia, 
but must recognise it to be a product of the union between 
Greek thought and Oriental religion, and in particular of 
Neo-Platonism, Christianity, and Gnosticism. It is possible 
that two at least of these systems may have been influenced 
by Persian and Indian ideas, but this is a large question 
which has not yet been, and perhaps never can be, definitely 
settled. The direct influence of Indian ideas on Sufiism, 
though undeniably great, was posterior and secondary to 
the influence exerted by Greek and Syrian speculation. 

The principal Sufi Shaykhs who died between 250 and 
300 A.H. are Sari al-Saqati (t 253), Yabya b. Mu‘adh 
al-Bazi (t 258), Abii Yazid (Bayazid) al-Bistami (t 261), 
Abu Hafs al-Hadd&d (t circa 265), Hamdiin al-Qassar 
(t 271), Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz (f 277 or’ 286), Abii Hamza 
d-Baghd4di (t 289), Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari (t 273, 

Babylonian religion, which is probably the parent of Gnosticism, each god has hi» 
l^inine complement, e.g. Anu ana Auatu. This is a constant feature in 
Ghiostical systems of emanation. Similai'l), the BvSSs is often described as 
app€yd6r)\v5, * masculo-feminine.’ 

• QuBhayri, 9, 21 ; T.A. 100, 16. 

* Anz, Ztfr Frage naeh dem Urspttmg de» Gnottizitmus, p. 17. 
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283, or 293), Abul-Husayii al-Nuri (f 29f5), Junayd of 
Baghdad (t 297), ‘Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makkl (t 291, 297, 
or 301), Abii ‘XJthmau al-TIh*i (t 298), and Mimshad 
al-Dinawari^ (t 299). To examine in detail the doctrine 
taught by each of them, would^ carry me far beyond the 
limits of a brief sketch. I will therefore conclude this 
paper ‘with some account* of the general development ot* 
Sufiisin dowm to the end of the third centur}' a.h., coiiihiing 
my attention, as before, to the features which stand out in 
prominent relief. 

This development took place in two ways : — 

(1) Existing doctrine was amplified, elaborated, and 

systematised. 

(2) New doctrines and practices were introduced. 

1. Sufiism, which was at first a form of religion adopted 
by individuals, and only communicated to a comparatively 
small circle of companions gradually became an 

organised system, a school for saints, with rules of discipline 
and devotion which the novice {niarhl) learned from liis 
spiritual director t(>studJi), to whose guidance he sub- 

mitted himself absolutely. Already in the third century 
it is increasingly evident that the typical Sufi adept of the 
future will no longer be a solitary ascetic, shunning the 
sight of men, but a great Shaykh and divinely inspired 
teacher, who appears on ceremonial occasions attended by 
a numerous train of admiring disciples. The notion ex- 
pressed in Bayazid's saving, ‘^If a man has no teacher 
{listddh), his Imam is Satan’’ (Qushayri, 213, 10), is probably 
connected with the well-known Shifite theory first enunciated 
by ‘Abdullah b. Saba ; and Wellhausen’s remark, “ die 
Gottesverehrung der Schiiten war Menschenverehrung,” may 
be applied with equal justice to the Persian Sufis of a later 
age (cf., for example, the attitude of Jalalu’ddin Kumi 
towards Shams-i Tabriz!) . Divine favour and authority were 
claimed by the Sufi theosophists from the very beginning. 

Swear to God by me,” said Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi ; and Dhu*l- 
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Nun declared that the true disciple should be more obedient 
to his master than to God Himself (T.A. i, 131, 7). 

In the sayings of the Shaykhs of this period the tendency 
to codify and systematise is everywhere apparent. The 
‘ Path ’ of the novice was narked out into a series of stages 
(T.A. i, 261, 9 sqq.), and different ‘ paths ’ were distinguished. 
Yahy& b. Mu‘&dh al-Razi (t 258 a.h.) said: “When you 
see that a man inculcates good works, know that his path 
is piety; and when you see that ho points to the Divine 
signs (d//«/), know that his path is that of the AhddO ; and 
when you sco that he points to the bounties of God, know 
that his path is tliat of the lovers ; and when you see that he 
is attached to praise of God {dhikr)^ know that his path is that 
of the gnostics.” " Haraduii al-Qassdr (t 271 a.h.) founded 
in Nishapiir the sect of the ^falamatis or Qassaris, who 
proved their sincerity and devotion to God by cloaking it 
under an affected libertinism.*^ 

Sari al-Saqati (f 253 a.h.) is said to have been the first 
who spoke in Baghdad concerning Divine realities {haqd^iq) 
and Unification {fair hid). The first to lecture on Sufiism 
in public ji) was Yahya b. Mu‘adh al-Razi (f 258 
a.h.),-'* and his example was followed in Baghdad by Abu 
Hamza al-Baghdadi (f 289 a.h.).® According to Jdmi 
{Nafahdi, 3G, 4) the theory of Sufiism was formulated and 
explained in writing by Junayd (t 297 a.h.), who taught 
it only in private houses and in subterranean chambers 
whereas Shibli (t 334 a.h.) made it the subject 
of public discourse. From this we may conclude that the 
orthodox party, whom the accession of Mutawakkil (232 a.h.) 


^ The Abdhl (Substitutes) I'orm a particular class in the mysterious Safi 
liieraxchy, at the head ol which stands the Qutb. Ac(;ordin" to Ibn Khalddn, 
they were derived from, and corresjiond to, the Kuqabh of the Shi‘ites. 

2 T.A. i, 305, 21. 

3 See Nafahdtu*l‘Vm, 8, 16; T.A. i, 310, 22 sqq., 333, 7 and 23. Other 
Shfi sects are tlie Tayfiiriyin, the Kham'iziyun, and the N6riyhn, who followed 
B&yazld, Abh Sa‘id d-Kharrhz, and Abu’l-Husayn al-Ndri respectively. 

* T.A. i, 274, 9. 

® T.A. i, 299, 6. 

* AbuT-Mal^hsin, ii, 47, 6 sqq. 
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re-established in power, treated the Siifi mysticism with less 
intolerance than they displayed towards the liberal opinions 
of the Mu‘tazilites. Dhu'l-Nun, however, was denounced as 
a zindiq, and was summoned to the presence of ^[utawakkil, 
but a pious exhortation which be addressed to the Caliph 
secured his honourable dismissal.^ Junayd himself was 
more than once accused of beinp: a freethinker, and mention 
is made of an inquisition directed a<i;ninst the Sufis {)nihuati 
Sudj/dn) in RaglidM, in consequence of which Abii Sa‘Id 
al-Kharraz (f 286 a.h.) fled to Egypt.® 

The Siifis of the third and fourth centuries worked out 
a complete theory and practice of mystical religion, but 
they were not philosophers, and they took little interest in 
metaphysical problems, so that the philosophical terminology 
which later Sdtiism borrowed, through Farabi, Avicenna, 
and Ghazzali, from tlie Neo-Platonists, does not concern us 
here. A few words may bo said, however, regarding the 
symbolical language of the Sufis.® Traces of tliis appear very 
early. It is told of Da’iid al-'ra’i (f IGo A.rr.) that a dervish 
saw him smiling, and asked, Whence this cheerfulness, 
O Abii Sulayman ? Da’iid answered: “At dawn they 
gave me a wine which is called the wine of intimacy 
(shardb’i uns) ; to-day I have made festival, and have 
abandoned myseK to rejoicing.’’ ^ Ijove symbolism occurs 
in the sayings ascribed to l(abi‘a (f loo, 180, or 185 a.h.), 
in a passage already quoted from Abu Sulaymau al-Darani 
(t 215 A.H.), and thenceforward with increasing frequency. 
Hatim b. al-Asaram (f 237 a.h.) speaks of the four deaths 
of the Sufi: white death = hunger, black death = endurance 
of injuries, red death = sincere self-mortification, green 
death = wearing a garment to which patches arc always 


^ Ibn Khallikaa, trans. by De Slane, vol. ii, j). 291. 

* Nafahdtu'l-TTns, 81, 16. 

® Ibn (t 309 a.h.) was asked why the Sdfn used straiij^^e and unusual 
expressions. He replied: “Forasmuch as this practice (i.e. Suliism) is honoured 
by us, we wore unwilling that any except Shtts should he acf|uainted with it, and 
we did not wish to employ ordinary language. Tlioreiore we invented a particular 
language” (T.A.). 

* T.A. i, 222, 2. 
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beiug added.^ But the peculiar poetic imagery, which was 
afterwards developed by the famous Siifi of Khuras&n, Abii 
?Sa‘id b. Abi’l-Khaj^r (f 440 a.u.), is first found full-blown 
in the sayings of Bayazid of Bistam (f 2C1 a^.). Yahya 
b. Mu‘adh al-Razi wrote, to Bayazid: “I am intoxicated 
through having drunk deeply of the (‘up of His love,*' and 
Bayazid replied: “Another has drunk the seas of heaven 
and earth, and is not yet satisfied, hut his tongue comes 
forth and says, ‘Is tlioro no more?”^‘ Here are some 
striking examples of the same kind : — 

“ I went ibrth to the fields. Love had rained, and the 
earth was wet. My foot was sinking into Love, even as 
a man’s loot sinks in ela3\”^ 

One (lav he was sjieaking of the Truth, and was sucking 
his H]) and saying: “I am tlie Aviuc-drinker and the Avine 
and tlie e up-bearer.” ^ 

“ Dovst thou hear hoAV there conics a voice from the brooks 
of running Avutor? But A\lieii they reach the sea they are 
quiet, and the sea is neither augmented bjr their in-coming 
nor diminished by tlieir out-going.” 

“Desire is the capital of the Lovers’ kingdom. In that 
capital tliere is set a tlirone of the torment of parting, and 
there is draAvn a sAvord of the terror of separation, and there 
is laid on the hand of hope a branch of the narcissus of 
union ; and every mom cut a thousand heads fall by that 
sword. And seven thousand years (said he) haA^e passed, 
and that narcissus is still fresh and blooming : never has the 
hand of any hope attained thereto.” 

2. As has been said, the germ, at any rate, of nearly all the 
characteristic »Sufi doctrines may be traced back to Dhu’l- 
Nun al-Misri and his immediate predecessors. The idea of 

^ Quslmyri, 18, 8 from ft)ot. 

* UusliajTi, 171, 4 from foot. 

3 T.A. i, 155, 9. 

4 T.A. i, 159, 2. 

» T.A. i, 163, 7. 

« T.A. i, 166, 17. 
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ecstasy and self-annihilation was no doubt familiar to these 
early theosophists, but the doctrine, which became of vital 
importance in the subsequent history of Sutiism, is nowhere 
clearly statud by them. It was a Por&ian, the celebrated 
B&yazid of Bistain, that 4irst usgd the word /(Utd denotinj? 
self-annihilation, and ho may probably be rep^arded as tlu' 
author of tins doctrine.* Abii Yazid Tayiiir b. 'Isa b. Adam 
b. Suriishan- was born at Bistam, a town in the province of 
Qiimis situated near the south-eastern corner of the Caspian 
Sea. His grandfather ivas a Zoroastrian, and his master 
{miwih) in Sufiisni a Kurd.’’ Bayazid at first lield the 
opinions of the ai<hdhin-r(C y, ‘‘but a saintship was revealed to 
him in \vhich no positive religion {ni(idhhab) appeared.’^ * If 
we can assume the genuineness of the sayings attributed to 
Bayazid by Faridu’ddin ‘Attar in the TadhkirntiC l-Aidiyu 
(i, 134--179), he was not only an antirioinian pantheist of the 
most extravagant typo — a precursor of J Iusayn b. Mansiir 
al-JIallaj — but also a singularly imaginative and profound 
thinker, not unworthy to be compared with men like ‘Atlar 
and Jalalu’ddin Ilumi. It is hard to say what proportion of 
the utterances collected by his biographers is fact and how 
much is fiction. ‘Abdullah al-Ansari of Herat (t 4»S1 a.h.) 
asserts that many falsehoods have been fathered on Bayazid, 
e.g. his alleged saying, “ I went into Heaven and pitched 
my tent opposite the Throne of God.^’^ Out of this grew 
the story of his ascension {Mi^rdJ), which is told at great 
length by ‘Attar (T.A. i, 172-170). Ibn Khallikan 
describes him as an ascetic pure and simple, but the 


* According to Jami {Nff/ahut, 81, A trom fool) Abu iil-Kharn'iz 

(t 286 A.H.) was tho tirst that spoke couceruiug thu theory oi fund u batja, 
i.e. death to Belt' and lite in God. 

* So Ibn Khallikkn, Uushayri, and Jami. Yaqut (sub voc. liistain) names 

him Abu Yazid Taylur b. "Isa b. Sharwusaii, and .‘'.'ijs tiiat bo must not bo 
contused with Abd Vazid Taytur b. "Iba b. Adam, >\ho is knoAvu as ul-Ristkmi 
al-a?ghar. * ^ 

® The text of the Nafahdt (62, penult, line) has is the 

correct reading. 

* Nafahdty 63, 1. 

^ Nafahdtu'UJJns^ 63, 1. 
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account of him given by Qushayri, ‘Attar, and Jami is 
confirmed by what we know of his race and Magian 
ancestry. B&yazid, unless I am mistaken, became the 
legendary hero of Persian Sufiism just because he was in 
reality a thorough Persian and truel<fe representative of the 
religious aspirations of his ccmntryraen. He it was who 
brought into Sufiism the extreme pantheistic ideas which 
oven in Sasanian times wore widely prevalent in Persia.^ 
This pantheistic (Perso-Tndiaii) clement is as distinctively 
Oriental as the older theosophical tendency is distinctively 
Greek.2 

I shall now translate some of the most characteristic 
sayings ascribed to Ilayazld, which illustrate (rr) the doctrine 
of {h) his uncompromising 2)antheism, (c) the poetical 

and imaginative colour of his thought. 

(r/) Creatures are subject to ‘ states * {alncdl), but the 
gnostic has no ‘state,’ because his vestiges arc effaced 
and his essence is aimiliilated by the essence of another, 
and his traces are lost in another’s traces.^ 

I went from God to God, until they cried from me 
in me, “ 0 Thou I ! ” — i.e., I attained the stage of 
annihilation in God.^ 

Thirty years the high God was my mirror, now I am 
my own mirror — i.e., that which I was I am no more, 
for ‘I’ and ‘God’ is a denial of the Unity of God. 
Since I am no more, the high God is Ilis own mirror. 
Lo, I say that God is the mirror of myself, for He 
speaks with 1113" tongue and I have vanished.*’ 


' Ju'-ti, Grseh. dcs aJfni Perslois, pj). 184 sq(j. smd 204 sqq. 

- The monastic of the Siui- ^va^, no douht, formed to some extent on 

Buddliistic models. lu an intcrestini!: ])assa^v ol the KildhiCl’- Hayawduy Jfihiz 

(t 205 A.H.) speaks of the “ «i‘»aks of the zind'iqs,” who 

travel in pairs, nt'vor passiu;,^ two nijrhts in the same place, and observing vows of 
holiness, cliastitv, truth, and poverty ; and lie tells an anecdote concerning two 
of them who enttired Ahwhz (Baron V. Rosen in Za^nski^ vi, 337). 

^ Qushayri, 1G6, 1. 

* T.A. i, 160, 13. 

* T.A. i, 160, 16. 
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Nothing is better for Man than to be without aught^ 
having no asceticism, no theory, no practice. When he 
is without all, he is with all.* 

They, asked, “When docs a man know that he has 
attained real gnofeis lie , said : “At the time wlien 
he becomes annihilated under the knowledge of God, 
and is made everlasting on the carpet of God, without, 
self and without creature.”- 

(6) Verily, I am God, there is no God except me, so 
worship mc!^ Glory to me! how great is my majesty!^ 
I came forth fiorn Ihiyazid-ness as a snake from its 
skin. Then I looked. 1 saw that lover, beloved, and 
love are one, for in the world of uiiiheation all can he 
one.’'" lie was asked, “What is the lie said, 

“I am it.” “What is tlie /vovsv?” “I am it.” “What 
is the Tablet and the Pen ? ” I am thoy.*^^' 

(c) It is related that he was asked, “ How didst thou gain 
this rank, and by wluit means didst thou win unto t his 
station?” lie answered: “One night in my boyhood 
I came forth from lli.'stdm. The moon was shining, and 
everything was still. T saw a Presence beside which 
the eighteen thousand worlds appeared as an atom. 
Agitation fell upon me, and a mighty emotion over- 
whelmed me. I cried, ‘ O Lord I a court of this 
grandeur, and so empty ! ^Vorks of this sublimity, 
and such loneliness ! ' Then a voice came from heaven, 
saying, ‘The court is empty, not because none comcN, 
but because We do not will ; since it is not everyone^ 
with face unwashed that is worthy to enter this court.’ ” " 
For twelve years I was the smith of my soul. I put 
it in the furnace of austerity and burned it in the fire 
of combat and laid it on the anvil of reproach and 

1 T.A. i, 162, 21. 

^ T.A. i, 1G8, 24. 

» T.A. i, 137, 0. 

4 T.A. i, 140, 14. 

6 T.A. i, 160, 11. 

« T.A. i, 171, 18. 

’ T.A. i, 165, 20. 
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smote upon it with the hammer of blame, until I made 
of my soul a mirror. Five years I was the mirror of 
myself, and was ever polishing that mirror with divers 
sorts of worship and piety. Then, for a yj^ar, I gazed 
in contemplation. Op my waist I saw a girdle^ of 
pride and vanity and self-conceit, and reliance on 
devotion, and approbation of mj" works. I laboured 
for five years more, until lliat girdle became cut and 
I professed anew. I looked and saw that all 

created tilings were d(‘ad. I pronounced four ifilMvs 
over lliein and returned from tlio funeral of them all, 
and witliout int rusion of creature, through God’s help 
aIon(', I attained unto God.- 

Witli the exception of llayazid and Abii Sa‘id al- 
Kharraz, the Siifis of the third century keep the doctrine 
nf faiHi in the background and seldom use the language 
of unguarded pantheism. They arc anxious to harmonise 
Sufiisra with Islam, to hold an even balance between 
the Law and the Truth. Of course they do not succeed 
in tliis, but. lh(' necessity is felt of maintaining a certain 
reserve. Wliile Bayazid and his followers, called Tayfuris 
spoke and acted as God- intoxicated men, 
the great majority of Sufis at this time agreed with 
Junayd in preferring “the path of sobriety.” The Koran 
and the Sunna wore proclaimed to he the standard to which, 
not speculation only, but also spiritual feelings and states 


’ Tho prdlf (■'jouidr) llio symliol of Zoioii'.triiiiiism, i.c. ol duality. 

- T.A. i, niii, 0. It to coiupaii! tliis pootioal description ol 

the my&tic’s ascent -with the .\r:ibic vor‘«iou ((iu^hayri, ofi, ])enultimaie line): 


^ S' 

j\jj jCJ AjcJsJ ci u:: 

^ Jloi \ <ukji o 
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must conform.^ Great stress was laid on the ascetic, moral, 
and devotional aspects of Sufiisni. “ Our principles,*’ said 
Sahl b. ‘Abdullah al-Tustari, “ arc six : to liold fast by the 
Book of God, to model ourselves upon the ApONtlo (may 
God bless him and bis family and ^rant them peace !), to eat 
only what is lawful, to refrain from hurting* yx'ople even 
though’ they hurt us, to avoid forbidden things, and to 
fulfil obligations without delay.”- “ We derived Si'diism,” 
said Junayd, “not from disputation, but from hunger and 
abandonment of the world and the breaking of familiar ties 
and the renunciation of what men account good.”*^ On the 
other hand, it was recognised that when the Suli, after 
painfully mounting the steps oF the mystic ladder, at last 
reached the summit of Divine knowledge, all his words and 
actions were holy and in harmony witli the s])irit of the 
Divine law, however they might seem to conflict with its 
letter. Hence “the hypocrisy of gnostics is better than the 
sincerit}’’ of neophytes.”^ 

To recapitulate the main points uliich I have endeavoured 
to bring out — 

(1) Sufiism, in the sense of ‘ mysticism * and ‘ quietism,! 
was a natural development of the ascetic tendencies 
which manifested themselves withiu Islam during the 
Umayyad period. 

(2) This asceticism was not independent of Christian 
influence, but on the whole it may be called a Mu- 
hammadan product, and the Sufiism which grew out 
of it is also essentially Muhammadan. 

(3) Towards the end of the second century a.ti. a new 
current of ideas began to flow into Sufiism. These 
ideas, which are non-Islamic and theosophical in 
character, are discernible in tlie sayings of Ma‘ruf 
al-Karkhi (t 200 a.ii.). 

^ See, for example, Qushayri, 17, 4 from loot = Kafahut^ 43, 3 from foot; 
T. A. 329, 2 ; QusliajTi, 22, 10 hqq. 

2 T.A. i, 261, 4. 

Qushayri, 21, penultimate line. 

* Qushayii, 112, 18. 
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(4) During the first half of the third century a.h. the 
new ideas were greatly developed and became the 
dominating element in Siifiism. 

(6) The man who above all others gave to the Sufi 
doctrine its permanent shape was DhuT-Niin al-Misri 
(t 245 A.H.). 

(6) The liistorical environment in wliich this doctrine 
arose points clearly to Greek philosophy as the source 
from which it was derived. 

(7) Its origin must bo sought in If eo- Platonism and 
Gnosticism. 

(8) As the tlieosopliical element in Siifiism is Greek, so 
the extreme pantheistic ideas, which were first 
introduced by Abii Yazid (Bdyazid) al-llistami 
(t 2(il A.H.), arc Persian or Indian. The doctrine 
of fand (self-annihilation) is probably derived from 
the Puddhistic ISIirvana. 

(9) During the latter part of the third centurj^ A.ir. 
Siifiism became an organised system, with teachers, 
pupils, and rules of discipline ; and continual efforts 
were made to show that it was based on the Koran 
and the Traditions of the Prophet. 


II. 

The following list of definitions, which occur in the Rimla 
of Qushayri, the TadhJdrafu^ I-Au'Hyd of Faridu'ddin ‘At^r, 
and the Nafahdtidl-Uns of Jami, is tolerably complete, but 
I have omitted a few of comparatively modem date and 
minor interest, as well as several anonymous definitions to 
which no date can be assigned. It will be seen that from 
the first definition, by Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi (f 200 a.h.), to the 
last, by Abii Sa‘id b. AbiT-Khayr (t 440 a.h.), a period of 
almost two and a half centuries comes into reckoning. The 
definitions are of all sorts — theosophical, pantheistic, ethical, 
epigrammatic, etymological. No one nowadays is likely to 
dispute the derivation of * Sufi ^ from niif (wool), but these 
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definitions stow very plainly that such was not the Tiew 
taken by the Sufis themselves, for against a single case in 
which the word is connected with mf there are twelve which 
allude to iti^ supposed derivation from mfd (purity). Some 
definitions occur only in Arabic, pthers only in Persian, and 
a large number in both languages. I have always given 
the Arabic version whenever I found it in Qushayri’s Rimla 
or in the NafahdhCUTJm. Doubtless it would be possible 
to discover an Arabic original for most of the Persian 
definitions preserved in the Tadhkiratu' l-AwUyd, if similar 
works in Arabic were thoroughly searched. 

1. Ma'riif al-Karkhi (t 200 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is: to grasp the verities and to renounce 
that which is in the hands of men. (Qushayri, 149, 
1 ; T.A. i, 272, 4.) 

2. Abu Sulayman al-Darani (t 215 a.h.) : 

jJIjJ ^ Jjij ^ yi ^ 

Tasawwuf is this : that actions should be passing over 
the Sufi (i.e. being done upon him) which are known 
to God only, and that he should always be with God 
in a way that is known to God only. (T.A. i, 233, 19.) 

3. Bishr al-H&fi (t 227 a.h.) : 

The Sufi is he that keeps a pure heart towards God. 
(T.A. i, 112, 13.) 

4. Dhu’l-Nun (t 245 a.h.) : 

He was asked concerning Tasawwuf, and he said : 
“ They (the Sufis) are folk who have preferred God 
to everything, so that God has preferred them to 

• everything.” (Qushayri, 149, 20 ; T.A. i, 133, 10.) 

J.R.A.fi. 1906. 
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6. Dhul-Niin : 

faXA\j cJ!^^ -? ^ 

j!b\j J W jAc ^kiu ^ Jy jjTj JU. 

The Sufi is such that, when he speaks, his language is 
the essence of his state, that is, he speaks no thing 
without being that thing ; and when he is silent his 
behaviour interprets his state and is eloquent of the 
detachedness of his state. (T.A. i, 126, 13.) 

6. Abii Tur&b al-Nakhshabi (f 245 a.h.) : 

^ ^ 

The Sufi is not- defiled by anything, and everything is 
purified by him. (Qushayri, 149, 19.) 

7. Sari al-Saqati (t 257 a.h.) : 

3j <wJ\ \ Jj&lSs? fUa-iLiiJ jJ-t W 

<d!1 

Tasawwuf is a name including three ideas. The Sufi is 
he whose light of divine knowledge (gnosis) does not 
extinguish the light of his piety ; he does not utter 
esoteric doctrine which is contradicted by the exterior 
sense of the Koran and the Sunna ; and the miracles 
vouchsafed to him do not cause him to violate the 
holy ordinances of God. (Qushayri, 12, 1 ; T.A. i, 
282, 20.) 

8. Abu Hafs al-Haddad (t cired 265 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is wholly discipline. (T.A. i, 331, 6.) 

9. Sahl b. ^Abdullah al-Tustari (t 283 a.h.) : 

^ji tiT*’* 
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The Sufi is he that regards his blood as shed with 
impunity and his property as lawful prey. (Qushayri, 
149, 9.) 

10. Sahl b. 'Abdullah j^l-Tustari : 

^ 

The Sufi is he that is purged of defilement and is filled 
with meditations, and in the vicinity of God is cut 
off from mankind; and earth and gold are equal in 
his eyes. (T.A i, 264, 1.) ^ 

11. Sahl b. 'Abdullah al-Tustari : 

b j cXxJI 



Tasawwuf is : to eat little, and to take rest with God, 
and to flee from men. (T.A. i, 264, 3.) 


12. Abii Sa'id al-Kharraz (f 286 a.h.) : 

J3 j\ ^ jV' j' J 3 


They asked concerning Tasawwuf. He said : “ The 
Sufi is made pure by his Lord, and is filled with 
splendours,.,and is in the quintessence of delight from 
praise of Qod.^' (T.A.) 


13. Summin al-Muhibb (f before 297 a.h.) : ® 


* The Arabic original is given by Suhrawardi in tlie *Awdnfu'l~Ma^dHf: 

^ aJJI J\ 

* According to ZakariyyG. al'An^ari (t 926 a.h.), who wrote a commentary on 

Qushayri’ 8 Misdla, is generally pronounced Sumndn. This saying is 

attributed to Ruwaym in the Nafahdty p. 105, last line. 
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Samnun was asked concerning Tasaw wuf. He answered : 

It is ibis, that thou shouldst possess nothing 
and that nothing should possess thee.” (Qushayri, 
148, 6 from foot.) 

14. 'Amr b. ‘Uthman al-Makki (f 291 a.h.) : 

^Arnr b. ‘TJthman al-Makki was asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said : ‘‘ A man should always bo 
occupied with that which is most suitable to him 
at the time.” (Qushajm, 14S, 8 from foot.) ^ 

15. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri (t 295 a.h.) : 

It is the attribute of the Sufi to be at rest when he 
has nothing, and unselfish when he finds anything. 
(Qushayri, 149, 9.)^ 

16. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

^ Ai fcXJl 


> Of. Qushayri, 36, 21 : <uf jj 

^ ^ JjCLA.ii “They say, ‘The Stifi is the son of his 

time,’ meaning thereby that he occupies himself with what is most suitable to 
him at the moment.” In other words, he must let himself be a passive instrument 
of the Divine energy. 

* Or, “ to be at rest when he is non-eidstent, and to prefer (non-existence) 
when he is existent.” Probably ^tXc and ore not used here solely in 

their philosophical sense. 
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The Sufis are they whose souls hare become free from 
the defilement of humanity and pure from the taint 
of self, and have obtained release from lust, so that 
they are at rest with God in the first rank and in 
the highest degree, and having fled from all besides 
Him they are neither masters nor slaves. (T.A.) 


17. Abu’l-Husaynal-Nuri: 


The Sufi is ho to whom nothing is attached, and who 
does not become attached to anything. (T.A.) 


18. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

^ lyiLLisf' is^ U-X1j ^^aA 

^^h,xi <0 % AJbA <0 ^Ai^i 

Tasawwuf is not a system composed of rules or sciences, 
but it is morals: i.c., if it were a rule it could be 
made one^s own by strenuous exertion, and if it were 
a science it could be acquired by instruction; but, 
on the contrary, it is morals — -form j/ourselces on the 
moral nature of Qod\ and it is impossible to come 
forth to the moral nature of God either by means of 
rules or by means of sciences. (T.A.) 


19. AbuT-Husayn al-Nuri : 

(— ftJilj t— j ^ uJtdJ 

Tasawwuf is freedom, and generosity, and absence of 
self-constraint, and liberality. (T.A.) 


20. Abu’l-Husayn al-Nuri : 

y^\ji «XL#^ LmSji 

Tasawwuf is, to renounce all selfish gains in order to 
gain the Truth. (T.A.) 
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21. Abul-Husayn al-Nurl : 

Tasawwuf is hatred of the world and love of the Lord. 
(T.A.) 

22. Junayd al-Baghdadi (f 297 a.h.) : 

It (Tasawwuf) is this : that the Truth (i.e. God) should 
make thcc die from tlij’^self and should make thee 
live in Him. (Qushayri, 148, If).) 

23. Junuyd: 

It is this : to be with God without attachment (to aught 
else). (Qushayri, 148, 4 from foot.) 

24. Junayd: 

Tasawwuf is violence : there is no peace in it. 
(Qusha}^!, 149, 5.) ^ 

25. Junayd : 

They (the Sufis) are one family: no stranger enters 
among them. (Qushayri, 149, 5.) 

26. Junayd : 

Tasawwuf is praise of God with concentration (of 
thought), and ecstasy connected with hearing (of 


> Cf. EuwajTn'B sa>Tiig: (read ^\Ji[uj) JJjJ U 

)Li \j\i (Qu8ha}Ti, 149, 17), the meaning of which is 

explained by * Abdullah al- An^hri in the Nafahdt, 84, 6 sqq. 
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the Koran^ Traditions, or the like), and practice 
accompanied with conformity (to the Koran and 
the Sunna). (Qushayri, 149, 6.) 

27. Junayd: 

^.U S, 

The Sufi is like the earth, on which every foul thing 
is thrown and from which only fair things come forth. 
(Qushayri, 149, 6.) 

28. Junayd: 

Jr Jji; 

l.5^- 

Verily, he (the Siifi) is like the earth which is trodden 
by the pious and the wicked, and like the clouds 
which cast a shadow over everything, and like the 
rain which waters everything. (Qushayri, 149, 7.) 

29. Junayd : 

Tasawwuf is : to be chosen for purity. Whoever is 
thus chosen (and made pure) from all except God is 
aSdfi. (T.A.) 

30. Junayd: 

J j j\jLs j Jjb 

The Sufi is he whose heart, like the heart of Abraham, 
has found salvation from the world and is fulfilling 
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God’s commwdment ; his resignation is the resigns* 
tion of Ishmael ; his sorrow is the sorrow of David ; 
his poverty is the poverty of Jesus ; his longing is 
the longing of Moses in the hour of communion ; and 
his sincerity is the sincerity of Muhammad — God 
bless him and his famil}^ and grant them peace ! (T. A.) 


31. Junayd : 




** Tasawwuf is an attribute wherein man abides. ” They 
said, '' Is it an-attributo of God oi of His creatures P ” 
He answered : ** Its essence is an attribute of God 
and its system is an attribute of mankind.” (T.A.) 


32. Junayd: 

They asked about the essence of Tasawwuf. He said : 
“ Do thou la}^ hold of its exterior and ask not con- 
cerning its essence, for that were to do violence to 
it.” (T.A.) 


33. Junayd : 

The Sufis are they who subsist by God in such sort that 
none knoweth but only He. (T.A.) 

34. Junayd: 

j' u'^ji j}>^ ) cyLL. 

ui*^ j y, j ^\mJu 
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Tasawwuf is : to purify the *heart from the recurrence 
of inborn weakness, and to take leave of one’s natural 
characteristics, and to extinguish the attributes of 
humanity, and to hold aloof from sensual temptations, 
and to dwell with the spiritual attributes, and to 
mount aloft by moans of the Divine sciences, and to 
practise that which is eternally the best, and to bestow 
sincere counsel on the whole people, and faithfully 
to observe the Truth, and to follow the Prophet in 
respect of the Law.^ (T.A.) 

35. Mimshdd al-Dinawari (t 299 a.h.) : 

Owol iJ^ J 

Tasawwuf is purity of heart, and to do what is pleasing 
to God Almighty, and to have no personal volition 
although you mix with men. (T.A.) 

36. Mimshdd al-Dinawari : 

Tasawwuf is : to make a show of wealth,^ and to prefer 
being unknown, that people may not recognise thee, 
and to abstain from everything useless. (T.A.) 

37. Abu Muhammad Ruwaym (t 303 a.h.) : 

^ This definition is ascribed by Sha'riini {Lawdqihy p. 160) to Abii ^Abdullah 
b. Eharif. 

* I.e. for fear of becoming known as a dervish. It is told of Ruwaym that 
** towards the end of his life he hid himself among the rich, but thereby he was 
not veiled from God.’* 
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Ruwaym was asked concerning Tasawwuf. He replied ; 
“ It is the self-abandonment of the soul with God 
according to His will.” (Qushayri, 148, fifth line 
from foot.) 

38. Ruwaym : 

JU;. ^ 

Tasawwui is based on three qualities : a tenacious 
attachment to poverty and indigence ; a profound 
sense of sacrifice and renunciation ; and absence of 
self-obtrusion and personal volition. (Qushayri, 148, 
last line.) 

39. 'All b. Sahl al-Isfahani (f 307 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is : to become quit of all persons save Him, 
and to make one’s self clear of others except Him. 
{NaJalidtuU-Uns, 116, 1.) 

40. Husayn b. Mansur al-Hall&j (t 309 a.h.) : 

He was asked concerning the Siifi, and he answered : 
" One essentially unique ; none turns towards him, 
nor does he turn towards anyone.” (Qushayri, 148, 21.) 

41. Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri (f 311 a.h.) : 

Abd Muhammad al-Jurayri was asked concerning 
Tasawwuf. He said : “ It is to enter into eyery 
lofty disposition and to go forth from every low 
disposition.” (QashB3rri, 148, 16.) 
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42 . Abu Muhammad al-Jurayri : 

j\^s^ u\y, 

Tasawwuf is : to be observant (of God) in all circum- 
stancbs and to be constant in self - discipline. 
(Qushayri, 149, 18.*) 

43 . Abu ‘Amr al-Dimashqi (f 320 a.h.) : 

^/ACJ S\XibLlk.4J 

Tasawwuf is : to bcnold the imperfection of the 
phenomenal world, nay, to close the eye to every- 
thing imperfect in contemplation of Him who is 
remote from all imperfection. [Nafahdtn'l • Uns, 
175, 14.) 

44 . Abu Bakr al-Kattani (t 322 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is a good disposition : he that exceeds thee 
in goodness of disposition has exceeded thee in purity 
of heart. (Qushayri, 140, 10.) ^ 

45 . Abu Bakr al-Kattdni : 

Tasawwuf is purity and spiritual vision. (T.A.) 

46 . Abu Bakr al-£attdni : 

j\ ^ ^ ^ 

jub 

The Sufi is he that regards his devotion as a crime for 
which it behoves him to ask pardon of God. (T.A.) 

^ In the T.A. this definition is rendered: ^ 
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47. Abu ‘AH al-Rudbb&ri (f 322 a.h.) : 

L_5^ fa— 9^«^aS>H 

Tasawwuf is : to alight and abide at the Beloved’s door, 
even though one is driven away therefrom. (Qushayri, 
149, 11.) 

48. Abu ‘AH al-Rudhb4ri : 

Sk^\ JIjj 

And he said also : “ It is the purity of nearness (to 
God) after the defilement of faniess.” (Qushayri, 
149, 12.) 

49. Abu ‘Ali al-Rudhb4ri 

lcV?»'7.^ y \jtJ y 

The Sufi is he that wears wool with purity of heart, 
and makes his ‘ self ’ taste the food of maltreatment, 
and casts the world behind his back, and travels in 
the path of Mustafa.^ 

50. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murla‘ish (t 328 A.H.). 

y y ^ AJ y Cj ^ \ 

They asked him, “What is Tasawwuf?” He repHed, 
“It is ambiguity and deception and concealment.” 
{Nafahdtu'' 230, last line.) 

51. ‘Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Murta‘ish : 

au^ ^ AA^ y litolb AyA faiiLtf t 

Ijblka 

The Siifi is he that becomes pure from all tribulations 
and absent (in spirit) from all gifts. (T.A.) 

^ i.e. the Chosen One = the Prophet Mu\iammad. This saying, as 

quoted here, occurs in the Supplement to the T.A. It is also found (mth 
omission of the final clause) in the body of that work, where it is ascribed to 
Ahd ‘AbduUali b. Khafif (t 331 a.h.). 
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52. Abu’l- Hasan al-31uzayyin (f 328 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to one’s self be led to the Truth. 
(Qusliayri, 140, 18.) 

* I 

53. Abii ‘Abdullah b. Khafif (f 331 a.h.') : 

Tasawwuf is patience under the events of destiny, and 
acceptance froni tlie hand of Almighty God, and 
travelling over desert and highland. (T.A.) 

54. Abii Bakr al- A Visit! (t after 320 a.h.) ; 

The Siifi is he that speaks from consideration, and 
whose inmost heart Las become illuminated by 
reflection. (T.A.) 

55. Abu Bakr al-Shibl! (f 334 A.ii.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to sit with God without care.' (Qushayri, 

i49, 13.) 

66. Abd Bakr al-Shibli ; 

AJyis 

The Sufi is separated from mankind and united with 
God, as God hath said, “ And I choae thee for myself,*^ * 
i.e. He separated him from all others ; then he said. 
Thou ahalt not see (Qushayri, 149, 15.) 

^ So J&mi. Qushayri gives the date of his death as 391 a.ii. 

^ In the Nafahdt, 90, 4 from foot, this definition is attributed to Junayd. 

* Koran, xx, 43. 

•* Koran, vii, 139. 
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57. Abd Bakr al-Shiblf : 

✓ 

Tasawwuf is a burning flash of lightning. (Qushayri, 

i49, 16.) 

58. Abu Rakr al-Shibli : 

The Sufis are children in the bosom of God. (Qushayri, 
149, 16.) 


59. Abii IJakr al-Shibli : 

It (Tasawwuf) is, to be guarded from seeing the 
phenomenal world. (Qushayri, 149, 16.) 

60. Abii Bakr al-Shibli : 

Tasawwuf is this : that the Sufi should be even as he 
•was before he came into existence. (T.A.) 

61. Abii Bakr al-Shibli : 

p 

^U3\ Sa-Mff 

Tasawwuf is control of the faculties and observance of 
the breaths,^ (T.A.) 

62. Abii Bakr al-Shibli ; 

4X2^ ^ iX^b 

The vSufi is a true Sufi only when he regards all 
mankind as his own family. (T.A.) 

' The practice of holding: the breath, like that of carrying rosaries (Qushayri, 
22, 19), seems to be of Indian origin (cf. Von Kremer, Oiilturgeschiehthohe 
StreifzuffCf p. 48 sqq.). Among the sayings of B&yazid al-Bist^i we find, 
“ For gnostics, worship is observance of the breaths” (T.A. i, 162, 10). 
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63. Abu Sa*id Ibnu’l-A'rabi (f 340 a.h.) : 



The whqle of the Tasawwuf consists in abandonment of 
superfluities. {NaftihatiCl-JlHs, 248, 2.) 

64. Abu’l-IIasan al-Biishanji (t 347 a.h.) : 

They asked concerning Tasawwuf. lie answered : 
‘‘ Deficiency of hope and incessant devotion to 
work.” (T.A.) 

65. Ja‘far al-Khuldi (f 348 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to throw one’s self into servility and to 
come forth from humanity, and to look towards God 
with entirety. (T.A.) 

66. Abu ‘Amr b. al-Najid (t 366 a.h.) : 

• jy^\ uJjL^ 

Tasawwuf is to be patient under commandment and 
prohibition . (T.A.) 

67. Abu ‘Abdullah al-Rudhbiri (f 369 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to renounce ceremony, and to use 
an afiected elegance,^ and to discard vainglory, 
{NafahatiC 300, 11.) 

68. Abu Muhammad al-Rasibi (t 367 a.h.) : 

ijlau Jj:?! o ^ 

£lega ace was a characteristic of the zindiqs. Some SOfis, e.g. the 
Mal&matis, pretended to be zindiqs in order to escape the reputation of holiness. 
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The Siifi is not a Siifi until no earth supports him, and 
no heaven shadows him ; until he finds no favour 
with mankind ; and until his resort in all circum- 
stances is to the most high God. {Na/ahdtuU-Uns,^ 
304, 8.) 

69. Abu’l-Hasan al-Husri (t 371 a.h.) : 

Julb [iUAj w ] 

JutJ tj d-^s«jfcX3^1%X^ 

The Calipli said, “ What is Tasawwuf ? He answered : 
“ It is this, tliat the Sufi does not take rest or 
comfort in anything in the world except God, and 
that ho commits his affairs to Him who is the Lord 
and who Himself oversees that which lie has pre- 
destined. What remains after God unless error P 
When he has found the Lord, he does not again 
regard any other thing/' (T.A.) 

70. Abu'l-Hasan al-Husri : 

LiJ ^ 1—9 ^ Cl* -xw > i 

jijJ cij ^ (J^ \r ^ 

The Sufi is he that, having once become dead to 
(worldly) taints, does not go back thereto, and having 
once turned his face God ward, does not relapse there- 
from ; and passing events in no wise affect him. (T.A.) 

71. Abu'l-Hasan al-Husri : 

I— ^ AA3 <UJO ujyi ^ 

The Sufi is he whose ecstasy is his (real) existence, and 
whose attributes are his veil, i.e., if a man knows 
himself, he knows his Lord. (T.A.) 
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72 . Abu^l-Hasan al-Husn : 

The Sufi is he whom they do not find existent after 
their own existence.^ (T.-4-) 

73 . Abu’l-Hasan al-Husfi : 

Tasawwuf is, to have a heart pure from the defilement 
of oppositions. (T.A.) 

74. Abu 'Uthman al-Maghribi (f 373 a.h.) : 

^ (jAij y tmJy^ 

Tasawwuf is severance of tics and rejection of created 
things and union with the (Divine) realities. (T.A.) 

75 . Abu’l-* Abbas al-Nahawandi (t about 400 a.h.) : 

Tasawwuf is, to keep one’s state hidden and to bestow 
honour on one’s brethren. (T.A.) 

76 . Abu’l-Hasan al-Khurq&ni (t 425 a.h.) : 

*^y^ y y *^yi^ iSy^ ^ i^y*p 

The Siifi is not a Sufi in virtue of patched cloak and 
prayer-carpet, and the Sufi is not a Sufi by rules 
and customs ; the true Sufi is he that is nothing. 
{NafahdtuH~UnSy 337 , 6 .) 

77. Abu’l- Hasan al-Khurqani : 

iXij y ^y^ ^ A— ^ ^yy ^Jyj tSy^ 


IS 


J.B.A.I. 1906. 


^ I.e. he only exists in God. 
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The Sdfi is a day that needs no sun, and a night that 
needs no moon or star, and a not-being that needs no 
being. {NafahdUi'I-Uns, 337, 7.) 

78. Abii Sa'id b. Abi’l-Khayr (f 440 a.h.) : 

They asked the Shaykh, ‘‘What is Tasawwuf?’’ He 
said : “ To hy aside what thou hast in thy head, to 
give what thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil 
from w'hatsocver befalls thcc/' {Nafahaiu^l- UnSy 
345, 12.) 
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XII. 

AUEANGZ£B*S REVENUES. 

By II. BEVERIDGE. 

TTIIIE late Mr. Edward Thomas made an oxamiiaitioii of 
the revenues of the ^Foo^hal Empire, and, anionj? 
other things, c^ave tables for Anrnniyzeb’s revenues for the 
years 1051-5, 16(^1- 1 (P), 1097, and 1707. Ibii he 
omitted to notice the statistics ^iven in the Minltu-l-^Aiilam, 
and which relate, ai)parently, to the year 1078 A.n. or 
1068 A.i). They are very full, and api)ear to hav(‘ been 
carefully compiled. The author, whether he was llakhtawar 
Khan or, as is more likely, .Muhammad Baqi?, was in 
Aurangzeb’s service and had ^ood opportunities of acquiring 
information. The paragraphs have been translated by 
Sir TTeiiry Elliot, and appear in his Hi story, vol. vii, 
pp. 102 et scq., but his manuscript was probably not pc'rfoct’, 
and the translation is not (]uite correct. Tiutely 1 havo 
been reading the ])ara graphs in the copy of thii Mirat 
belonging to our Soedety and described by Mr. Jlorley, 
and I have also consulted the ilSS. in the British IMuseum. 
The account begins in what the writer calls the Third 
Numayish of the Seventh AnTyish, and at p. 252/^ of the 
R.A.S. copy. First, the length and breadth of the empire 
are given both in royal [hdd^d/n) kos and in ordinaiy 
(rasmi) kos, that is, kos commonly used in most parts of 
India; the writer stating that the royal kos is one of 5,000 
cubits (zard*) of the dimension of 42 finger-breadths, and 
that 2 such kos are equal to ordinary kos. Here 
it may be parenthetically remarked that Oriental writers 
commonly call the distance from west to east length, and 
that from north to south breadth, a mode of speaking 
^"Hich seems to agree writh the etymology of the words 
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longitude and latitude. According to the Mirat, then, the 
length of the empire from Laharl Bandar in Scinde to 
Bandilsal ihana in Bengal was 994 royal kos or 1,740 common 
ones, and the breadth from tlu' Tibet frontier and Cashmere 
to the fort of Sliolilpur was 072 royal kos or 1,170 common 
ones. As regards the first of thes(‘ starting-points, Laharl 
Bandar was a port, now dc'st^rted, at an old mouth of the 
Indus, for an account of which see Elliot, i, Appendix, 
p. 374, but Bindiisal, or Bandasal, T have not been able to 
identify. In Tiefeiitlialer, \'o]. i, ])p. 19 and 20, it ai)pears as 
Bandanil, and is d(‘sc*ribed as 30 kos from Sjdhet, and as 
on tlie frontiers of (''achar. In the Mirat it is also described 
as 30 kos from Syllu t, and I presume this means in an 
easterly direction. I think that thc' proper spelling must 
be Bandasal, and not Bindasal as in Elliot, and that the 
word may be (jonipared witli the names Blutarband and 
Bahirbaiid gnen to two tracts in the Ilungpore district. 
Possibly the true s])elling should be Bandasal, and the 
meaning is Terminus or the True Boundary. The 30 kos 
from Sylhet are royal kos, and an idea of the distance 
may be obtained from the statement that Jahangirnagar, 
‘^commonly called Dhaka,’^ is described as 87 kos distant 
from Wylhet. Taking 12 common kos as the length of 
a day’s journey, it would require 145 stages, or 4 months 
2< days, to travel from west to east of the empire, and 
98 stages, or 3 months 10 (.^) days, to travel from north 
to south of it. The above estimate of distance is more 
moderate than ‘Abdu-l-IIamid’s in the Badshahnuma, for 
he makes the length from Laharl Bandar to Sylhet about 
2,000 royal kos, and the breadth from the fort of Bast (in 
Afghanistan) to the fort of Ausa (the Owsa of the maps, 
in the Hyderabad territory, and not. Orissa, as Thomas has 
it) about 1,500 (royal .^^) kos. See the Bib. Ind., 2nd ed., 
p. 709. 

In Shah Jahan’s time the number of provinces or Subahs 
was twenty-two, and to these 'Abdu-l-Hamid adds the 
Vilayat of Baglana, and the total revenue was 8 and 
80 liror% of rfdws, or £22,000,000. In Aurangzeb’s rei^. 
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though the empire was cnhirged towards the south, it was 
diminished towards the north, and so there were only 
19 Subahs instead of 22 or 23, but the number of parganas 
or districts was greater, being 4,440 as against 4,3o0. The 
last four entries in ^Abdu-I-HamicVa list (ride Thomas, p. 28) 
disappear in the Miriit, for Balkh and Badakhshaii had 
been surrendered to tlie I'zbegs, Qandahilr had boon taken 
by Persia, and Baglana had been absorbed in Khandesh. 
Instead, too, of Baulatabad and Telingaiui we have 
Aurangabad and Zafarabad, i.e. Bldar. The total revenue 
shown in the Miriit is higher than ‘Abdu-l-Hamid’s, being 
0 arbs 24 krors 17 lacs 10,082 dams, or upwards of 
£23,000,000. It is added in Elliot^s translation tliat out 
of the 9 arbs odd, 1 arb and 72 krors odd were hhalim, that 
is, were paid to the royal treasiir}", iind that the assignments 
of jdijlrddrii or tlie remainder was 7 arbs ol krors odd. 
But this does not appear to be a correct translation. The 
Mirat does not moan, I think, that Aurangzeb\s rc'venue 
was only 1 arb 72 krors odd dams, i.e. about £1,500,000, 
and that the remainder, amounting to £18,500,000, 
went as iankJurdh or assignments to the jcTgIrdars. The 
word which Elliot has translated * remainder ’ is the 
technical term jmibdfji, Avhich accrording to Wilson means 
lands set apart for jagir grants if required and the revenue 
from lands so reserved and not yet alienated. And it is 
significant that the expression in the original is u pathaqi, 
and the paibdqi^^ not ‘‘ or the remainder as in Elliot. 
Evidently what is meant here by the word Ihdhm is the 
revenue of the Crown lands, and not the total amount of 
land revenue received by the emperor. A similar division 
of the revenue is made by ‘Abdu-l-Hiimid (id., p. 713), and 
he adds, “Formerly there was not so much l^dlim; during 
this reign it has come to this amount on account of the 
extension of the empire.” He too makes the khdlim revenue 
a very small portion of the whole, viz. 1 arb and 20 krors 
out of 8 arbs and 80 krors. The detailed account of the 
revenue from each province given in the Mirat differs from 
the tota^tated there, for the aggregate of the figures comes 
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to about 9 arbs and 48 krors, or 24 krors more than the 
total. But such discrepancies arc of common occurrence 
in Oriental writers. It may be noted that by some mistake 
of the copjust the revenue of Akbarabad, thati is, Agra, is 
understated in the 11.A.S. copy and made the same as that of 
Ahmadabad, that is, Gujrat, and that in Elliot, id., p. 164, 
the number of the maUuh in the Tatta, i.e. the yeinde, 
province has been wrongly included in the revenue. The 
correct figures ai*e 57 inahals and 74,086,900 diims. Tlio 
figures given in the Miratu-l-‘Aalaiii are interesting, as they 
substantially agi‘eo with the official return of Aurangzeb’s 
revenues for 1(154-5 (Thomas, p. 35 j, and also with Bernier's 
figures (id., p. 37). Thomas remarks that Bernier is 
“ a witness for whom the greatest reliance might ha\e 
been claimed had ho expressed more confidence in his 
own returns.” Some people may think that this diffidence 
is an additional guarantee of good faith, and that Bernier's 
remark “ SuiA ant cc memoire que je ne crois pas trop exact 
ni veritable ” does not detract from the value of his figures. 

I observe that both Thomas and Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole 
quote Dr. Gemelli Carcri as a good authority for Aurangzeb’s 
reign. They apparently, then, do not consider that there 
is any foundation for the remark of Anquetil du Perron 
that Gemelli Careri ^^'us u Neapolitan who amused himself 
during a long illness with writing a book of travels round 
the world without ever quitting his chamber. Du Perron 
supports his remark, which is made in Tiefcnthaler, vol. ii, 
pp. 488-9, by a reference to a woik by Sir James Porter, 
who was ambassador at Constantinople in the eighteenth 
century. My friend Mr. Irvine has been good enough to 
look into the subject of Gemelli Careri's credibility, and the 
result seems to be that Carcri really travelled, but that he 
inserted many things in his book which were not the fruit 
of his own observations. Thomas makes use of Careri in 
rather a singular way. He quotes him as saying that the 
Moghal receives from only his hereditary countries, that is, 
exclusive of the conquests in the Deccan, £80,000,000, and 
makes the comment that this statement is highly interesting 
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on account of its close approach to that given from the 
independent testimony of Manucci. Now Manucci’s figures 
are £39,000,000, and Thomas assimilates them to Careri's 
monstrous total by doubling them, on the ground that. Manucci, 
or at least Catrou, says that Aurangzeb’s miscellaneous revenue, 
le casuel do rempire,” equals or exceeds his land revenue. 
This seems to me highly improbable. Moreover, Manucci’s 
£39,000,000 includes the revenues of the conquests in the 
Deccan, which Carcri expressly excludes. 
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. XIII. 

. DURGA; HER ORIGIN AND HISTORY. 

B. C. MAZUMDAH, M.ll.A S. 

T\URGA is a mif^hty Pauranic goddess ; and of all the 
forms of Siva’s Avifc or Sakti she is the most popular 
and greatlj" honoured in the province of Bengal. It is in 
the province of Bengal only that her PHja (worship) is 
celebrated with great pomp and idol -exhi bilion. By ‘ Puja’ 
the Anglo-Indian means now the Biirgil-I^nja festival of 
Bengal, during which all Ooverninent offices remain closed 
for one month. A new clay image of the goddess is made 
for the occasion, and it is enthroned on the sixth day of the 
light fortnight of the month Asvinu. Sh(‘ is wc»rshipped 
during the throe days next following, and is then immersed 
in water on the DasamI day. These are all very widely 
known facts, but I mention them with a distinct j)urpose in 
view, as will be shown later on. 

I. 

I need hardly point out that neither the Vedas nor the 
old Vedic literature knew the name of this mighty goddess. 
Dr. A. A. Macdonell has shown in his excellent edition of 
the Brhaddcvatil that one solitary, meaningless mention of 
her name in that book (ii, 77) is an interpolation.^ Leaving 
aside the Mahabharata Samhita, we do not find any trace of 
her in any literature or epigraphic writings down to at least 
the fifth century a.d. It is necessary, therefore, to examine 
critically the chapters of the Mahabhiirata where Durga 
appears. 

■ ^ The name Durga does not seem to be mentioned either in the Ramayaigia or 
in Manu. 
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There arc two chapters in the Bombay edition of the 
Mahiibhilrata Samhita containing prayers p the goddess 
Durgii ; ^ they are the sixth of the Viriita Parvan and the 
twenty-third of the Bhisma Parvan. The B^^rdwan Raj 
family Mahiibharata docs not contain any chapter in the 
Vira^ Parvan devoted to a prayer to Durgii ; a very careful 
Bengali translation of this Mahabliiirata has been published 
by the proprietor of a journal named VaiigavasL It is to 
be noted that excepting these cliapters there is no mention 
even of her name elsewhere in the Samliita. The goddess, 
whose mythology is not given at all in the Mahabharata, 
either inde])endently or in connection with the worship 
of Siva or Skanda, is made the recipient of two stray 
prayers vcay loosely connected with the preceding and 
subst'quent chapters. This circumstance is alone sufficient 
to throw flonht on the genuineness of these prayer chapters. 
But I huro hcitcr puols to offer to show that they are very 
late interpolations. 

Rolvirhifi; first io ihc Durmast otrii in the Virata Parvan, 
we find the goddess described as daughter of Yasoda, the 
wife of Jsanda of the Cowherd tribe (iv, 6, 2), sister of 
Vasudeva (iv, (>, 4), living permanently on the Vindhya 
hills (iv, 0, 17), and w(»aring a peacock’s tail for her armlet 
(iv, G, 8). She is very dark in colour (iv, 6, 9), and 
possesses four heads and four arms (iv, 6, 8). She is 
a maiden, or Kumilrl BrahmacarinI (iv, 6, 7), and sways 
the worlds by remaining a maiden for ever (iv, 6, 14). It 
is also stated that it was she who killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iv, 0, 15), and that, as Kali, is fond of wine, 
flesh, and animals. She dwells on the Vindhya mountain 
(iv, G, 17). 

Now, first of all, she is not described as Parvati, wife of 
Mahildeva, in this chapter. To make her a wife of any 
god would also have been inconsistent with her character aa 
Xumarl for ever. In the eighth sloka she is compared to 
* Padma, wife of Narayana,’ but her own condition is given 


* See FausboU, “Indian Mythology,*’ p. 169. 
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as that of a Kumarl. This shows clearly that DurgS had 
not become Purvati when this chapter was composed. There 
is no hint thrown out that she had any relationship with 
the Himalaya, but, on the other hand, her orij^iu is distinctly 
given as from the family .of the Cowherds, and the Yindhya 
is described us her place of abode. She is associated here 
with the worship of Krsna, and is shown rather to h* the 
tribal goddess of the Gopas or Abhiras. 

The goddess Durgii of the l^uriinas is ‘ tapta-kclficana 
varnabha’ Gaurl, and not dark in colour, and she has ten 
arms and not four. Neither Durgil nor any other form of 
^va’s Sakti carries four heads on the shoulder. It is also 
to be noted that Durgii is not included in the Dasa Mahii- 
vidyas or the ten glorious forms of the Sakti. The assertion 
in the stotra that Durgii Idlled ilahisiisura is false according 
to the Mahabharata mythology, for it is distinctly mentioned 
in the Vana Parvan that Skanda, son of Agni, whom 
Mahiideva and Urnii w'orshii)ped for nascent glory, dis- 
tinguished himself specially by having killed the demon 
Mahisasura (iii, 230). 

Now I shall consid(T another important character of 
Durgii, that she is Yindhyavasiiii Kali and is very fond of 
wine and blood. During tbc early years of tlie sovcntli 
century a.d. wc find it often mentioned by Biiiiabhattu and 
others that the non- Aryans worshipped horrible goddesses 
in the Vindhya region by oflferiiigs of wine and blood. Till 
then, it seems, the Vindhyaviisiui had not obtained admission 
into the temples of the Hindus. Itither towards the end of 
the seventh or by the beginning of the eighth century a.i>. 
the poet Viikpati composed his Gaudavaho kiivya. In this 
book the goddess Vindhya vrisinl appears in double character ; 
she is called in clear terms non -Aryan Kiill, and at the 
same time declared to bo a form of Parvati herself.;^ Her 
worshippers till then are the Koli women and the Savaras 
wearing turmeric leaves for their garment. Offerings made 

In the Kadambari she is mentioned as the wife of &va, see Miss Bidding’^ 
tnmslation, pp, 49-60. 
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to her are wine and human blood (v/We slokas 270 to 338 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series edition). 

Tbi^‘ gives us some idea as to the time when, as a hymn 
in honour of Durgii as Vindhyaviisini, the sixths chapter of 
the Viriita Parvan was composed. »The twenty-third chapter 
of the llhisma Parvan is liopelcssly confused. All that has 
been said of Durgii in the sixth chapter of the Virata Parvan 
is fully repeated here', and still she is called the mother of 
Skanda (vi, ‘^3, 11), which is inconsistent with her character 
as KumiirT (vi, 23, 4). Tliough in the seventh i^loka she is 
said to hav(j her origin in the family of Isanda Gopa, yet 
KiiusikT, or born in ili(' family of Kusika, is another adjective 
given lier in the i‘ighlh sloka. 

It iq)})ear.s that when Durgii was merely a non-Aryan 
tribal gcKldess her non-Sanskritic name was also either 
Durgii or souK'niing uhich had a similar sound. The 
i*eason for tliis HU 2 ')])o.'hion is tlial for want of some orthodox 
gramma ti(‘al deri\'ation of tlie word a new and defective 
grammatical explanation liad to be thought out. Derivation 
of the name lias been given in the following words : 

Durgiit tarayasc Durge tat Ivam Durgii smrta janaih 
(iv, 0, 20). 

'Wliether Durgii had an independent existence as a tribal 
goddess and only later became one and the same with 
VindliyaviisinT, 0 ]‘ whether the goddess Vindhyavasinl in 
the process of evolution at the fusion of tribes became 
Durgii, is not easy to ascertain.^ But that there was once 
a Kumiiri Durgii, not belonging to the household of Siva, 
is borne out by the iiiterijolated stotras in the Mahiibharata. 


II. 

I shall now give some account of a hitherto unnoticed 
Kumiiri worship prevalent amongst the non- Aryan Sildra 
castes in the Oriya- speaking hill tracts in the District of 


^ See Bengal Census Report, 1901, vol. i, pp. 181-2, 
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Sambalpur, lying on the south-western border of Bengal. 
In this out-of-the-way place, only rc(;ently opened out by 
a railway line, all the dideroiit tribes r-tain to this day 
their old manners and customs, unaiTected by Brahmanie 
influence. The place is ex«tremely. interesting on that account 
for ethnographies researches. 

KultcT, Dumal, and Sud arc the Sudra casU‘s ot* Sambaljmr 
that celebrate the festival of Kuniarl-Osa in th(‘ I'lnar iiionth 
Asraia, from the eighth day of its daik lort night to the 
ninth day of the light fortnight. Though the Brahman 
priests officiate in all th(‘ religious and doiii(‘stiv‘ cerc'inonies 
of these people, the worship of the god(l(‘ss Ki iaari during 
this festival is wholly and solely ])erfoniLed by the unmarried 
girls of these Sudra people. It is a le-ti\al of the maidens 
for a maiden goddess. The word ().>a secans to he a con- 
traction of the Oriva term Fpas (S iuskrit Ut)a\asa). On 
the Krsna Astanu day the maidens, singing spi‘cial songs, 
go out in large companies from the village's in (juest of good 
clay for making an image of the goddess Kuniarl. They 
themselves fashion the idol in a rud(‘ form and b(‘sTn('ar it- 
with vermilion. They sing and dance eveuy day in honour 
of the goddess, and that is the only thing they do to 
worship her. 

In some villages, owing Aery likely to the Brahinanic 
influence, the figures of Ilara-rarvatl and Luksmi are 
painted by the girls on the walls, in addition to the figuri» 
of Kuinari. But this shows more unmistakably that this 
Kumarl is separate from, and has no connection with, the 
renowned consort of Mahadeva. 

Some of the songs chanted for worshipping the goddess 
are interesting as giving some clue to the history of the 
festival. I notice here particularly two lines of one song; 
they are — 

“Asvine Kumarl janam 
Gopinl-kule pujan.” 

*It was in the month AiSvina that the goddess Kumari was 
l)om, and in this month she is worshipped by the females 
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of the tribe of the Cowherds. Is not, then, this Kumari 
the same whom we meet with in the interpolated chapters 
of the Mahabharatu as ‘ Nanda-gopa-kule jata * ? 

Sukla Astami is the principal day of the whole festival ; 
and the maidens sing and dance that day almost un- 
ceasingly, on the village gri*en, till late at night. It is 
worth noting tliat that is the very day regarded as very 
important and lioly in Bengal during the Durga - Piija ; 
and special fasting is ob.ser\('d by the Bengali Hindus on 
tliat day eali(‘d Halia-AMaini fgreat Astami). I should 
further notie(' tliat it is ev('n n(>w a custom in many villages 
in the J)istri(*t of 24 Parganas in Bengal, that on this 
MahcT-Astami day a Brahman maiden is to bo worshipped 
by otluT maifh'iis by olfering her new cloth, vermilion, and 
flowers. 

Again, on tlie day next following, tluit is, on the !Xavami 
day, the non-Aryan maidmis of Sambalpur sing some luirdly 
decent songs in honour of their maiden goddess. For this 
reason the songs of the girls in general during the Xumarl- 
(.)sii (called Dalkhai songs by many people) are unfortunately 
believed by outsiders to lu' wholly indecent. I may draw the 
attention of readers to the fact that the custom of singing 
obscene songs on the Navami day during the Durgii-Puja 
in Bengal was v('ry widely prevalent throughout the lower 
province of Bengal some twcuit.y years ago, and even now 
this custom is in full force in many villages fur away from 
civilised ci'iitrivs. The Bengali jdjrase “ Xavamir Kheiid ’’ 
(obscene songs of Jfavami day) is well known throughout 
Bengal projier. 

After the comjdetion of worship on the Sukla NavamT 
day the non- Aryan maidens of Sambalpur throw the Kumari 
idol into water, singing songs meanwhile. I have stated 
already that the goddess Durgii is also immersed in water 
on the Da.'^mi day (called Vijayii Dasaml) in Bengal. 

As the Brahmans and other high - caste Hindus of 
Sambalpur do not take any part in the Kumiiri-Osa of 
the Sudras, and as the Durga -Pfijii in Bengal style is wholly 
unknown to the people of Sambalpur, no one will venture to 
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«ay that the lower-caste Sudras in those inaccessible hilly 
tracts imitated the Durga-Pujii of Bengal. Since the Durga- 
Piija is celebrated in Bengal alone in a form and style which 
strongly resemble the Kuinarl-Osa of Sanibalpur in many 
very important particulars, I may venture to think that it 
W’as from some non- Aryan tribes of Bengal (who were once 
akin to the Sildras of Sarabalpur and had great, influence 
all over the province of lower Bengal) that the Durga-Puja 
was borrowed by the Hind us. 

The influence of Brahmanism is nowadays .so very Mij)reinc 
in the province of Bengal tliat even tliose lnw-cast(' •|)eople 
who allow widow> to remarry, I'at fowls, and drink wine, 
elsewhere consider tliost' acts as d('grading and defiling. 
Consequently it is impossiblt' now to get any (‘videiuH* in 
this direction fr(mi the customs of any lowt'r-class people in 
Bengal proper. 

I mention anotlier fact in connection willi tlie DiirgiT- 
Piija rituals in Bengal. A plantiiiii-lrei' is eo\ered with 
a piece of cloth and is posted on the right siih‘ of tlie 
idol Durgil. This j)laiitaiii-li‘e(‘ is rt‘gardt‘d as tlie goddess 
Vana Durgii (Durgil who resides in forests), and slie is 
worshipped duly and carefully along w ith Durgil and other 
deities associated wuth her and r(‘pr(\s(‘n1ed tliere in the 
idol exhibition. As to wheiieo tliis Vana Din’gil came the 
Puriinus are silent, and the priests oiler no satisfactory 
explanation. That this Yana. Durga was a goddc'ss of some 
wild tribes seems pretty certain in the light of llu' facts 
already detailed. That in addition to th(‘ image of Durga 
a Vana Durgii has to be set up and propitiated, sliows that 
there was som(‘thing in the origin of the Piija which 
recognised a goddess other than tin' consort of Siva. 

The reward for w^hich the non-Aiyan maidens of Sambalpur 
hope by worshipping their Kumar! goddess is that their 
brothers may obtain a long life. Hence KumarI-< ).sa is known 
by another name, called Bhiii-Jiutia. Bhai means brother, 
and Jiiitia means that w'^hich gives long life. There is also 
a ceremony called Bhai-Dvitia in Bengal, which is per- 
formed by sisters for the longevity of their brothers, nearly 
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twenty days after the Durga-Puja. I strongly suspect that 
it is the Bhai-Jjiilia which has been transformed into Bhai- 
Dvitia in Bengal, since the latter as a Hindu ceremony is 
unknowTi in any other province of India. 

As the Kumarl-Pnja of the Tanlric cult is a medley of 
many things and requires a separate critical study, I have 
made no reference to it in tliis j)a2)er. 
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A POEM ATTEIBTJTED TO AL-SAMATI’AL. 

r»Y I). S. MARGOLTOrTll. 

TN the Jewish Qnurterhf for April, 1905, Dr.irirschleld 

published a poem discovered by liiiu in the Cambridge 
Gcnizah Collection, attributed to Samaii’al, and in Hebrew 
characters. This Saniau'al is naturally identified by him 
with the Jcwisli hereof Taiinii, whoso name is commemorat(‘d 
in an Arabic proverb, and to whom c(Ttain pocuis pre>erv(*d 
in the Asmafiyyal and the H ami? sail are ascribed. An 
account of him was given by Noldeke in his Bvitrafje zur 
Kemttniss der Pocsiv der n/fru Araiwr, iStJl, jip. 57-04. 
Verses would naturally be ascribc'd to such a person, as it is 
the habit of the Arabs to attribute' at least, a few to almost 
every famous man; thus they can reciti^ to us the ode in 
which Adam bewailed Abel. Samaii’al being a jiei’son on 
the confines of myth and history, the supjiosition that any 
verses ascribed to him were really by him is extremely 
hazardous. 

The noble poem in the Hamasuh beginning “ If a man’s 
honour be not stained, any garment he wears befits him,” 
has other claimants besides Samau’al ; Ibii Kutaibah, ed. 
de Goejc, p. 388, ascribes it to Dukain ; the mention of 
‘‘ a secure fortress ” in it is what has caused it to be 
attributed to Samau’al (Noldeke, l.c., p. 64). Besides this 
there are eleven verses collected by Noldeke, and seventeen 
published in Ahlwardt’s Asmafijwat, rhjuning in itu or aitUy 
of which, however, the first are in the wufir and the second 
in the khaflf metre, while a line closely resembling the 
second of these poems is quoted by JaWz (Bayan, ii, 86) 
in the karnil metre. Two of the verses (with, as usual, some 
variants) are quoted in the khaflf metre by the author of 
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Alif-Ba (i, 158) on the authority of Tha‘lab, on whose 
authority the same two with a third are produced in the 
Lisan al-^Arab, ii, 381. Of neither poem is the genuineness 
particular!}^ probable. The first is partly autobiographical, 
the author stilling that he wiis faithful in the matter of the 
Kindite’s cuirasses, whereas other people were apt to be 
unfaithful ; and thiit ‘Adiyil, his father according to most 
authorities, or his grandfijtlier according to Ibn Duraid, had 
built him ii fortress, witli ii supply of wiiter, and wanied him 
not to destroy it. Anyoiii‘ tn avIuuii the stor} of Samau’al 
was know]) could havi' cr>in])o>(‘d tlio linos without difficulty; 
and the n'uuiiiKh'i*, wliich iire coiimiouplaccs about wine and 
women, iiii* still cheaper. 

Tlie iMH'ni in the Asma'ivvat i*- religious in character, and 
contains ii conh ^sion of iaith in the resurrection, with an 
ac(*ouii1 of the origin of man, similar to many passages of 
the Koran. It is of intiTest tljat the language contains 
some slight Judaisms, i.e. word^ which should end in (h are 
made to rhyme with words (‘iiding in / ; this is noticed in 
the Nawiidir of Abil Zaid (p. KM) as a Judaism. The words 
in wliich it occurs are and rh^miing with 

y y , ^ 

etc. Abu Zaid quotes them as SamauhiVs. In 
L.A., ii, th(* mispicmunciation is said to be a sign of the 
dialect, of Khaibar, and tlu' author is called the Jew of 
Khaihn}\ and there foi^e a different person from Samaii’al, 
who was an inhahitant of Tainia. However, on p. 333 
two more vm-.ses are cited and a'^cril)ed to Samauhil, as usual. 
The chief importance of the 2 )o(‘m to th(‘ Moslems lay in its 
throwing light on an obscure ])hrase in the Koran (iv, 87) — 
niiilat, 'rabarl (Coiiini., v, 111) cites the verse in 'which 
this word occurs as ‘the Jew’s ’ ; Zamaklisharl as Samau’aTs. 
Probably, then, the verses were originally ascribed to ‘a Jew,’ 
and afterwards this poet was identified with Samau’al. 

Of the poem discovered by Dr. Ilirsclifeld there appears 
to be no trace in the Mohammedan records. That it was 
composed by a Jew is certain ; but it contains no archaisms, 
nor indeed any peculiarity that would cause us to assign ’it 
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an early date. So far as it has any metre, it favours the 
towTl and kiimil rhythms about equally : some verses and 
half-verses belong to one or other of these ‘ seas ’ decidedly ; 
in a few cases it is uncertain which is intended ; and some 
cannot be got into either. One would iinagiiu' tliat the 
author was very iin])erfcctly a(‘quaintcd witli the la\\s of 
Arabic versification. For there is little rn- no reason for 
supi^osiiig that the chief metrical irn'gularities are diK' to 
corruption of the tt'xt. That anyone should ventiir(' to write 
Arabic versos without knowledge of the nu'trical laws is 
surprising, but it would not be difficult to find paralhds to 
such hardihood. 

The genus of the ])oeui is, as irirschfeld rightly says, 
fah'hr or ‘boasting,’ in re])ly to someone who 

had depro(‘iated the Jewish race; w'(‘ should gatlier that this 
person was a Muliammc'daii, since the reply is mainly hasixl 
on statements of the t)ld Testanuait wliicli are confirnu'd by 
the Koran; and tlu' Koranic or ^loslein titles foi* the 
Hebrew’ heroes are ostcjitatioiisly eiii])loyi‘d : hnliin for 
Moses, hhalil for Abraham, tUmhiit for Isaac. Koranic usage 
is also to bo found in the w’ord used hu* the dividing oT the 
Itcd Sea ( SHrali ii, 47 ), and tlieiv is a[)])arently a mis- 
reading of the Koi'aii (ihid.), wdiicli state's tliat. we “ d row'll ed 
J') Pharaoh’s folk,” for w'hich the poet has 
as though J1 were' tlu' article*, which is not us(*d witli this 
proper name. The ])hras(M>logy e>l' Surah Mi, I fit), w here 

the miracles of the* wells accoi’ding to the' number of tlu^ 
tribes and the niaimn and epiails are describe'd, agree\s 
closely w’ith ve'rsc*s 19 and 20 of the ode. One or tw’e) 
details certainly are not confirnii'd by the Koran, but 
probably the poet felt lu' would satisfy his audie'iice if the 
bulk of his statements w'ere corrobeirated by that paramount 
authority. 

The other possibilit}’ — that we have here a pre'- Koranic 
ode and one which may have been utilizi'd by the Projihet — 
does not seem to commend itself. The epithets applied to 
tlie Hebrew heroes (quoted above) are Arabic words, in two 
oiit of the three cases derivatives of purely Arabic roots, 
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likcl}" enough to have been invented in a Mohammedan 
community, but by no means likely to have originated in 
a Jewish commuiiit}", which would cmploj’' either Hebrew 
words or Arabized forms of them. Moreover, 'the employ- 
ment of the phrase JsrUli for ‘this world and the 

next ’ implies a more decided theological terminology than 
we should credit the ‘ p('()])](' of the Ignorance ’ with 
possc‘ssing ; the bulk of the Arabs would have knomi of 
no Viy/V. Jiws or Christians would have had their own 
words for it. 

Pre-Koraiii(! origin being excluded, it is difficult to offer 
any conjecture as to the date of the composition. Attacks 
on the Je^^s a2)pear to have been common in all ages of 
Islam, and to tlie attacks naturally tliei'e were rejoinders. 
These rejoinders, if they were to be of any edeel, had to be 
based on the Koran; and those members of tolerated sects 
who int^jnded to enter the lists as controversialists, or indeed 
aspired to any considerable government employment, had to 
study the literature of the Mohammedans. Pious gram- 
marians refused to teach unbelievers the grammar of 
Sibawaihi (and probably other works on the same subje(*,t), 
because it contained texts of the Koran ; but the ordinary 
teacher, who li\ed by giving lessons, could not afford to be 
so particular. 

The practice of composing speeches or verses and ascribing 
them to some ancient heio was so common in Mohammedan 
antiquity as scarcely to need illustration. The choice of 
Samau’al as the ideal apologist, of the Jews in verse was 
both natural and felicitous. Ilis name was held in high 
honour among Moslems, and verses containing a confession 
of faith closely agreeing with Islam were ascribed to him by 
the Moslem tradition. An aj^olog)' put in his mouth, and 
couched in the language of the Koran, with special reference 
to the Biblical history recorded in that book, might well be 
received with favour and provoke little opposition. The 
author ruined his fair chance of success by forgetting to 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of Arabic metre, whence hia 
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performance became ridiculous. Somewhat similarly those 
forgers of charters given to Jews and Christians by the 
Prophet ordinarily forgot to ascertain the death-dates and 
conversion-dates of tlie witnesses whose names they appended 
to the deeds, which in consequence were shc'wn by simple 
inspection to bo fabrications. Since no one would accu.se the 
famous Samaii’al of Taima of inability to distinguish between 
the karail and the tawll metres, this apology never obtained 
the i^opularity which its author probably hoped, and hence 
it has only been preserv(‘d in a collection of waste-paper. 

The following is the text (reprinted with Dr. Ilirschf eld’s 
permission) with translation ’ : — 

( 1 ) 

JJIAj t— 

0 thou partu that hast found fault trifh nn/ mai<l(Ts, I will 
make my nphj he heard, I am not neglUjeni of thee. 

The last phrase is Koranic. 

And I will reeouni the ejrploitfi of chosen hy their 

Rahman u'ifh evidences and proofs. 

This verso is both metrically and grannnatically faulty, 
seems intended for 13y omitting the initial y we 

should get a kiimil verse, but the elif of ought not 

to be fixed, is technical in tliis scn&c. reads 

like a translation of ^SDN . 

* ^ W (8) 

He chose them barren and sterile fur the sake of the purity 
of strain wherewith my God had pruuleyed them, 

* IlirHchield’.s (jmendatione are indicated by the letter II. 

* MS. . 

» MS. (HO- 

‘ MS. nDKW (H.). 

‘ MS. hcxhrhr^' 
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The Samau’al of the Hamasah answers the charge of 
paucity of numbers. The syntax of the second half-verse 
is faulty. 

Of the fire and the sacrifice and the trials whereunfo they 
surrendered thcinseh:es and of love for the Perfect God. 

These words explain the ^ exploits ' of v. 2. The rhythm 
is tawil, but the second half is defective. The epithet 
‘ perfect ’ is probably due to metrical necessity. 

\ ( 5 ) 

This one was the Friend of God round whom He turned the 
fire into fragrant herbs as of gardens with quivering 
branches. 

Buidawl, on ISiirah xxi, 29, says Nimrod’s furnace was 
turned into a ^ garden/ 

^ \jJo h\ji iJLjLi (6) 

And this teas a victiJUy whom He redeemed by a ram whom He 
created anew, no dropping of the antelopes. 

The verse is defective, and the form is doubtful. 

Baidawj, on Surah xxxvii, 107 : Some say it was a ram 
from Paradise, others an antelope from Thabir.” 

6 (7) 

And this was a Prinee, trhom He chose and on whom He 
bestowed ])i'ivileges, and named Israel, first-born of the 
ancients. 

The verse is defective. 

And God made them honourable in this world and the next, 
even as He did not make them subject to any tyrant (P). 

> MS. 'tSk (H )- 
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The verse is defective. appears to stand for 

The employment of and for the two worlds is 

probably post-Koranic ; in the Koran is found for 

‘the present world/ and is likely to have been 

invented to give it a jingling antithesis like and 
and , etc. 

Did He no^ favour their posterity ichom He guided, and bestotc 
on them excellencies and gifts ? 

The first half is unnietrical and defective in sense. 

wJ-iUl Cjjui (10) 

n o IjU i»^ ! Li j 

Listen to a boast that Ml leave the heart dazed and kindle fire 
in the inmost ribs, 

lS (11) 

And inspire bewilderment and give birth to wonder, and throtv 
as it were confusion in the entrails. 

^ 

Are we not children of Egyjd the plagued, for whom Egypt 
was struck with ten plagues ? 

This seems to be the sense; it would, however, require 

' MS. Dna ^■ 

> MS. Nn'?a- 

» MS. 

* MS. n'S'V 

» MS. Ua (H.). 

• MS. ‘T5f25*7K- 
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lil (13) 

Are ice not the children of the split scti, and those for whom 
the Pharaoh was drowned on the dap of the charge ? 

, ^ Pharaoh ’ ought not to have the article. See above. 

^ji ^ (J' c/jM' (1^) 

And the Creator brought him out to the nation that He might 
show His signs with His continuous goodness. 
is the vulgar pronunciation of . 

And that its people might secure the plunder^ even the gold 
above the sword-belts. 

The verse is defective. Perhaps 

^ liJ! (16) 

pP Jtj 

Are we not children of the Sanctuary for whom there was set 
up a cloud to give them shade throughout their journeys ? 

The verse is ungrammatical and unmetrical. 


Uil* ^ j l-ix^ (1^) 

It was a protection from sun and rainSy keeping their hosts 
safe from the fierce hot wind. 

JjLiJl (18) 

Most of the verse is lost. Probably the words are 
intended for meaning ‘like arbours.* 

* MS. 133. 

2 MS. ITIJ. 

3 MS. ua (H.). 
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U ( 19 ) 

Are we not the children of the qnaih and manna, and them 

for whom the rock poured forth sweet wafers ? 

% 

J-5l^ \j^j3 . JAj: ^Jlz (20) 

Whme fountains f owed aa^ordnuj to the numhrr of the tribes, 
meet and limpid water whose taste chantjed not. 

ojU' aj. (21) 

And they abode in the desert a whole generation, iuing fed by 
their Creator with the best ofjoods. 

JjUJ\ \p J*il] i^} -T-'y Jfi (Jj (22) 

Neither did any garment upon them urar out, nor did they 
require fresh 2)atchesfor their shoes. 

And He set up a light like a pillar before them, flashing hope 
like dawn unceasing. 

^ ^Ar^Aj llwuJl (24) 

Are tve not sons of the Holy Mountain and of that which 
humiliated itself before God on the day of the earthquakes ? 
is a Moslem iiamo for God (Surah xix, 23). 

Jjl3? JlS' «Li^pJuLi SJ jj Jjjplj LIjUiJ (25) 

Did it not how down its head (?) humbly, and teas it not 
exalted by the Creator over all that is high ? 

JlIsj- sometimes means ‘ thatch.’ Hero it appears to stand 

for the ^ roof/ or ‘ top ’ of a mountain. 

<l;i£ (26) 

And thereon He spoke to His servant and Interlocutor. 

■ MS. uadi.). 

* MS. :-iB. 

•' MS. 123 (H.). 
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XV. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LOGOS. 

By 11 HUBERT BAYNES, M.R.A.S. 


The iJiviNK AVoiii). 


the bcgiiiuing was the Word’’ is a truth the sublimity 
of which grows upon us the more we ponder it. And, 
indeed, the common consciousness of mankind has ascribed to 
the Logos the supreme act of Creation. Alike in India, 
China, Egypt, and 31esopotamia, the world is said to exist 
as the audible thouglit of the Deity. ^Moreover, the creative 
power of the divine Voi(*c is intimately associated with the 
possession of the sacred ^fame. In tlie \ery interesting 
papyrus at Turin we find the following reinarkabh* passagi‘s 
concerning the god Ra : — 

‘‘ I am the great one, the son of a great one : ray fatlu'r 
meditated upon ray name. 31y father and my mother 
pronounced my name ; it was hidden in tlie body of my 
begetter.” 


/WWSA 

/S/WS/V\ 





“I am He whose name is more hidden than that of the 
gods, God only, living in truth, Framer of that which is. 
Fashioner of beings ! ” 

Again, in the Papyrus of Nesi-Amsu, the god Eepera 
Bays : ‘‘ I uttered my own name as a word of power from 
xny own mouth, and forthwith I created myself ! ” 
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To what extent the Hebrews w’cre intellectually indebted 
to the Egyptians we are hardly yet in a position to say, but 
the Semite is full of tlie thought so nobly expressed by the 
Psalmist (xxxiii, (i) : — 

nin;» nnnp 

lly the Word of IIk* EicthuI were the heavens made.” 
And in that niaiestie story of (Veation in the book Genesis 

(i. --0 

ms 'n' D'n'?N 

And God •stnd : Jjet there be light ! and there was light ! ” 

Now tliis by which the heaxens were made, is the 

princii)le of Law and Order, the union of nfiDH and 

T : T T • 

theoretical and practical Iteason, for tlu' root-meaning of 
the word is * arranging,' ‘ combining.' According to the 
metaphysical system known as Kabbalah the Deity is 
pure Being, the Absolute, the Inliiiite, above space 
and time sublime, the Unconditioned, neither caused nor 
deiined by aught els(‘. The question then arises: ITow did 
the Absolute become manifest To this the answer is : 
By Self-modificatiun whercLy the one, indivisible, 

unchangeable Deity reflected u])C)n Himself as j^lurality, 
just as tlie sun, tlumgh remaining one, reveals itself in 
beams and gli'ains. Not that the xvoi’ld of phenomena is 
the direct result of any shrinking or sei)ara1ion of the Self, 
but is due rather to a series of icjlexioiis nearly as pure 
and perfect as the Infinite itself. This is the doctrine of the 
Sejihiroih {a(f)aLpa), the ten archetypal creatiA^e ideas, corre- 
sponding to the ten spheres of the ITolemaic system and 
to the ten numbers of the book of Jezirah. They are 
sometimes called IMaamrim Cremation- words, because it is 
said in the Talmud that the world was created with ten 
expressions. From these metaphysical elementary forces, 
which come betw^een the Deity and the world, others are 
given off, until we at last come to the elements of surrounding 
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nature. This theory of Emanation is a doctrino of philo- 
sophic eiierp^y, of nu'taph\>ical dynamics, in which the 
Noumenoii is also actus piirus, lHiji:licst energy. One may 
conceive the process as one of progressive exttrnalisaiion 
of the central primal Po\wr. Every less pt'rf^'ct emanation 
is thus the ‘husk’ or ‘ slieU ’ of the oiu‘ Ix'fon' ; 

the last and uttermost emanations formin<^ the material 
world are therefore the ‘shells’ of the whole, tlie ht'hpjidiJi 
(kut i^oxvf). 

The kabbalisi arranges the sephirdth in three gn)ii])s, and 
in each of th(‘se ^-roups W(‘ have a positive, a ne^ati\e, and 
a synthetical pj‘iiiciph‘, so that the enianation-sc'ries m.iy 
be represented eitlier as rays of the Absolute, star-fashion, 
or in the form of a tnr. lUit the important and intiTestinu’ 
point for us is the fact that the first emanation is Jlvason, 
the second and third being the inner and outer a^pe*cts of 
the Logos. 

That other membe-rs of tlie Semitit* faniil\ weiv conscious 
of the supreme sigiiilicaiicc of the divim* Word is e\id('nt‘ed 
by the reference in the Kuran t(» tin* religimi of Abi’aliam as 
verbuiu. 

T • 

Nor is this all. The Kabbalah has a good deal to s:i\ 
about the sacred Name. As the nanu* of a thing is said lo 
express its nature, so the name of God is the expivssion, tin* 
revelation of TIis essence, of His cliaracter. And sinct* the 
essence of the Deity is omnipotence the apjdication of the 
name must be an apprehension of Ilis nature, and, as far as 
possible, an assimilation of Ilis power. Nay, m<u*t*. It is 
even held that the single letters of th(‘ sacrc'd names are at 
once parts of the essence, i.e. of the energy of (jod. Tlie 
knowledge of their several gnuipings according to definite 
rules is thus acquaintance with the production of definite 
effects for definite purposes. Hy uttering the Sem 
hamphoras', the holy Tetragrammaton, maiij’ mighty mar\ els 
are said to take place, and the man who fully knows the 
Name can understand not only the various idioms of 
mankind, but also the dialogues of angels, the speech of 
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the brutes, the language of trees and of flowers, and the 
V(^ry thoughts of his neighbour. 

Again, in the great Chaldean o])ic of the Kosraos, recently 
brought to light in tli(‘ Seven Tablets of Creation now in the 
British JMuseimi, we find that it is ilie Word, the introduction 
of law and order, or “ tlie way of the gods,’’ which turns 
Chaos into Kosnios. As has been well said : — 

*^With the Babylonians truth or law was the essential 
Jittribute of all t]j(' great divinities, as with the Eg}7)tians, 
and in each ease the higln'st inanift‘station of this law was 
found in the Sun-god. The Egy])lian hpnns to Ba say, 
‘ lien love fh(‘e because of thy beautiful law of day ’ ; 
so the B.ibyloiiians say of S ainas", ‘ Thou comest each 
day as by law ’ ; hence the older god is replaced by the 
Sun, the lord of liglit, as well as by oixh'r personifi('d by 
IMerodaeh, who wars against Tiainat, the brooding chaotic 
s('a and diirkness. The* old Ea mytli eontains a doctrine 
closely approaching that of the Logos or Divine Wisdom, 
by whom all things were made. ]1(‘ is knowledge, for Ea 
knows all things and defeats the ])owers of Chaos ; his 
knowledge guides and controls the Avoi'k of Creation, even 
when actually performed by his son Merodach. The 
functions of Ea in this jjhase of tlie CLaldean poem have 
a curious resemblance to those of the Tranian Ahura-Masda, 
while ^lerodach has all tin* attributes of IMithra as well as 
his heroic r()h\ The transition of tlie nature myth to the 
ethic i)oem is churly to be traced in these tablets, and 
l)erha])s they form the best material for the study of this 
most important subject. Tiamat, the old chaotic sea, 
becomes the ('lubodiment of evil or storm and wrath and 
black magic and ill (like the Iranian Aliriman), to whom is 
opposi'd Mcrodacli, tlu' lord of light and purity, law and 
order, of prayer and pure ineantatimi, of mercy and justice.” 

In the first tablet we haAe the remarkable words — 

Emiva elifi la nabu Hamamu napo ammatum numa la sikrat 

When on high the heavens were unnamed, below on the 
earth a name was not recorded.” 
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And in the hymn to Sin, the chief god of TJr, the work of 
creation is said to begin when ‘‘Thy Word is declared”: 
Ammat inmlmr. 

At first jsight one would hardly expect to find any 
doctrine of tht‘ Word in. India,, and yet there is a whole 
h}Tnn in the Rgveda addressed tind dt'voted to whilst 

in the Joga-sCitras wo (‘veii ha\e such an ex])ression as 
the Word of llrahina. Nor is tliis all. In the 
Santi-parvaii of the MahA-l>arata (S. there is the 

following remarkable utterance : — 

Anadhtuf (Uia nitjd V(Uj nfsvs ta Svttidnilf urd. 

“The Et('rnal Word, witlunit beginning, without end, 
was uttered by tlu' Self-I'xistc'ut ! ’’ 

Very striking, too, is the fact tliat Vasndeva or Narajana 
is referred to in tin* Nfirada Paukarat]‘a as pi)rrrn{fn and 
(KjrvijdiaJi^ the first-born. 

According to tlie Vedanta-Sutras tlu^ AVord is tlie npota 
or basis of evolution, by whieli cri'atioii is pr('C(‘d(‘d. aVnd 
this is implied in tlu' anciimt SiAkta (l.igv. x, I ‘Jo) to which 
we have already relent'd. Vak i^ tlier»* deM-vilu'd as the 
daughter of the vasty d<‘i*p, whosi' power stretches from 
the Avatery waste beneath to the liiglK'^l bea\en abov(‘, 
Avhose spirit, blowing whit her M)eA'er it listc‘lh, gi'iilly calls 
to light and life ! 

rrt ^ 

CN. Cv. 

xjt: f?«n[ trT: tptt 

« ® 
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A ham rdnirl smh-gamani vamnam 
I'ikihifil praf amd jaf/i/and?/? | 

Tdht md dvrdh ri adad nh pnru-ird 
h'uri-fifdfi'dui li art d-vHnjamthh 1 1 

Ahm'n vm rdtan-iva pra rami 
d-raV amdnd d unitidni viHcd i 
Purnh diid para mid prt icjd 
FJdraii mnhuid ^aij/ had a v a |1 

‘‘I am Collcclor of llie thni liiclo, 

And first to tnidcTstmul tho hlcssc'd "ods, 

W]io sc'iit mo fortli to wandc'i* far and wide, 

To poiK'trato to oartli’s remotest elods ! 

^'From me, like‘siumm(T-lm‘e/i‘, a bioatli goes fortli 
Wlierewitli I toiicli all tilings Lotli great and small; 

Far down to 8oiitli and iiiiwards to the North 
The world of life will answer to my call ! 

Even more interesting* and important is the doctrine of 
the Word in the A vesta. According to the rfiieient 

Masda y a side fait 1 1 is the holy soul of Ahura, the 

Supreme Law by which the prophet smites the forces of 
evil, the annies of Angra Maiiijii, It is both a weapon and 
a revelation, lly chanting the great Aliuna Vairja, the 
“Thus saith the Lord,*’ Sarat^u»tra repels the assaults and 
withstands the temptations of the Evil One. Thus in the 
19th Fargard of the Veiididad we read: — 

“From the region of the North rushed Angra Mainju, 
the deadly, the Daeva of the Daevas. And thus spake the 
guileful one, he the evildoer, Angra Mainju, the deadly: 
‘ Drug, rush down upon him ! destroy the holy Sarat'ustra ! " 
The drug came rushing along, the demon Bfliti, the unseen 
death, the hell-bom. 

“ Then Sarat'ustra chanted aloud the Ahuna Vairja : ^ The 
will of the Lord is the law of holiness ; the riches of Pure 
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Thought shall be given to him who works in this world for 
Masda, and wields according to the will of Ahura the power 
he gave him to relieve the poor.’ 

“ The Drug, dismayed, rushed away, the demon 

Biliti, the unseen death, tjic hell-born, and said unto Angru 
Mainju: ‘0 baneful Angra Mainjii! I see no way to kill 
him, so great is tlie glory of the holy Sarat'ustra.’ ” 


iii . • -ui y-C^(S ^^ 6* 


Ja{ a ahii Vcnrjb : — 

A( a ratlin anadlcid hadu 
Vaghem dandd Managhb 
Skjaot mn'chn ngheiiH Ma-'<dai 
ICdafremlcd Ahurdi d 
Jim (h'cgubjo dad ad vdstdrem. 


Such was the power of this pure and mighty Speech, 
which was uttered by the Self-Existent before the \\orld 
began ! And it is said to have been given to the prophet 
by the Holy Spirit in the boundless Time. When asked 
how to free the world from all the ill wrought by the Evil 
Spirit, the great Ahura answers (Yen. xix, 14) : 

‘‘Invoke, O Saratustra, my Fravasi, who am Ahura 
Masda, the greatest, the best, the fairest of all beings, the 
most soM, the most inteUigent, the best shapen, the highest 
in holiness, and whose sold is the holy Word ! 

J.R.A.8. 1906. 


26 
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Again, Sraosa, the personification of obedience and piety, 
is said to be the incarnate Word (Ven. xviii, 14 ) ; nay, the 
Mdfra Spenta, holy Word, is the mighty Law which binds 
together all the dwellers in Iran. It is the DAtem-vidaM- 
ddicm, ‘‘As high as the heaven is above the earth that it 
compasses around, so liigh above all other utterances is this 
law, this fiend-destroying law of Masda ! ” (Ven. v, 25 ). 

Turning now 1o the* Fai- East, we find in China and Japan 
the far-reacliing doctrine of T(W, tlie DiA'inc "Word, the 
supreme prin(‘i])le of Internal Lea son. It is quite true that 
this word is generally translated ‘ Way,’ and no doubt 
rightly so, t‘sp(K‘ially in Mich a work as the Sacred Edict. 
But in tlii^ greatest philo.sophical AA’ork which Cliina has 
produced we cannot get a better equivalent than A6709. 
Whatever Aiew we -may take of the renowned Lao-zti, his 
book is one of perennial interest, and cannot fail to appeal 
to the student of philosophy. 

Now, the Tao-i^^kih, or Classic of Beason cuid Virtue, 
begins in the following very remarkable way : — 




Tao 


% 

pT 

Ico 

k'ah 



Tao 

Tao! 

Avhich has been translated 

in many 

ways by different 


scholars. For instance, “Via (quie) potent frequentari, non 
aeterna-et-immuiabilis ration alis A"ia ” (Pauthier) ; “LaA^oie 
droite qui pent etre s\iivie dans les actions de la vie n’est 
pas le Principe eternel, immuabl(\ dc' la Baison supreme” 
(Julien) ; “ Die Balm der Bahnen ist nicht die Alltagsbahn ” 
(Ular). 

Excej)ting perhaj)S the last, each of these A’ersions is 
a possible translation, for the radical of the character 
representing the great concept with w^hich wc have to deal 
is the lC 2 nd. But the opening sentence can only be fully 
understood and appreciated by a reference to the context. 
If we translate “ The Way which can be trodden is not 
the path for every day,” or “ The way of ways is not thTe 
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everlasting Path,” vre shall certainly fail to understand the 
84 th chapter, where we read — 

“ 0 Tao ! infinile and omnipresent ! 

The world is from Thee, through Thee, in Thee I 
Activity almighty and Mother of the All ! 

Thou seeniest small, ihou seenn'st great, 

O source of nature’s constant ebb and flow ! ” 

It is quite evidc'Ut that what is here predicated of the 
Tao cannot a])ply to a Ihith or Way, but would lx* very 
appropriate in respect of the A 6 yo(; or Divine Word. In 
fact, we have in this passage the \0709 evSiddeTo^, whilst in 
the ‘12iid chapter wc' tind both the X0709 nrpojiopLKo^ and the 
\0709 yevLKCoraTo ^ : — 

“ Tao brought forth One; 

One ])roduc(Ml Two ; 

Two ga\e rise to Ihr('(‘ ; 

Thr('e produc(‘d all tilings.” 

Again, in the 20th chapter : — 

“ Tlnue is a framing first. Force, 

Cause of all b( 'coming. 

Changeless and formh'ss, 

Self-raised and self-possessed, 

The origin of life. 

Tao is thc‘ final greatness, 

Heaven, Earth, and the Framer. 

Man has Earth for his basis. 

And the Earth has Hc'uven. 

ITeaven has for basis the Tao, 

Wliich is its owTi source and sustenance ! ” 

Further on in this most ancient and curious work it is 
stated of the Tao : “ It produces, furthers, develops, 

■nourishes, preserves, and guides all things ! ” 
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From these and similar passages we have come to the 
conclusion that the opening sentence is best interpreted as 
follows : — 

“Reason which can be embodied in speech is not the 
eternal Reason.” 

That this is the r('al meaning seems all the more likely 
by reason of what imniediaiely follows : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ , J///^ 

“The word wliic^h can be named is nol the etenial Word!” 

Nor is such an oracular opeming confined to the Tao-t^- 
Kin. In anotlier pliilosoidiical Avork of almost equal merit, 
the T\(i~kih-T\( of Kao-zo, the opening sentence is very 
similar, iianuly : — 

IK fe M dk ® ' 

“ Without basis is the primal principle,” or “ the First 
Cause is causeless.” 

And here we find that the two thinkers have a great deal 
in common. The Chim^se mind is first of all conscious of 
dualism alike in the soul within and in the world without. 
Indeed, it cannot be otherAvise, OAving to the relatiAdty of 
consciousness. The world arises as thesis and antithesis, and 
long before he has learned to speak of (luantity miin knows 
both great and small, much and little ; and ere he has 
grasped the thought of temperature he is well aware of heat 
and cold. 

Now% in the Middle Kingdom this primitiA^ dualism was 
represented by — 


T\j(in 

Tn 

Heaven 

Earth 

Jen 

Jah 

Rest 

Motion 

ICjan 

K^nn 

Male 

Female 


and the question before the philosopher was and over must 
be : Is there perhaps some subsumptiA’^e principle which 
would be a synthesis of the two extremes P In other words. 
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of tho Kyiiukku tem])lo u< Pagan in Cunna, bolong^^ 

to the same poriocl. 

Plate 111 (/>) is a ro])ivseiita<i()ii of a chait^a, ]a*ol)al)ly 
JavaiU'se, sciilptiiml on one of the lerraet'-n nils nt Pkh’o- 
Pnltlfir.^ Tlu‘ building imi)ears,1o be ]^^alay in eliavaeler, 
the main ball or room ^eing* elt‘va1i‘d on an njMai buM' 
Mip])<)rted by uprights. The most a(l\aneed pillars (.f the 
poreh ar(‘ luilf pillar, half rampant lion, and i-t'srmbb* the 
(‘arlt Palla\a ])illars of the Patbas and eaves at .AlabiTx alipura 
and tli(' stone-built shrines of that period in and about tlu* 
^vanehi eountry. There is, however, a diffenaie*' notieeabh', 
>\hieh maybe due either to the seul])ture bcdonging to a lat<M' 
date or to inoi'i' florid treatment of tlu' subji^et arisiin.- IVon. 
its lo(*al(' — th(‘ lions arc' more' natin'al, and iirv d('|»iet<'d in 
an attitude of grejiter aetnity than in llu' east' of their 
])rototypes. Tn the JNdhna treatment tin* linns are men' 
bc'asts of burden. 

IMat(' 111 (r) gives a gc'iu'ral idea of 1 hero-Piudrir.- 

Though, it may b(', earrii'd out during tlu' eoiirst' of a 
eeiitury and a half, the exc'cntion m‘\(‘r de\ial(‘d from th(‘ 
original design, whieh w as to eniistruet a building that should 
form a eomph'te edueatioii to tin* \\ oishippc'r in the prineiples 
of the ^Mahayiina. Idu' eeiitral h'alun* on llu' summit was 
a dagoba eontaining a vaulted ehamber, surmounted by, 
probably, a tee shadowed by a elustt'V of saered umbrellas. 
In the ehamber stood (again probabl\ ) a statue of lluddha 
resting on a reeeptaele whic-h eoiitained a rt'lie. I’lierc' is 
a statue now in the ehambei-, but l)i‘. Bi'aiides thought that 
it was one that had been remoNt'd from outside and jjlaced 
within at a subsecjuent period. Below the dagoba an' tlirt'e 
eirenlar terraces, only .slighth’^ raised one above' another, 
forming the upper portion of what would have been a true 
stupa if the Tndiuii prototype had been fully imitalt'd. Eaeli 
of these terraces contains a number of circular vaulted 

' SjwciJilly scik'ctcd (»uf <il many siiiiilar to rail attciitiou. to tin- pillars that 
support thi' root of tin* iioiib, both back and trout. 

- 1 bad tbt‘ good t(»rtuii« to spend a lew davs here in com])!!!!) with Dr. lirandes : 
and the lollowiiig reniaiks summarize the iulormatiou I gained from him on the 
'*pot, supplemented by my own observation. 
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shrines of open lattice- work, so that the visitor can see the 
life-size seated Buddha contained in eacli, though the figure 
itself is entirely enclosed in stonework. Below this nieinber 
the design changes from th(‘ sha])e of a stupa to a great 
scpiare, the centre being solid, consisting of four s(‘i)arate 
open terraces with stairways It/ading up to them under 
arched doorways ^ in the centre of each face. The faces are 
truly orientated to the four ])oints of the compass. Each 
terrace has a retaining wall on the outside, and the Svalls 
on both sides arc richly sculptured. The low(‘st t(Trace 
ineasuri's dIM) fiet (‘acli way, and (‘a(‘h one above measures 
less than tlie oii<' Ix hnv, tlu^ iniuu’ wall of ('ach fonning the 
bas(' of llu' outer wall of ilie om' above. Just as in South 
India th(‘ oldest temples ar(' found constriuded in se]>arate 
terrace"' ’s\itli a s('ries of small slirines or niches along the 
edge of t]i(‘ ouisjdi' wall of each, wliicli niclu's in courst' of 
time becauu' more' and mo»*(‘ closely conn(‘cted with the main 
building till in latcT y(‘ars the wliole grew into a lofty 
tower witli tin' {(Traces and shrines tnei’ely represent('d on 
its lace, so luTe in tliis building of early datcj Ave lun’c 
the oiiteu' t('rrace-Avalls siij)]Hu-tiiig a series of shrines, each 
se])arated from the other and alternating with life-size, or 
iiKuv tliaii lile-size, figures of Buddha. But these slirines 
ar<‘ not, as in India, cells for shi‘piiig or meditation ; hero 
tiny are small dagohas. In tlie original d(\sign the lowcvst 
t(Traet‘ was raisc'd a eonsidei'ahle height (ihove the ground, 
the meinlKT below it eoiiMsting of a solid Avail, sculptured 
tlirougliout oi* inteu(l(‘d to he so sculptured, and surmounbid 
by a eorniee, eaeli face nu'aMiring, as before slatc'd, bOO feet. 
But at soiiu' lat(T ])(Tiod tliis gi-ound-storey Avail Avas liidden 
by an imiiH'nse terrace, extending to a still furllier liorizoiitul 
distance of oO feet on ('acli face, AAith a low jiaraptd, along 
its outc'i* edge, for protection ; so that th('- present extreme 
lowc'st meusurcuneiit shows a bas(' of 400 feet each waJ^ The 

' (7Wr (utd Serpmt that the architects “faith- 

lully adluiicd to tho ludiaii supi'i-stitiou icgardinj;^ archos. They did uot 
c\(n think it ncccsMir) to cut off tlic an^lc*' ot tlic corbel stones* so us to 
‘'inuilate an arch, lhoui!;h u'-iuj^ the juunted inch ionns fd the old chaitvii cavepi 
ot the West.” 
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old supporting wall, afterwards hidden by the new 50 -foot 
terrace, has only recently been discovered ; and it is not yet 
known whether the whole or only a portion of the wall was 
sculptured. The sculptures found thereon at the recent 
excavations have been photographed. It is probable that 
this terrace was construett/h in later years in order to form 
a support to the main structure, which has been sadlj" shaken 
and disintegrated by earthquakes. 

Thus the main design of the building may ])e described 
as a temple in archaic South Indian form, but considerably 
flattened, and solid throughout, having four t.erra(*os ; sur- 
mounted by a half-stupa, and (ajiiied by a dagoba with its 
appurtenances ; the whole strengthened by a wide termce 
constructed for support in later years, which lenuce clasped 
and concealed the ground numiber of the original structure. 

The decorations of this immense l>uilding, the sfjulptures 
on which are so numerous tliat it has been calculated that 
if placed end to end they would cover a distance of three 
miles, are with very few exceptions ol* Indian origin,* and 
bear little trace of Cambodian or Siamese, still less of 
Chii^jse, influence. The whole of them form parts of. one 
grand design, which was to establisli oiuje for all a visible 
representation in stone of the entire scheme of Slahayanist 
doctrine. Seen by the worshij)per from the moment of his 
approach, in all his ritualistic eireumambulalioiis {pradah- 
shim) of the shrine from below upwards till he reached the 
holy dagoba on the extreme summit, sacred especially to 
Buddha himself as supreme over all, the sculptures taught 
him what Buddhism meant, how the virtuous Buddhist could 
attain to salvation, and what awaited him in th(^ future if 
he led a virtuous life.® 

Before ascending to the first terrace the eye is caught 
by the rows of life-size Buddhas that adorn the retaining 
walls of the several terraces and the cage-like shrines above 
on the circular platforms. 

^ Kocks and deserts are represented in Javanese style, in a ftnin which was 
evidently stereotyped and conventional. This style is not of Indian 

® Cf. Dr. Gronemann’s pamphlet. The iutexpretation of the meaning of the 
midrm is Dr. Brandes’s. 
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All the great figures on the east side represent Aksliobhya, 
the Dhyani Buddha of the East. ITis right hand is in the 
h/iumiiij>nr»a mvdra, touching the earth in front of the right 
knee — “ I ,sw(‘ar hy the earth.” 

All the statues on the south arc* of Tlatnasambhava, in the 
rnrada jHudrd, the rigid hand displayed, palm upwards — 
“ T give you all.” 

TIk* statues on the west side represent Ainitablia, in the 
dhijCuKi or pivhm^una mudrii, the right hand resting palm 
upwards on tlie left, both lieing on the lap — the attitude of 
contemplation or ni(‘(litation. 

Tin* statiK's on tlic north side are of Amoghasiddlii, in the 
(thhaija mudrd, tin* right liand being raised and displayed 
palm outwards — “ Fear not. All is well.” 

Tliesc’ aiv the Jlhyani Buddhas of the four quarters, each 
governing liis own dirwticni of tin* whole universe to its 
furthest bounds, including the liea veils and liells. 

The similar Buddlias on tin* low^er circular 2)latform, these 
idatforrns being circular as rej)resenting tlu* universality of 
tlie Law, and therefore a|))>licable to all the four quarters, 
rc'presc'iit the fifth Dhyani Buddha, A^airochana ^ ; who is 
also the Bnddha of the zenith or (*entre, including the 
nniverse on high. These* have the right hand in the dharma- 
chalcra nunlrd, tlie attitude of teaching, tlu* hand being raised 
and held palm outwards with the first tiiiger turned dowui — 
“ I have learned all. Now^ I tell you all.” 

The iqiper circular phitforms have the Buddlias with the 
hands in a different, a sixth, mudrd ; equally one of teaching, 
but wdth a deeper esoteric meaning.' The third finger of 
the right hand touches the point of the third finger of the 
left, the first finger and thumb of the left hand forms a circle, 
and in some eases the right also — ^figuring the Dhnrmachakra 
— and the hands are turned till, wdth the elbows squared, the 
right hand is perpendicular above the left." 

^ Vairochaiia is tl)o tliinker as well as the leacliur, and is theroforo appropriatoly 
placed in tlie centre, ai)ui*t from the lour quarter.^. As such he is often reckoneil 
as the first of the Dhyani Bnddhas, hut not so at Boro-Budur. 

- W’^hat this ineaiun<^ is 1 did not gather. 

® See* AVuddell’s Lamatm, pp. 350-1. A Table showing the celestial Buddhif!9, 
their attributes, etc. 
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Tlie worshipper now prepares to ascend, and first passes 
round the basement. What the designs on the entablature 
represented is not known, but no doubt tluw were intended 
to inculcate some Ic'sson and prepare the mind for wliat was 
to follow. Judging by the teaching conveyed by ])aintings 
and sculptures in other pieces, it W(uild be natural to suppose 
that the first thing taught would be the terrors of piinisli- 
ment for sin and disobedience of the Law. We should 
expect to see representations of tlu‘ tortures that await the 
evikhuT in the se\eral liells, and the sufferings conse(pient 
on being reborn after death in lh(‘ lower plain's, a. condition 
that in the Iluddliist scheme of I'xistenci^ inevitably awaits 
him wlio in this lilV is guilty of actions forbidden by the Law 
of Gautama. Future excavations will show us whether this 
was so or not. 

On the inner wall of the first terrace two sets of sculi)tures 
are seen. Above are depicted scenes in the (‘arthly life of 
Gautama lluddha, beginning, oji the centre of the i‘ast face 
at the head of the stairs, witli his conception and birth. 
Fergiisson in his Indian and Eastern Architeefare has stated 
that the birth is not represented, hut Inuv he is mistaken. 
The Nirviina, however, is curiously absc'iit. Tlu' lower 
sculptures on this wall represent sienes from the Ja takas 
or former lives of the Buddha. 

HaA'ing completed the study of this terrace, tlic' worshipper 
ascended tn the second gallery, and here was taught that the 
gods of the Brahmunical Pantheon — Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnu — were but Bodhisattvas (or Buddhas “ in pofentid^' 
as defined by I^rofessor Kern), and that similarly all great 
and powerful gods and holy men were the same. Th(j 
Mahaj^anists recognized a plurality of Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas innumerable. They taught that all the Vedic 
and Brahmanical deities were only deities temporarily, being 
subject, as are mortal men, to change and rebirth. According 
t/O the Jiltakas, Buddha had himself been born as Sakra or 
Indra twenty different times, as Brahma four times, and he 
was a Tree-DeA"a forty-throe times. And so they accepted 
Ae whole Brahmanical Pantheon in this sense, and honoured 

j.H.A.s. 1906. 
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the Devas and Devatas as Bodhisattvas and TanTs equally 
with the more purely Buddhist Dhyiini Buddhas, Pratyeka 
Buddhas, and the rest. All of these were but Buddhas in 
earlier births, or great celestial beings (*arrying out the one 
eternal law of the universe.^ 

This is clearly shown on the second terrace, where these 
beings are represented as enthroned on high, each with his 
nimbus or corona, and surrounded by adoring worshippers. 
Wc see Brahma, A^'ishnu, and Siva, four-armed in Indian 
fashion, seated in glory, as well as Arhats, Taras, hermits, 
and others similarly lionoured. • 

On the two u])])er terraces Buddhism is represented as 
a religion, and a crowd of Bddbisattvas on thrones are 
shown, teaching the believer the rewards that await him 
in the future, and tlie glory that will surround him in his 
rebirths. 

From the fourth terrace the dcNOut Buddhist emerged on 
to the circular platforms, and learned the Law as delivered 
to all the world through the scriptures. 

Finally, he arrived at the summit of all, fitted by his 
previous })repur{ition to perforu] pradahfihina round the 
dagoba which enslirincd the relic of the Buddha of this age. 

Not far from Boro-Bfidiir are the h'mples known as 
Chandi ^ Aleiidfit and ChaiuK Pavon. Both have been 
earefullv restori'd by the Archieological Survey. 

The Alendut temple was the immediate successor of Boro- 
Budur. It was originally a brick t.caiiph' on a largo brick 
basement, with a projc'ction on eacli face. Afterwards 
the brick superstructure was renuned, and on the old base- 
ment was constructed a temple in stone. This having 
become weak, a new stone skin was built round the former 
core, the basement also being surrounded by an outer layer 
of stone. It was handsomel}' sculptured, and Fergusson writes 
that this sculpture was as retim'd and elegant as anything 
in the best ages of Indian architecture.’* Dr. Brandes is of 
the opinion that not more than a century elapsed from the 


* Chandi j or TJandi, meuub ‘temple.’ 
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date of the first brick basement to that of the completion 
of the outer skin of stone with all its decorations. The 
statues were of Buddha, Vishnu, and Siva. Lakshml is seen 
on one of the sides. 

Cliandi Pavoii is a small, but elephant shrine. It was 
certainly later than Boro-pudfir.^ Its design is similar to 
the ofenoral type noted above, having basement, ehaitya, 
and dagoba. There is here, however, only one principal 
figun5, which has entirely disappeared, with a single flight 
of steps giving aecess to it. The sculptures on the walls are 
femarkably beautiful, the figures being more true to life 
than most of those at Boro-Budur. A female figure in 
a panel on the south side is exceedingly graceful. The 
central pamd on (Mich side of the ehaitya rc'presents the sacred 
Bo-tree hung with garlands, and shaded by an umbrcdla, 
having attendant IvnntaraH at the sides. The figure of Buddha 
has a third eye iji the centre of tlie forehead. 

The great group of 1(unples at Bramhanan, or Parara- 
banan, is I'asily jvaclud by train from the native capital 
of Jokyakarta. Dr. Gronenian’s pamplilet is useful here'. 
The ruins are very extensive, and evidence a- ])crf('ct 
rage for tenipl(‘*buihling. They are of an altogt‘th(‘r latiu* 
date than Boro-Bildur, and sIioav spnptoms of decadema* 
from the classic pc'riod. In a large square coui’tyard over 
150 smaller temples surround six of great size and of 
somewhat pyramidal api)earance. A line of threi' on the 
east faces a line of three on the west, with two smalh'r ones 
in the middle of the north and south fa(*es. Tin* ci'iitral 
one ill eacli row of three is dedicated to Siva, that on tlie 
north to Vishnu, that on the south to Brahma; but to cmicIi 
as a Bddliisattva. 

The basements are very fine and bold. They are man i lest ly 
of Indian origin, and sc'em to belong to the lati*r Chill ukvaii 
period. The sculpture is exceedingly rich, esijecially on 
the stairwaj^s and terrace-walls. Above the basement in 
each case is a series of terraces, each on a smaller base than 


^ Dr. ljra:ide^ \N:irf ii littlu doubtlul .is to its date*. 
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th(‘ OIK* boloAv. The terra CO- walls are scjulj^tured, and, in 
the case of the western Siva-teinplo, show a series of scenes 
from the* liamayana. The divinities represented in the 
detachcnl sculptures are, in the ease of the Siva-tempkv 
surrounded by sitting- worshij)pers ; in the A^ishnii-teinple 
by standing women, probably Lakshmi and llbninidevl ; in 
the ]lrabina-t(‘in])](‘ by guru‘< or herniits. 

The principal image of Siva, with tlie dia])er pattern of 
Buddhist frisfh/as on tlie Avail behind it, is shoAvn in 
Plate I {(•) ; iind another h\ Chiiu'M* forni is given in 
Plate! (h). In the headdress of the former is a skull; but 
this is the* only tc'rrifying attribute about the tigiire, the God 
being ri'presented as in his most benevol(*nt aspect. One hand 
holds a rJmtn'i ; one a ehajdet ; the left liand seems to hold 
SOUK' object ; the right is raised to the breast, palm inwards. 
The JaA'anes(* form of tlie cobra-h(‘iid sujiporting the right 
sid(‘ of tlu* base is noticeable. I'Ik* nCuju on the libation- vase 
of the former is of {Siamese or (^ambodian character. The 
namll is sIioaaui in I’late T1 {h). 

Half a mile northAvards from this group is the large 
ruined lava-built Chandi Biibrah (/K7^yY^//=:‘ ruined ’), and 
finally the immense and ira])ortant group knoAA^n as Chandi 
Sewu, or the “ Thousand Temples.’* Tlicn' Avere actually 
238 temides suiTOiinding tin* great central one. These 
lie in four square's, tlie Iaa^o outer lines being divided from 
the two iniu'r by a space, in Avhich Avc'i-e other larger 
temples noAV completely ruined. Each of the small tcunples 
contained its oavii statue or object of worsliij), and the 
entrances were manifestly arranged so that each was 
visited in turn, in the course of jmnlnhHhina, before the 
central building was reached. In one of these small shrines 
on the south side is a design manifestly connected with the 
worship of the Hindu AdinanTyana. It is exeiuited in bold 
bas-relief, and represents the springing of the three gods 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva from the primordial Deity who 
rests on the serpent. It is true that in this case the creative 
Deity is absent, but the three shrines, resting on lotus-buds, 
whose stalks emanate from a single point below, leave no 
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doubt as to the intention of the sculptor, though the figures 
have disappeared. It is very similar to the design on a slab 
at Thaton in Runna shown by Sir Richard Temple in hid. 
Ant.j xxii, 3o0, and plates xiv and xivr/. 

Guarding the approach to the great courtyard on the 
south side are two enormous granite Rakshasas^ acting as 
dvilrapalas. One of these is shown in Plate IT [d). 

The chief temple is of great size and is built in the form 
of ih square, with j)rojeeting members on each side, all 
similar. These have ascending stairways with povc'hes and 
%mall halls, and the central feature on each side was a. lofty 
vaulted hall of no groat depth, on tlie back Avail of which 
was the figure of the Deity who was the principal object 
of worship. These may have been the four Dhyani Buddhas 
of the quarters, but more probably W(‘re figure's of Yishnu. 
The figures are not to be found, but certainly that on the 
west side must lune Ik'C'ii Vi.^hnu, for its base, which still 
remains, is ornamented with a e/'ro/Z-sliell n'sting on a tripod. 

Th(' upper portion of tlu' building has b('en destroyed, but 
it probably consiste'd of a dagoba as in e/thi'i' cases. 

Paiiataram, near Blitiir in Kast Java, (‘onsists of a group 
of stone ti'inples and otlier buildings on (‘h'vaU'd ground, 
the principal ones being the largtT of the shrines and 
a magnificently decorated basement constructed for the 
sup 2 )ort of sfune structure whicli has disa 2 )peared. On the 
left of the ap^u-oaeli is a small lem]>lc in Hindu shai)C with 
a heavy overlianging eorniee, and, lik(' so many otliers in 
the island, thougli it is evidt'nlly Hindu, it is Hindu with 
a difference. There are f/ciii, or Hanlfild, heads over the 


^ l)i. (jlioiu'iiuin has tlu- M])iiiioii tliat ‘should not bo 

li^^k^llasas {^Ilmdn Itinu.s tn tin ttf [). (IS), but as they 

aio eei1aiii]\ (leiuoii-miai(l‘« I h.iiillv kii(»\v by ^\llat ntlna u.iiiir to (IoxmiIm' them. 
The uieal cla^'^llv lliciii at oiirr as d.ni'ifiou-’ l)fiuj,>, and the> wtio ])lact!d 

to U'rrilv tilt' iiinNoitliy. I’lic Ir^soii t)u‘\ teach is th.il In \\1io a])]ur)aches should 
do so 111 d(‘\(Uit s])int, as olheiwisc he will tall into tlie clutcln's ot the ineiuy ot 
all ”00(1 and suH'ci' endless tortuies in liell. TIjjs the sinie lesson that is 
t.iU'jht in other j)la(;es nt lluddliist worshij), e.ir. the Temple ol tlie Tooth at 
Kandy in C\‘}loii, wlien,* the first ‘gallery on tlu* ujiproach contains a series of 
jnctures n'presentiii”: the .sinlul beinj^ tortured iu the internal regions. Mediieyal 
('hristninity taujihl the same lesson in its churches, showing; the wicked descending 
into Hell while tlie.good rise to Heaven. 
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doors, but they arc exaggerated from the Indian type, the 
eyes being enormous and protruding. On each side are 
represented tlu^ animal’s paws, the claws being crooked and 
displayed in thrt'att'ning attitude. 

The great detached basement is covered with magiiifici'iit 
carvings. The main design evidently dejucts the several 
scenes of soint' legc'iid or ])oein. lliere are many inscriptions, 
but all short ones, wliich Dr. Braudes conjectures to ho 
names of llie nu'ti'es in A\hieh tlie ])oein was coinposc'd. 
Copies and translations into Duteli are to be found in the 
Rajiporlvn for J'.Ki] (j)ul)lisli(‘(J by tlu‘ Balaxian Society). 
The angle's coiisi.st oT grc'at twisted ser[)('iit>, tlu' length of 
whose bo(b‘es runs rdl along the sides abo\e and below the 
carved frit'xes The building was probably tlu' jiduiCila of 
the nionastei v. 

Two iinineusi' dvdnipdUi figures guard 11 k‘ ap]>roacli to tlie 
main teiiijile. Tliis is built in curious favliion with tw’o 
stair(*ast's, liaxing heavy retaining walls, leading up to 
a platform, fr(nn whicli another staircasi' h'ads to an upper 
terrace. Tlie whole' lias bec'U r(*stored, but the entire top of 
the structure has disajipeared. The peculiarity of tliis very 
interesting shrine' lies not only in its gc'iieral design but in 
its sculpture's. Bich friezes run round the \\alls, covere'd 
with figures and sce'iu's elee'ply and boldly carve'd ; anel the 
style e)f the liginvs differs alte»ge'ther from those of Boro- 
Bfidur. Fergusson, describing them, writes that the^y are 
“more spirited and beaten* exe'cute'd than any similar figure's 
are in any examples of Hinelu Art 1 am ae*(piainte'd with.” ^ 

The human figure's on the basement are* peculiarly clumsy 
and short, very straight u]) and down, and wanting in 
gracefulness. The headgem* oi the males is enormous, and 
covtu’cd with plumes and heavy ornaments. The liilkshasa 
figures are coarse and sexual. The friezes represent, generally 
scenes from the RCimai/ana mixed with local East Javanese 
legends. On the east side is llama’s march to Lanka, his 
standards being the Vaishnava chank and chakra. 


* Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 654, 
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One of the most beautiful and artistic sculptures in the 
East, perhaps in tlio world, is that on the robes of the free- 
standing monsters that guard each side of each airway. 
One of these i.^ figured in jdate 31 of the Rapj>ortcn van de 
CoinmisHie Xt dcrJandarh-Indie (‘h 'Mitdoryfn for 11)03. 
It consists of a mass of most, graceful scrollwork iiit^'iNpersed 
with birds and animals veiy realistically renderc'd. \ blood- 
sucker lizard is sliown, forcing his way in amongst the 
twisitod ornaim'nt, in a way that adds inniiensely to the 
general effect by suggesting lightness to mass('s that miglit 
•otherwise have appeared heavy. I’ho gracefulness of the 
lotus-stalks and leaves growing from a pot at. the side is 
also very remarkable, I wrote to Dr. Drandes about these 
statues, expr(‘ssing my surprise and admiration, and at the 
same time saying that they seemed to me to be more Chinese 
or Japanese in conception than Indian. He n'plied: ‘‘That 
wond('rful vegetation is not only quite Japanese, but the 
whole concept i<m of the statues is Chinese; though they 
are pure Javanese at the same tinu'.” 

Over most of the sculptured frii'zes runs a long wavy line 
like the long roll supported by fj(ni(is which forms the .upper 
member of the outer rail at Amaravati. In the line of 
decoration at foot the ‘ lucky line ’ alternates with the 
trisula. 

The sculptures on the (present) top of the building are 
strikingly bold and uncommon. TIutc are monsters with 
immense wings, the feather-work sjdeiididly executed, and 
having heads, sometiiiies of yuli pattern, sometimes of 
serpents. Their arms arc raised us if they were in the 
midst of a wild and furious combat, and were* in act to 
strike, the attitudes being full of life and energy. 

The principal temple at Singosari has not yet been taken 
in hand by the Archaeological Dopartment, and is covered 
with vegetation. To the \vost of the present main shrine 
are two enormous granite dvdrapdlas, something like that 
shown in Plate II (^/) but much larger, which probably 
(foundations of walls are visible) guarded the entrance 
a temple. The dvdrapdla figures are too far from the 
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present main shrine to have been solely intended to guard 
its approach, and they do not face outwards from it, 
but in a different direction. The inference would be 
that they marked the entrance to a site not yet fully 
explored. 

At the temple is a fine statue of Siva, moved to its 
present site from a spot in the' neighbourhood. It does 
not therefore belong to tlie only temple' now standing at 
Singosiiri. 

The temple is small but lofty. Tlu're is some fine carving 
above. Tlie yah lu'ads over the doorways are very large,* 
but not very w<'ll d('sign('d. 

From Malang a light tram-railway on tlie main road leads 
to Tum]iang, and here the t('mple, otherwise called Chandi 
Jagd, is f'xeeedingly interesting. 

It has been much in jured and broken down, but apiiarently 
was of the Panatarani type. The grc'at mnifdn, or yah, 
heads over doorways are similar to those at l^inatarani, and 
here, as there, is a large double stairway leading to tht‘ 
chaitya platform, with retaining walls finished on the outside' 
in sii^ilar fashion. The temple has four bands of rich and 
elaborate sculpture, on the base and on the sides of the three 
platforms. The costumes and style of treatment, of tlu' 
scpiat and awku ard figures are aKo like those at l^niataram, 
the men as well as women wearing enormous licaddresses, 
helmets, and idunies. The subject of tliis s('ries of friezes 
I could not ascertain, but there arc kings on throne's, ladies, 
dwarfs, elephants, supernatural beings, including tree-bogies 
(a favourite theme in Java). Xuniliers of buildings, such 
as palaces, temjiles, courtyards, walls, are shown ; also lakes, 
gardens, and forests. In one place is reju’cseaited a Cliinese 
or Uurniese pagoda witli seven sejjarate' roofs, the ends 
sweeping upwards in Far-Kastern fashion, each roof sur- 
mounting a storey with windows. The topmost platform 
is apj)roached by a little double stairway square with the 
facade ; and here the frieze exhibits a number of monstrous 
and grotesque Ilakshasa figures, treated in a gross fashion 
never to be seen in buildings of the more classic period/ 
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Though very fine in many respects, Chandi Tumpang belongs 
to the age of decadence. 

Near the temple stands a fine statue, six - armed, of 
Padmapani Ldkesvara, or Avaldkitesvarii, one of the Pddhi- 
sattvas of the Maliilyanists. It is in the (unbijhdpiUn form, 
holding in one hand the noose. Graceful lotus-leaves with 
long pliant stalks are carved by the side of the figure in the 
manner common in East Java. 

An inscription is cut in the field on each side of the 
head, which has been broken away. This is in Deva-nagari 
fharacters, and reads — 

BJiardla Aviidnmjhnpdka LNccsrara. 

Above the head is — 

BharCila AmifCihhn (as I nnid it). 

Tt was apparently intended to reimesent, or was aft('rwards 
taken as representing indifferently, (dtluT Amitabha or 
-Vvaldkitcsvara. BJiardla =r. ‘ imag<' ’ (see above). 

A very curious form of building is repn^semted on the 
Tumpang frieze, a form of which there' are many sp('eimens 
on different temples, and on detached slabs at th(‘ ^riiseum 
at AVclt( rvreden, Patavia. It depicts a tall tem])le split 
do^vn the centre from top to bottom and having a flight 
of steps running up into the hollow so made. No 
satisfactorj^ account of the origin of this a[)])a7-('n1 vagaiy 
c‘an be given. The appearance is as if some holy temple 
had been split by an earthcjiiake,^ leaving an a])erture to 
which access was afterwards gained by th(‘ construction of 
a staircase. 

Near by is Chandi Ividal, shown in Plate T (a). It is 
described by the French traveller J)r. J^^rnK‘ntier as an 
“elegant and well-preserved” temph* of the most modern 
jieriod of Javanese art. Tt is, however, too tall for its base, 
und somewhat out of proportion in that respect. The upper, 
or dagoba, portion seems unduly heavy for the underlying 

• ^ Sec Tjandi DJago, published in 1904, for description of this temple. 
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chaitya. The basement is not so striking as in many others. 
The angles have statues of monsters, demon-shape, in a style 
purely Javanese (or perhaps Cambodian) ; but they are 
depicted as too quiescent to strike the beholder as threatening 
or dangerous. 

Near liangil on the east coast is Guiiong Gangsir, a temple 
of brick and sandstone. This is in appearance something 
of the shape of Chaiidi Kidal ; but tlie basement is here so 
lofty that it includes tlu* cliaitya as part of itself, in contra- 
distinction to t]j(' usual form where tlie chaitya and dagoba 
above arc the p]*inci])al nu'mbers, and the basement is merely 
built for their suppoi t. In tliis case the basement is half 
the total heioJit of the structure, and the chamber which 
contained tlu* ])rineipal im*ig(‘ i^ lii^li up on a portion of the 
basc'meiit ilsc‘lf. There. arc* some tine decorations in panels, 
mad(' ol terra cotta ; but the tcaiiph' is so covered with 
vegetal ion, ferns, and growth of all kinds that much of it 
is hidd(‘n. 

A number of sc ulptured and tenu-cotta figures have been 
colh'cted and jdaced on the platform that surrounds the 
tcmjJe. One seems to be Yislinu seated on a flying garuda, 
but it is much mutilated. There is the ornamental top of 
a voti\c ehtiitya, a garuda, an elephant, a wreath of flower- 
work belonging to a eornice, a Chinese dragon-head, an urn 
with flowers of tlu* Indian Buddhist type, and other figures, 
and heads of small statues. 

The u])]>er line of decoration of the basement consists of 
urns and iiiclies (the former being in terra cotta) under 
a band which, like that noticed above at I^anataram, repre- 
sents a long wa^ y roll as in the upper portion of the outer 
rail at Amaravati. The band below lias a number of 
designs called by Dr. Brundes the ‘ lucky line.’ They 
are very frequent in Javanese sculpture. The comers of 
the cornice have tuu little buildings show’ll side by side, 
representing possibly a chaitya and a vihara, the latter 
resembling the wuggon-roof ndha at Mahuvalipura. Here 
and there on the walls are more niches and a few figures 
seemingly of Vaishnava deities. 
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The principal chamber of this temple is a square vaulted 
hall, in the centre of which (for what reason is not apparent) 
is a deep and perfectly square hole about 7 feet each way, 
which takes up almost the whole floor. It does not seem 
to haA^e been excaA’ated in more, recent times, but to have 
been part of the original design. There is no sign in this 
hall of any base for an image, nor indeed of any plaeo where 
an image could worthily stand. That tliis hollow chamber 
could not have been constructed, as Fergusson thinks the 
similar hollow in the Panataram temple was, for the reception 
of a Bo-tree, is apparent from the fact that, the entire 
chamber is only a room in the building, roofed in and 
having the lofty dagoba and Nuptu'structun' above it. 

Fergusson treats of theNC deep ‘ well -holes ’ at some 
length {Indlnn aud lutsfcnt AndutccfHrOy j). Oob), and Avritos : 
“Neither here [Panataram] nor elsewhere does tluTe seem 
anything to controvert tlie theory that tlu'se Avells were 
always open to the upper air,’' i.e. ne ver had any pavilion 
or structure or roof aboAe them, and lie argues that they 
were ‘ tree -temples,’ the sacred tree bting planted in the 
well-hole. 

Here, howcAer, at Griinong-tfangsir, is most certainly such 
a hole in the principal cliamber of the temple, and above 
is perhaps fifty feet of solid superstructure. The hole is 
a hole in the floor of the inner chamber of the shrine. Thert* 
arc no signs of any steps doAvn or any means of ascent or 
descent, and the Avails of the hole are smooth and AX'rtical. * 

The bricks here are Acry large, some of them being four 
inches thick, and measuring 10 inches by 12 inches. Outside 
the chamber the flanking Avails are decorated witli niches 
representing a four-pillared wandapa with a heaAy roof. 

The temple of Chandi JilvT, near the village of Pandehan, 
appears to be of late date. Only the basement portion of 
this remains. The yCdi heads here are made in the usual 
East Javanese fashion with huge goggle eyes and wide 
cheeks. The pupil of the eye is made by cutting a spiral 
in the stone instead of (as constantly done) by concentric 
circles. The hair is dealt with in purely conventional manner. 
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i]() atlonipf being inudo to represent nature. It consists of 
a mass of floriated ornament and scrollwork. 

The panels of the basement bas-reliefs arc richly carved 
in a continuous scries of scenes, the figures being often 
graceful and in good proportion. But I could not make 
out what legend or poem they wtu’e intended to depict. 
]\Iany houses are seen, temples, enclosures with walls, hermit 
huts, etc., and always as they would appear to an observer 
standing at an angle of about 45° on the left side of the 
object ; also gardens and forests. Elephants with howdahs 
appear also, the design hero being evidently Indian as ther^ 
are no elephants in Java. In one case there is a walled 
enclosure with gardens. On the h'ft arc three small 
buildings, each of on(‘ storey, with pointed roofs in Javanese 
styl(', wliil(‘ on the right stands a stupa of Indian design, 
donie-fonii, on basement, surmounted by three umbrella-like 
roofs one above the otluT, and topj:)ed by a iikJiara, This 
evidently represents a monastery. Below the nearest of 
the three detached houses is a building with a roof singularly 
like the waggon-i‘oof dhannakda at Mahavalipura. 

Tl'e overhanging cornice is enormously heavy, as if the 
architect were determined at all hazards to preserve the 
sculptures below as long as possible. Above and below 
the line of bas-reliefs runs a series of projecting baiids, one 
more' forward than the ollu'r, the corner points of the most 
prominent having peculiar ju^ojecting ornaments. Some of 
the bands arc richly carved. 

From the inasst's of brokcui brick that ]i(' about, it is 
evident that the supers! ructui-(* was built of that material. 

Near at hand is Cliandi Pari, a building of a totally 
diiferent class to thosi* dc'scribcd above. Dr. Barmen tier 
remarks that it is A’ery like tin' riiam temples. It is a solid 
square, or it may be, oblong structure on a basement with 
a raised platform round it. In front steps h'ad up from the 
platform to the principal chamber, oa'(U’ the entrance of 
which is a high jjeaked roof, its j)oint being considerably 
higher than the edge of the main cornice. On each side 
of this the wall-face is decorated with pan el- w ork. 
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The main side-wall is almost plain, the only oniainont 
being a false door or niche with a high-])eaked roof or series 
of roof^. The band above the wall is decorated with rosette- 
like knobs. 

The building is built of very ^ hard and durable bricks, 
and is well preserved. Near it was found an inscription 
bearing date corresponding to a.d. 1371. 
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ThK BrIIVDDKTAI \ AND TilE SwsrvRIT EpK’. 

On p. 2 of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 
1906, Mr. Keith has honoured me by nientioning me as one 
of those who consider the Sanskrit epics to be ''comparatively 
late work, the result of* the ^Tadual p^rowth of the influence 
of* the literary language of the BriThmanic schools, which 
still show in many traces evidence of their being translations 
or adaptations of Tali or Prakrit originals.” lie points 
out that there are examples of ahJn/Cuf(( literature ia the 
Brhaddcvatd (written n c. 400, or perhaps earlier), and argues 
that this fact is ''decisive for the early date of the Sanskrit 
epic poetry, and against the theory of translation from Pali 
or Prakrit.” 

I am in no way concerned to defend here, on general 
grounds, the theory with which ^Ir. Keith has associated my 
name ; but I venture to point out that, whether that theory 
is right or wrong, his argument is not so decisive as ho 
thinks. Granted all his facts — what tlien? The Brhaddccatd 
was a Sanskrit work composed for the use of school- 
Briihmans who were Vedic students. It was therefore 
naturally written in Sanskrit. That in no way proves that 
what was in those days intended for the edification of people 
Avho were not school-Prahraans, and who were not Vedic 
students, was also composed in Sanskrit. I am not going to 
discuss here in what language such works were composed. 
All I want to show is that, admitting for the sake of 
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argument all Mr. Keith’s premises, his conclusion (which 
may in itself be right or wrong) does not follow from them. 

I may perhaps lake this opportunity of pointing out that 
scholars in Europe, who kno\v much more Sanskrit than 
I can pretend to, sometimes find a needless difficulty in 
grasping the fact tliat there is nothing at all out of the way 
in two languages being current (amongst difi'erent castes or 
for different uses) side by side in the same locality in 
India. 1 know of a tract in llengal in which three distinct 
lunguag(*.s are cuiaeiil at the jjresent day in nearly every 
village ; and over a groat part of northern India the 
language of literature actually belongs to a group of Indo- 
Aryau vernaculars different from that in w'hich the home- 
speech ol the writers of that literature must be classed. 

Gkorge a. Guiekson. 

Jiaflifanilidm, CamhcHci/. 

JuniKtry 22n(l, 190(1. 


Gaida Desa. 

In support of the proposition that Gauda was not formerly 
the Vahga Desa (p. 1(13 of the January number of the 
Journal, 1900), I cite a text from Matsya Purana : — 

“ Nirmita yena Sravasli Gaudadese dvijottamah.” 

’ (I2th ch., 30, Cal. cd.) 

This has been said of Ilaja Sravasta, sou of Fkaja Yuvanasva, 
of the Iksvaku family. For the well-known town Sriivasti 
to have been founded by the Eaja in the Gaudadesa, Gauda 
must have been lying to the north of Kosala and to the 
north-west of Mithila. 


B. C. Mazumdab. 
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PALI AND SANSKRIT. 

Les Gurudhakmas. 

Les fragments de Vinaya, de languc sanscrite ne sont pas 
telleraent noinbrcux qu’on puisse dedaigner les plus petits 
morc^aux, ct j’esperc qu'oii fora bon aceueil au paragraphe 
dos gurudharmaa insore par Pautour de I’Abhidlianna- 
Ifosavyakhya dans la longue ct tentjbrcuso dissertation sur 
Varijhftpti [Soe. As., fol. 290 h 8]. La comparaison avec 
Cullava£ 2 r«;a x. 1. 4 est intercssante.^ 

A ^ • 

A ces petites trouvailles, la lexicograpliie sanscrite ne 
gagne pas seulement quelqucs mots eurieux, par exemple 
npammpad (Bdlitlingk ne donne (\\x'itpnH(()iipc(du, avec uno 
reference (Kar. vyfiha, 00. 21) qui, naturellemont, est 
fausse^), elle s’assure aussi le droit de considerer comme 
siens prosque tous les termes tochiiiquea du Bouddhisme 
piili. La prudence est neannioins de inise : j 'observe, par 
exemple, que PAbliidh. k.v., on reproduisant, sur les jcinq 
classes d'Anagamin, des explications analogues a celles de 
TAnguttara (iv, 70-74), s’absticnt regulierement de donner 
a rUrdhvaihsrotas la qualification d'Akanisthagamin. 

Gurudharmabhyupagaraeneti . asmu gurudharmah . bhiksor 
antikad bhiksuninam upasaihpat, bbiksunibhavah . anvar- 
dhamasam^ avavado** grahyo bbiksor antikat . abhiksuka 
a vase varsa nopagan tavy a . pravaranayam^ ubhayasariighas 
tribhih sthanaih pravarayitavyah ® . na codayitavyo bhiksur 


^ Voir rindex du Culla et Vinaya Text??, i. p. 3.), note. 

M. Cecil Bendall a eu la bonte dc coUationner raa copie avec le MS. de 
Cambridge, et j’ai aussi profite de plusieurs observations dues a Tobligeancc 
de M. A. Barth. 

* Lire 9G. 7 ; voir Mahavastu, i. 368, etc. 

® MS, amtarddham^, 

* avadhddo. 

* pradha"^, 

® ° tavy ah. 


J.R.A.S. 1906. 


29 
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strlyuddhe purusayuddhc kumarayuddhe kumaiikayuddhe 
iidgiilavase ^ utsatikayilih ^ dhvajagre balagre senavyuhe 
anlkasaihclarsane . raahasamiljaih vanubhavanty eke . ify 
e vaiiir fi pii c cbrai n an o vi vidh adar san asama rambhan uy ogat 
prativiruto bhavati. 

Yathilpi Tridancjiim eke sramanabraliinaiiiih sraddhadeyam 
paribbujy a vi vidhasabdasra vanas'ainarambhanuyogayukta vi- 
haranti . ratliasabde paltisabde saiiklmsabde bberisabde 
iJdanibara.sabdo nrtfasabde ^ gita.sabdc samyasq^bdc ® 
acchatusabdo panisvano kumbhatunlrc kacito " citraksare 
citrapaduvvanjaiie lokayatajDratisaihyukte . iikbyayika vu 
srotuin iceliaiity eke . ity apy evaiiirupac cbramano vivi- 
dhasabdaMavanasamararnbhanuyogat prativirato bhavatlty 
evaniadiniitbyavisayaparibhogad asamyagvisa3^aparibhogat. 


Lks cinq kspeces i)’Ana(*amin. 

Ah(ju(lari()i'ih'dya, vii, 52 (t. iv, p. 70. 4) ct AhhklJiarma- 
h'oiavt/dkhyd^ chap, iii, Soc. As. 213 b = Camb. 145 h. 

I. 

Au cour*- (!«■ hi discussion sur VAntariihhavd^ ruuk'ur do In Vyiikliyii, Yasomitra, 
lait appfl a I’nulorik' do rEcriture. 11 citi- h* sutra (ju’ou tu lire vi doiii les 
rapports aAoc T Ahi*uttfii’a uientciil d'Otro otudiOs 

Sutraiii catra pathyate. 

Sravastyaiii nidauam . tatra bhagavan bhiksHn aniantrayate 
sraa. Sapta vo ’haih bhiksavah satpurusagalir desayisyamy 

* Caml). mga’’ \ Paris ndgiC, Voir mhjFirann^ IVF. A'yut. 201. .03; udgorana, 
mgunia^ Lolitl. ii, Suppl. — Voir aussi iidgCmt, JaUikaiiirila, iii, .S. 

* Sic MSS. — La valeur du teniioest iiidiiiuee i)ar Ic prdi mhuddhuia injyodh'ilam 

halaggnm mmhynhnm . . . Cl. Pacittiya, 60. — La Mahavyutpatti donne 

iidguiliilcagammmm (§ 201, 51). 

® Les cinq Mdax inauquent duns le pali. 

* Kaccnni gitam vudiiam pekkham akkhduam punifisaraih retdlam kumbha^ 

thunam . . . 

* MSS. sagyd^; ci. M. Vyut. 218, 11. 

* Voir Mahavastu, °tftnika, ^thunika, iii. p. 472: *‘Nos MSS. sont si 

consequents dans I’orthographe tunika quo je regrutte do iie pas I’uvoir maintenuo 
partout.” 

’ Sic MSS. — Peut-etre ^tumrakc, citrdciira°. • 
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anupadfiya ca parinirvSnam . tac chrnu[ta] ca sildhu ca 
susthu ca manasikuruta, bhasisye^ . sapta satpiirusagatayah 
katarnii ? 

1. iha bhiksur evaiii pratipanno bhavati : no ca By am, 
no ca me syat, na bliavis^^ami,^ lui me bliavisyati . yad 
asti yad *^ bhutam tal prajahamit}’^ upeksani pratilabliate . sa 
bliave ’smin^ na sajyatc/* athottaraih padaiii saiitaiii prajnaya 
pratividhyati.® tac" canena padaih kayena [iia]saksat.-krtaih 
bhavati . “ evahi pratipannasya bhiksoh kil gatih syat 
kopapattih ko ’bbisaniparilya ” iti S 3 ’uh pra^jiblras.^ tadyatba 
Ifhiksavah parittah sakalikagnir abhinirvartamana eva 
nirvayad, evam eva tasya tavan miinavasesain aprablnam 
bhavat^" aparijnatam . tasya tiivan inaiiavasesasyaprahanad 
aparijnanat, paficaiiain avarabhagi^'^auaiii samyojananaih 
prabanad antarapariiiirvayi bhavatiyam prathamil satpiirusa- 
gatir akliyatii.^- 

2. ^‘M^uiuiraparam bliiksur evaih pratipanno bhavati: no ca 

^ IVili ajduto la ivjkiiw de', Iiliik«us: Sri'^iuaii,’ nyoiuliront le*:? 

Rhikklius. ]a) Seii'’n«‘ui (lit 

* IVili nu hjfinssuft 

^ MSS. /a(/. 

* Asmi/i mjm(|Uo dans Pali. 

* PiU’is, suLsi/ali", Pali n jouto sanihhfue tut ynjiah. 

® Sammappaiiriaija passaft. 

Tan ca Lhv a.s.srt pa (am na saftfnnu sa(tlnnh sa< fh datam ho(t^ fiissa na Hnhhvna 
sahbam nvinannsaiju pahhw hutt^ na salth- na siihlmm (thaui) d(/anastnfu pahinu hoity 
na sahhtna sahbani art unnnsapo pahtntt hott. Hu paTnnunnni untinhhiu/ntrtnain 
sanitjojanrinam panhlhayCi antai dpat imhhaijl hull, Heipjathd piy (duKkhavCy 
(Uvuisamniatte aifukapalv hanhanianf, fnipafibd nddtidfifni ndi/nh/ri/i/a, rvani eva 
/7i0, bltilckhancy hhtLkhn f > u/n paUpannu huU\ nu va, stfdm .... ((ioinmi: 
(i-drssiis )ii*,([in‘ anhirdpaunthhrnn huh'. P(»ur ]«‘ siiiisniit ICnjena 'sdlmtkrtay 
f*f. hdiiasdkpn^ M. V\ut. IG. 12; Pu^alapanniiUi, j, .'II «,‘t suiv (j). 1 1), Dhp. 
259, fit). 

'' MSS. pvaddrasy ci-dcsMJUs pvdpturah ct jn'astdrah. 

T,(* mot sakahhah, aiitaiit ijUt* jo s.u-lio. ii’osl <*0111111 (|in‘ pnr Maliavyutpatti, 
^ 24.'), <jui ^is^•llo1^l■ sutiM oil im sutia .'u.iloiim* . saknld.ah '2!)9;, pat lUasaka^ 
Iddnindi (100;, nhilahn «'i01;, samjhnyatak (1)02), ndmnOpale (^DOD). — Ol. la 
loiliio coiiivti- sitkahikn. 

Kuinaniucr IVinploi du mot abhinirvurfanuina. l^o leu ri’a pjH < ri(;orc jiriH 
(|u’il ost et(dnt. (Compai-cr It* Hxhbaliitod niibAyvtjija.) 

OJ MSS. evain. 

o £11 iuit {TaniUaija noire texte no lai‘<se a l^aniaiaparinirvayiii qu’un reste de 
maua. Le Pali a j onto bhavaruga et avidga, 

liB finale * tgam . . . ’ niun(|Ue dans Ic Puli. 

Pali comme dans la section precedente, saul papalikd uihhaUtvd uppatitvd 
n\hhitgeyya. 
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paDcanam avarabhagiyanaih saihyojananam prahanM urdh- 
vamsrota ^ bhavatJyaih saptami satpunisagatir akhyata. 

Anupadaya parinirvanam katamad ? iha bhiksur evam 
pratipanna iti purvavad- yavat syuh prastara® iti . tasyaivam 
pratipannasya bhiksor na purvasyaih disi gatim vadami, 
na daksinasyam, na pascimayaih, nottarasyam, nordhvaiii, 
nadho, nanuvidiksu, nanyatra; drsta eva dharrae niscbayarii^ 
parinirvrtain sltlbbiltaih^ brahrnlbhutain iti . idain ucyate 
anupadaya parinirvilnam. 


II. 

Les textcs que nous ahuiotis de confronter prescnlent 
notammeiit deux divergences digries de rernarque. 1° La 
substitution du mhilikafjviy comine exeiiiplo du premitr 
paragraphe, a la ayaf^jirapcitikCi seule mentionnec dans le pilli. 
Je suis porte a eroiro quo ia version sanscrite, sur cc point, 
a etc retouchee. 2”^ L’oraissioii dans le § 7 do Tepithete 
Akanisthugamin regulierenient accolee, dans tons les docu* 
ments pillis, au termo Ilrdhvamsrotas. II faut noter quo la 
glose- de Sarad Candra Dils, Tib. Diet. p. 210,^* etablit 
suffisammeiit roxistonce dans la litterature sanscrite de 
cette epithete : Akanisthaga est, dans le Trikiindasesa, un 
des noma du Buddha. Mais il se peul que la source de 
1 ’ Abhidharmakosa soit, en romettant, plus archaique : 


^ Pali uddlinmfiofo hod nkainffhor/dini. 

* Le texle jjali, avec raison, etablit uii<* diflcn’ncp av(‘c les cas pi ecedents. 

candidat a VunupudTi jtarin hhUna i-^t iialureJleineut eutiereiueiit depouilic de tout 
mdnay hhavaruga^ ou nryjd r; il leali^e {jsmrhtJiOrott) eoinpletenieiit le amtta 
pada, iso dmvTmum kht , , pt , . , sacchxkatvd upasawpajja 

viharati. Idam ruceati hh pdnndihfutam. Lo Sanscrit semble 

done parfaitement indejiendant de la sraiire de VAugultnra^—Vimr la eomparaison 
du feu qui s’eteiut fuute d’aliuieiits, \(»ir Majjh. i. 4S7, etc. 

® MSS. prastara. 

* MS. mschdyam ; voir nUchdya, ‘ Schattenlos,’ Defiin. i, 1G4 ; Maha- 
V}"utpatti, f 223. 180, chayxkam (?) api nn prajndyatc. 

® Mahav}iitpatti, § 129. 6, hUlbhdvah, 

- 

® “ Urdhvamsrotas, • • *5, he will in his spiritual progress reach 

up to the Akani?tha heavens.” — C’est sans doute pour cela que TAdihuddha est 
log6 dans le ciel Akanistha. 
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Akanitthagamin appartient peut-etre en propre d la deBnition 
scolastique de rUddhaihsota. 

Le pali parle de “ retiiicelle qui so detaehe, qiiand on le 
frappe, d’uii vase do for chauffe par Ic soleil ; le Sanscrit, de 
‘‘retiiicelle qui se detacho d’lme crucho ou d’uiio polio eu fer, 
cliauflPee a feu vif, ot frappee d’un marteau do lor/’ 

Je n’ai pas I’intention d^exaininer Ics prublomos rolatifs 
ii la definition dcs trois sortos d’AntariTparinirvayin, a la 
distinction do 1’ Antaraparinirvayiii et de TUpapadya 
(upahacca) parinirvayin. Le leoteur se clociimcntera sur ce 
jTOnt en lisant la Puggalapanriatti, i, 41-4G, le Ncttipaka- 
rana et son Comrnentaire, p. 189/ 11 siiffira de noter pour 

rinstant que rAbhidharmakosavyakliya (chap, iii), apres 
avoir rappclo dos explications analogues a celles dos Abhi- 
dhammas pulis, mais plus netles, les ecarte pour adopter 
I’expUcation, antaraparmvrdyin = “etro destine a obtenir le 
nirvclria au cours de la periode intermediairo ” {antarfibhare) : 
de meme, sans doute, les heretiques confoiidus ])ar Tissa dans 
le Katbavattliu, viii, 2. La question est d’ailleurs reprise 
dans le chap, vi, qui traito du ‘chemin ’ (1 dos pudyalasr 

Louis i)K LA Vallkk Poussin. 


^ II fst intercssaiit dr (;(ini])aRT iii. Sfl. 3, i\, 12. r) ri ^i, 52, d’une 

part; d’autre part, le Saiua'itiMittiiiit.i, ((ui ii^nuic Ic', tmn d’ Viilaiiipari- 

nibbiiyin, et les livres d’Abhidhaiuia a Jl t cnlain que 

la Hcolnsiique out irraiid poino ;i bii'i.mdiiM'i l«“. ‘'ipt sai imrHsuqitfis, les lu'ul 
,^attv<lKhas, les se]»t lymnuisflniis^ ot .i K-s nn'Uic i n julatum d’liiir ]>art a\ec les 
cieux mvtliolo^i(lU{‘s, d’autre part avec lei cu u\ domuatniues 
etc.) ; 1(5S dliyauas et les siuiri])attis eiiliec-nnsaiit leiiii ellicaciles, on ani\o a dos 
conceptions tixtremeiiieut embrouilleos et Aaiiables deM|Uflle'i f)u uu prut h.'uccuper 
avec succes (pie dans uii ti’a\.ul (reii.senible. 

L’ auteur de UAbhidli. k.v. desijrno, en jiasiaiil, 1(‘ (•lia])iti<' ^i comme 
le pndgnlnnirdesal^osaslhana ; mais la 'ser‘'ioii til)(jt:iine de*' Kaiikfis ])()rte 
QIJI • • 2 = md i'(jn-puit(i(da-nn drsa, et la Vvakliyii du 

chapitre vi debute par la discussion dcs tikiiras do la \ente de la douleur. Voir 
le remarquabie article de M. Takakusu sui les Abliidbarrnas dos Sar\ a^tivadins 
(J.P.T.S., 1905), p. 133, n. 5. 
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The iNscRirnoN ok the Piprawa Vase. 

The Piprawa inscription, so ably ircatod by Dr. Fleet in 
the January number (pp. 140 sqq.), exhibits one rather 
interesting feature, which seems to have liitherto escaped 
observation, namely, that it is composed in metre, forming 
a somewdiat irregular rliyiiiiiig Arya versed 

lyam sallilanildliane ; j budhasla bhagavajte sa|klyalna(in) | 
siikjtj|bhiitl|nft(iii) sablic'igi|iijkcT|na(m) sapn|tri|dala|na(m) || 

Both lines have an unusual amphibrachys in the first foot, 
and the second by its imperfect caesura seems to deserve the 
title It may be noted that the metre is almost 

decisive in favour of thne mb ha (jin with the 

second / Jong. The fact tliat the inscription is in metre 
may affect the consideration of interpretations based on 
order, and as regards the meaning of I am inclined 

to ask wliether Biihler’s original understanding of it as 
an ordinary proper name has been justifiably abandoned 
in favour of the application to Buddha, which seems to lack 
testimony. The name Snlarti occurs in the Mahavmtii, vol. i, 
p. IdO, 1. 14. 

Jttowever, Professor Pischel’s Sukiil in the sense of ^ pious 
foundation ’ [ZviUvhrlit ^/. dpiihchmoryoildud, Geselhohaft, 
1902, pp. 157-8) would be from the point of view of metre 
equally acceptable. 

The irregularities In the scansion of the verse will not 
prove too much for the credence of those who will consult 
the Aryii verses occurring in the Therdgdthd, pp. 162, sqq. 
(Pali Text Society, 1883). In these, first noted by Professor 
Jacobi, as I learn from Professor l^ischel, who has edited the 
text strictly in accordance with the 11S8., we find exemplified 
not only -c, and -S, but also amphibrachys in the first 
and third foot, etc. 

^ The marts of quantitj’ relate to the syllable, not to the vowel, te 8a|kiya|nam | 
is a suggestiou of Professor Raijson. ’ . 
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[Dr. Fleet points out that the verse may preferably be 
regarded as an in which case I am inclined to agree 

with him that the first word of the inscription is Sfihl/i — 

Sukltilbhatllna(m) sabliagi.iiika!na(m) saprritaldalaiira(ra) | 
lyam saililanildhane ll bfidhiilsa bhagavalte | srikiyaina(m) 1| 

Possibly the last word might be scanned 

I have previously (in this Journal, 1!)()I5, pp. 
pointed to some apparent verses in tlie inscriptions of Asoku, 
and suggested that others would hereafter be discovered. 
The following inscription now seems to me to be metrical: — 

Gihilena | Sihriraikhitcna ca i| bhatare|hi Tilkhasillae | 

Syam tliulvd pratllthavitd ,1 sarvabnidhana pnjyae || 

{F(‘H/i((lVf(r Vctiic.) 

Here we seem to have a rhyming verse consisting of five 
feet of five uidfra^i with a concluding spondee; but I am 
not acquainted with the metre elsewhere. 

F. AV. Tik^mas. 


ThK 8aKYAS \M) Iv vriI.AVASTt:. 

I venture to call attention to two points in Mr. Fleet’s 
paper on the inscription on the Piprawii vase. 

In tracing the origin of the tribal name Silkya through 
the forms Siikiya, Siikiya, mJdtja, to the word .va/tY/, he has 
taken this last w^ord in the sense of ‘ a teak-tree ’ (p. 1G3 
above) ; and that is in accordance with the dictionaries. 

But the application of the w^ord sdka in Northern India is 
to the 6a/-tree {Shorea rohmsta) ; and the teak- tree is called 
sdyicdn. It may be that the latter word has led the inter- 
preters astray. Anyhow, the saZ-tree is also called sdku 
throughout the districts and provinces bordering on Nepal, 
and a tract of 6‘dZ-forest is called sdkntcan or sakiiivan. As 
ml represents sdhy sdku, sakii, will represent sdkit. The teak 
is not indigenous to the Nepal Terai forests. They are 
essentially «d/- forests, and Sakya obviously means ‘ the 
people of the sdZ- forest tracts.* 
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Mr. Fleet relies on the Pipravva Stupa as clearly marking 
a portion of the site of Kapilavatthu, Kapilavastu, or some 
spot in the immediate outskirts of the city (page 180). I do 
not think that this conclusion is justified by the data. 

Exactly 4| miles due south of the point where the 
Bangafiga enters the Basti district there is a vast mound, 
surmounted hy the ruins of a small shrine, called in the 
map Grankul, but incorrectly so, for the people call it 
Kraihkul, with a very faint nasal sound. The houses of 
villagers stand on the skirls of this mound. North-east of 
this, less than a mile ofi*, is Xibi. Chiindapar lies between 
the two places. Fa Ilian states that he came south-east 
from Sravasti to Na-pi-ka (Nibl), and there he found the 
birthplace of Krakucehanda. lie also states that there was 
a tower erected over the spot wlierc the iiiterview took place 
between father and son (when the latter returned, as did 
(xautaina-Buddha also, after Enlightenment, to his home). 
Yuan Chwang also places the town of Krakucehanda south 
of Kapilavastu, and mentions the Stupa of the Return. Two 
and a half miles w^ost by south of Nibi is Parigawan, and 
here, is a Stilpa. This I take to bo the Memorial of the 
licturii. T speak of what I have seen for myself, and I can 
liavc no doubt that we here have the identical places seen by 
both Fa Ilian and Yuan Chwang, and by them referred to as 
the birthplace and the place of the return of Krakucehanda. 

Mr. Smith seems to have been mistaken in claiming 
(Antiquitirfi in tho Tarai, prefatory note, p. IG) that “ the 
Asoka pillar of Krakuchandra’s town is probably tliat which 
is now worshipped as a ^luliadeo at Palta Devi ; and, 
when he admits that the two pilgrims must have seen the 
same towns of Krakucehanda and Kanakamuni, his theory 
that they saw two different Kapilavastus is thin. 

W. Hoey. 


The Orientation of Mosques. 

Considerable attention is paid to the proper orientation 
of Christian cathedrals and churches, and Muhammadans are 
equally zealous about their masjids. With the first, all 
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tliat is required is that the axis of the building should be 
due east and west. With the Muhanmiadans, the ritual 
requires that in facing the /jn'I/rdhs they are assured that 
they are looking in the direction of their real qihln — the 
Ka’aba in Makka. This iinj)lies a different orientation for 
mosques all over tlic world, and to conform to their ritual, 
when away from a mosque* tlu'V use a compass [(jihia nnind) 
to show the direction of ^Fakka. Tliev liave also tables 
{talnail al qihia) computed to guide them as to the precise 
direction. 

• It would bo interesting to know more than we do of such 
tables, and they would be well worth publishing as an 
illustration of a branch of Oriental science. The medimval 
Arabs and Persians were highly versed in astronomy, and 
were quite able to tabulate, accoiding to available information, 
the direction of Makka from any known place, however distant. 
Their knowledge of the precise geographical positions may 
not have been quite mathematically accurate; still, the results 
would differ but slightly from those obtained from the 
employment of the more accurate latitudes and longitudes 
now in use. For example, jMakka is placed by the A^^ibs 
about a third of a degree north of \vhat we hold as its true 
position ; and so is Labor — Lahiiwar as they call it — wliich 
is also fixed relatively almost two degrees more to the west 
than ought to be the case. Now, if we use the Muhammadan 
data, we find that a mosque at Labor ought to have its west 
wall facing 11° 25' to the south of due west, and if we use 
the European positions of the two places, wo find the in- 
clination to be 10° G' to the south. Such divergences, 
however, are trifling, and the ritual is practically as correctly 
conformed to as is needed. It would be interesting to 
determine what the actual deviation of the axis of Wazir 
Khan’s masjid at Labor, from the direct east and west 
direction, really is and whether it agrees with calculation. 

It will be readily seen that, since Makka is more than 
21° north of the equator and the meridians converge to the 
poles, a line in India on which Makka should be due west 
from all places upon it, must run from the west gradually 
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tending^ slightly to the north-east. This line would cut 
the 70th meridian in latitude 24° 16' N. ; the 80th in 27° 0' 
N. ; and the 90th in 31° 14' N. It is evident also that at 
all places to the north of this line the east and west sides 
of the mosque must be turned to the west of north ; and 
at all places south of the same line, they must incline less 
or more to the east of tlicir meridians. 

A table might be calculated showing the points where 
each meridian would be cut by circles on which the fecc of 
all masjids would vary by fixed angles from the meridian. 
Lines drawn through these points would converge towards 
Makka, and it would be easy to interpolate the angles 
for intervening positions. The following table will illustrate 
this, giving the latitudes «at which the inclination of the cast 
and west axis of a mosque should vary from the cardinal 
direction — south or north by 5°, 10°, 15°, etc., at the 
longitudes respectively of 05°, 70°, 75°, etc., east from 
Greenwich : — 





East Loxgitci^es. 


Inclination 







N. OK S. oi 







■ Wkst. 

()r)° 

70" 

75° 

KO" 

85° 

90° 


N. 

Latiti dl>. 




25^ S. 

ST' 19' 

H8° 23' 


OvTsiDE India. I 

20'" 

i.r 

1 35° l.V 

: 38° 12' 

1 

I 



lo^ 

29 ■ 52' 

32" 20’ 

1 35° 10' 

! 38° 29' 

j 



10° 

27° 37' 

29° 31' 

31° 51' 

34° 38' 

37" 43' 



25° 27' 

20" 54' 

28° 38' 

30° 44' 

33° 15' 

36" 19' 

Due W. 

23" 1!)' 

24° 16' 

25° 29' 

27° 0' 

28" 53' 

31° 14' 

5° N. 

21" 11' 

21° 39' 

22° 20' 

23° 16' 

24° 31' 

26° 9' 

10° 

19" 1' 

18" 59' 

19" 7' 

19° 35' 

20° 3' 

20" 57' 

15° 


16" 14' 

15° 48' 

15" 31' 

15" 24' 


20° 



12° 16' 

11" 18’ 



25° 



8° 2r 

6" 43' 
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This table covers all India down to Ceylon. 

To ascertain the actual orientation of a given mosque is 
not at all difficult for a surveyor, as it requires only the 
observation of the sun’s altitude, with the angle between 
the line of the walls and the sun’s centre for a given time. 
And it would be interesting to examine this question for 
a few of the more notaltle mosques in diiTorent parts of 
India, especially where the angle with the meridian is 
considerable. 


Place. 

Lat. X. 

Lox(,. E. 

Ax(;i,e or Axis 




X. Ult S. lU W EM’. 

Pesbriwur 

ar ‘i' 

7 1 " 37' 

10" 33' S. 

Labor 

01" 34' 

71" 21' 

nr 0' S. 

Multiiu 

•50' 12' 

71’ 31' 

10' 1' s. 

Amritsar 

31' 37' 

7 r’ ho 

1/-' 43' S. 

Delili 

2S^' 31>' 

77 17' 

3’ 4r S. 

A^rra 

27" 10' 

78 ' 'V 

1 ' 10' S. 

Lucknow 

2G-' .LV 

80’ o‘»' 

0' 31' X. 

AUahiibad 

25'" 2S' 

81 ’ .'>4' 

2^ 32' X. 

Ahmadabad 

23" 2' 

72" 38' 

3° 9' N. 

Benares 

'I'P 11/ 

83° 3' 

3’ 22' N. 

Mandu 

22"^ 21' 

7.)° 20' 

3" 23' N. 

Cambay 

22*" 19' 

72° 38' 

1 ‘ 23' X. 

Surat 

210 12' 

72’ .*>2' 

0" 10' N. 

Calcutta 

22° 34' 

88° 24' 

8' 2'X.‘ 

Bombay 

18° ho 

72" .51' 

10" 11' X. 

Golkonda 

17° 23' 

78" 27' 

12° 30' N. 

Ilaidardbad 

17° 22' 

78° 32' 

1*2° 29' X. 

Bijapur 

16 ° r,o' 

7.5° 47' 

1.3° 21' N. 

Madras 

13° 4' 

80° 15' 

17" 53' X. 
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The angle for Labor has been given above ; but, for the 
convenience of anyone who may be interested in the 
question, the angles — north or south of due west — of the 
axes of mosques, for some of the principal places in India 
are given in the second table, with the latitudes and 
longitudes used in the compulation. The position of Makka 
is taken as 21' N. and 40° 10' E. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the mosques of 
India will be found to agree very closcdy with those angles. 
For Labor it has been sliown that the geographical positions 
given by Nasir al - din Tusi and TJlagh Beg yield an 
inclination of 1° 19' less than tlic actual ; and the same 
authors give the latitudes of Multan and Benares as 29° 40' 
and 2ir 15' respectively, and the differences of longitude 
from Makkn as u0° B5' and 40° 20'. Now these give the 
inclinations for ^fultiin and for Benares both less than the 
true positions afford. 

The subject has never been investigated scientifically by 
anyone in India, and tlic above remarks and computations 
may help to direct attention to it, and possibly also to the 
Tahwil al qihla mentioned above. 

Jas. Burgess. 

EdinhurgJt. 

February 17///, 1906. 


The name Gujarat. 

My attention has just been drawn to the question of the 
derivation of the name Gujarat; by an expression of con- 
currence in the view, which has been asserted in print, ^ that 
the name has come through a Prakrit form Gujjararatta 
from the Sanskrit Gurjararashtra, the country of the 
Gurjaras.” That, however, is not the real explanation of 
the matter. 

The origin of the modem name, as far as we can trace it 
at present, is the form Gurjaratra, We have this form in 

^ Bee, for instance, the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, vol. i, part 1| p. 2, 
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the Daulatpurii plate of a.d. 844 (El, 5. 211), in which 
mention is made of Gurjaratru-hliumi, “the land Gurjaratra/* 
We have it again in an undated inscription, of about the 
eighth century, at Kalailjar (ibid, note o), in which mention 
is made of Gurjaratia-mandala, “the province or territory 
Gurjaratra.” And, for a later lime, wo have a closely 
similar form in line 35 of the Yeriiwal or Sdmnathpiitan 
inscription of a.d. 121() (EI, 2. 431)). Here, the published 
text presents the form Gilrjaratra. There is nothing peculiar 
in the long u in the first syllable ; tlio tribal name was often, 
if not usually, written Gurjara in the epigraphic records, 
other than those of the Gurjara princes of Western India 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. The penultimate long 
d, however, seems somowdiat questionable ; the original 
record, or an ink- impression, should be examined, to decide 
whether wo have here Gurjaratnl or Gnrjaratra. 

The intermediate Prakrit form Gujjarattil is found in 
line 14 of the GhaUiyala inscription of \.i). S63, written in 
Mahilraslitri-rrakrit (this Journal, 1S[)5. 510). 

The modern form Gujarat comes, of course, directly from 
this last-mentioned form Gujjarattil ; by elision of the final 
d, with dissolution of the nexus It into tlie simple /, ac- 
companied by compensatory lengthening of the preceding 
short a. In respect of the last two steps, compare, as 
another instance in place-names, the transition of the 
ancient name Lattalilra, Lattanur, through Latlur, Lattiir, 
into the modern Latfir (EI, 7. 22fi). 

The modern name Gujarat is carried back to a.d. 1031-32 
by AlberunI, whose India presents it as Guz(a)rat : see 
Sachau’s text, p. 99, line 4. 

On the other hand, the form Gurjaratra seems to have 
been devised after a.d. 642 or thereabouts ; for, Hiuen 
Tsiang has presented the name as simply Kii-che-lo, = 
Gujjara: see Watters’ On Yuan Chwang, 2. 249. 

The origin of the termination trd of the original name 
remains to be determined. The suggestion has been made 
(EI, 2. 438 ) that the form Guijaratra (? Gurjaratra) of the 
Verawal inscription, was coined out of the modern name 
• J.R.A.8. 1906. 30 
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Gujarat, “just like Surat rdna out of Sultan and Oarjanaka 
“ out of Ohaznav^ and that “ Oujardt itself is probably 
“ a hybrid formation, the Arabic collective affix dt^ being 
“added to the name of the Gurjara or Gujar clan.“ The 
fact, however, that the form Gurjara trii is carried back to 
A.D. 844, soems to dispose of any such theory as that. And 
it appears to me that we must in some way connect the trd 
with the adverbial suffix of position, fra (Vedic trd)y which 
we have in aira, ‘ here,’ talra, * there,’ and other words, 
and notably in tlie term Kuru-Panchilla-tra, “ amongst the 
Kurus and Panclialas” (Salapatha-Brahmana, 3. 2, 3, 13). 
Perhaps some reader of this note may be able to throw 
a light on this point, and to produce some other territorial 
appellalions formed in tlic same way. 

I notice that Moles worth and Candy’s Marathi Dictionary 
gives an optional form Gujarilth, and presents “ Gujardt/il, 
relating to Gujarat.” Wliat is the authority for this ? 

J. r. Fleet. 

Marck 14///, 190G. 


S MvASTANA. 

May I add one or two slight notes correcting or supple- 
menting my paper on “ Sakastana ” in the last number of 
this Journal (pp. 181-210) ? For some not very important 
irregularities of transliteration I may no doubt hope, in 
a historical disquisition, to receive absolution. 

p. 191, n. 1. The connection of the JidjmakdnM of 
Darius with the KairiaaTjvq mentioned by Greek writers 
appears to have been first noticed by Edward Thomas in 
this Journal, N.s., vol. xv, p. 387. Put up to the present 
no one seems to have observed that the town or region is 
mentioned in an early Sanskrit work. Panini’s sutra 
kdpisydh i<phak teaches the formation of the adjective 
kdpisdyana in the &pm meanings (‘ born from,’ ‘ produced 
in,’ etc.), and Patanjali, quoting Katj^ayana, adds BdlhyurdU 
pardihhyaketi vaktavyam | Bdlhdyani Aiirddyani Pardayani. 
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In this connection there can be no doubt that the reference 
is to the city or district Kapisi : for BCilhl is Balkh and 
Pardi is perhaps the country of the Piiradas ; Urdi appears 
not to be known. ^ The examples cited by the Iviisika, 
namely, kdjnsai/auam mndhu | hCipimfjani drCik!<d, have a con- 
siderable interest ; for the Sanskrit lexico‘»;raphers jjivt' hupisiiy 
hajtikkd, hdpimyn, Jedpi^df/anam as a kind of intoxicating 
spirit, and the grapes and wine of Cabul arc now, and have 
always been, famous. 

It is of interest in connection with J)r. Grierson'^ theory 
clbnceming the Paisaca dialects (J.P.A.S., 1904, pp. 72**) sqq.) 
to note that Kft]did is the name of the mother of the Pi^^cas, 
who are called Kupikdpuirn and Kdpiki^f/a. 

I am not within reach of a copy of the Buddhist Kapiid- 
radduHy so as to gather the information which may be 
contained in that text. 

p. 194, 1. 16. For ToS? read roi?. 

p. 197, n. 2. Tlio suggestion that Ptolemy’s Taraicrjv)] 
is an error for Xatcao-TrjV'i) is due to Dr. Marquart (Praiimlir, 
p. 36). It is noticeable that between this district and 
Arachosia Ptolemy places a people named Bd/crpLoi. If we 
combine these facts with the proximity of the Uapucuvioi 
{Fanihunah, see p. 191 supra), whose uame is identical with 
the original of I^'arghilna, we have an additional argument 
for an early southern settlement — the UapifcdvLov being 
mentioned by Herodotus — from beyond the llindu-Kush. 

I note that Dr. Marquart, in his Untrrsuchanfjrn zur 
Geschichte ron Eraa, pp. 514-10, n. 136 (cf. Erdns(fln\ 
p. 220), proposes to find a third Fartjhdna, denoted by the 
BapKavLOL of Ktesias, in “ one of the valleys between 
Baghliin and Iskamys.” At the same time he cites from 
a fragment of Ilekataios (Ifo. 180) the reference to a 
IlapaKdvrj, TroAt? Uepai/ci], He distinguishes the forms in 

1 1 think, however, that I can make a su;^p[(“,tion ^yhi{;h umler the circuni^tiiDces 
has consiidenihle probability. The Bud(llii''t Sanskrit lonn ol the nann* [ dydna 
is Uddiydna or Oddti/auft, and the presence ot an r, or at lea^^t a eerel>ial, seems 
to he attested by the tibi'tau U . 7 f/yiln. VdyhHU therelore a poi)ular corruption. 
It TJ 7 'd% denotes this country, it would be uppropiiately nientioued in conjunction 
Arith Kapisa, Balkh, and the I'mtidas. 
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situation and etymology from the Uapi/cdpioi of Herodotus. 
Also he gives the authority of Ptolemy, vi, c. 17, § 7, for 
a city UapaKavaKT) in Herat. 

But is it quite clear that the BapKclvioi of Ktesias are not 
precisely the Uapi/cavtoi of Herodotus ? Ktesias mentions 
this people three times, in his Peraica^ cc. 5 and 8, and in 
his Assf/nacftf fragment 1. The first passage relates that 
Astyagos was to be fetched from the Barkanioi, over whom, 
as we learn from another reference {ap. Tzetzes, i, 1, 87, 
see Baehr, j). 100), Cyrus had made him ruler. In 

the second passage it is said that on the death of CyT\i% 
Tanuoxarkoa (Srnerdis) became master of Bactria, Khorasmia, 
Parthia, and Karmania, Spitades satrap over the Derbikes, 
Megabernes over the Barkanioi. The third passage tells us 
that the Assyrian king Ninus “ was lord of the country of 
** the Kadousioi and Tapouroi ; further, of the Hurkanioi 
** and Drangiaus : in addition to these, of the Derbikes 

and Karmanioi and Chorasmioi ; moreover, of the 
** Borkanioi and Parthuuioi ” (Diodorus, ii, 43). Stephanus 
of Byzantium describes the Barkanicd as a race having 
a common frontier with the Hurkanioi (Baehr, o/>. cif., 
p. 106). They supplied 12,000 combatants against Alexander 
(Curtins, iii, c. 2). 

Although these statements may not be sufficiently definite 
or reliable to enable us to fix exactly the position of the 
Barkanioi, tliey are certainly not in favour of a too remote 
situation for a people bordering on llyrcania. Would not 
Dr. Marquart’s Farghiina be also too small to suit the 
requirements of the second passage from Ktesias and that 
from Curtius, and would it not be included in the dominion 
of the ruler of Bactria ? 

p. 199, 1. 18. For ' Derbiker ’ read ‘ Derbikes.’ According 
to Strabo (xi, cc. ix and x), this people was separated from 
flyreania only by the Tapouroi (Tabarislan), while Pliny 
(vi, 10) places them on both sides of the Oxus. They must 
have been a powerful people, as they supplied to the army 
of Darius 2,000 horse and 40,000 infantry to fight against 
Alexander (Curtius, iii, c. 2). 
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These statements seem sufficient to establish the position 
and importance of the people in question. No doubt 
identical with them are the Derbikcs w'ho fought against 
OjTus (Ktesias, cc. 6—7), who cannot be placed very far 
from India, as Indian allies with elephants took part in the 
battle. The Sakai, who came to the help of Cyrus on this 
occasion, were commanded by a prince wliose namo Amorges 
certainly reminds us of the Amurgioi — his wife’s name was 
Sparethra (c. 3). The leader of the Derbikes was called 
Amorrhaios. 

•In any case, Amorges and his Sakas are clearly the 
Eucrgetai = Ariaspi of Arrian (siqirn, p. 196), and therefore 
the Sak(7 nationalitf/ of this people k cat ahli shed % ^eHtimonff 
as 'icell as hj inference. 

p. 202, 11. 7 sqq. It is to be observed that Plinj^ definitely 
states (vi, c. 16) that the Sc3^thinns gave the name SUys to 
the Jaxartes. If the oldest form of tlio name is preserved 
in the Sanskrit the siniilaritj^ with the case of the 

Ilelrnand is still more complete. 

p. 205, n. 3. The instances of confiLsion of // and,/ in the 
edicts of Asoka are, according to the citations in M. Sen^rt's 
Inseripiions de rn/adnsi, confined to the following : — 

(1) y for y — majura, Sliahbazgarhi, i, 3 ; 

'}iiajnla, Khalsi, i, 4 ; 

7V/, iShahbazgarhi, v, 11 ; 

anamjasa^ Shalibazgarhi, vi, 16. 

(The last two disappear in Buhler’s text, Epigraphia 
Indica, ii, pp. 447 sqq.) 

(2) y for j — raya, Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 ; v, 11 ; ix, 18; x, 22; 

hamhoya, Shahbazgarhi, v, 12; xiii, 9; 

sanulya^ Shahbazgarhi, i, 1 (by the side of 
mnidja), 

p. 206, 1. 11. For ‘latter^ read ‘former.’ 

p. 206, 11. 19 sqq. I may hope not to be accused of 
supposing that the difference between p in Parniy etc., and 
the V in Varniy etc., is solely one of tenuis and media. 
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p. 216, 11. 1 4 sqq. For the influence of Persian architecture 
on that of the early Huddhists I may refer to Griinwedel^ 
Buddhist iscJie Kiimt h) Indien (1900), pp. 16-18. 

An interesting similarity may be traced between the tout 
ensemble of the building represented in the Siinchi stiipa, 
which is reproduced in a plate accompanying Dr. Burgess’ 
article in this Journal for 1902 (facing p. 44), and the 
buildings of the Achremeiiids to whicli I have referred. 
This edifice also has ^ Lion Cai)itals.’ , 

F. W. Thomas. 


Om Ma^i tadmk hum. 

The Tibetans, who have so much to say eoncerniiig the 
mystic import of this famous formula (liockliill, Laud of the 
Lamas, pp. 626 sqq-.), do not ap])ear to throw light upon its 
grammatical form. Nor does Koi'ppen’s Rc/if/fon dcs Buddha 
(ii, pp. 59 sqq.) deal with this side of the matter. 

I can see no reason whatever for departing fiom the view 
of Hodgson (J.A.S.B,, 1865, p. 196) that the formula 
relates to [Avalokitesvara] Padmapani or from that of Mill 
{ibid., p. 198) that Mauiimdme is one word. 1 should not, 
however, follow Wilson {Essuf/s ii, pp. 664 and 356) in 
regarding Mampad)ua as a simple alias of Badmaimni, On 
the analogy of other Dharanis such as 0)n Vajrfujandhe hiim, 
Om Vdjrdlohe hum, Om Vajrapuspc hum, would it not be 
more probable that muiiipadme is a vocative referring to 
a feminine counterpart of that Bodbisattva, i.e. Tiirii? 

F. W. Thomas. 


Ekiiatum. 

In the R.A.S. Journal (January), 1906, p. 220, 1. 21, the 
Chinese characters for Mo-la-p’o should have been 
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A GKOCiRArHlC\L AcUOl Nr of CoIjNTUIKS UOt'ND TIIK Bay 
OF Bengal, ]G(>9 to 1G79. By Thomas IVhvufa. 
Edited by Liout.-Col. Sir Richaud C. Temple, Burt., 
C.I.E. (Hakluyt Society, 1905.) 

• 

Professor E. B. Tylor having drawn the attention of 
Sir Richard C. Tcmpk* to a MS. in the possession of 
Mr. Eliot Howard, Sir Richard, on t'xainining it, at once 
recognized its value, obtained leave to copy it, and, witli 
characteristic energy, spent two years in the endeavour to 
discover the identity of the writer, vvlio concealed his name 
under the initials T. B. After h>ng and fruitless efforts, 
a series of happj^ coincidences revealed Ixyond a doubt that 
T. B. was Thomas Bowrey, a sailing master, wlio went out 
to Madras in 1G68 or IGGlt, and remained in the East until 
October, 1G88, when he sailed for England. During the 
nineteen years that he spent in the East, Bowrey visited 
various parts of India, Persia, Arabia, the Malay Peninsula, 
Pegu, Achin, etc. ; and a portion of his experiences is set 
forth in the MS. here printed. Unfortunately this work is 
incomplete, and ends abruptly in the middle of a sentence. 
It is possible that Bowrey may have written a fuller 
narrative ; but, if so, it appears to have disappeared. The 
only other extant works of Bowrey’s are a number of 
charts, at present in the British Museum, and a Dictionary 
English and Malayo, Malayo and English,’^ which was 
published in 1701. These facts and others relating to 
Bowrey’s life have been unearthed after infinite trouble 
by Sir R. C. Temple, and are set forth in his excellent 
Introduction. 

The MS. here printed is headed “ Asia, Wherein is 
contained the scituation, comerse, cus[toms], etc., Of many 
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Provinces, Isles, etc., in India, Persi[a], Arabia, and the 
South Seas, Experienced by me T. B., in the forementioned 
IncHe[s], Vizt, from Anno MDCLXIX to MDCLXXIX.** 
It is evident from this heading that Bowrey intended to 
narrate his experiences in all the parts of Asia that he had 
visited ; but, as a fact, the only parts here described are 
the Coromandel coast, Golconda, the coast of ‘Gingalee,’ 
Orissa (a fragment), Bengal, Junkoeylon, Queda, and Achin 
(incomplete) ; there being headings only for Arakan, Pegu, 
and Tenasserim. The dates at the end of the title are 
accepted by the learned editor without question ; but 1/> 
me the second is inexplicable. Why Bowrey should have 
confined the narrative of his (‘xperiences to the first half of 
his sojourn in the East is incomprehensible, and I cannot 
but suspect an error. Again, since he sailed for England in 
October, 1G88, and, according to his own statement in the 
preface to his Dictionary, had “nineteen years continuance 
in East-Indiu,” he probably arrived at JIadras in the latter 
part of 16G9. Surely, then, he must have loft England 
at the beginning of the same year, and not in 1G68, as 
Sir Richard Temple thinks. At any rate, Bowre}^ nowhere 
tells us the exact dates of his departure from England 
and arrival in India, the earliest date given in this MS. 
in connection with his movements being 1672, and tlu‘ 
latest 1077. 

Though incomplete, and written in a style that smacks 
more of the seaman than of the penman, Bowrey ’s narrative 
is of much value as the work of a shrewd observer, and 
many of the incidents recorded by him are not to be found 
elsewhere. • The illustrations with wliich he embellished his 
manuscript, and which are here reproduced, are more curious 
than accurate,^ except ihose of boats. (A facsimile is also 

^ I am suspicious refranliD"’ rlic originality of those drawiiio’S, esjiocially ol 
those of tiv(;s and plants. As rejrard** one dhinvinj^, ln»wevor, tliere can be no 
manner of doubt, viz. that ol “An Achin cri])j)Ie’* (i)late xviii, fi<j. li), which 
is simijJy copied from plate iii (“ Altccclveniu^e van de ;,n*ou well j eke Institie in 
Achin”), at p. 14 of the account of the ^oja^^e of Wyhrandt van Waerwijck 
and Sehaldt de Weert to the East in 1602, printed in deel 1 of Hegin 
Voortgangh^ etc. (1644). A simple comparibon of the two proves this at a glance.^ 
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given of Bowrey’s chart of the HiigH river, drawn in 1687, 
and described by Yule in his Hcdgrs* Diary ) But, valuable as 
18 the narrative intrinsically, its value has been enormously 
increased by the wealth of footnotes added by the editor, 
embodying as they do a large number of extracts from 
contemporary records in the India Office, as well as from 
the accounts of seventeenth lienturv travellers. A list of the 
works quoted or referred to is given at the end ; and full as 
it is, ^we notice two rather strange otnissions — one, that of 
Baldmus’s Mnlrhar en ChoronKOttloI (ItiTl^), a laulry translation 
of which was printed in Churclnirs collect ion of voyages and 
travels; and the other, that of llavart’s Oj,- m Ondrrgang 
ran Cormandel (1693), a valuable work, containing a nniss 
of information rcg«arding the Dutch settlements on the 
Coromandel coast, especially during the writer’s residence 
there, 1671 - 1080 ^ almost the same period over which 
Bowrey’s travels extended. From one Dutch writer, AVou ter 
Schouton, Sir Richard Teinplc quotes very copiously ; and it 
is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that ho has drawn 
his extracts from the very inaeeura((‘ French translation, 
in which (an importune point) llic spcdling of names of 
places, etc., has been mostly altered. Another work which 
is also freely cited is, on the autlioritv of the India Office 
Library catalogue, credited to “Delestrc.” (That the Drilish 
Museum Library catalogue should father th(* hook on 
“ Dalencc ’’ is one of those tilings that “ no fellow can 
understand.”) The writer was actually Francois Lustra or 
TEstra (see Prevost’s llixf, Grn, drs Voyages^ ix, 14-29; 
^om. BUiL Grn.^ xxx, col. 983). 

The editor has rightly printed the MS. practically 
lifteratiin ; and consequently we have here some curious 
forms of Indian words and names. The most extraordinary 
af these is “ Jno. (jornaet” for Jagannath (botli the god and 
the place). I am not sure, however, that the entire credit 
of evolving such a fine specimen of ‘ Hobson- Jobson ’ is due 
to Bowrey; for in the map of “ Reiigale ” in Valeiitjm’s 
OHd en Niemc Ood-lndieny deel v, the place is entered as 
^gJan Gernaet,” and as that map was compiled between 1658 
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and 1664 it is probable that Bowrey got the name from: 
a copy of it, only turning ‘Jan’ into ‘ Jno.’ (for ‘John’). 
In passing, I may mention that Bovvrey’s map of Ceylon, 
drawn in 1681 (the year in which Knox s Hiatorical Relation 
appeared, with its infinitely superior map), contains a fine 
example of ‘ Hobson- Jobson,’ which deserves a place in the 
next edition of Yule’s monumental work, viz. “Barbarian 
Island,” as a name for Berberyn or Beriiwala. In describing 
the various races on the Coromandel coast, Bowrey says: — 
“ The Poore Sort of Inhabitants, vizt. the Gentues, Mallabars, 
etc., Smoke their tobacco After a Very meaiie, but I Judge 
Original manner, Onely tlie leafe rowled up, and light one 
end, and lioldingc- the Other betweeiio their lips, and Smoke 
until] it i--^ soe farrc' Consumed as to warme theire lips, and 
then heave the eiul away ; this is called a bunko, and by 
the Portug'ils a Clieroota.” Itcgarding this “ meane, but 
Original, inaiiner” of smoking tobacco, I may point out that 
Christopli Schw(‘itzei’ who was in Ceylon from 1670 to 
1682, says of the natives (T quote the English translation of 
1700, cliap iv) : “ They Smoak Tobacco too, not out of 
Pipes, but wound u]) in a dry Leaf.” (On the other hand, 
Albrecht lierport, who was in the island in 1063-65, depicts 
a Sinhalese smoking a pipe.) In footnotes to the above 
passage I'roin Bowrey, the editor states that these are the 
earliest quoted instances of the words hunhm and cheroot 
(see ]Ioljsofi-Joh.s(fii under these words). As regards cheroot, 
I know of no e.'irlier mention ; but I can cite an earlier 
instance of banc tin from the Biarhim (published 1608) of 
Johann von der Behr, who served as a soldier under tlie. 
Dutch in the East Indies from 1644 to 1650. Describing 
Batavia and its inhabitants, he says (p. 23) : — “ In using 
tobacco they have no pipes, but only a thin leaf, which they 
call in which they are accustomed to roll as much 

as they wish, and then put in their mouth and light.” 
Christopli Langhanss also, who was in the East Indies from 
1694 to 1696, in his Neue Ost-Indinche Reise (1705) sayS' 
(p. 233) : “ In the whole of India they [plantain leaves] are 
also used for making puncaa, namely, one takes a bit of such 
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a leaf dried, and lays some of the green Malay tobacco 
therein, then one rolls it up, and thus smokes both tobacco 
and pipe together.” On p. 807 Bowrey speaks of ‘‘makeing 
a surabra,” i.e. a reverential salutation. The r here seems 
to have got in by inadvertence ; for in his Dictionary he 
gives the Malay word as soomhn. Balthniis, Valentyn, and 
other Dutch writers use the forms Hamhnja^ homhat/rn^ and 
the Portuguese dictionaries enter the word as zufulntj/a. 
The (jrigin is apparently Skt. mmhhdnnia, ‘Avorsinp, honour.* 
The word bracf>s, applied hy Bowrey and other contemporary 
writers to the shoals at the nioidli of th#' Ilugli, must 
surely be a corruption of the I'ortuguese The word 

sjmh/iore, which the editor has been unable to identify, is 
evidentl}' a nautical term, and I would suggest as its origin 
the Dutch (pin, bar, or caj)si<in) and svltuor (i)ro}), beainj, 
though I do not find the combination .s/ji/s(7/oor in the Dutch 
dictionaries. 

I have said above that Bowrey records interesting facts 
not found elsewhere. As an instance, I nniy refer to the 
details he gives (j)}). lS‘.2-10d) of the attempts of the Danes 
in lG74-7() to conclude peace with Malik (iasim, governor of 
Hugh, and form a trading stjttlement in Bengal, which, 
taken with tlic statement in tln^ Batavia Daijh-JtrfjiHtvr lor 
1676 (p. 289), confirm the supposition that it was in lt)76 
that the Danes first settled at Scranipore (see d.ll.A.S. tor 
1898, pp. 628-9). 

Speaking of the ‘ Resbutes * (military retinue) of the 
native governor of Masulipatam, and of tlieir inferiority to 
• Europeans, Bowrey says (p. 84): — “And a more memorable 
fight Sir Edward Winter had w ith above 800 of them horse 
and foot upon Quddorah bridge, when he and his Trumpeter 
cleared the way^ and drove Severall of them Over the bridge 
to the great Astonishment of all the Natives and Fame of 
that Worthy Kniglit.** In a footnote to this the editor 
confesses that he has been unable to find in the records of 
the time an actual account of this fight, though he gives an 
extract referring to it from a letter from Sir Edward to 
Sir Thomas Chamberlin, deputy-governor in London, and 
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also (through Mr. Wm. Foster’s kindness) some lines from 
Sir Edward’s monument in the Battersea Parish Church, the 
last three of which run : — 

“ Thrice twenty mounted Moors lie overthrew 

Singly on foot, some wounded, some he slew ; 

Dispers’d the rest : what more cou’d Sampson do ? ” 

Sir Richard Temple surmises that these lines refer t/) the 
skirmish spoken of by Bowroy. lEis surmise is correct, and 
so is the number of the “ Moors” given in the lines, Bowreyte 
** JjOO ” being a gi oss exaggeration. A description of the 
affair, which occurred on ‘JJnd October, IGG^ (new style), is 
given in thc' Batavia Daffh-lh for IGGG, pp. llG-17, 
from which it appears that disputes had arisen between 
AVilliain Jearsey, tlie acting-agent, and the governor 
“ Pattulabet*k,” who after Winters arrival as agent, Sliding 
the grievaiKM'S increase, resolved to rid himself of his two 
enemies at one stndve, and so organized an attack on Winter 
as he was returning in his palankin from the garden outside 
the town. Winter protected himself with the cushions, 
while his native •srh<‘ninnoe>^ler (eitluT 1‘encing master or 
roundelicr) and trumpeter defended him from the attack of 
the 50 or GO horsemen,” until, getting his sword in his 
hand, he leapt out of the iiulankiu and — hid himself! So 
says the Dutch diarist, who mentions nothing of Winter’s 
alleged prowesN, though he adds that the trumpeter died of 
his wounds three days later, and that the agent himself 
received five or six wounds, one of them in the face.^ 
Naturally this affair led to an open riiptui’o between Winter 
and tbe governor, reference.^ to whicli occur on pp. 374 
and 455 of the same JJow the matter was 

ultimately settled, I do not know. 

On pp. G4-70 Bowrey gives a summary account of the 
doings of the French fleet under Admiral La Haye in 
1G72-73 on the Coromandel coast, which the editor has 
supplemented by copious extracts from contemporary writers. 
It is curious, however, that Bowrey is silent regarding 
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the sea-fight between the English and Dutch off the 
Masulipatam-Nursapore coast (see Hunter’s Ifhsf. of Brit*. 
India, ii, 199), of which Ilavart {op. cii , i, gives 

a graphic account. Bowr(‘y state-s on p. 70 that “ The 
French Chiefe resident in Matchlipiitain was killed by the 
Moors.” Of this tragedy Sir Rieliaid Temple 1 as been 
unable to discover an account. IlaNart, howevei*, gi\es the 
following details {op. vif., i, ‘2‘id) : — ‘‘Tin* la>t [French] 
chieff who was there in my time, was one Nichiei Malatosse 
who anno 1073 was villanously murdered and ^ in throug.i 
with pikes by the JMoors, although 1 e h leaded himself 
stoutly like a bravo warri(»i\ atid sold liis liie dearly enough, 
but ^many dogs ar(‘ the death of tie iuire.’ ” 

The latest portion of Howrey's I'lrrative i.s of peculiar 
interest, giving, as it dots, his personal experiiiiices in 
Junkceylon, Kedah, and Achin, the first of these three 
being of special value in its description of a place reganling 
the history of which in tin* seventeenth century we know 
practically nothing. Unfortunately the wua tor’s statements 
and dates cannot be absolutely depended on. For example, 
he says (p. 311): ‘‘Anno Domini lG7b the Old (iiievn of 
Achin died”; whereas, according to Valentyn {SHmatrn, 
9, 41), this queen reigned from Kill to 1()">8, when she died, 
and was succeeded by another queen. (Two of the four 
queens mentioned in the editor’s footnote appear to be 
mythical.) Other instances of erroneous dates arc (p. G7) 
1672 for 1673, and (p. 147) 1678 for 1677. 

I have spoken of the mass of valuable infornnitioii con- 
•taiiied in Sir Richard Temple’s footnotes, and with one or 
two of the points discussed in these I have already dealt. 
I can now only run through the hook and make a comment 
or correction here and there. Negapatam was taken by the 
Dutch in 1658, and not in 1660 (p. 2). The word ‘boars’ 
in the note on p. 6 should surely be ‘ bears ' (see p. 17). 
In note 4 on p. 4‘2 ‘p. 44’ should be ‘p. 104.’ In note 1 
on p. 55 the word ‘Sangaries’ should have a reference to 
Hobson- Johson s.v. ‘Jangar.’ (Is * Gnn boates ’ in the 
extract correct ?) The suggestion from Hobson- Johson in 
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note 2 on the same page, that * long-(Aot\i^ may be a cor- 
ruption of lungi is shown to be erroneous by the New Eng. 
Diet, In the continuation of the same note on p. 66 
‘ a/c ’ is evidently an error for * In note 2 on p. 57 
read ‘Persia Merchant,^ In note 2 on p. 65, for ‘October, 
1671,’ read ‘ 1 September, 1671/ In note 3 on p. 69 
‘Bellefort* should be ‘Bellesofi/ The word ‘Coreas' in 
the extract quoted in note 1 on i>. 75 is strange to me. The 
correct name of the “ antient Portugees " spoken of *n the 
same note was, of course, Oliveira. (I may mention that in 
Ceylon this name has undergone a similar corruption, aftd 
now figuies as ‘ Livera ’ or ‘De Livera.’) In note 4 on 
p. 78, and in other places Dr. AVatt is called ‘AVatfs.’ In 
the two extracts in the note on p. 118 ‘Cogee’ and ‘ Cozzee ’ 
sundy re])rosont the same word. In eoniiectioii with note 1 
on p. 109 T may ^ )irit out that A'aleiityn {Choro))ian(lel, 162) 
gi\es a plan of the Dutch factory at Ilugli. In the last line 
of this note (on p. 170), for ‘foild’ read ‘feild.' In note 1 
on p. 200 the explanation of ‘fanoux’ by fuliis is, I think, 
incorrect ; a fanam is probably meant, fanoux representing 
the . Portuguese plural In note 2 on p. 209 the 

date ‘ (1()()0) ' after ‘ Valoniifn^ is incomprehensible, ‘152ff.' 
should be ‘153,' and ‘Gala' should be ‘Gale.' I may add 
to the information given in note 1 on p. 251 regarding 
AA^m. Jearsey, that his wife’s name was Catharina llemsink, 
and that he carried her off before her parents’ eyes from 
a nif\al to which he had been invited at Palicol (see Ilavart, 
op. cit., iii, 31). In connection with note 0 on p. 257, I may 
mention that the Batavia Dagh-Iicfji.sfers between 1625 and 
1663 give the following variants of the name Pondicherry: 
Poulecera, Poeloccra, Poulocera, Pouleceer, Polocera, Poule- 
chere (1643), Poulechera, Poelececre, Poelescre, Poelesera, 
Poulesere. These arc all earlier than Bowrey’s ‘ Pullicherrie.’ 
Near the top of p. 268, and in note 2 on p. 308, the same 
extract is given from the India Office O.C., but in one the 
place spoken of is said to be Kedah, in the other Achin. In 
note 1 on p. 323 ‘ nvphallnm ' should be ‘ nepkdinm/ and the 
rambutan is certainly not the same as the leechee. 
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In conclusion, I must accord a word of praise to the indeXi 
which appears to be exhaustive, and is altogether admirable. 

Donald Fkhguson. 

Tuhfa Dawi-l-Arab ublr N\mkn r\i) Ni^hkn rei 
Botiaki, Muslim, MaVtk. l\y ^\\\ Uvnw al-Dahsa. 
Edited by Dr. Trmgo'it .AIa^ . (Leiden: E. J. 
Jlrill, 1905.) 

^ This edition, prepared from the !MS of the worl; in the 
British Museum, Add. 7*)51 (Cat. oxli-)— of which the 
Berlin MS. Ahlwardt, N<». 1G0*>, appears to be a copy — 
may be expected to justify its editor’s anticipation by 
proving of service to ^tudents. It consists of vocalized 
alphabetical lists of names, and (p. IGo) of nisbas, limited 
to such as occur in the works mentioned in the sub-title. 
There follow (pp. lt)G-205) lists compiled by the editor of 
other names and nisbas occurring (dtlier in <hese works, or in 
the “Tuhfa” outside its lists. Tlie^e include some unusual 
names for which refereiiees to the ])assageH where they 
occur would have been acceptable. In other cases the 
vocalization seems scarcely to admit of doubt, or is left 
doubtful, e.g. where the absences of the 

‘te^nlid’ in the former may bo of no greater signiticunce 
than its obvious presence in the latter, where the more 
material ‘fathas’ are omitted. In truth the vocalization in 
printed texts is as often as not the work of editor, or even of 
, printer. There exists, as yet, no definite practice restricting 
the vowel-marks in print to those occurring in the inaniiscript 
original, nor might such a practice find general acceptance. 
Failing this, the authority of such vocalization must 
be small. 

Dr. Mann has diligently brought together, on pp. 2-7, 
various notices of the author. The fullest of these, that 
by Ibn Hajar (p. 3), is to be found in nearly identical 
language, but with some added particulars, in 
£L collection of biographies of the ninth century, by 
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al-Sakhawi (Brock., ii, 34). This notice, after stating the 
author’s birth, continues : 


^ 

''^JI^J ‘-r-^ uV.*-'; 

Then resinning, ns in Tbn Ijnjnr, it says of the author: 

(not L s ^ ^ C-T*^ (nut 


r<' 


^ ^ w'# <L» ^L:xj ' • 


U3u^.. 

:>jAj5 ^Jic^ 


viz , the works given by Tbn Hajar, with as an 

alternative title for ijUl , adding 

and uj3tif ^ also, an abridg- 

ment of the Tahd[iib of Ibii Qurqhl by the title of 

(which is the MS. at Cairo, cat. i, 28G, and No. 3 
in Brockelin.'iiin’s list of his works), and another work called 
^ It goes on to give, on 

the authority of Taqi al-l)in ibii Qadi ^^uhba, who was 
a contemporary of Ibn Khatib ahDuhsdm, the matter given 
on p. 0 from the Dhail al-Sakhawi (where jLisL.ji should be 
and adds: 


1 Thesft extracts are from a transcrii)t, in private ownership, of the MS. of 
al-Dau’ al-Lami‘ in the public library at Damascus. The statement from Ibn 
Uadi ^luhba occurs verbatim in that wTiter’s notice ol Ibn l^utib al-Dah^a 
in bis Tubaqat al-Fuqaha — auto^r. B.M. Add. 7,356, 15D marjgpn, and Or. 
3,039, 33D margin — where the lather is mentioned as the author of the Mi9bab> 
and the son^s birth is put in 760 a.u. (in Brock. 750 a.h.). 
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Dr. Mann points out (p. 3, n. 1) that Brockelmann, in his 
notice of the author (ii, 66), credits him in error with the 
next mentioned author as his son. On the other hand, by 
the omission of his first patronymic “Ahmad,” Brockelmann 
has deprived him of his sonship to the above-mentioned Ibn 
Zahir, whom he had already noticed (ii, 25), and whose 
Misbah is quoted by his son in the “ TuhFa ” — see p. 11, n. 4. 

The introductory part of the volume is followed by sixteen 
pages* of notes and corrections (printed on one side only so 
as to allow of insertion in the text), which give evidence of 
nmch research. One of these, on p. 33, seems to enable 
the identification of a MS. as one of the works of that 
voluminous author, Ibn al-Jauzi. In the passage of the 
text there referred to — at p. nr, line 7 — a ‘ Muhtasib * by 
this author is quoted. On this the not(' refers to a MS. by 
Ibn al-Jauzi, Pet. i, 359, i.e. Ahhvardt, 10,163, which is 
mentioned by Brockelmann (i, 503) as No. 27 in the list of 
his works, and as unidentified. The MS. B.M. Add. 23,279 — 
(Cat. Mccxxvii) — an abridgment of the Mir^at al-Zamaii 
of the Sibt ibn al-Jauzi, give.s a full obituary notice of 
Ibn al-Jauzi, and among his works, under the heading of 
‘“Ilm al-Haditli,” fol. lOdA ult., Jy>r ^ 

The MS. Ahlwardt 10,163 must be this w^ork. 

II. F. A. 


Babah et les Arabes DU Chari. By Dkcorsk and 
M. Gaudefrov-Demombynks. (Paris: K. Guilinoto.) 

• 

Three documents relating to Babah, a follower of Zubair 
Pacha of slave-trade notoriety, who eomiuered tlie sovereignty 
of Bornu, a territory lying south-west of Lake Chad — 
“where three empires meet,” viz, Nigeria, the German 
Kameruns, and the French Prote(;torate — and ruled there 
with Dikoa as his capital for seven years, until he and his 
son Fadl Allah were suppressed by the French n 1900—1. 
The documents were procured by J)r. Decorse, who was 
attached to the French expedition. The first, which is in 
, j.u.A.s. 190C. 31 
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debased Arabic, was drawn up for the Doctor by a secretary 
of Rabah. It is a bare and jejune record of his movements, 
and of his son’s after him, until their deaths. The second 
and third, which narrate a success on Rabah’s part, and his 
murder of M. do R^haf^le, who had come to negotiate with 
liim. were told orally to the Doctor by a son of R4bah when 
a prisoner of the Frencli, and were taken down by him in 
a transliterated form. All three documents are accompanied 
by translations, and by full notes on the names and places, 
and llie verbal idioihs. Tliere follows a French -Arab 
voeabulaTV of the terms found current by Dr. Decorde 
among the inhabitants of tlie Lower Shari River, with 
grammatical observations tb(‘reoii, the origin of the more 
debased terms being indicated in notes. 

Tile work is a ust^ful addition to IVta^^hrubi literature. 


Lhasa and its Mystkiuks, wrin a Rkcord of the 
ExFKDiiioN OF 1 90^5-1 9t)l. By L. A. Waddell, 
LL.D, C.B, C.I.E., F.T.S., f!a.I., Ideut.-Colonel, 
Indian Medieval Service, author of‘ The Buddhism of 
Tibet,” etc. Witli 200 illustrations and maps. (London: 
John ^luiray, IOO l) 

Tliis remarkable volume is a wortliy record of the 
acbiev('ments o( the recent Rritish mission lo the mysterious 
city of Lliasa by the Jbineipal Medical Officer of the 
expedition. To adopt tlie words of the preface, it is, so 
far as it goes, an int(*lligihle and aullicntie account of^ 
Central ^J'ibet, its eapital. its Orand Lama hierarchy, and 
its dreamy hermit people, as they i;])p(‘;;r('(l to one who had 
had exceptional ad\antagis for makiuii tlieir acquaintance. 
Its nnuits have been alrcnaly acknowledijed in many a review, 
and need not be furtlu'r insisted on here. 

'I’he author gives some jirominence to the mystic side of 
the story, alluding to ‘‘the tbeosophist belief that somewhere 
beyond the mighty Kaiicbciijunga there would be found 
a key which should unlock the mvsteries of the old world 
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that was lost by the sinking of the Atlantis continent in the 
Western Ocean, about the time when Tibet was being 
upheaved by the still rising Himalayas/* lie is amazed 
by the way the astrologers ot‘ Tibet wert* able to predict 
the distressful storm which wa^^ in store for their country, 
and gives, in chapter i, the original text, of tlieir prophecy, 
copied by himself from tlie “ Alfnanac for the Wood-l)ragon 
Year (1904 a.d.).** But diligent, inquiries at Lhasa only 
met with disenchantment, even when Ti Rimpoche, the 
Regent of Tibet, an excelhuit portrait of whom faces 
pT 208, was specially interviewed on su(‘.h questions : — 
“Regarding the so-called ‘ Mahatmiia,* it was important 
to elicit the fact that this Carlinal, one of the most learned 
and profound scholars in Tibet, was, like the other learned 
Lamas I have interrogated on the Hubjecd, (iitirely ignorant 
of any such beings. Nor had he ever heard of any secrets 
of the ancient world having been preserved in Tibet: the 
Lamas are only interested in ‘The Word of Buddha,* and 
place no value whatever on ancient history.’* 

The last sentence is the explanation of the fact that wo 
owe to Chinese sources all the (*xact knowh'dgt* we possess 
of the early history and chroiioloov of Tilx*!. 'fhe dates of 
Srong-tsan*s first mission to the Chinese inqxuial court in 
A.i). 634, of his marriage to the (’liinese Princess Wen- 
Ch‘eng in 641, of the Tib<*tun marriage of the second 
Chinese Princess of Chiii-CUrcng in 710, and of the erection 
of the famous bilingual treaty monmnenl at. Lhasa in 822, 
are certain fixed points whieh there is no gainsaying. 
Colonel Waddell refers to this last inonnnnnt as a pillar 
still standing in front of tlie Jo-k‘ang, tlie groat (iathedral 
of Lhasa. It is a pity that no j)hotogr;i]j}i^ or l ubhings of 
the inscriptions upon it appear to have been taken. Two 
facsimiles have been already publi^lHsi in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (Octobc*r, 1880). but lln re is a third 
side said to contain the iidrners of the t linn so high ministers 
of state of the period and of tliohc offio.iaK nho made the 
sworn treaty, which is stiil unknown. J'ln* author gives 
a* photograph (p. 340) of a neigiibouring stone monument 
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{doring), and tells us to note the 'cup-markings^ on it, but 
this is a nineteenth century production of the reign of Ohfa 
Ch'ing inscribed with a Chinese edict on smallpox, of much 
less interest. 

Colonel Waddell also refers to the Chinese consort of the 
celebrated king Srong-tsan, but he strangely makes her 
start (p. 369) from Peking. She really set out from 
Oh'ang-an (now Si-an-l‘u in Shansi province), which was 
the capital of China during the T'ang dynasty, and the 
cavalcade was paintt d (»n a scroll-picture at the time by 
Yen Li-pen, a well-known artist of the first rank. Thete 
are one or t.wo other slips whieli may be noticed for 
correction in the next edition. The Mongolian city of Urga 
is nowhere “near the great Lob Nor lake*' (p. 27), nor is 
it to be found marked in the map on p. 41 to which we are 
referred. Kublai Khan, the founder of the Mongolian 
dynasty in China, was not ‘‘the son of the famous Genghis 
Khan,** as wq are told on p. 26, but the grandson, being the 
son of Tuli, who was tlie fourth son of Genghis. 

The impression of tin' seal of the Dalai Lama, pronounced 
to be “ in square Indian characters,** is printed on its left 
side on p. 448, as if it were to be read horizontally. The 
inscription seems to be rather an archaic form of the 
Tibetan script, and is to be read in vertical columns, 
passing from lel't to right, like the Bashpa script of the 
thirteenth century. It corresponds to the modern formula 

i.e. Talai />Lamai . . . 
Tharnka rgyalva, “The royal seal (generally written thamga)^ 
of the Dalai Lama.** The character at the bottom of the 
middle of the three columns has not been deciphered. 

The book is enriched wu‘th several useful appendices on 
the scientific results of the expedition. Among the fauna of 
Central Tibet are described three new birds, and a new 
species of carp was found in the Yamdok lake, which has 
been named Gt/innoryprifi ivmhlvUL The illustrations are 
mostly of exceeding beauty and interest, notably the Palace 
of the Dalai Lama on Potala at Lhasa and the Painted 
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S*ock Sculptures at Lhasa^ both of which have been repro- 
duced from ‘ colour photographs * taken from nature by the 
author. 

S. W. B. 

Scraps from a Collecior’s Note Book, being notes on 
Some Chinese Painters of the Present Dynasit. 
With appendices on some Old Masters and Art 
Historians. By Friedrich Hirth, Professor of 
Chinese, Columbia University, in the City of New 
* York. (Leiden, Leipzig, and New York, 1905.) 

A new interest in Chinese pictorial art is shown by 
a number of recent publications on the subject, several of 
which we owe to the pen of Professor Hirth, one of its most 
appreciative and luminous exponents. He is a collector of 
pictures as well as a diligent student of the history of 
Chinese art, and the ** scraps now offered are,’* ho says, 
**in the shape of desultory notes, dotted down by their 
author a dozen years ago for purposes of reference when 
forming a collection of scrolls and sketches in the old art 
city of Yangchou on the Grand Canal near Chinkiang.** 
The collection is now installed in the lioyal Museum at 
Dresden, where a catalogue of the Hirth Collection of 
Ohinesische Malereien anf Papier and Seale was issued in 
February, 1897. 

The chief value of the present work is that it is mainly 
devoted to painters of the present Manchu dynasty, who are 
generally passed by as hardly worthy of notice. The period 
is confessedly one of rapid decadence, but as it includes 
some nine out of every ten scrolls which come into our hands 
it cannot be entirely neglected. Tiie book becomes thus 
a most useful supplement to Professor Giles’s learned 
History of Chinese Pictorial Art,” which ends with the 
close of the Ming dynasty in 164d. Professor Hirth, by 
the way, discusses at some length (p. 67) the famous wood- 
cut of a cake of ink labelled “Three in One,” which 
P^fessor Giles takes to represent an early picture of Christ 
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accompanied by two Nestorian priestB ; and he argues pretty 
conclusively that the three figures in question are really 
intended to represent Confucius, Laotzu, and Buddha, as 
the founders of the three great religions of China, a not 
uncommon subject for Ciiinese painters. 

In addition to the notes on sixty-seven painters of the 
reigning dj^nasty, Professor llirtli gives a series of 
biographical notes ol forty - five of the older Chinese 
painters, about wliom he has always something new tw say. 
Then follow a number of interesting and instructive “Notes 
on some old Art Historians and l^iblishers ; several com- 
plete ind('xeK of names and of titles of books, all with 
Chinese chiiractcTs attached ; and, finally, an annotated list 
of the twenty-one illustrations whieh add so materially to 
the charm of tlie book. With a wonderful command of 
colloquial Eiiglisli, tlie author occasionally surprises us 
wdtli an unfamiliar word, as in the title of the sixteenth 
illustration, “ Snooping Boys,*^ borrowed from the New York 
vernacular to translate Fruvhinaavhcr, 

Professor Hirth does not despise “ modern copyists and 
imitators as a makeshift,’’ but he constantly insists on the 
importance of original materials for the proper study of 
pictorial art. »Some signal additions to Euroj)ean collections 
have been made since the siege of the Legations at Peking. 
The Louvre, for exaraj»le, is indebted to M. Pelliot for 
a collection made at Peking in 1900, which has been 
appreciatively noticed by l^rofessor Cliavannes in the T^oung- 
nao, 1904. The British Museum has also lately secured some 
remarkable pictures of ancient date, notably the celebrated* 
silk scroll painted by Ku K‘ai-chih which has been so fully 
described by Mr. Laurence Binyon in the Burlington Magazine 
(June, 1904), under the heading of “A Chinese Painting of 
the Fourth Century.” This production has every intrinsic 
mark of autlienticity, and it is guaranteed moreover by 
seals of famous critics and emperors back to the eleventh 
century. Professor Hirth somewhat slightingly remarks: 

“ I have not seen the painting, probably a copy, ascribed 
to him (Ku K‘ai-chih), which found its way into the British 
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Museum.*' Perliaps au actual inspection may induce the 
critic to modify some day such a conclusion as too hasty. 
Doubt may be the first principle t»f scientific erilicism, but 
its expression in such intangible fashion is to be deprccatefl 
in a work of light and authority, which will be in the hands 
of all interested in Chinese art. 

S. \V. Ih 

DkK» VULriAll\K\llIS(:HK DiALKKT von JkUCSXI.KM NKItST 
TeXTKN TNI) WoRrKUVKKZKlCHMS O \ Rf.KS r l-LLr, VOll 

• 1). T)r. ^1 AX TiOiiR. pp. viii and 144. (Oiessen : 

Tcipelinann. IJMIO.) 

It is quite a pleasure, to open a new book on modern 
Arabic and to tind that, it <I<;os not. serve ‘‘practical, con- 
versational, and eonini(*rcial ” pui[)Oses, but is principally 
devoted to linguistic rcscaieh. It is natural that, Arabic 
being a living Lingiiagr, the study of the same should be 
promoted also for otiua* than lili'rary purposes, but there 
is, particularly in tiiis countrs, lh<‘ d.mg('r of allowing the 
practical side to pi(*pon>ierat(* over the tlu'oretical one. 
Arabic is, after all, the key to Keinitlc philology, and no 
academic study of the ISorlh Semitic dialects is complete 
if Arabic be omitted. TIiIn apjdies to modern Arabic not 
less than to the classical language. 

Dr. Lblir’s book is a welcome addition to the existing 
works on the living Arabic dialects in Asia and Africa, and 
its linguistic value is all the greater in that it confines it.self 
^ to the narrow circle of »Soutlicrn Palestine and Jerusalem 
in particular. The difficulties with which the author had to 
grapple should not be ovei looked, in spite of the various 
excellent models at his dihpo''aL Taking down the manifold 
characteristics of popular speech is no easy matter, as tlie 
elasticity of rules is a great impediment in the clear classi- 
fication of forms. As an instance may serve the short, 
unaccentuated vowel in open syllable, which has a tendency 
to disappear entirely, as in wazze (for iwazze), ‘ goose.' 
Professor Lohr’s spelling ikhtiydr (old people) for ikhtydr 
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is therefore a slight inconsistency (see also Guthe in 
Z.D.M.O., voL xxxix, p. 133). The omission of this short 
vowel also affects the treatment of the article, resulting 
in forms like ezbid (raisin) or esmin (fat). A similar 
phenomenon is observable in the Maghribine dialect. It is 
curious that Professor Lohr has expressed no opinion on 
this point, but these and similar pronunciations are given 
in a little primer compiled by J. M. Salaman (Jerusalem, 
1878), written in Arabic, but containing a transcription of 
the alphabet and the whole vocabulary in Hebrew characters, 
with full vocailization. However small the scientific pre- 
tensions of the little book, it is of some value, and its 
vocabulary contains a number of words not recorded by 
Professor Jjdhr. The latter was well advised to give all 
his Arabic material in transcription, following a strict system 
which faithfully renders all shades of pronunciation. Of 
special interest are the texts annexed to the work. The 
pieces of popular poetry, as well as the collection of proverbs, 
riddles, and phrases, have a more than purely linguistic 
interest, and allow one to peep into the very soul of the 
people. Ihe book signifies not only another step forward 
in Arabic dialectology, but also contains a certain amount 
of Oriental Cxdturgnchkhte, 

H. Hirschfkld. 


A Commentary on the Book of Job from a Hebrew 
MS. ]N THE University Jjibrary, CAMjiRiOGE. Edited 
by WiLi.iAM Alois Wright. Translated by S. A. 
Hirsch, Ph.I). pp. viii, 130 and 204. Text and * 
Translation Society (Williams & Norrate), London. 
1905. 

It is just thirty 3 ‘ears since the late Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
in his Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS of the Cambridge 
University Library, called attention to the above-mentioned 
work, which is written round the margins of a Hebrew 
copy of the Book of Job. He was also able to announce 
at the same time that the present editor was preparing. 
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a publication of this commentary. Professor Wright is to 
be congratulated on having accomplished the work, and 
having placed before the student a strikingly handsome and 
interesting volume. One can only agree with him that 
the attempts to establish the commentator’s identity have 
thus far proved unsuccessful, except in so far that we now 
know that his name was Berakhyah, and that he lived in 
France. There is not sufficient evidence to identify him 
with Berakhyah han-Nakdan. On the contrary, the lack 
of originality in the writings of the latter speaks against it. 
Our author was not only an independent critic, but a well- 
read scholar, and appears to have had a knowledge of Arabic. 
I feel inclined to seek his home in Provence. To judge 
from occasional vowel-points employed, the copyist of the 
MS. must have been a ‘Spanish’ Jew with only a moderate 
knowledge of grammar, as he frequently takes patnh for 
qdmeH and segbl for Here, The number of Spanish authorities 
quoted in the work points in the same direction. As regards 
these authorities, Professor Wiight contents himself with 
merely reproducing Schiller-S/inessy’s list. The omission 
by the latter of Simon b. Jochai, the “ Tikkun Sopherim,” 
and the “Massechetli Sopherim ” was quite justified. It 
is different with the “other R. Simeon,” whom Professor 
Wright rightly introduces. The name is only given in 
abbreviated form and 1 believe it should be read 

Shema'yah. It is, of course, possible that the author 
consulted the Hebrew versions of Ibii Hayyilj’s and Ibn 
Janah’s writings, but this was not the case with Saadyilh’s 
commentary on Job, nor with Ibn Ghayatli s translation of 
Ecclesiastes. The last-named, indeed, inserts the word 
‘except’ into his paraphrase of Keel, ii, 24 (see J. Levy’s 
edition, p. 5). The English translator of our work (p. 78) 
took the abbreviation for but it should be read 
‘read.’ One would like to know a little more about the 
other authorities consulted by the author, notably Samuel 
and Jacob. The former is certainly not Samuel b. Nissim 
of Aleppo, who lived in the twelfth century and composed 
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a coramentary on Job (ed. Buber, 1889), but it might 
be the famous Samuel b. Nagdila. With regard to Jacob, 
we are in a more favourable position, because our author 
(p. 86) mentions hia name in connection with one of his 
writings, viz., liis notes on Diinash b. Labrat’s criticism 
of Menahcm b. Suruq’a dictionary. Now this annotator 
was Jacob Tdm (twelfth century), a man of great fame 
in Rabbinic litenitun', and his notes have been edited, 
together with Ddnash’s criticism, by Filipow^ski (Li)ndon 
and Kdinburgh, 18o6). The note in question is to be found 
on p. 86. 

The Ht.yb' of our anonymous author is anything but easy, 
and gr(^at tliaiiks are duo to ])r. llirsch for the admirable 
manner in which lie has accomplished the arduous task of 
translating so broken a text into fluent. English. He has 
also added a number of critical as well as literaiT notes, 
and suggested corrections of corrupt passages wdth tact and 
skill. A pleasing feature of the book is the addition of 
the French glosses, to wliich Professor Brandiii lent his 
assistance. The book can be recommended for academic 
readings as a flne example of a mediaeval Jewish Bible 
commentator. To the litterateur it otiers interesting problems 
for further research. 

IL HlIlSCTTFELr). 


Vedic Metre. By Dr. E. V. Arnold. (Cambridge, 1905.) 

In this work Dr. Arnold has summed up the results of 
long-continued and minute research into the metres an^ 
history of tlie Rgveda. His views have for some time 
been familiar to scliolars from several articles in Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift and the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
and every student of Vedic chronology owes a great debt 
to the labour expended by Dr. Arnold on the collection 
of materials to determine the chronological sequence of the 
several parts of the Rgveda. 

By the examination of metre, language, and ideas, 
Dr. Arnold concludes that five great periods can 
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distinp^uished in the IRgvoda — the archaic, the atrophic, the 
normal, the cretic, and the popular. While, however, we 
should be glad to bo able to accept, the* results at which he 
has arrived, it appears necessary to lay stress on the very 
different values of the evidence adduciHl. 

Mucli of the argument rests on the vi(^w that the elaborate 
and irregular lyric metres,’ including the llsnih, Kakuhh- 
SatobrhatT, Ilrhuli-Satobrhuti, and Al\asti hunus, are of the 
earlieiiftt periods. It seems impossible to a(;eept this view. 
It is quite true that tlie Rg\eda is not [irimiiive poetry, 
but the fact tliat lyric metros are practically unknown in 
later literature (p. 9) merely proves that lyric; metres are not 
characteristic of the latest strata of ilu' llgveda. Pruhubility 
points to their being placed somewhere intermediate between 
the earliest and latest stagc.s, in)t to tinu'r biung very early. 
On the other hand, it is not ])rol)ahle tliat Dr. Arnold 
(p. 171) is riglit ill inaintaining that gilyatri is a later metro 
than anustiibh. It i.s much less unnatural to a.ssunie that 
gayatrl is earlier than aiiuspihh, and that anterior to either 
were double and single verses. 

Again, Dr. Arnold (p, 5‘2) considers that catalectic ^aiid 
heptasyllabic ver.ses are chaiactoristic of early date. Hut, 
as he points out (p. 19), the Vedic metre is no remote 
descendant of a metre which was deterinimd only by 
number of syllables. It is tlieivfore extremely improbable 
that early Vedic iiictre should be oliarae.teriscd by irr(‘gularity 
in this respect, while such irregularities are natural at a time 
when the verse liad a charaeU;ristic rliylhm which rendered 
it more independent of an exact nuinbei- of syllables. 

The history of the anustubh as traced by Dr. Arnold 
appears to be somewhul as follows. It starts from a type 
which may be denoted ~ ^ — I -- — — • Tte 

oldest stages are marked by slightly less distinct iambic 
metre in the ‘ cadence ' or second half. A later stage, 
characteristic of gdyatrl verso, is seen in the comparatively 

frequent use of a ‘syncopated opening,’ viz. — w , 

while the latest stage is seen in a verse approximating to 
the epic iSloka. As a matter of fact, there is no evidence 
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tbat in a pre-Vedic period the anustubh had any special 
rhythmical form. The earliest sta^e in the Rgveda would 
seem to be one in which all syllables were indifferent ; the 
next stage would be one in which the latter half became 
defined either as iambic or as trochaic, there being no reason 
to ascribe an earlier date to either variation ; the last stage 
one in which the single verses afe no longer independent in 
metre, but are gathered tr)gethcr in pairs and differentiated 

so as to form the epic sloka — — |w r — l 

~ ™ — I ^ ~ I . Tins sequence is a reasonable 

one and d priori probable, but it does not seem possible to 
find any place in it for a stage of ‘ syncopation,' though 
Dr. Arnold considers this a characteristic of the gayatrl as 
a later form than the anustubh. 

The history of the tristubh is traced to a dominant form 
of pre-Vedic tiimeter (p. 226) in the shape ^ ^ ^ 

^ w , ^ where a comma denotes the caesura. 

On the caesura Dr. Arnold lays great stress. lie considers 
that originally it was at the fourth syllable, though later 
it was frequently at the fifth, and that there was another 
caesura at the eigbtli syllable. The caesura was prior to any 
differentiation of quantity, and it is tliought that the w 
after the first caesura was due to the natural pause there for 
taking breath, and that from this beginning a preference 
for long and short syllables spread in both directions on the 
principle of alternation. We are doubtful of the importance 
of the caesura ; the nature of Sanskrit, renders it extremely 
natural tbat at the fourth or fifth syllable there should be 
a caesura, and there seems no conclusive evidence tbat the«, 
poets felt themselves bound to have a caesura. Certainly 
on Dr. Arnold’s theory it is remarkable that (p. 191) the 
archaic period sliould be characterised by a weak emsura, 
i.e. a caesura after the third syllable or in the middle of 
a compound, and tliat it is not until the strophic period 
(p. 217) that secondary caesura becomes common. We are 
unable to reconcile these stuLemeiits with the theory pro- 
pounded of the origin of the verse. 

In dealing with the history of the tristubh it will be 
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convenient to follow for the moment Dr. Arnold’s division 
of it into opening (first four syllables), break (syllables five 
to seven), and cadence. In the strophic and normal periods 

he finds the opening ~ roTinnon, in the erotic 

and popular periods — w . Dut there is certainly 

nothing in these forms to suggest sequence in time. In the 
break he assigns to the archaic period the so-called iambic 
form — w, to the erotic period the cretic break — ^ 
but here again it seems impossible to admit any validity to 
the attempt to assign difierences in time. There remains 
thi? cadence, in which alone can we find any real basis for 
a history of metre. As with the anustnbh verso, we assume 
an original tristubh of eleven syllables whose length was 
indifferent, of w'hich the Rgveda contains many examples. 
This leads to a verse where the last syllables receive more 
definition, usually the last four being trochaic. Probably 
of much the same date are iamhic endings, including the 
verses described as catuloctie j^gatl by Dr. Arnold (p. 207 ), 
The more regular the trochaic ending the later probably the 
verse, but further tliere is little (‘vidtaicc to carry us, save that 
we may suspect verses with the ending — ^ ^ ~ 

especially if repeated more than onca' in a stanza, to denote 
a late origin, since that is the metre of the latter part of 
the great tristubh metre of later days, the indravajrii or 
upendravajri?. But it is significant of the slow development 
of the tristubh that the Rgveda shows no signs of the 
systematic assimilation of two or more of the four verses 
of the stanza. 

• The theory of distinct parts of the verse on which 
Dr. Arnold bases iiiaiiy of his conclusions appears to us 
unsupported by any evidence. In the anushibli verse there 
is no break in sense or emsura to lead us to believe that the 
poets felt the division of tlie eiglit syllables into two sets of 
four. In tlie tristubh the division intt) sets of four, three, 
and four sjdlables is poculiaily artificial, as in very many 
instances the coesura falls after the filth syllable, and there 
is no caesura or break in sense after the seventh syllable, 
tbougb there sometimes is a csesura after the eighth. This 
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being so, it is surely useless to base arguments on the forms 
assumed by the three sots taken separately. If anything 
is certain about. Vedic metre it is that the poets composed 
in lines, usually of eight or eleven syllables, and that their 
smallest unit was th(’ line, as Hr. Arnold himself appears 
(p. 226) to admit. We must therefore consider the whole 
line in laying down any arguments as to relative dates. 
It is clear that tlie develoyuneni of the internal rhythm 
commenced at the end of the verse, doubtless because it was 
felt requisite t.o mark off’ clearly the conclusion of the one 
vers(' from the beginning of tln^ u(*xt. Tn both aiiustuBh 
and tristubli v('rs('s it was felt to be suffici(‘nt to define the 
last four Mllables, and the n^ally important criteria of age 
are to be derived from the form of these four syllables in the 
verses alone, and also in the four verses of the stanza taken 
together. A tristubli stanza with four verses all ending in 
trochees would undoubtedly be riglitly assigned to a late 
period, but unfortunately Dr. AnioUrw collections do not 
directly throw light on this last point. Similarly, his 
collections of ‘openings’ and ‘breaks’ are not sufficient 
to sei've as guide‘s, unless iii each case it is shown what the 
form of the last four syllables is No useful comparison can 
be made between, e.g., the i by thins w — w — 

Of the othci* metres it ninst suffice to say that we doubt 
the derivation (»f tlie decasyllabic nu'trc from the tristubh, 
which seems forcad and unneeessary, as a ten-syllable verso 
is common in many Ianguag< s and is in itself nafiiral. As 
in the case of tlie anustubh and tristubli, tlie last four syllabled 
gradually become defined and serve as marks f)f date. 

In su]>port of tlie division ot the flgveda on metrical 
grounds, l)i*. Arnold refers to linguistic evidence, which he 
thinks confirms liis results (])p. 257 sq.). Now, even after 
making allowance f(»r certain cases in which W(‘ cannot accept 
these tcst^, l]i(U(‘ T’emain certain jilieiiomcma characteristic 
of’ early dale wliich a])|)ear with considerable frequence in 
the parts lield early by Dr. Arnold. This, however, is by 
no means surprising. As will have been seen above, we 
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aocept part of the metrical tests and accordingly part of the 
results. Indeed, we consider that the only method of securing 
more certain results is to apply the simpler metrical tests 
together with certain linguistic tests of admitted value. 
But the application of tests so doubtful as many of the 
metrical and some of the linguistic tests used in this case 
leads us to results of an impossible nature. 

This receives striking proof when we consider the 
develc^rnent of ideas which is considered (pp. 200 sq.) to 
run parallel with tlie development of language and metre. 
Df. Arnold consid(‘r.s that the ritual practices which are 
fundamental to the Ilgvcda are essentially older than beliefs 
in gods, and that these practices themselves were originally 
acts of sympathetic magic. The vit'W which regards religion 
as posterior to magic is hardly satisfactory, but if we accept 
it, it becomes very difficult to assign to the normal and 
cretic periods the Sornu Pavaraaria hymns, as Dr. Arnold 
(p. 266) now does. The metrical tests which give to these 
hymns a late date are open to grave suspicion. Similarly, 
we find it hard to believe that it is in the later periods that 
TJsas and Dyavii-Prthivl become prominent. Dr. Arj:iold 
also inverts the relation of India and Varuna. Indra, who 
is with him the warrior-god of the invasion of India, is 
prominent in the older Kgveda, and is the representation 
of a time of conquest and hatred of the dark-skinned 
races. Varuna, a Chaldacan deity, represonfs thti settlement 
in India and the unification under a rule of justice of 
white and dark alike, 'I\) reconcile this with the actual 
representations of the Rgveda seems hopidt^ss, and it may 
be well to point out tliat on tlie iiigtiiious theory of 
Pro! essor Hopkins,* aec(’])ted by Prohvs^or the 

Usas and Varuna liymns must he older than the Indra 
hymns, because in the l^anjiib alone are to be found the 
wonderful phenomena ol dawn describeid by tlie poets, and 
for the phenomena of the strife of the elements, in which 


* Jour uni of American Oriental Soviet //, 18'J8, p. lit. 
- Sansh'it hiltiatiire, p. 14o. 
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the Yedic Indians saw Indra, you must go to the Sarasyati 
country south of Ambala. 

So with individual hymns. Dr. Arnold holds that the 
Yimada hymns, X, 20-26, belong to the very oldest in the 
Rgveda, and that e.g. X, 20 is much older than I, 1, 
We confess that we prefer the ordinary view that the 
Yimada hymns, instead of being early, are badly written and 
late imitations in elaborate metres much beyond the powers 
of the poet. The first line of X, 20, 2, which is unmptrical 
(agnim ik hhujam gamf/iam), is surely deliberately put at the 
head of the collection (for v. 1 is merely a fragment of 
a refrain) in imitation of the famous agtnm tie of I, 1, 1, and 
shows that the Virnada hymns are later than even that not 
very early hymn and the collection associated with it. What 
may be marks of antiquity may equally well in some cases, 
as in this, be signs of the incompetence of the poet. 

The doubts we feel about J)r. Arnold’s results apply 
mainly to his treatment of the first four of the periods into 
which he divides the hymns, and he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popular ’ Rgveda. 

A. Berriedalk Keith. 


The Philosophy of the Upanishads. By Paul Deussen. 

Translated by Rev. A. S. Gkden. (Edinburgh, 1906.) 

Mr. Geden has rendered a valuable service to students of 
Indian Philosophy by this translation of the second part o£ 
vol. i of Professor Deussen’s General History of Philosophy, 
which originally appeared in 1899. Professor Deussen's 
work has long been recognised as the most important treatise 
on the Upanishads ; it has proved a great stimulus to their 
study, and has raised in a new form the old controversy 
as to the meaning of these treatises. 

Professor Deussen is a follower of Kant and Schopenhauer, 
and, like the latter, regards the Upanishads as containing 
one of the great philosophies of the world. With a vastly 
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snder philosophic knowledge, he supports the interpretation 
of the XJpanishads assigned by Gaudapada and Sankara, 
and endeavours to trace through them the development of 
subsequent Indian philosophy. His view may perhaps be 
summed up in the following propositions: — (1) Upatmad 
originally meant a aeeret word such as a name of the iitman 
like tajjaldn or tadvanam! (2) These names were the 
expressions of a doctrine of the iitman as tirst prim iplc of 
the universe, which, though possibly originating in llriihmanic 
circles, was developed by the Ksatriyas in opposition to the 
principles of the Brahinanic ritual. (3) Tlie Briihmanic 
^khas soon took up these ideas and developed them, 
bringing them into accord with the ritual traditio.i by 
interpreting the latter in the spirit of the iitman doctrine, 
as in the Aranyakas. Later arose the Upani shads, which 
represent the final results of much enquiry. (4) I'he oldest 
and most fundamental doctrine of the Upanishuds is that of 
Yajnavalkya in the Erhaddrant/aka Upainnhifd, which asserts 
(1) that the atmaii is the knowing subject, (2) and as such 
unknowable, (3) and is the sole reality, all else being illusion 
(though the word raiiyii docs not occur before the ^retdh^cUdra 
Upanishad)^ (4) that on attaining true knowledge the 
individual is brahma, whereas other persons go through 
successive Iransmigrations. (5) This doctrine, which he 
styles ‘ Idealism,' is easily changed into Pantheism by 
regarding (he universe as real, though identical with the 
atman. This is a view found in even the Brhaldranyaka 
itself, and is a concession to the empirical belief in the 
leality of the universe. By regarding the relation of the 
universe to the iitman as causal is obtained the cosmogonic 
point of view found in the Chditdoijya Upaakhdil and later. 
This develops into I’heisrn, when in the Kdlimkn and 
Svetdsrnfara ITpaniahada the atman enters into the created 
universe as an individual soul. The next step leads to the 
Sahkhva doctrine, when the universal soul is dispensed with 
and prakrti evolves itself unassisted by a doit}’' for the 
individual now regarded as unlimited in number. 

jLttractive as the development is, it is open to some 
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criticism. The derivation of upammd as meaning a secret 
word seems too restricted, and it appears better to adhere 
to the more general meaning of secret doctrine or secret 
explanation,^ especially as the explanation of such secret 
words is not relatively a great part of the Upanishads. Ifor 
can it be regarded as very probable that Ksalrij^as especially 
developed the doctrine. The instances of kings instructing 
BrahniMias (pp 17 sq.) do show that, as indeed we would 
expect, ..t the date of the composition of the TJpanishatls the 
severance of priest and warrior Imd not gone to extreme 
lengths, but we must alNr> remember that priests were humSn 
and flattered j)ri]ices generous givers of cows. Iliere seems 
no satisfact(u*v grotpid for doubt that the development of the 
cltmaii doelriiif' was a continuous one and conducted by the 
Jlralimanas. 

M()7*e important is tlie question of the historical relations 
of Idealism and I\nitheism, and the relative importance 
of eillier in the Upani.sliads. Professor Deussen’s theory 
regards Idealism a^ expounded by Yajnavalkya as the 
fundamental doetriiie, whieh merges into Pantheism and 
latiT into ‘ Cosinogony.' This view is natural, if it be 
aeeepted that tin' Yajilavalkya sections of the Brhaddrantfaka 
Vpants/nid aie tlie oldest representatives of the Upanishads 
extant As a matter t)f fact, they are undoubtedly older 
than the ChnniUnjud Upankhad (cf. pp. 105, 205, 2*13), the 
Taiftnijiif, and the KituHifahl, Put it may seriously be 
doubted whether there is not an older stage of doctrine to 
be i\)und in the Aifayptja Araivfah'a. That work contains 
three Upanishads, eorresponding to Aranyahn ii, 1-3, ii, 4-6* 
and iii )cs])cetively. Of these, ii, 1-3, and ii, 4-6 are 
probably anterior to the BrJidddranyaka, and ii, 1-3 is the 
older. This seems to follow from the facts which we will 
now enumerate : --(1) The doctrine of the Aranyaka is 
mainly an allegorical account of the Ukthd, and it fits itself 
very closely on to the Briilimana. The philosophical context 
is not large and is obscurely expressed. On the whole, it 


' M;i\ S.B K., I, ]\xxiii. 
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is therefore more probably ancient than so definitely 
philosophical discussions as those of Yajfmvalkya. (2) Tho 
doctrine of both Upanishads is purely pantheistic or cosmo- 
gonic (it is not possible, we consider, to separate these ideas 
in these early Upanishads). The latter (ii, 4-()) show s a eortam 
development as compared with the former. It adopts the term 
atman as against purusa-priina, and recogni/(‘s tho nature 
of the atman as T^rajaii, an idea not so eleuriy expit ssed in 
the f(irmer (see, however, ii, 3, 2,. Hut thouo-h tiu* author 
of ii, 4-6 agrees with Yajnavalk\a in iveognizing tin* atman 
a» thought, he does not show ;in\ knowlt dge of the njore 
special doctrines which constitute the ^ liuraetoristie si 
of Yajnavalkya’s Tdoalisin. Thus {//) h“ doos not assort 
that the know^er cannot be known Thir. idea occurs only 
in the later Upanishud, Atiarvij t Anmi/nhn iii, 4, IJh 
(h) He does not regard tlie ill mao as alone real, tlie rest 
being truly unreal. It is indeed doubtful liow far Yiiifia- 
valkya himself lield this view, hut it is a l(>gieul result of 
his thought, and tho ChCuidoijija Vpaiunhad, vi, 1, 3, aln'udy 
has the phrase vacdvmuhhmyim of pluraliiy. Tlu‘ Aitan\va 
is consistently pantheistic or liosmogunie. Tlu‘ iltniaii is 
the world or produces it, hut its ri‘alitv is not impugned. 
The point is an important one, because on it depends the 
question of the validity of interests in th(‘ \vorld. To 
a Pantheist the world is the revelation of the divini^ 3 % 
the Idealist it is the cloud which hides it. Indian philosophy 
is not absolutely dominated by Idealism. There is always 
a strong school of l^antheists, who rogard the w^orld as no 
mere illusion, but a living truth. Dr. Thibaut lias recently 
shown that this is tiie point of view in all probability 
of Badarayana; it is that of Raniaiiuja and of liarniinanda, 
and the space allotted to it in the Sarvadaisana-Saingraha 
demonstrates its real importance. It assumes, indeed, in 
these writers a theistic tinge, and is inferior in philosophic 
value to the system of Sankara, but from tlie pia(‘tical point 
of view it is undoubtedly superior. It ina\^ be iiitereHiing to 
note that Visvesvaratirtha and Anundatirlha have commented 
in a Vaisnavu sense on the Aiiareya Aranijahn ii, iii. It 
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naturally follows that (c) tlie result of knowledge in the 
individual is not emancipation. The man who knows the 
various doctrines of ii, 4-6 becomes immortal. Sayana, 
following Sankara, interprets this, of course, as referring to 
mnkfiy but this is merely scholastic. There is not a trace of 
evidence that the autiiors of the Upanishads in the Aranvaka 
understood the doctrine of mukti. Further {d), there is no 
clear trace of tlie doctrine of transmigration, even in the 
form in which it appears in lirh(iddran{/(tka Upanishad iv, 4, 5. 
What happens to tlie unenlightcund man is not specified, 
possibly it was thought of as in the Ihillimanas (Deussefn, 
p. 327) us r(*curr(‘nt death. There is indeed an apparent 
reference to transmigration propiT in Aiturcya Aranyaka ii, 
3, 2, fO, in the words yaihaprajham hi sambhardh, which 
Max Miiller renders for they are born according to their 
knowledge in a forimT life,” as it was takt n by Sayana. This 
meaning does not particularly well fit the context, and the 
words should probably be translated ‘‘ for their experiences 
are according to their measure of intelligence.” 

There are other points in which tlie Aitarvya Aranyaka ii 
is older than the Brhaddraiiynka, but the evidence seems clearly 
to show that wo have in the Arayiyala a pantheistic view 
older than the idealistic, and if we accept this result we 
will be inclined to interpret the U])anibhads generally either 
pantheistically or idealistically, as may best suit each 
passage. Indot'd, probably the idealistic view is the rarer, 
as it is the morij subtle, and able as are Sankara’s efforts to 
explain aw^ay discrepancies, wx* must be prepared to admit 
that the two lines of thought are not capable of ultimate 
agreement. 

Among the maIJ^ other interesting questions raised by 
Professor Deussen, we must be content with referring to 
his theory of the origin of the feclhkhya doctrine (ch. x). 
He accounts for th(' curious position oi jtrakrti b}^ the theory 
that Sahkhya is a Theism with the dtdty omitted, pvakrii 
being permitted to evolve itself. Perhaps the theory of the 
Sahkhya system is deeper; purusa seems to be the absolute 
subject — the transcendental unity of apprehension — made 
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into a self-existing entity and opposed to the object « as 
prakrti. The system would thus, however illogical, be one 
of pure Idealism and in full sympathy with the Vedanta. 

We must add tliat Mr. Geden’s translation is accurate 
and readable. We do not, however, know ^\hy Yiijfmvalkya 
is throughout spelled Yiijnavalkhya. 

A. IIkijuikdalk Keith. 


Some S\yin(.s from the Ur\NisHAi)s. 

Hy Dr. L. 1>. IDvrnett. 

In this little book Dr. Harnett has made accessible to 
English readers lh“ most important passages of the 
Upanishads — the teaching of Uddillaka from the ChCmdofjya 
Upanishad, of Yajnavalkya from the hrhadarmyjaka 
Upanishads and the h geiid of Nacikotas from the Katha 
Upanishad, lie has accompanied his renderings with 
analyses of the parts translat<*d, which will be of ^con- 
siderable assistance to tlu* r(‘ader in grasping tlie thought 
of the Upanishads, and his presentation of the subject 
will undoubtedly con\(*y an attractive impression of the 
philosophic value of tliehc old enquiries. 

One or two points on which Dr. Harnett takes views other 
than those usual seem to call for remark, lie considers 
(p. 47) that the expression antmd in the Chdudogya shows 
•that the absolute was conceived as essentially material 
substance, though without any attributes of materiality, 
and that being, thought, and matter were ultimatcdy one to 
the author. This seems to press unduly the literal meaning 
of animdy and, though the idea of thought which does not 
think is a strange one to us, yet it seems plain that this was 
the conception of being present to the mind of tlie author, 
whereas matter is a product of being, with which, however, it 
is not identical. Again (p. 58), it is suggested to take aiakad 
in Katha Upanishad^ vi, 4, as the negative a combined with 
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tlio subjunctive iakady as otherwise the meaning is wrong. 
But even assuming that Panini, ii, 2, 6, authorises such 
a compound, which is open to grave doubt, ^ until some clear 
Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid a formation 
as possible in an Upanishad. It is true that the aposiopesis 
theory of the commentators is impossible, but surely the next 
verse makr‘s it clear that the reference is to one who is not 
com{)lelely enliglittuKid but is progressively attaining that 
end (cl‘. the later kramanmhh). There is a very similar 
passage in IWhnildniw/aka Ujynmhad^ iv, 4, o, where the soul 
which has ne; 4 ativ(*ly cleared itself ])rogresses through liVes 
in high(‘i‘ s])hercs such as those of the lathers, Gandharv^, 
and Brahman. 

The ndenmee suspected in hrhaddrmyiaka Tlpanhhad^ iv, 
4, 24, to the legend of Suvarnasthivin seems unnecessary, and 
as Uddillaka was son of Aruna, the father of Naeiketas, 
Auddillaki Aruni, must have been son of Uddillaka and 
grandson of Aruna, and iiot grandson of Uddahika, as stated 
on p. f)t). Or if he was grandson of Uddiilaka, he must 
have been great-grandson of Aruna. It is clear, however, 
tbati the legends had preserved little but names vaguely 
remenilxTod. 

Tliere an' one or two misprints, e.g. Isa for Isa on p. 53, 
and in a lat(‘r odition it might bo Avell to discard a few of 
th(' more awkward of the archaic words and forms, such as 
‘ underhanded/ ‘ wottetli,’ ‘ rede.’ After all, the style of the 
Upanishads is, for the time of Ilje probable composition, 
remarkably modern, as was to be expected from the fact that 
they are the textbooks of a new faith. • 

A. Bi-RKiKDALii Keith. 

^ the IS later thun rinini, aud based on a misunderstanding or 

legitimate exttmsioii ol the rule. 
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Annual Report on the Search for Hindi Manuscripts. 
Four volumes, for the years 1900, 1901, 1902, 1903. 
By Syamsundar Das, B.A., Iloiiorary Secretary, 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Heiuires ; Member, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Second ^liisier, Oeiitnil Hindu 
Collegiate School, Benares ; etc., etc. Buhlished under 
the authority of the Government, of the United 
Provinces. (Allahabad: United Provinces (lovernment 
Press.) 

•As is well-known, an active bcarch for Sanskrit manuseripts 
under the authority and at the cost of the Govornment of 
India has been carried on for very many years throughout 
the various provinces of India. It has led to itio.st valuable 
results, and has slied a flood of lii’lit on tli(‘ still (xisting 
manuscript treasures of the vast Sanskrit literatim' of India. 
A similar search was instituted, at least in tin' Piovince of 
Bengal, for Arubie and Persian manuscn ipts. But it lacked 
the netjdfiil enterprise', and iie\(u* (ame to miudi. It. may 
be hoped that now, under tin* dinetion of l)r. ])t*iiison Ross, 
the present onergistic Principal of tin* Galeutla Madrasah, 
it may begin to rival in useiuliu'sH the Sanskrit, branch of 
the search. 

All this time the vernaculars of Iiuiia were left out in the 
cold. Probably it was thought tliat in lespeet. of them there 
was little or nothing io seandi for. Tlio convietion that 
this W’as a great error has gradually forced it sell on all who 
have sympathised with the newly awakened interest in the 
Judian vernaculars. In Bengal a commendahlc effort has 
begun to be made in connection with the scandi for Sanskrit 
manuscripts, by its present able Director, Mahamaliopadhyaya 
Hara Prasada Shastri, the learned Principal of the Sanskrit 
College in Calcutta, who is devoting a portion of his attention 
to the collection of Bengali manuscripts. But it is the Hindi 
vernacular which has been the first to secure for itself the 
advantage of a distinct organization for the search of its 
manuscripts. The credit of this achievement, as we learn 
from the introduction to the First Annual Report (1900), 
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is due to an entirel}’' native Indian agency, the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha of Benares. After an abortive attempt 
to interest the Asiatic Societ}' of Bengal and the Government 
of India in its scheme of collecting Hindi manuscripts, it met 
with well-deserved success in its appeal to the Government 
of the United Provinccfe of the North-West and Oudh. That 
Government sanctioned an annual subsidy of Rs. 400 to thfe 
Sabha, and also undertook to publish the Annual Reports 
of its search. This was in 1899, and since then four Reports 
have been published by Mr. Syamsundar Das, the able 
Secretary of the Sabha. The choice of this scholar for the 
direction of the search is a ^ cry happy one. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das is an excellent Hindi scholar, who has already made 
himself favourably known by several welcome editions of 
important Hindi wofks. Among these ma}’^ be mentioned 
Lai Kavi’s Chhatra Prakiis, a Bundelkhand historical poem 
dealing with the life of Chhatrasal Bundela. This edition 
Mr. Syamsundar Da^’ has provided with an excellent 
introduction, in connection with which, as well as with 
the ‘‘Hindi Notes’' in the Reports, the only regret one 
cannot help feeling is that its author should not have seen 
his way to discard the artificial Hindi loaded wilh Sanskrit 
Tatsamas which is still so dear to the literati of India, and 
which, in No. '14 of the Report for 1901, Lallu-ji Lala is 
said to have ‘invented’ in 1800. The ISabha, and its able 
Secretary, might add to their laurels by taking the initiative, 
for which they arc so well fitted, in raising up a true 
literary Hindi, presenting in a polished form the living 
language of the people, such a language as would be botk 
intelligible and enjoyable by the people at large, and not 
be merely the jargon of a literary class. The literary Hindi 
which we should like to see created would be on the pattern 
of the language of what Mr. Syamsundar Das calls the 
Augustan period of Hindi literature, and of which the 
famous Ramayan of TulsI Das is one of the best repre- 
sentatives. 

The case of this beautiful poem well illustrates the useful- 
ness of a search for Hindi manuscripts. That search 
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brought to light several extremely <*l(l manuscripts of the 
poem, among them one (No. 2*2 of‘ 1901) discovered in 
Ajodhya, the first canto of which was written in 1604 a.d., 
that is, 19 years prior to the death of Tulsi Diis. The poet 
lived for many years in Ajodh\a, where he began the 
composition of his epic in 1574 a.d. It is therefore quite 
possible that this canto ma’y be in the actual handwTiting 
of Tulsi Das himself. It is .‘'uid ttiat TuKi Diis made two 
copies*of his Riimayan, one of whi(‘h he took to Kajapur in 
Banda. The Eajapur MS. is descrilKcl as No. 28 in the 
Report for 1901. It does not appoai* to bear any date, 
and contains no moie than the second canto ( A jodinid Ktmd). 
But for some watermarks, it is in fairly good con'^itiou. 
There is a story tliat it was once stoh n, bui the thief, when 
pursued, threw the entire bundle into tin* Jamna, wdience only 
one book, the Ajodhya Kaiida, could lx* reamed (Report, 
1900, p. M) — a story which the condition of the manuscript 
fragment \vould setin to corroboiate. Mr. Syamsundar 
Das, who has cora])ared the two v(*ry old manuscripts, 
considers that they ani both in the same handwriting, and 
were written by Tulsi Diis himself. Uut by adding ^two 
reduced facsimile pages of each of tlie two iimnnscripis to 
his Report for 1901, he has iiunle it possible for anyone 
to judge for himself. If his opinion should prove to be 
correct, we should be in possession ot portions of both the 
traditional autographs of Tulsi Das; and it wnmld follow 
that the Malihilbiid copy, which is also claimed by its owmer 
to be in his handwriting, cannot be genuine. And this, 
indeed, would seem to bo the truth, if the report that it 
contains many kscjuda, or interpolations, should be true 
(see Report, 1900, p. 3 ; 1901, p. 2). In this connection, 
however, one point may be w’^orth noting. In tlie Rajiipur 
MS., and when they signify ra and (as distinguished 
from ba and ja), are invariably marked by a subscribed dot ; 
thus on tl^e upper page, 2nd line nayana, 5th line 

hhayeu, and 2nd line nradhi ; on the lower page, 

l^t and 3rd lines priya, and 7 th line avani. In 
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the Ajodhya MS., it is only ra which is so marked ; e.g., 
upper page, »‘3rd line Jivana, 6th line 

9th line mmvai, but 2nd line hhayeu without 

a dot. It would be d('si ruble to have larger portions of the 
two niunuBcripts in laesimile 1o compare. 

With reference to another celebrated Hindi work, the 
search has proved of miudi usefulness. This is the Prithiiaj 
RsTsaii, the so-called epii* or ballad chronicle of Prpthiraj 
Cliauhan by Cluind Ihndub composed towards the end of 
the twelfth eentury, the oldest work written in Hindi, ^or 
indeed in anyof ilu* modern Xorth Indian vernaculars. The 
search brouglif 1o light in Mathura a very old manuscript, 
dated LOIK) \ d. ^No. t>2, <»f It)O(t), and (n; the basis of it, 
as well as three otlitu', already known, good manuscripts, the 
Nagari Pracliarini Sabha has conimenctd to publish a trust- 
worthy (‘dition of the hitherto mucdi dis})uted text, the 
])rc])a)ation of whieli is in the exjitU’ienccd hands of 
Mr. Syainsundar Das, Pandit Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya, 
and Balm Uadha Krishna Das. This is a much needed 
work, which, in spite of its lengthiness, it may bo hoped 
wdll be carrie<l to a suceesslul conclusi(m. 'JIic genuineness 
of the chroiii(;li\ once unhesilatiiigly accepted, was first 
denied by Kaviiiij Syamal Das in LSSti in an article con- 
tributed to tile Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and has since remained greatly suspect, on the ground 
mainly of the iiicorreetness of its dates. In his Report for 
1900 Jlr. Syani.'^undar Das has made an attempt, as it 
appears successfully, to rehabilitate the ancient chronicle 
The clue to it, diseovered by I’andit ilobanlal Vishnulal 
Pandya, is furnished by the chronicle itsell*. In his first 
canto, Chand Bardili I'Xplain.s that his dates are not stated 
in the ordinary Vikrama era, but in a modiScation of it 
adopted by Prithiraj, and called the Aiianda Vikrama 
era. Several explanations arc suggested of this name, 
none of which is quite satisfactory ; but what appears to be 
certainly true is that, as Mr. Syainsundar Das shows, all 
the dates given in the Rasau work out correctly if tbe 
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Ananda Vikrama era is tiikeii to coiumence 90-91 years 
later tkan the ordinary A^ikrnma €‘ru, called by way of 
distinction the Siinanda Vikrama (e.pj., in No. 41, of 1900, 
p. 40). It follows, therefore, that any year in the former 
era may be converted into tlie correspond in*; year of the 
Christian era by adding At the same time, it is not 

denied that the text has siifftTtd by occasional inteipolations 
of incidents as well ns by inodtn*nisatioii of the language. 
The object of the edition which the Sahha has imdertakeii 
is precisely to furnish scholars with tin* means of settling 
thb exact literary and liistorical valm* fd' tin* i‘[)ic. 

The term Hindi, as employed in tlu' name of the Search 
for Hindi ]\lanuseri])tM, is used in its old sense, in which it 
embraces the language's of I lie wliole ot the central jiortion 
of Northern India. Th(‘ starch, thennore, inclinh's manu> 
scripts written in Hiliari, liajpniaiil, and Marwari ; and 
it is apparently int(‘nded to iiiclude I'vcii PanjiThi. From 
the point of vi(‘W of practical utility, s(*(‘ing that it secures 
a wide sweep of the search, one e innol helj> condoning th(! 
abuse of the term. 

Altogether 70 1 se])arat(‘ works, or Itooks, a})poar tp be 
noticed in the four Annual Keports. The numeration, 
however, is not quit(» clearly slated. I'lie iiiimher of 
separate “Notices^’ is certainly smaller. Moreover-, the 
search has produced a eonsider.dile numlKr <»!’ iiianuseaijits 
which have not been inuictsl ’’ at all, as being of no 
historical or literary value'.’’ 

The search has already produced some very valuable 
•results, both from the lit(*rary ami aiiticjuaiian fioints of 
view. Some great literary tinds have lu'cii already 
mentioned : manuscripts of Tulsi Das Uamayaii and 
Chand’s Prithiraj PiTsau. To these mtiy he added two 
old and important manuscripts of the Padmavati by Malik 
Muhammad {c. 1540 a.d.) and of the Sat’sai by llihari Lai 
Chaube (c. 1650 a.d.), dated respectively 1690 and 1718 a.d. 

The oldest manuscript brought to light by the search is 
a manuscript of the Prithiiaj Rasau (No. 64 of 1900), which 
ia dated in 1590 a.d. It appears to be the only manuscript 
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of the sixteenth century as yet discovered by the search. 
The next oldest is dated in 1604 a.d., and is a manuscript of 
the TulsI Das Ramayan (No. 22 of 1900). There appear to 
be 32 other manuscripts of the seventeenth century. They 
belong to the years 1612 (7 MSS.), 1614, 1635, 1647, 1649 
(14 MSS.), 1651, 1673, 1683 (3 MSS.), 1686, 1688, 1690. 

The date of a manuscript is" one of the most important 
points to note. The passage or colophon which gives it 
should alwaj’^8 be transcribed ; and it is convenient always to 
quote it also in tlic English portion of the “ notice.^' In this 
respect the first Report of 1900 was often wanting, but«in 
the succeeding volumes the defect has boen almost entirely 
removed ; though not altogether, as e.g. in Nos. 24 and 112 
of 1901. In respect of the dales mentioned in the Notice 
No. 63 of 1900, there is much confusion. On p. 58 the 
manuscript (one of the Prithiraj Rasau) is said to be dated 
Samvat 1640, or 15 ''3 a d. ; but on p. 57, in Notice No. 62, 
A.D. 1584 is given as the date of the same manuscript. 
Unfortunately the passage containing the date has not been 
reproduced. But in point of fact, as Mr. Syamsundar Das 
some time ago informed me privately, the date is Saihvat 
1647, that is, 1590 a.d. The passage runs as follows : — 

TT 

ire % I u ^ ^ ^ ^ % i 

^ ’5T5T n «r5Tre irw i iren 

inir ii 

The dates are not always correetlj'^ given ; e.g.. No. 41 of 
1900 is not dated Saihvat 1942, but 1944. The date is 
expressed thus : juga sruii ntd/ti that is, 4, 4, 9, 1 ; 

juga rei'ers to the well-known four ages. It also means 
a pair; but I do not recollect ever having met with it as 
symbolic of two, but always of lour. Again, the date of 
No. 134 of 1900 is given, in the English note on p. 106, 
as “Samvat 1825 (1768 a.d.)”; but in the Hindi note on 
p. 107 as “ Samvat 1827,” which would be 1770 A.D. 
Again, under No. 143 of 1900 (p. 113), the date in the 
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transcript of the End ” is given as Samvat 1896 /^ 
but in the English and Hindi notes it is stated to be 
** Samvat 1889 (1832 a.d.).’* The former date would be 
1839 A.D. 

Some additional errata, not noted in the list prefixed to 
the Report for 1900, are the following: — On p. 77, 1. 36, 
read Orissa for Orrissa; p. 78, 1. 30, read Vindhy.l for 
Vindya ; p. 107, 1. 3, read for In th(‘ Report 

for 1900, p. 110, in the English note on No. ]39, read 
1851 A.D. for 1817 a.d. ; also in the Report for 1901, p. 39, 
in^he English note on No. 30, road 1837 a.d. for 1817 a.d. 
Both dates are given correctly m th * Hindi Abstract list 
(Samksep Sun). 

Most of these blemishes, it must he acknowledged, occur 
in the first, and necessarily experimental, Report : the 
succeeding ones are nearly all that one can desire. On the 
whole, the Reports roflect great credit on their compiler, and 
on the Nagari Prachariui Sabha to whose public-spirited 
enterprise we owe them. 

A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. 

j 

Historical Retrospkct of Junkcryi.ox Island. By 
Colonel G. E. Gkiuni, M.R.A.S., M.S.S., etc., etc. 
(From the Journal of the Siam Society, 1905.) 

A careful and scholarly account of this little known 
island. The early notices are especially valuable. The 
author cites the remarks of fit teen travellers between 1200 
and 1700 (pp. 7-19). Tie gives a clear and interesting 
account of French influence in the seventeenth century, 
but touches very lightly on attempted Dutch aggression 
during that period. For the eighteenth century, ho quotes 
Hamilton, Koenig, and Porrest. On the best -named traveller 
he bestows a just eri(;ornium, and compares liis careful and 
accurate work with that of later writers, greatly to their 
disadvantage. The Burmese invasions of Junkceylon are 
carei^ully dealt with, and the writer carries the history of 
the ^^sland down to the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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Colonel Geriiii’s remarks on the derivation of the name 
of the island and of other places on the coast and mainland 
are of exceptional interest. With regard to the name 
Junkceylon (pp. 2-7), he agrees that the generally accepted 
meaning (TJjung Salang) Salang Head is correct, and utterly 
discredits the ingenious derivation given by Skeat in the 
second edition of Hobson •Johbn, At the same time, he 
maintains that “C'halang, the correct name (of which 
Salang is the Malay form),” is neither Siamese nor Malay. 
He leaves it an open question whether the name was bestowed 
by the early Moh .settlers, or by the southern Indian traders, 
or whether it. is a *‘loan word from the speech of the 
aboriginal Negrito trihcvS originally inhabiting the country.” 
He discredits the Malay derivation, bukif, a hill, for P'huket 
(Hhukech, I'uket), but suggc'sts no alternative. 

Among numerous valuable notes on words used by travellers, 
the following aiv especially intere.sting. The author derives 
ForrestV ‘poot’ from “probably puk, a lump,” but adds, 
“it may, however, h* meant for thc^ Chinese a lump.” 
Ill the Gvofjraphieal Account of Counfries round the Bay of 
Benqaf b)" Thomas Bowrey, Hakluyt Society’s edition, 
p. 241, the word is derived fr»)m the Malay patah, ‘a 
fragment,’ which, in view of Bowrey ’s spelling {putta) of 
the word, seems to me the more likely derivation. 

Again, tin* author’s remarks on the vexed question of the 
origin of ‘Talapoin’ are of gieat value, though on some 
points open to objection. He contend.s, pp. 55 n. and 139, 
that the derivations collected in the 2nd ed. of Hobson- 
Johson fall w ide of the mark, and that the term in its various 
forms is from a Moh original tula-poi, meaning ‘my Lord.’ 
This view has much to recemmeiid it. 

It is a pity that the index to this important work should 
be so inadequate. 


R. C. Temple. 
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Aufsatzk zum A^erstvndnis des ]^rni)iiisMi’s. Von Pavl 

Daheke. P***- und IP*^ Toil. pp. loT, P‘i7. (Perlin: 
Scbwetschke und Solin, 11)03.) 

These twenty brief essays are ])ri)rouinlly interesting^. 
Not of the class of work usually tenne^l sclinlurly, and 
professedly appealing only to the general cultured reader, 
they raay be nevertheless commended to the perusal of all 
soholaifs to whom the historical j)henomenon of Buddhist 
thought is at least not less important than ancillary questions 
of Tali philology. The author is convinced that the gospel 
of Buddhist nirvana is the view of things which all who 
reject anj^ form of faith, of revealed religion, must inevitably 
stumble over, even it they ilo not takr it up and make it 
their own. It lies across their way — is tlndr way, even if 
they know it not How this is demonstrate* 1 .scar oly Indongs 
to a review in these pages. But in s])it<‘ of nun a rcqx'tition 
and other weakne.ssos, the logi(*ally strong, incisive, and 
uncompromising ex posit ion constitutes a ])ositiv(' eontrihntion 
to modern Buddhist literature. 

To some extent tliis tP iichant e.ertamty of tone is due to 
the restricted and simplified hell of Mr. D.ihike’s data, lie 
comments pleasantly on tin* ‘ doing everyt hing ’ of Western 
secular life, on the ‘doing m.*lhiiig ’ t)f intellectual and 
moral sloth, and on tin* ‘not doing ^ of the selective ideal 
of life. But that Ik* should earry out the last ideal by 
remaining ignorant of liis literary material in the original 
is absolutely unpardonable. He is justly complacent re- 
specting the fact that his limitel ‘ lliicherstudien ’ have 
been complemented by vi^^its to the lioiin's of surviving 
Buddhism We could wish he had enlarged more on the 
living and thinking of broMircu and religious laymen in 
those countries. Sympathetic; information sueli as he could 
have given, from a non-Christ ian standpoint, is much asked 
for by Western inquirers. But bis book-material is drawn 
almost wholly, and wholly uncritically, from Dr. Neumann’s 
Anthologie and Majjhima translations As a result his strong 
und bis weak points are but npiMitions of corresponding 
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features in those notable but prismatic works. We find the 
(to us) elusive Pali terms gripped b}’’ ill-fitting Schopenhauer- 
isms, and all the fine ethic of will-culture informing Buddhist 
doctrine wilting under the illusion that insight means killing 
out of will and desire. And this because terms of volitional 
import are foistod on to Pali terms which do not fit. Of 
this we have spoken elsewhere. But this belief in will- 
paralysis, in j)lace of synergy diverted, directed, con- 
centratt^d, and intensified by intellectual culture, teads to 
distort the author’s vi(‘W of Buddhism. Wliere he leaves 
German for English translations }ie lalls into the erior 
of calling suicide a * deadly sin’ in Buddhist law. Only 
incitemeiit to suicide was denounced, and he might, from 
the instances of Channa and (jodliikn, have seen saintly 
suicides pronounced void of offence by the Buddha. It is 
unsatisfactory, too, that one who so aidently assimilates the 
philosophy of Buddhism sliould be content to repeat, at 
second-hand, in a footnote, the exploded tTror of referring to 
the Abhidhainrna as the ‘ philosophical books ’ of Buddhism. 

But we trust that, since tlie publication of his essays, 
Mr. Dahlke has been both willing and doing with respect 
to the study of Pali. And for the rest we can always be 
grateful that his past absorption into the spirit of Sutta 
literature has re mi ted in his charming contribution to 
Buddhist similes. His figures of the rainbow, the swimmer, 
the lightning fla^li, tin* veil of tlie gods, tlio sieve of criticism, 
the radius of cognition, tin* specinim, tlie lonely traveller, 
and many others are worthy ol his interesting and beautiful 
models. And it is pleiisant to think of him sitting in the 
moonlit Gosinga - grove, exclianging f>ci/t/(ifhdj)is wdth the 
saintly theras of old, the harners of East and West replaced 
by the bond of tbe gieat Dhamma. 


C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 
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M0NNAIE8 DE l’Elymaide. Par Allotie dr i.v Fuye. 

(Chartres, 1905.'! 

Probably no Asiatic coins present fjreater difficulties than 
the sub-Purthian, and certainly none have bien studied by 
abler numismatists than they have. 

In l8o2 Hartholomoi published a coin bearinji^ the name 
Kamniskires, which he attributed to tlie kin^ of an un- 
identified small state in Asia, lu IBo-i Ijongperier described 
two coins with figures and names of Kin^ Kamniskires and 
his queen Anza/e, whicli he attributed to a kin^ of a later 
date than that of Hartholoimd In IS Vaiix located the 
kinj^dorn of the Kamni‘«,kircs in Susiaua (Klymais, Elam). 
In 1877 tjanliier described a tetradrjudini of Kamniskires 
and Anzaze bearing tin? date 2'U ol* the Sehuicid era. 
Besides these wt? have had the r^'soanduis of Mordtmann, 
Thomas, Alarkofi', and Allotti* dt^ la hhi\(5 upon these and 
other coins from the same n^jj^ioii, of a Parthian type, some 
bearing the names of Orodes or Phraah s in Aramaic as well 
as in (ireek. 

In the book now under notice Polonel Allotte de la iMiye 
very abl}’ sums up these n'searclu's, and de.Ncnbes in great 
detail the hundreds of coins which lu* has l)(*en able to 
examine, and gives figures of 1x85 i>f them in four lar;»e 
quarto heliotypc plates. He discusses the types, the syinhols, 
and the attributions, and the readings of the Greek and 
Aramaic legends, with careful facsimiles of the latter. He 
says that the Kamniskires dynasty was probably us follows : 

Kamniskires Nicepborc, circa n.c. Ifi'k 

Kamniskires II the Great. 

Kamniskires III and Anzaze, n.c. 82. 

Kamniskires TV, son of Karnniskin's II, n.<J. 72. 

He attributes the majority of the Kamniskires coins to the 
last of these. 

With regard to the coins having the name Orodes or 
PUraates on them, it is debated whether they were struck 

n 
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by the Arsacid rulers of those names or by their satraps 
or governors in Elymais ; or whether tliere was a line of 
Elymaid kings descended from Orodes I ; or whether the 
coins should be attributed to a line of kings of a later period 
near to that of the last Arsacid or early Sassanian kings. 
The author is inclined to agree to tlie second of those 
propositions, and suggests that the Orodes of Elymais was 
the son of th(‘ gn at l\irthian Orodes I (b.c. 55), and that he 
was followed by l^hraates, Orodes III, and Orodes IV, 

The bocik is an excellent piece of numismatic work on 
a difficult subject, and \vitln>iit accepting as proven all tlfht 
the author propounds as to the order of the two dynasties, 
we congratulate him on tlu* way in which he has done it. 
The Dujardin lieliotype plates arc also admirable. 

0. c. 

Re('Hkkc:hes svk les Rubaiyat ok ‘Omar Hayyam, par 
Arthur Ciiiusienskn, docteur es lettres de TUniversit^ 
de fJopeiihague. (Heidelberg, 1905.) 

This work — one of the series })urp()rting to supply 
material to the liistory of the languages and literature 
of the Further East — deserves a fuller review than we are 
able to find space Ibr beie. The following extract from the 
co])cluding lines (d’ I)i*. (diristenseii^s long and elaborate 
essay will give some idea of his method of treating his 
subject. He speaks of it as the remaikable work which 
wc “call the ]tuba‘iyat of Omar Havyam.'* We have it in 
French, the language he has himself chosen for expression 
of his sentiments: — 

“Melange eurieux de pemsi^t's les plus het^rogenes, les 
plus contraires, K'lilennant le materialisrne le ])lus brutale et 
le spiritualisiiK le plus sublime, ])e(5^ie lanlot legero, tantot 
prolonde, tantot (juelqueiois avec enj<>mmeiir, mais le plus 
souvent avec uiie i ionic ainere ou un d<^^e^poi^ plus ou moins 
accentue ce qui eontribue a reiidre ce melange plus confus, 
e’est les quatrains out et6 ananges selon le liusard de la rime. 
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Pourtant il ne faut pas aller jiisqu’a pretendre que toutes ces 
id^es inoongrues n’aient pu cxister ensemble dans uii mftme 
cerveau persan. N’avons-noue pas eu nous autres nations 
europ^ennes qui nous vaiitons de penser logiqiienient, des 
poetes qui out trait/* des idoes presque niissi lieterogenes ? 
Comment un tel ph/nomene no serait-il pus possible ebez 
ces Persans dou^s de plus d’imaginatioii que de logique ? 
Dans la po^sie de Nasir Husrau nous trouvous egalenient 
une tonne part de ee d/chirement, de c.e debordenient de 
sentiments moinontanes bien que ehez lui ces sentiments 
sofent contenus par une forte tciKbuice. An ])oini de vue 
de la psychologic, jo no truuve pas impossible qu’Omar 
Hayyam ait pu composer les Bubii^iyat osst‘utiellernciit telle 
qu’elles nous sont represent^es dans leg mei Hours textes. 
Mais, encore une fois memo les moilleurs textes sont fortement 
alt^r^s, k quel point e’est ce que nous ue savons pas. Nous 
n^avons pas des moyens pour decider si tel, ou tel quatrain 
est cornp08<5 par lui meme ou non. 

Mais la valour dc ] ’oeuvre reste indepondamment dt^ 
Fauteur. Dans les Rubil^ivclt, les courants d’esprit qui ont 
traverse, durant les siecles, le nionde jxu’sun, se rencoiilrent 
et se refractent. Les Buba‘iyut sont une oncyelopedie 
poetique de la vie intellectuelle des Persans, et a ce point 
de vuc le plus elles sont i neon test ablement une des oeuvres 
les plus remarquables qu’a produite la litt^rature per^sane. 

F. d. G. 

Elementary Egyptian Grammar. lly Margaret A. 

Murray, ((iuaritch, 

Miss Murray has for some years acted as instructress in 
Egyptian to the beginners’ class among l*rofessor Petrie’s 
pupils at University College, London, and has thereby 
acquired an insight into the first difficulties attending the 
study of hieroglyphs such as has been attained by few. 
Her Elementary Grammar thus tells us all those things 
which a beginner in Egyptian wants to know, and which 
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he will be able to find in no grammar hitherto published. 
As an instance may be taken the simple forms of signs 
given on pages 8 and 9, which teach the student to reduce 
the printed hieroglyphs to their simplest expression, and 
thus to reproduce tliein currenlly without previous study of 
the graphic arts. Until now tlieso could only be found 
after long search in th() expensive and scarce dictionary of 
llrugH(;li, and iheir possession alone will amply repay the 
reader ihe few shillings that Miss Murray’s book will cost 
him. J^'or llie lesf, it is founded on Erman^s AgyptUche 
Gramnuilik^ w liicli is to say that it is based throughout ‘on 
tlie theoiy of tln^ Berlin school of Egyptologists that the 
ancient Egyptian was in efiect a Semitic language. This 
Ban*'Seinitic view of the case is not held bj^ all scliolars, and 
it will seem to many tliat a work like M. Victor Loret’s 
iiauuvi (h‘ la Langav E(j\jpi\eHiH\ it* brought up to date, 
would he better fitted beginners than all the paraphernalia 
of vowelless words, j)seudo-participles, and the purely hypo- 
thetical paradigtns of verbs with which Errnan’s grammar 
and, to a certain extent, the present volume are garnished. 
Mis, 31uriay do(is indeed spare us the awkward and 
pedant ic, tiaiisliteratioii of the Berlin school, which she 
right pronounces to be “often a great stumbling-block 
to beginner.*-..” For tltis we are grateful, but it looks as if 
she might iiu\e also wanicd them that tlie older system of 
Lepsius wio> still in force, and was exclusively used by 
nearly all E'rench and many Englisli l^lgyptologists. By so 
doing she \^()uld liave lollowed the courteous precedent set 
by the greatest living Egyptologist, M. Maspero, who in htf 
public lectures has never given a reading of a text which 
differs from that of Berlin without at the same time reading 
tlie (Jermaii version and allowing his hearers to see which 
con espoiid.s most closely to the original. With this exception, 
Miss Miiri’uy’s grammar seems entirely adequate to the 
necuis of the class for whom it is written, and really brings 
the power of reading cartouches and other simple inscriptions 
within the reach of anybody with a little leisure. 


F. L.. 
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Scarabs. An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian 

Seals and Signet Rings. Ry Percy E. Newberry. 
(Constable, IPOfi.) 

This handsome book gives us reproductions of some 
twelve hundred scarabs, which have been chosen from the 
different museums and private collections of Europe, Egypt, 
and America as good specimens of their different tyf)e8. 
Hence the reader is confronted, on first opening the book, 
with a duly arranged set of examples which sliould enable 
him to identify at a glance any ])articular variety. After 
a very short study of them there is no reason why the 
characteristics of each type should not be as easily 
remembered as the marks on porciolain ; and \^ ith this 
equipment the most unlearned traveller in Egypt can be 
secure against having a late Ruinesside scarab palmed off 
on him as a Mentuhotep, or a porfe-honheur seal as a cylinder 
of the Thinite dynasties. All others apart, for such uses 
Mr. Newberry's book is invaluable. 

In his Introduction, too, Mr. Newberry, speaking witl# the 
authority to which his long experience in Egyptology entitles 
him, has much to say that will be useful to the tourist and to 
the student alike. Forged scarabs are, he tolls us, so rare 
as to be negligible, but the Egyptians tlicmselves thought 
nothing of antedating their work by several dynasties, so that 
it is quite possible to come across scarabs purporting to be 
made for a king of the Sixth or some earlier dynasty which 
■R^ere not made until the Twelfth. Hence the value of the 
scarab as historical evidence is small, and, with the exception 
of a few well-known ones, more properly to be called 
medals, commemorating some event like the marriage of 
Amenhotep III with the famous queen Thyi, or the same 
king’s slaughter of an incredible number of ‘lions,’ no 
great reliance can be placed in their inscriptions. On the 
other hand, scarabs are most valuable as a means of 
determining the family history, the relationships, and the 
offioial appointments of individuals. For the scarab was 
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the personal seal or signet of the wearer, with which he 
was accustomed to authenticate documents, execute deeds, 
and do all the other things that in our civilization demand 
a signature, as well as to seal up doors, cupboards, and 
other things now kept under lock and key. This fact, 
which in the earlier days of Egyptology was often denied, 
is clearl}" proved by the arguments in the present book, 
even without the study which Professor Spiegelberg has 
latelj" devoted to the subject. Tliat it was thus the lineal 
descendant and supplanter of the cylinder or barrel -seal 
which the first conquerors of Egypt introduced, probalAy 
from Babylonia, is as clear as daylight, and all fanciful 
theories that tlie scarab was over used as money and the 
like may fairly be laid aside. 

I will not quarrel with Mr. Newberry for assuming, as 
he docs, on p. 107, that the Aha whose cylinder-seals — 
or, more correctly, their imj^ressions — have been found at 
Abydos, was really Menes, the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchj^ though I think he might have warned his readers 
that many Egyptologists hold a different opinion. I will 
go instead 'to what appears to me the only serious omission 
from the book, which is the absence of any attempt to 
explain why the later Egyptians chose the beetle as the 
invariable type of their seals. The Ateuchm mcery or beetle 
who lays its eggs in dung, and is often seen in Egypt 
rolling before her the little ball containing them, was, 
of course, looked upon as a type of the sun-god, who in the 
same manner was considered to push the orb of the sun 
across the sky. There is also some reason for supposingif 
as does Dr. Budge in his “ Gods of tlie Egyptians (voL i, 
p. 35b), that this Ateuchm was worshipped on its own 
account in the Nile Valle}" from very early times, its 
identification with the later sun-god being merely a piece 
of priestcraft. Nor can there be any doubt that the scarab- 
form was looked upon as in some way representing the heart 
of man, there being many directions in the Book of the Dead 
for providing the corpse with a green -stone cut into beetle- 
shape in the place of that organ. But what had any of 
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these ideas to do with the choice of the beetle as the 
conventional form of a seal ? Mr. Newberry does not tell 
us ; and, as what he does not know about scarabs is not 
likely to be knowledge, we may conclude that here is but 
one more of those mysteries which Ancient Egypt still 
keeps in store for us. 

F. L. 


Judah Halevi’s Kitah Al-Kha/aki, translated from the 
* Arabic with an introduction. By II^riwig Hihsc^hfeld, 
Ph.D. (London and New York: George Routledge 
Sons, Ltd., 1905.) 

The middle of tlie eleventh century finds the Muhamedan 
philosophical world in a state of great teiinent. The 
philosophy of Al-Ashari, and, above all, that of Gazali, 
showed a decided reaction against the advance of the 
Aristotelian philosophy of Avicenna. This great spiritual 
excitement communicated itself also to the Jews, who were 
affected to a great extent by the doctrines of their 
Muhamedan contemporaries. Karaisrn assailed, moreover, 
the authority of the Gral tradition. It is then at that 
juncture that Judah Halevi undertook the defence of 
Judaism from a philosophical point of view^, following in 
the main the lines of Gazali, yet sufficiently independent 
to give to his book the great merit of being one of the finest 
apologetic writings, strengthened by philosophical arguments, 
dthat has hitherto been written. In contradistinction to the 
prevailing tendency of starting with metaphysical problems, 
he bases his creed on the traditional accuracy of the various 
revelations which make the existence of God a necessary 
postulate. 

The book bears the name of Al-Khazari, for Judah Halevi, 
true to his poetical genius, could not present a philosophical 
treatise in a dry manner as other writers on philosophy 
had done, as a chain of theoreius and arguments. He 
iieeds must clothe it in a poetic garb, and he takes as 
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background the history of the conversion to Judaism of the 
king and the people of the Khazars, who lived in what is 
now called South Russia. The correspondence between the 
King Bulan and the Jewish Vizier, Hisdai b. Cheprut, at 
the court of the Muhamedan ruler in Spain, must have been 
known to Judah Halevi. He uses this historical event as 
a framework for his philosophical treatise, representing the 
king as the enquirer, who puts questions to Muhamedan, 
to Christian, and lastly to Jewish sages, and who tries to 
elicit the trutli by constant questioning and argumentation. 
Thus in the form of a live ly dialogue the whole philosophical 
theory of Judah Ifalevi is expounded. 

This book was originally written in Arabic, but was 
translated at an early period into Hebrew. It shared the 
fate of other philosophical works written in Arabic ; the 
original was almost lost and forgotten until in modern times 
scholais began to turn their attention to the Arabic text. 
It fell to I)r. Ilirschfcld to be tlie first editor of the 
Arabic text, preserved in a unique MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. He accompanied that edition with the corrected 
and emendated Hebrew translation of Ibii Tibbon, and he 
then published a German translation of the book of Judab 
Halevi, based on the Arabic original. 

Hr. llirschfeld lias now turned to his old study of 
predih ction, and no one was more fitted than himself to 
undertake the Knglish translation of this classical book 
of Jewish philosophy, and lie has accomplished his task in 
a thoroughly efficient and scholarly manner. The text reads 
very smoothly, and the literary and critical notes at the# 
end of the volume, together with an elaborate and yet not 
discursive introduction, give all the bibliographical and 
historical information required for a fuller understanding 
of the “ Khazari of Judah Halevi. 


M. G. 



THROUGH TOWN AND JUNGLE. TilS 

Through Town and Jiingle. By William Hunter 
Workman and Fanny Bullock Workman. With 
map and 202 illustraiions. Ltir^e Svo; pp. xxiv and 
380. (London : Unwins, 1904.) 

This handsome volume is the record of a really rennirkahle 
achievement. Mr. and Mrs. Workman bicycled some fourteen 
thousand miles through tlui length and breadth of India, 
from Tuticorin to the ITimalayas, and from the Punjab to 
Bengal, turning aside often to unfrequented places where 
interesting remains could be seen, and only occasionally 
using the railways as a Iu4p. Thosi‘ who know how little 
prepared is India for such a method ol travel, how meagre 
and uncomfortable, when indexed any can h(‘ found at all, 
is the accommodation provided for lum^otfieial travellers, 
will appreciate the di{ficulti(\s of this undertaking, and the 
courage and persistence necessary to carry it out through 
three successive cold seasons. More especially for a lady 
travelling under these self-imposed conditions lh(' di.sc.omforts, 
the strain, and even the danger (lor lilth^ or no help would 
be available in case of illness, or a<cident, or breakdown), 
were immense. It would be impossible to speak loo highly 
of the pluck and perseverance of th(‘ aiitiiors of this book, 
though it was only what one might expect from •^nch 
distinguished travellers and monntaiiK^tjrs. 

The objection may here be raised that these columns are 
scarcely the most appropriate j)lace in which to notie(‘ a book 
on travels, however arduous and inoritorious they may have 
been. The objection would be valid were there nothing of 
historical interest in the volume. But lor that reason it 
does not apply to the present case. Tlie jouiney was under- 
taken chiefly to study the remains of Indian arcdiitecture in 
its several styles. The course ot the routes lollowed was 
determined by this consideration ; and it was in gathering 
the information of most historical value that the travellers 
had to endure most hardship. 

One result of the constant wars of religion and robbery 
which devastated India for so many generations from the 
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time of Malimud of Ghazni onwards was the impoverishment 
of the people ; another was the neglect of intellectual 
pursuits, and the general lowering of the intellectual level ; 
another was the destruction or seri(»us injury, sometimes 
wanton, sometimes unintentional, of the architectural monu- 
ments of the country ; and another was the removal of the 
centres of population from the olden* site's to the new' capitals. 
Very few of the most distinctively Indian — that is to say, 
the Jain, Buddhist, and Hindu — monuments arc now,. in or 
near the most poj)ulous places. Temples and palaces, left 
unfinished in consequence of the wars, arc hidden in the 
jungles or on the hills in out-of-the-way spots, often exposed 
to utter destruction from natural causes. The advent of the 
‘ Pax Britannica ’ has tended slowly, hut surely, to the 
removal of sorno/jf the (jvil. l>ul a few generations have 
not sufficed, could not be expecte<l to suffi(‘e, for the removal 
of the disasters resulting from centuries of constant warfare; 
and the preservation of the national monuments of India is 
only now beginning to be taken s<‘riously in hand. 

Under these circumstances we may congratulate ourselves 
that Americans interested in Indian art should, in so efl&cient 
a way, and at the cost of so much hardship, have succeeded 
in placing on record, both by description and by illustration, 
the present state and appearance of a large number of 
buildings, some of them hitherto not described at all, some 
of them not nearly so well described elsewhere. It is an 
excellent work they have done ; and though the descriptions 
given are not, and could not have been, accompanied by 
plans, or by the details of architectural measurements, they 
remain as most welcome information about buildings some of 
which may very likely havt* fallen into heaps of jungle- 
covered stones before the meagre stafi’ of the Government 
Archaeological Survey shall liave been able to treat of them 
in the full manner they deserve. 

An unfortunate accident, due to a flood, at Sri Nagar in 
Kashmir, led to the destruction or injury of many of the 
photographs that the authors had taken. They have been 
compelled to undertake another journey to repair in part 
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this serious loss, and to use some of tlic injured photographs 
it was impossible to replace. They have acted wisely in 
giving to the world, in spite of this mishap, the result of 
their labours ; and we thank them most heartily for a most 
interesting volume of great beauty and of ]>crmanent interest 
and value. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 
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TESTIMONIAL 


TO 

rROFESSOli RHYS DAVIDS. 


At the conclusion of the General Meeting on Dec. 12th, 
1905, Lord Rcay, the President, presented to Professor Rhys 
Davids, the late Secretary of the Society, a testimonial 
consisting of a portrait of hiinHidf, ;i cheque, and an address, 
to which Avas appended the following names • 




• Reay. 

Stanmoke. 

W. M. Aders. 

J. B. Andrews 
C. Bendall. 

A. S. BKVEKinaE 
H. Beveriocse. 

E. L. Bevik. 

Syei) Ali IUJ/ORami 
C. Otto Blaodkn 
.1. F. Blcmhardt 

L. B. Bowkino. 

E. B. Brandretii 

E. Ci. Browne. 

S. W. Busheli. 

.T. E. Oauhenter. 

Tj. (/. Cahartelli 
R. Chalmers. 

O. (/OI)Rin(;ton. 

R. N. Oust. 

M. L. Dames. 

R. K. Douglas. 

A. ti. Ellis. 

H. C. Fanshawe. 

J. F Fleet. 

R. W. Frazer 
M. Caster, 

G. E. Gerini. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 

M. W. E. G OSSET. 

G. A. Grierson. 

H. Hertz. 

J. F. Hewitt. 

II. Hirhcitfeli). 

('. Hughes. 


W lUvTlNE 
(i A. .Jauok 
.1 .1 ago "lUKLAWNY 
A I> Keith 
A. Kemum.l 
.1 Kennedy 
F. W. liWVL'l E 

li P P. Lei ; : 

A. S [jEWib 

C. .) lj\ALIi 

L. H. Mills 
C Montekiore 
Oldham. 

T (I PiNOHKS 

St. George liANi9-Fox 

j> f'LlMMER 
E .1 IvARSON. 

C. M 

C M PlllIHNO 
A. Kogeus 
K. Sew ELI. 

V A Smith 
F T. Sturdn 
C il Tawnk^. 

A (’. Taylor. 
li. C. Temple 
F. W. Thomas. 

T. II. Thornton. 

F. W. Vernkv 

J. A. Waddej.l. 

K. H. Whinkield. 

A. N Wollaston. 

F BuLiiOCK Workman. 

R A VERRUR<m. 


Pitt 


Lord Rkay, in presenting the U^stinloui^ll, said : It is my 
pleasant duty to ofper in your iiami; to our late Secretary, 
Professor Rhys Davids, the testimonial, a portrait of himself 
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painted by Mr. Ivor Gafty, and an address to which the 
names of 69 subscribers are attached — a large number, 
considering that wc have only about 100 members resident 
in Great Britain — in token of our appreciation of his services 
for many years, and of our regret that his connection with 
the Society has been severed. We know that his interest in 
the Society will remain what it has ever been, and we hope 
that although no longer editor of our Journal, he wiU often 
enrich it with contributions from his pen. We are. aware 
that while he was the Editor hf' made it a recognised organ 
of Oriental learning in Great Britain. It is a cause ■ of 
regret that Broh'ssor Ivhys Davids could not remain in 
London ; and it is not to our credit that- a man of Professor 
Rhys Davids’ rc'putntion should be unable to remain in the 
Metropolis, as would be the (uise were he at Paris, Vienna, or 
Berlin. Had he been a Jh-otessor at a University in one or 
other of tliese capitals, lie would not have felt obliged to 
aec('j)t an appointuioTit fit iiriother University. Ijondon’s loss 
is Mfinchestc'r’s gain. Wc are grateful for all the work that 
he has done on our behalf for so many years, and we wish to 
assure him and Mrs. Rhys Davids that not only we, but 
all the members of this Society, wish them many years of 
happiness Jii their new home. Wc may well envy this 
young University of Manchester the privilege of having 
such an eminent Orii'iitalist on its teaching staff, and we 
trust that his scholarly fittainments may be duly recognised 
by successive generations of students. 

Phofessok Rhys I) wins, in rejily, said: My Lord, ladies, 
and gentlemen, — I hn'l so very unworthy of all the kind, 
things that Lord Ueay has becui kind enough to say of me 
that it mak(\s it mojc difiieull» for Jtw to (‘xpress my gratitude 
for the appreciation shown by the kindly words (inscribed in 
this address) and by tliis lM*autiful jiresent.. It. is refreshing 
to find that in a world said to be so full of hatred and malice 
there should, in fact, hv so much friendly feeding. But, 
believe me, T harbour no illusions. I know quite well that 
I am not in th(‘ least indispensabh'. The work of the 
Society is in very safe liands under my able successor, and 
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all that I can hope is that the work I have been able to do, 
the projects I have succeeded in setting on foot, may still 
have some influence in advancing the cause which wo all 
have so much at heart! I sliall soon pass away, and be 
forgotten ; but the cause will live. If thos(' pn'sc iit in this 
room were to submit to be examined in tlu' list, of my 
distinguished predecessors in the office of Sc‘crc't.arv, many 
of them would, I am afraid, be hopelessly i)lough(‘d. But 
their work, their Karma, survives. There is a ]>ortrait in 
the next room of the very distinguished founder of this 
Society, Horace Hayman Wilson. The Sanskrit Dictionary 
which, with the help of the Bengal pandits. In' was able to 
finish, is now seldom referred to. But anyone who taln\s tlie 
trouble to compare it with the dietioiiari<‘s now always used 
in its place would ho st.ru(*k by t.lu' very large number of 
cases in which the existing works liavi' availed themselves 
of the very expressions that ho used. 

In one of Olive Sehroiner’s beaut i fill dreams tliere is 
a description of the (jrown of Liglit and Truth slie wixs 
shown, I think, in heaven. The worki'rs wlio gathered the 
stones of wdiieh it was made never kept them for tliemsolvos; 
they handed them on from one to anotln'i* to Ikj ])lac*e(l in thc^ 
crown. And when she suggested to ht'i* giiidi* that- the new 
stones would overlay, and hide, the older om"^, she was told 
that the new ones actually shem* so briglilly by tin* aid of 
the light that (lame through them from th(‘ stones that lay 
hidden beneath. In that way, and in that way only, W(‘ eaii 
all hope that the result of our work will shim* llirougli in 
the work of the future. Whatever worlw 1 Ikcu able 

to aeeomplisli on the history ol thought in India, or towards 
the publication and i^lucidatlon of tlie historically ini])ortant 
literature of tlie (iarly Buddhists, will, I ]i<»])e, soon be 
supcrsed(Hl by better work done partly on tin* basis oJ those 
labours. And the greater my success oi inducing otluT 
scholars to devote their attention to those matu re, tli(‘ sooner 
will that desirable end be reaeluHl. 

So also with the scjhemes with which tin* iiselulness and 
cfedit of the Society is so intimately bound up — the 
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Translation Series and the Monograph Series — they, having 
bcH)n nursed with mu(ih care and trouble through a frail 
and ailing infancy (for wliich the annual reports of the 
Society afPord abundant evidence) — arc at last standing on 
their feel. TIk'V may be expected (and in this connexion 
1 should not omil luy pet baby, the Indian Texts Series) to 
grow continually. 

For the s1onc‘s in tb<‘ dream grew. These were alive 
with brightiH'ss and Ix'auty. So it is with the work of our 
Societv. Our stoiu's art' the idc'as which humanity has 
CH'ated. Just as at tlui film* of llie gn'iil intellectual move- 
ment of the RenaisHance, thougli the European nations did 
not adojjl jiagaii biluds, yet tlie i'(‘cov(‘ry of the ancient 
lit.iTaturt\s of Greece and IvoiiK* w^as a })otent factor in the 
movt'uu'nt; m) now, allhougii mo do not. desire that the West 
should in any way ado})t the ideas of tlu^ East, yet a know- 
leHlgc' of what thos(' id(;as, through the ccntuiies, have been, 
will very ])robably he a ])oteiit facdor in the intelleidual 
moveineiils of tlu' tw<'iiti(*th century. 

However that may b(', w(' shall (‘ontiniK^ to work for the 
truth for its own sak('. And mo shall not be in the least 
dismayt'd because our studi(‘s are, at the jiresent juiujture, 
the reverse of popular. The study of nature looms so much 
more largely in the public oyo than the study of man, that 
our own pursuits — and fisjKH-ially tlu^ liistory of philosophy, 
literatim', and religion, of economics and social institutions, 
in th(' East — seem to be left out in the (;old. W(; have no 
quarrel with science' — quite' the contrary. But we have 
a reasonable' hojie that the; contempt in which ( Irii^ntalism is. 
HOW' regarded is but a passing j)has(' ; and that our work is 
really helpful, in a modest way, to that increase of know- 
l(Klge, that broadening out of ideas, wiiich is the main basis 
of the w^elfare and progress of mankind. 

I can only say, in conclusion, that w(' are deeply grateful 
tor all your kindness, and that the memory of to-day will go 
with us to our new home in the North ; and that I cannot 
thank you enough for the manner in which, in all your kind 
wishes, you have associated my dear wile with me. 
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(January, Fehniary, March, 190G.) 


T, General Meetings of the Hoyal Asiatic Society. 

January 9th, 1906. — Sir llaymond West, Vice-Presideiil , 
in the Chair. 

The following gentlemen were elo(;ted members of the 
Society : — 

Dr. J. W. Lowbcr, 

Mr. C. G. Idichandy, 

Mr. Moung Moung. 

Mr. Fbjot read a paper on ‘‘The Inscription on the Piprawii 
Belie Vase,” the oldest known Indian record. A discussion 
followed, in whicih Dr. Grierson, Dr. Hoey, Professor Rapsoii, 
and Mr. Thomas took part. 

February 13^/i, 1906, — Lord lieay, President, in the (vhair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members of tlie 
Society : — 

Captain John Stevenson, I.M.S., 

* Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 

Mr. W. Edgar Geil, 

Mr. Gulab Shankar Dev Sharmun. 

The President paid a tribute to the memory of the late 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff, an eminent memlK?r and Ilonorary 
Vice-President of the Society. 

Professor Macdonell read a pajxjr on “ Tht^ Tmjwrtauce of 
Sanskrit as an Imperial Question.” A discussion followed, 
in which Dr. Hoey, Mr. Rogers, Mr. V. A. Smith, Mr. Flet^t, 
and Dr. Grierson took part. 


J.K.A.S. 1906. 


34 
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March ISfh, 1906. — Lord Reay, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. G. Stokes was elected a member of the Society. 

Mr. W. Hocy read a paper on ‘‘ Sarmad and Aurangzob.*’ 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Irvine*, Dr. Gaster, 
Sir Charles Lyall, and Mr. Fleet took j)art. 


ri. Phin('ii*al Con i’knis of Orikntal Journals. « 

1. ZeITSCHKIFT I'KIl Dectscuen Moroenl\ni)Ischkx Gesellschaft. 
nund lix, licit I. 1 OOo. 

Jalm (G.). Die Mcaha-Inschrift und ihr neuester Ver- 
t])(*idiger. 

Koiiig (Ed.). Mcsa-Insehrift, Sprachgcschichte, und Text- 
ki itik. 

Noldeke (Th.). Zu Kalila wa Dirniia. 

IJ. Vienna Oriental Jouunai.. Yol. xix, No. 4. 

Geiger (Ti ), Die iMii‘allaqa der 'rarafa. 

Mullcrll). 11.). llaiiinHirabi-Ki iliken. 

Zur Termiiiologic ini Ehereclit bei Hammurabi. 

Ziiui Erbrecljt dcr Tochter. 

III. J(‘Urnal Asiatique. S6ri(‘ x, Tome vi, No. 3. 

Henry (V.). IMiysique vedique. 

Marcliaiid (G.). ( \»nte eii dialcete marocain. 
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CECIL HENDALL. 

When I was askeil to write for the Jomnal of ihv Kotjal 
Asiatic Society some account of the life of Professor Rendall, 
my first teacher in Sanskrit and rny friend for twenty-five 
years, I felt that, well as I knew him during tliat period, 
I could not unaided deal with the other twenty-fivi' years 
of his life — his boyhood and liis brilliant career as a student 
at school and at the University, Through th(‘ kindne^s of 
Mrs. Bendall, of his sister, Mrs. de Selincourt, and of his 
school and college friends, W*. Marsh, M. F. \\^}b>ter, and 
F. J. Allen, the required aid has been su[>[)lied. To all of 
them I desire to express ray best thunks for th(^ help without 
which this notice must have been very imperfect. 

Cecil Bendall was born in Ijondon on July 1st, 1856. Ilia 
father, who died when he was 7 years old, was a man of 
very wide reading ; and his mother, who lived to rejoice in 
her son’s success, was a woman of rare intellectual gifts and 
a strong, vigorous personality. From her especially he 
^inherited the musical tastes which were so essentially a part 
of his nature. lie was the youngest of six brothers, all of 
whom were more than usually gifted. His sister describes 
him as a singularly clever child, who could read fluently at 
an age when most children can hardly speak plainly. 

He entered the City of London School in 18(>9, when 
H. H. Asquith, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was captain of the school. He was in the Sixth Form from 
1870 to 1875, and gained the Carpenter Scholarship in 1871. 
At the City of London School it is customary on Speech 
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Day for the first five boys to pronounce ‘ declamations ’ in 
praise of the Founder (John Carpenter) in the various 
languages taught in the school ; and the programmes show 
thal. Bendal] was chosen declaim on no less than five 
occasions and in all the five languages — French in 1871, 
German in 1872, Greek in 187'!, Englisli in 1874, and Latin 
in 1875. ]\1 y c(»ll('ge Tutor, J)r J. E. Sundys, who examined 

the school in lS7»h t dd rne many years ago that he 
remembers lhal llendull in his Greek declamation referred 
to the Sansltril studies whicli were even then his chief love, 
in a passa^'t' beginning uith the w^ords ^vyyvwjjLtj fiOL eerro) 
GavafcpiTL^orri,'* and that the Lord Mayor, who presided, 
evidently regarding Sanskrit as a living tongue, expressed 
the liope that the promising young student might find it 
usetul when he went out to India. 

At school Dendal) owed mucli to the teaching and to the 
influence of l)r. E. A. Abbott, wdio was headmaster during 
his time, and tor whom he retained through life the warmest 
affection and admiration. To Dr. Abbott, no doubt, may 
be traced liis early appreciation of English literature, which 
went far beyond the limits within which a sclioolboy's 
Englisl) studies are generally confined; and Mrs. de Selincourt 
speaks of tlje piide with which he told her that Dr. Abbott 
had first confided to him the secret, until that time carefully 
kept, that he was the author of Phihchridm, 

Asa schoolboy, Bendall show^ed a singularly ripe, perhaps 
precocious, intellect. His school friend, W. Marsh, says of 
him that ‘‘ at fifteen he talked like a man of forty. His 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture, and in archaeology^ 
generally, was in those days as keen, and bis knowledge 
almost as great, as in later times. But music was his 
Luhling^^studiinn. His taste was mature and catholic, except 
that he could not aw^ay with anything ‘ banal.' " Handel 
and Bach, and the old English and foreign church composers, 
were his chief delight ; and we hear of him, in those early 
days, haunting 8t. Anne's, Soho, to listen to Bach's Passion 
Music, or attending a performance of the Mass in B minor 
at St. James’s HalL 
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This devotion to what he called “ tlio music of the best 
period” (from the sixteenth to the eij^hteenth century) was 
the characteristic by which he was h,*st known to his intimate 
friends all through his life. Of late years, so lonj^ as he 
remained a mernher of th(^ (knnuhl of the Royal Asiatii; 
Society and was able to come to London for the me('tine:s, 
he and T used re:»ularly to ^o tojj«‘tiier in the eveniui:; to 
a motet party, which w.is arraui^ed for th(' same day, the 
second Tuesday in tlie month, at the city offi(^es of Ins 
brother Robert. In tho extent of bis knowleilfire of the 
church music of tin' sixte(‘ntb <*eutiiry, the music of 
Palestrina, Croce, and Vittoria, wliich was (diieHy performed 
at these meetings, lie* was probably unrivalled. It was 
noticed among his fellow-mcTiibors in this little society, us 
a mclancbnly coiiuddencc, that the day of his death was the 
anniversary of his lust attendance. 

The inamier of Hendairs first introdiKilion to the study of 
Sanskrit, in which he was to win the highest distinction, 
may best be related in tlie words ot his school and college 
friend, M. F. AVebster, who says: ‘‘In September, 1S72, 
Mr. (afterwards lh*ofessor) Nicholl came to Dr. Abbott# and 
offered to teach Sanskrit to a few boys to bo picked out by 
him as promising pupils. lie ehos^^ five, all near the top of 
the form in classics, Fariiell,* Ikmdall, Slevonson,^ and two 
others; and later on T joined the class. From the first, 
Bendall took the lead, the difliculties of the language 
seeming to spur him on. AVith his love of fitting in 
things, so as not to waste a moment’s time, he used to 
^opy long paradigms of verbs and rules of Snudhiy whilst 
his indulgent aunt read Dickens to him. lie was easily first 
in the school Sanskrit examinations in 1873-5. lie won 
the Broderers Company’s scliolarship in 1875, and went up 
to Cambridge in October, 1875, winning soon afterwards 
a Sanskrit exhibition at Trinity College.” 

It is therefore, in the first instance, to the zeal of the late 
Professor Nicholl, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic at 

1 Now tutor and dean of Exeter College, Oxford. 

* 2 Now an Irish Laud Commissioner. 
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Oxford, that the world owed this distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar. The tradition of teaching Sanskrit, thus started by 
Professor Nicholl, was maintained in the City of London 
School by Mr. Rushbrooke; and it cannot but be regarded as 
a grave misfortune to the cause of learning that it is now 
abandoned. We have recently had some discussion in the 
RoNal Asiatic Society as to the best means of encouraging 
the study of Sanskrit in this country. Surely, no better 
beginning could be made than by restoring the teaching of 
Sanskrit in the City of L->nd(m School, where it has been so 
fruitful of results in tlie past.^ • 

In 1877 Rendall rnigratei' to Caius College, where he was 
ciecled to a v-Iassical scholarship, and afterwards, in 1879, to 
a fellowship, having taken his degree as fifth in the First 
Class (‘f tlu' Classical Tripos. In 18/9 also he spent the 
suminiT months with Lis friends Marsh and Webster at 
Gotliiigon, where Webster and lie attended the lectures of 
Pro/cssor Renfey on ^lie V’’eda and on Zend. Two years 
later he gained a First Class in ihc Indian Languages Tripos. 

If Rendali had l)e(‘n asked wliat he considered to be the 
determining factor in his (aiKor at Cambridge, he would 
have answered, as every Cambridge Saiiskritist of his time 
would answer, that it was undoubtedly the teaching and 
example of' Piofessor Co\>ell, 'a ith \\honi he read continuously 
during the seven years of his first j)eriod of residence at the 
University, and under whoso guidance he completed his first 
important woik, the Onialvtivr of Hnddh hi Sanskrit MSS. in 
the VmrvrsUy Library itf Vm dn'iiijv, whieli ^vas published in 
188;i. 

In the October term of 1881 lu‘ instituted at Caius College 
a course of lectures in ebunentarv Sanskrit for classical 
students who were taking Section K (Comparative Pliilology) 
in the Tripos, and for selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service. Of this class I was a member, and I feel that 
I cannot too gratefully acknowledge ra}" indebtedness to his 

’ e uoed only bore refer to a few naraet) of well-known scholarB who have 
proliticcl bv the Sanskrit teaching in the school — Mr. Webster, Mr. Chalmers, 
J*rotesHor f. W. Arnold, and Professor Conway. 
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help and enoouragenient, which led ine to persevere in a 
study which too rnany young students abandon on account 
of its initial difficulties. 

In 1882 he succeeded Dr. Haas in the euro of the Oriental 
printed books in the British Museum, ITis supplementary 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in ihv lirifish M 
appeared in 1893, and his Catalogue of SuusLnt MSS tn the 
British Museum in 1902, alter liis retirement, in 1 ->98, on 
account of ill-health caused b\" the det p-seated dise se whieii 
eventually proved fatal. 

Jn 1885 he was elected to the Professorship of Sjinskrit n 
University College, London, a post whicii ht' lie! , till I90h, 
when he succeeded Professor CowiH at t^imbridgo, having 
held the subordinate post of IJnivtr-eM L ct.irer in Sanskrit 
since the death of Mr. 11. A. Neil in L*tKh 

On two occasions he made ‘‘cold weather” tours in Nepal 
and other parts of India, chi(‘fly in the inter(‘sts of the 
University Library, (^arnhi idge. The first of tljese, in 
1884-5, resulted in the aequi'^ition of about 500 Sanskrit 
MSS. Of this tour ho puhhsln d an (‘Xt«*h<led report in his 
Journey of Lit era rg ajul Archa^ologiml Research nt Xejrd and 
Northern India (1880). One of the nine Sanskrit inscripfioiis 
which he discovered on tliis oi-casinn was of sp(‘cial im- 
portance, since it supplied the eluo to the early ciironology 
of Nepal and to the det( riuinution ot' the tiupta 

From his second journey, in 1898-9, he brought buck 
to Cambridge some 90 I\ISS. An account of some of the 
other results then obtained — his disiM)V(My ot* M^S. in \(*rv 
garly characters and (d* inscriptions — is giv('n in his report 
to the Vice-Chancellor, which was publi'^lud in the ( ambridge 
University Reporter for J^lrd November, and reprinted 

in our Journal for 1900, p. 1G2. 

In 1902 appeared the last fasciculus which completed 
his edition with critical notes of tlie Sanskrit text of 
the Siksdsamuccaya, published in the Jlil)li(>tlieca Buddhiea 
under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at 


Fleet, Inscriptions of the Ovpta Dynasty, p. 184 (cf. pp. 96, 177). 
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St, Petersburg. He was engaged in collaboration with 
Dr. House on a translation of this important compendium 
of Buddhist doctrine at the time of his death. In 1903 he 
published an annotated text of the Svhhasita-f<amgraha, and 
in 1905, in association with his friend Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin, he submitted to tlie Oriental Congress at Algiers 
the first part of a sninmarv of the Bodhisafh'ahhumi, a text- 
book of the Yogilearii school. TIio throe works last 
mentioned represi'iit the branch of study — the Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature of the Mahilyaiia — which he had 
specially made his own, and lor whieh such abundant materials, 
collected in no ^mall degree by himself, exist in the 
University Jjibrarx at (Cambridge. 

JVJarried in 189N to a lady who was able to take an interest 
in liis studies and to sLan' the intellectual pleasures which 
appealed most strongly to his nature, and succeeding at 
a comparatively early age to tlie Professorship at Cambridge 
and to an Honorary Fellowship at Jiis college, he might 
have looked forward to a life of hujipiness and useful 
scholarly work; but these hopes were destined to be realised 
only for a brief period. During a great part of the 
three years for which he held the Professorship, he had 
to struggle with ill-health and often to carry on his work 
while racked with pain. When at last it was decided by his 
medical advisers that an operation of the gravest character 
was necessary, he acceptxjd the terrible ordeal with a quiet 
fortitude which, I think, cannot be better illustrated than 
by the last communication which I received from him — 
a postcard dated 29th November, 1905 : “ To-morrow I aifi 
off to the surgeon in Liverpool, I fear for many weeks — if 
not for good. But it is no use ^dprjveiv iirtoha^ 7 rpo? TOfi&vrt 
irrifiari ..^ — Ever yours, C. B.'' 

For three and a half months he lay at Liverpool, tended 
with unceasing care by Mrs. Bendall; but no means could 
stay the increasing weakness, and he passed away on 
Wednesday, 14th March, 1906. 

Bendall’s chief characteristics as a scholar were the 
oatholicity of his tastes, the wide extent of his knowledge. 
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and his sympathy with students of every kind who were 
trying to do good conscientious work. It may be that, until 
towards the end of his life, his many interests prevented him 
in some degree from concentrating his great powers on any 
one special subject ; but it is certain that, at all times, they 
made his advice especially yaluable, for they enabled him 
to see things in their true perspective, aiid to consider the 
various branches of learning in their relation to the great 
field olf human knowledge. Many indeed are the students 
both in this country and abroad who stand indcbt^'d to his 
sympathy and good counsel. His unafleefcd tik iesty, and 
the aflFectionate esteem in which he was held among his 
friends, are well shown in .i ^enU'nce of a letter from 
Mrs. Ealand, who knew him from his boyhood, to her 
brother, Mr. W. Marsh. Referring to a visit which he paid 
to Bath, she says : It was so delightful to have him here 
last year, and to find how absolutely uiialtoied lie was — the 
same faithful friend, interested and interesting in so many 
ways, and so singularly retiring about his own position and 
his own knowledge. I do indeed owe him a debt of gratitude, 
and I only wish it was possible for my children to find such 
a comrade/’ 


K. J. Rapson. 
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rUOF. r. J RAPSON 


HONORARY AUDITORS, 1905 


W. IRVINE, INo. (for iho Council) 
!■: STURDY, Em. ) 

D. FERGUSON, Emj. ' 


j (for I he Society) 


T/ic (>/ 'j'i- Soiicly mui the Honor'iry of Ike 

Society 'Ur ex offuio in embers of >0'^ Coni niit tee \ 



IR^mbJr^s 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT. 


The ininks prohxtd to the* names .sifrnify— 

• Non-H“«ttltnt Members 

h Mcnjbor^- ulio liavo compounded foi tliCii Subscriptions, 
t LibrurT Members 

‘ Memb(’rs mIjo have served on the Council. 


18G3 His Most Excfllt:nt Majksty the King, K.G. 

1902 Ills IlovAL Highness the Pkince of Wales, K.G. 
1882 Fieli)-Ma USUAL His TIoyal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught, K.G 


1902 ^Adehs, Wultcr Mansfield, Cluh, Cairo, Egypt. 

1 890 AuLEii, Elkun Nathan, M.A., 15, CopthalU venue^ E, C. 
1900 "^AnwAD, Kazi Aziz - uddiri, Magidrote, Fyzahad. 
Oudh, India, 

1902 Ainslie, Douglas, 26, Mount Street, Grosvenor 

Squarij TV. ^ 

1903 ^Aiyangak, 8. Xrislinaswami, Chamarajendrapet, Ban- 

galore, India. 

1 903 Aiyae, S. rarameswara, lliizur Secretariat, Trivandrmi , 

Travancore, S. India, 

10 1905 ^AiYAit, S. liamanatli, Karamanai, Trivandrum, Travan- 
core, India. 

1874 Ken JO, Kcv., Nishi Mongwanji, Kioto, 

Japan. 

1880 Allen, H. J., Winton Home, Holly Walk, Leamington. 
1905 JJAli, Z. Gauhar, Common Room, Middle Temple, EX'. 
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1904 *Aivaeez, Justin C. W., H.BM. Cmml- General^ 
Tripoli of Barhary^ via Malta. 

1901 Amedroz, H. F., 48, York Terrace, N.W. 

1904 Ameer Ali, Sted, C.I.E., B»iorm Cliih, Pali Mall, 

S. JF. 

1880 Amherst of Hacknet, The llight Hon. Lord, 8, 
Gro venor Sqmre, TF. ; DidUnytuv Pari , Brandon, 
Suffolk. 

1905 *Anderson-Berry, David, M.D., 23, ''unr Crescent, 

* St. Leon ards^on- Sea. 

1898 ^Andrews, Jann's Brayii, Cci ''le LHU rairr et Artist ique, 
* Rue Vohiey, Paris; Reform Clnh, Pall Mall, 

S. IF.. 

20 1888 ^Arnold, T. W., Assistant Lthiaetau, India Office, 
S.JF. ; Profe'isor of A rah if , Unitersiiy College; 
31, St. Thomas' Mansions, JFesf minster, S.JF. 

1904 ^Ashrak, Ainir-uddin, Honorary Magistrate, Beguscrai, 
Bengal, India. 

Ext. 1900. ATAiUK-T-A‘z\iM, His Tlii^hiioss, Prinu Minister 
of Persia, Teheran, Persia. 

Hon. AoFREcnT, Einei'itiis Trofessor T., 33, Baumschder 
Alice, Bonn, Germany. 


1867 t^ARRAGE, ^Faj.-Gen. II. V., Mayfield, Lansdowne. Place, 
Cheltenham. 

1905 *Barii, Miiluiinod, Zhiirersity Union, Edinhurgh, N.B. 

1903 ^'Bailky, llev. T. Grahani(‘, ]\r.A., IM)., Wazlnihdd, 
Panjah, India. 

• 1873 f Baines, A. E., 19, Castle Street, llolhorn, IF.C. 

1883 *fBALL, James Dyer, II.M.C.S., E'rnside, Ml. Kellett, 
The Peak, Hong Kong. 

1878 f B arkley, David Graliarii, Annadale Arenue, Belfast, 
Ireland. 

30 1904 *B ARNETT, Lionel D., W.C. 

1890 *t^ARoi)A, His Hifjrlmcss Mahriruia Sayaii Kao Bahadur, 
G.C.S.I., Gaekwar of. 

Hon. Barth, Auguste, 10, Rue Garancivre, Paris, France. 

1881 *fBATE, Key. J. Drew, 15, St. John's Church Road, 
Folkestone. 
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Service), Vicarsgrangc, Eastbourne. 
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India. 

1901 Bell, Mi.^s (jlertrude, 95, Sloatu Street, S.JE.; Bed 
I}arnt>, Bed car. 

1883 f§BKXDALL, Prof(“'>or Cecil, 105, Castle Street, Cambridge. 
40 1897 ’^Bensfsax, S. L., Glen Lgn, Wiclham. Avenue, Bexlilll ; 

Botjal SiH idles Club. St. James s Street, S.IE. 

1880 ■'"Best, J. AY., Mangalore, Madras. 

1 892 *JiEVAK, A. A., 31. A., Zord Almoncds Reader in Arabic, 
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1899 J|Bi:vKiiii)i.L, 3rrs. H., Pitfold, Shottermill, Surrey. 

1904 ’^^Beviij, j-dwarcl Laurence, 2, Rue Mcsangcre, Avenue 

dis BaliVC>s, Valence -sur-Rlnhii , France. 

1882 ^fBriAjiiiv, Slui])urjo I)., M.l)., 8, Brakefield lload. 
St. Catherine's Park, S.E. 

» Hox, BnAXDAJiEAK, Profcssor Ilanikrisbna Gopal, C.I.E., 
Pli.l)., Sangamad'ama, Poona, Bonibay, India. 

1888 ’^Bilgrami, Syed Ali, C, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
1895 Blagdex, C. Otto, Hillbrow, Ilolmdenc Avenue, Herne 
Hill, S.E. 

50 1897 g^BLUMnAiiLT, Professor James Fuller, 24, Beechcroft 
Road, Oxford. 

1861 *Blun’j, Sir lobii E., C.B., K.C.M.G., Union Club, 
Malta. 

1902 *fBoBBiLi, Mabaraja Sri Ilao Sir A^enketasvetasvcta- 

cbalapati Banga Itao Bahadur, X C.I.E., Raja of 
Bobbili, Vizagapatam, S. India. 

1895 Bode, Mrs. M. Haynes, Pb.D., 29, Cambridge Mansions, 
Battersea Parle, S. TV. ; per cura Signora Biondi, 
14, Lung"' Arno Regio, Pisa, Italy. 

1903 *Borg STROM, Henrik, 7, Mariegatan, Helsingfors, 

Finland. 

1902 ^Bourdillon, Sir James Austen, K.C.S.I., Westlands, 
Liphooh, Surrey. 
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1862 Bottvebie-Puset, S. E. B., 35«, South Atidlejf Street, W. 
1903 *Bowen, Rev. John, St, Lawrence Rectory, IVolffs Castle, 
PembroJceshire, 

1870 §Bowiiixg, Lcwiii B., C.S.I., Woodlands, Torquay, 

1899 *BuANDnENDLEK, lioris. 

60 1857 E. L., 32, Eh asion Fhicc, Queens Gate, 

S,W, 

1898 *Beiggs, Rev. A., CJneny Rai, Laos, via 

Moidmein and Raheny, Burma. 

1900 '^'BiiOFNLE, Dr. r., 73, Rurdeit Annue, Westel{ff-ou- 

Sea, Esse.t 

• 1 889*1 §Biio WNE, Echv.ird (jiMivill'', M.A., B>/fdtroi\e College, 
Adams RroJ(^.Mir of Atalnr, Camhndge : West 
Acres, Bemali, Xetv< astle-oa-T^/n . 

1884 ^t^CJClTANAIf, J. P>r.uil'\01lf , C K. 

1905 .liBnGTVNi, R. i(,, "‘2, TaAo* Road, Haif^a'ah) . W. 

1866 *fEuiiGEss, JauR-, C.I.E., LL.l)., 22, Scion Place, 
Edmhurg/i. 

1897 ‘^Bunx, RioliarJ, Under San fa)// to Government, 
Allahabad, X.W.P., India. 

1880 §Busih:ll, S. X., M.l)., C RavenAioli, Mount 

Parh, llu) rule. 


1881 *fCAix, Rev. John, Bumagtidam, S. India.' 

70 1902 *Cali)ecott, Rev. X. Slriw, Silver How, West Cliff 
Gardens, llo a memo nth. 

1886 *fCAMA, Jeliaiigir K. R., 12, Malabar Hill, Bombay, India. 
1867 *fCAMA, K, R., Mount House, Victoria Road, Mazayone, 

Bombay, India. 

1887 *fCAMrBELL, Rev. X ., Tainan, Formosa, Japan. 

1890 *CAKPENTEii, Rev. J. Estlin, 109, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
1900 *CAitus, Dr. Paul, La Salle, Chicago, U.S.A. 

1888 *Casaiitelli, The Right Rev. L. C., Bishop of Salford, 

St. Bedds College, Manchester. 

1897 *Cave, H. X., 44, Sussex Square, Brighton. 

1899 *CnAKRAVAiiTi, Alon Mohun, 14, Pahnerh Bazar Road, 
North Entally Post Office, Calcutta, India. 
^Chamberlain, Basil Hull, Professor of Japanese, The 
University, Tohio, Japan. 


1877 
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80 1895 *jCaAJSJ>, Diwan Tek, Deputif Commissioner y Otitrgaony 
Panjahy India. 

1905 JtCHATTAPADHTAT, Vircndranath, 106, Elgin Crescenty 
Bayswatery W. 

1885 *|CHTJEcmLL, Sidney, H.B.M. Consulatey PalermOy Sicily. 
1882 Clarke, Sir C. Pnrdon, C.S.I., Directory Metropolitan 
Art Musemiy New U.S.A. 

1904 *Clementi, C., Hong Kong, China. 

1899 ^Clough, Mrs. E. Rauschcnbusch, OngolCy Nellore Dist.y 

Madras, India. 

1885 ^CoiniAM, Claude Eelaval, C.M.G., Commissioner y 
LarnacOy Cyprus. 

1900 Cochin, H.H. the llaja of, K.C.S.I., Cochiny South 

India. 

1877 gCoDRiNGTON, Oliver, M.D.. F.S.A., Hon. Librarian, 
12, Victoria Boad. Clapham, S.TV. 

1905 '^'CoL^'''MN, E., Burma Civil Scrviccy Duxford Mousey 

Jhi.rford, ( ^am bridge. 

90 1891 *CoNi)KU, Colonel C. K.. Jl.E., LL.D.. Ordnance MousCy 
Emus, Co. Clare, Ireland. 

1892 *fCoNS7’\NT, »S. Yirtor, r'o Messrs. Coghill Constant, 
420, TFest 23rd Street, New Tori', U.S.A. 

*1901 *§CooK, Stanley A., 20, Lensfidd Road, Cambridge. 

1904 Cooke, Ederar Malcolm, Tankeiville, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey. 

1903 Corbett, N. E. F., Mombasa Cird Service, Mombasa, 

East Africa. 

Hon. 1893 Cordii.u, Prof. Henri, 54, Rue Nicolo, Paris, 
France. 

1904 *CosTA, Alessandro, 4G, Via Quirinale, Rome, Italy. 

1902 ’^CouDENnovE-KALERoi, Count Henry, LL.D., Ph.D.^ 

Secretary of Legation, Romperg, Bohemia, Austria. 
1888 ’^^CousENs, Henry, Arclmologival Surveyor for Western 
India, Poona. Bombay, India. 

1879 *Craig, W., Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

100 1882 gCRAwroRi) and Balcarres, The Right Hon. the Earl 
of, K.T., F.R.S., Maigh, Wigan. 

1904 "^Crawsh ay- Williams, E., Coed-y-Mwstwr, Bridgend, 

Glamorgan. 

1905 *Crewdson, Wilson, F.S.A., Southside, St. Lema/rds~ 

on-Sea. 
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1883 CuMiNE, Alexander, I.C.S., cjo Mesars, Qrindlay ^ Co., 
54, Parliament Street, We minster, 

1893 ^Cunningham, Sir A. F. D., Iv.C.I.E., Baynion Rouse^ 
Westhunj^ Wilts, 

1852 §Cu8T, IloLert N., LL.D., Yice-Puestdent, Hon. 
SliCUKTAiiY, 63, Plm Path Gardens^ S.W. 


1888 
1891 
1884 
1905 
110 1902 
1899 

1902 
1904 
1904 
1894 

1896 

1903 

1898 

1896 
120 1894 
1882 


*DAi)AimAi, Fustainjl, Civil Suryemi, Clnuleryhat, 
Raidarahad , India, 

*fD’ALviELLA, (ioblct, H. Ic Cointo, Rue Faider 10, 
Bruxelles^ Belyi am. 

Dames, M. Loup; worth, l.C.S. (retired), Alegria, 
Fnjield, 

^Das, Hahn Jo<;iinlru X.iUi, Tuciur^ Rffjlf School^ 

Khalispar, Bengal, India, 

^*Das, Babu Kali Knniar, ShhAnspeihr of Schools, 
Araria, Barnea, Bthar, India, 

"^Das, Bahn Bam ‘-Nar.'.ii, ?.I.A , Managn' Oudh 

Commercial Banh, P]f/:,alad, S. W.B., India, 

"^Dass, Lala Beiiarsi, J'/z///, Jligh Con/t, Sahara mpiir, 
U.B,, India. 

’^Datak, ]\1. B., Pli.D., 89, adder Street, Grant Road, 
Bomlag, India. 

Daties, T. B. Hart, Fad India Fnited Sereive Club, 
St. James's Square, S. W. 

^'fDAVJEs, Bov. T. AVitton, B.A., Pli D., Brofessor 
of Semitic Languages, Unireisdg Coltege, Bangor, 
N. Wales. 

^'Deane, Alajor Sir IF. A., ]\.(\S 1 , Bolifival 0 Hirer, 
Malalcand, Swat, via Jfaidan, Ban j ah, India. 

’^^Deen, ]VI. J., cjo Sagid Hast I h add tn Bistdeneg Bazaar, 
Raidarahad, India. 

^Dekasahi, Dahyaldiai ]*itainharadasa, Barnster-at- 
Law, Ahmedahad, India. 

*Deussen, Professor 1^., 39, Beseler-allee, Kiel, Germany. 

*Deviprasad, Mimslii, Jodhpur, India, 

Devonshihe, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., LL.D., 
Devonshire Rouse, Piccadilly, W, 
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1904 *PEwm"RST, Eobcrt Paget, 24, Wellington Square, 
Oxford, 

1882 f§DiCKiNS, r. Y., C.B., Seend Lodge, Seend, Melksham, 

Wilts, 

1904 Dohuke, Allred, 11, Palace Street, Biicl'ingham Gate, 
S.W. 

1 894 ^D’Oldenruec, Serge, Ph.I)., Professor of Snjislcnt, Th 
University, St, Petershurg, lliissin, 

Hon. T)onnei:, Professor 0., JleJsinyfors, Finland, 

1901 W. P. P., Hon, Secretary for Sydney Palestim 

F,r/tIoration Fund, 10. Carlton Cresc(nt, Siimmei 
Hilt, Sydney, X,S.h \ 

1874 ^,,D.holas, Sir 11. K., Yicr-rKj^iDKN r, Professor of 
Chit‘ se, Kaiy's College; British Museum, W,C., 
3^ College Gardens, Buhneli, S.F. 

ISSh '‘Doyll, li('\ . James, JDioeesc of Mylapore, San Tlmnl, 
21 ad r as, India. 

130 187'J ^'|I)o\Li: Patrick, C.E., P.G.S., P.E.S.E., M.It.I.A., 
^Hndtun Engineering P Calcutfa, India. 

1S9G '‘'Derr, ^Miss (j. (Jlrs. . K. ltickm(*rs), Tin 
Metinau, Padulfzell am Bodensee, Germany, 

1884 §Driv\, Theodore, JIJ)., F.E.C.S., 55, Nevern Squari, 
, FarVs ( 'oiirt, S, W. 

1883 *Duj\i:, Lieiit.-Cblonel Joshua, M.D., Maliva Bheel 

Chips, Sirdarput, India {Messrs. Grindlay Co.). 
1890 ''^'Dutt, Dabu Xedar Xatli, Bhalti Vinuda ; Satasan 
BhaJanlaUi, Pari P. 0., Orissa ; Sicarupganj P, 0,, 
Kadia; 181, Manihtala Street, Calcutta, India, 
1904 ^'JJuTT, Girindranath, ejo Her Highness the Maharanee 
of llutiva, Hutwa, P. 0, Chapra, Bengal, India. 
1894 ’^Dutt, M. H., 40, Nay an Chand Butt Street, Calcutta, 
India. 

1893 ’^Dutx, Eomesh Chandra, C.I.E., ejo Messy's. Grindlay dj 
Co., 54, Parliament Street, Westminster, S. W. 


1905 *EuAVAiii)s, E., Oriental Boohs and Manuscripts Bepmt- 
ment, British Museum, W, C. 

1905 *Elias, Colonel Kobert, late b^th Regiment, Rendham 
Barnes, Saxmundham, Suffolk. 
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140 1905 ’"^Eliot, Sir Charles, K.C.M.C., C.B., Vice-Cliancelhr 
University of Sheffield^ Enddif 'e Uolf^ Endclifa 
Crescent, Sheffield. 

1897 *§Ellis, AlexamhT Ceoroe, British Mmenni ; 02, Willow 
Hoad, Hampstead, N. W. 

1904 ’*^ETTix(iiiAUsi:x, Maurice, Pranm rstra&se ii'"- Munich, 
Germany. 


1902 Fanstiaavl, Iterheri ("L..rh >, C.S.T., / . Messrs. II. S. 

Kiny Co., 9, Pa// Mali, S. fP. 

1881 ^fFAKGCTEs, J., Si, Btif dt Puit'^, JL'iicm'in ncy, Seim 

1880 ^'IFauidunji, Janishodji, CM.!.., Pniatr Secretary to 

His E. ce/l'-ncy the Minister, Hyderabad, Dekkan, 
India. 

Hon. FArsuuLL, Prole.s^oi- Pr. Y., 07, Hordre Fasanvej, 

1905 '*''Fa:jl, Sheikh Abul, LL.J)., Jnllandhtr Ci/y, Punjab, 

Jndia. 

1902 '^^Fenton, Ferrur, 8, Kinys Road, Mile/iuni, S.E. . 

1877 ^fFiaiGusoN, A, M., Eroynal House, Hampstead, N.W. 
150 1877 ’^fFEEGTJsoN, Puiiakl \Y., Samana/a, 20, Beech Houst 
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1883 *^tI’EEGUssox,T]ielli-IitHoii.Sii%ramcs,lWt.,K.C.M.G., 
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1901 ^Fekgu.S'Ox, J. C., J.C.S., Assi^iant SGillement Officer, 

Bareilly, X.W.P., India. 

1904 ^Fekuieu, Theodore, Commissaire do la Marine d bord 
dll CaUdonicn, Ecolc de Canonnaye, Toulon (lar), 
France. 

1881 *Finn, Alexander, British Consnlati, Chicayo, US. A, 
1887 Finn, Mrs., The Elms, Brook Green, W. 

1893 ’^^Finot, Louis, Birecteiir adjoint d Pecole des Hautes 
Eludes, 11, Rue Poussin xvi^‘, Paris, France. 

1877 §Fleet, J. F., C.I.E., Fh.D., l.C.S. (ret.), 8, Leopold 
Road, Ealing. 

1902 *Foeb£s, Edmund, 16, Eversfield Place, St. Leonards- 

on- Sea. 
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Institution, Finshiny Circus, E.C. 
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1899 Edmund Albert, Commissioner, Ihirdwan District, 
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China. 
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ORIENTAL TRANSLATION FUND. 


HEW SEEIES. 
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rooms of the Iloyal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle Street, 
London, W. Price 10.s\ a volume, except vols. 9, 10, 16. 
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17. Barnett (L. D.). Antagada-dasao : the eighth Anga 
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following : — 

(1) Gerini (Lieut.-Col. G. E.). Researches on Ptolemy’s 

Geography. {In f/ic press.) • 

(2) WiNTERNiTZ (Dr. M.). Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 

in the Royal Asiatic Society’s Library, with* an 
Appendix by Mr. F. W. Thomas. 8vo ; pp. xvi, 
340. (Price 5.^., or 3^*. 6d. to members.) 

(3) Hirschfetj) (Dr. H.). New Researches into the 
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BUDDHAGHOSA’S 

COMMENTARIES. 


This series consists of the Pali Text of the principal Cummentarie 
of Puddliaghosa, printed on stout piipcr in the Eiirme^t* cliaractci 
The Text is collated from several MSS. in each eas(\ and carefull 
revised by Saya U Pye, a scholar wvll known throughout liiirma. 

The are sux^plied in two binding® at the folhnving price 

Keniittanccs may he made by Po''t Office Order at llu* Rite of sixtee 
jience per rupee. 

Ajfy book will be simt post free on receipt of a Po-t Office Ord 
for its value, plus one shilling for postage. 


VINAYA PIJAKA. 

(The Samvmu'\sa 

Full Slu‘('p. Perbian. 

Parajikatthakatlia, in two s. d. 8. d, 

volumes, each ... Its. 4 = 04 Rs. 0 = 80 

Pacittiyatthakatha, in two 

volumes, t‘ach . . its. 4 = 04 Its. 0 = 80 

SUTTA PIJAKA. 

A } jllAKM’HV.) * 

8. d, 8. (i 
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THE SANSKEIT FRATOLI AND ITS NEW- INDIAN 
DERIVATES. 

Bv J. Pii. VOGEL, Litt.1). 

OOME three years ago, I published a note on the above- 
^ mentioned subject.^ Since then, I have been able to 
collect such additional material as to afford conclusive proof 
of what at first could only be advanced as a hypothesis. 
In laying my conclusions before the readers of this Journal, 
I may be excused for first summarizing the contents of 
my previous paper, which appeared in a publication and in 
a language accessible only to a limited number of students. 

^ After stating that the traditional meaning assigned to the 
Sanskrit word pratoli in the kokm and iikas, and also adopted 
by Bbhtlingk in the St. Petersburg Dictionar}% is that of 
^ a broad way, high-street,^ - I pointed out that this sense 

‘ Album- Kem (Leulou, 1903), p. 235 ff. ]\Iy iittontioia W!is iirst drawn to 
the problem by Dr. J. K. do Cock's remark in his dissertation Eenv Oud-Indische 
ntad volgem het epos (Groningen, 1899), p. 55 ff., regarding the occurrence ol 
pratoli in the two great epics. 

* Pratoli rathya visikha, A,K, 2, 2, 2, and Ralaij. 2, 134; abhyantaramarga, 
S»K.Dr.\ pratoli rathyd, NlUtk . ; rathyapratollvuikhdh sanidh, Semac. 4, 981. 
On the other hand, durganagaradvdre iti kedt^ S,K,Dr,y and Bharata at Bam. 
2, 80, 18. 

:t 190G. 
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cannot well be applied to any of the places, known to me, 
where the word occurs in either the epic or the classical 
literature. There it is mostly mentioned in connection with 
the fortifications of a city, and must have indicated some 
lofty and solid building. This is confirmed by the Mrccha- 
katika, where we find the word repeatedly in its Prakrit 
form padoli. My investigation led me to the conclusion that 
the real meaning of pratoli, padoli^ is ' a gateway, especially 
that of a fortress or fortified city,^ which meaning is still 
preserved in its modern derivative Hindi pol. Finally, 
I suggested that pratoJl is possibly a Magadhism, containing 
the same root which is found in the Sanskrit toram and is 
represented in most other Indo-Teutonic languages. 

Here, I wish only to draw attention to a few passages 
from Sanskrit literature which seem to me the most 
convincing.^ In the Ramayana, ed. von Schlegel, 5, 3, 17, 
we find Lanka described as pratotibhir ticcahhir 

ahhkamvrfdm, which I propose to render ‘surrounded (or 
guarded) by white, lofty gateways.’ Here the meaning 
‘ street ’ is clearly inadmissible, on account of ahhkamvrtdm 
arid of the accompanying adjectives. 

In the same book, 5, 51, 36, Hanuman winds up Rama’s 
message to Havana with these threatening words : — 

34. Ya Sitetyabhijanasi yeyarii tisthati te grhe 
Kalaratrlti tam viddhi sarva-Lahka-vinasinim. 

35. Tad alam Kalapa^ena Slta-vigraha-rupina ^ 
svayam skandhavasaktena ksemam atmani cintyatam. 

36. Sitayas tejasa dagdham Rama-kopa-pradipitam • 
dahyamanam imam pasya purim satta-pratolikam. 

“ Learn that she whom thou knowest as Sita, even she 
who dwelleth in thine house, is no other than the 


' The followinj^ are the places, known to me, where pratoli occurs : i2am. 
1, 6, 10 (v. Schlegel); 2, 80, 17 (87, 20, Gorresio) ; 5, 3, 17 (v. Schlegel); 
5, 61, 36, and 6, 75, 6 ; MaU. 3, 15, 6 12, 69, 55, and 14, 85, 12 ; Fayw-P. 
1,^ 14, 52 ; Kathas, 42, 124, and 43, 8 ; Siittp. 3, 64 ; Pt'ahhavakotcartla, 4, 72 ; 
Bilear inscr., 1. 10. Prakrit, padoli: Mrcch, (ed. Stenzler), pp. 99, 132, 162, 
and 164. 

* Bead Sitd-niffraha~rupin(i. 
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Angel of Death who will destroy the whole of Lanka. 
Therefore, have done with that sling of Death which 
took shape in Sita’s imprisonment, and which thou 
thyself hast slung round thy shoulders. Oh think of 
thine own safety. Behold, kindled by Sita’s radiance, 
inflamed by Rama’s wrath, this town burning with 
tower and gate.” 

It “will be seen that in this case also the meaning ‘high- 
road ’ cannot be right ; whereas that of ‘ gate ’ yields an 
excellent sense. The same applies to Mahabharata, 12, 69, 
55, where Bhisma, stretched on his bed of arrows, instructs 
Yudhisthira on the duties of a king : — 

54. Bhanclagarayudhagaran yodhagaramsca sarva^h 
asvagarah gajagamn baladhikaranani ca. 

55. parikhas caiva Kauravya pratolTr niskutani ca 

na jatv anyah prapasyeta guhyam etad Yudhisthira. 

Let no outsider see the arsenals and armouries anywhere, 
the horse-stables and elephant-stables and whatever 
relates to the army, nor the ditches, 0 son of Kuru, 
or the gates and bastions (?). [All] this is secret, 
0 Yudhisthira.” 

Here, again, the commentator explains oft as synonymous 
with rathydy but fails to add in what manner a king could 
possibly keep the high-roads secret. I may note in passing 
that his explanation of ninkutani as grhdmmdh is hardly more 
•satisfactory. That gates as part of the fortifications should 
not be shown to outsiders is a principle still adhered to, 
I believe, by military authorities. 

To the places quoted in my previous paper, I can add one 
from the Jaina text Prabhavakacarita, 4, 72, an edition of 
which is being prepared by Pan^t Hirana n d a of the 
Archaeological Survey Department. There it is related 
how a certain king, Gardabhilla by name, relying on his 
supernatural powers, neglects all ordinary means of defence 
when the enemy^is threatening his capital : — 
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32. Na va bhata-kapatani puh-pratolisv asaujayat 
Iti caraih parijuaya suhrd bhupail jagau giiruh. 

33. Anavrtam samiksyedan durgam. 

“ Neither did he (Gardabhilla) place soldiers and doors in 
the city-gates. When he had learnt this through 
spies, the friendly guru (Kalakasuri) went to the 
king, as he had seen the fortress unclosed.” 


The kapdta is the door (Latin janna) of wood or mejtal, 
whereas prafoli indicates the whole structure (Latin porta) 
built of stone or brick. In the word dvdr{n) we find both 
meanings cornbincd, as in the French The adjective 

drdhadvdraprafolikd (metrical for -pratoUhd; Riim., ed. von 
Schlegcl, 1, 5, 10) can, therefore, be rendered by ‘having 
gates provided with strong doors,’ taking drdhudvdra as 
a bahuvrihi in itself. The whole compound is synonj’mous 
Avith the iiumediately preceding expression lapdfatoraiiavati. 

Another possessive compound, fiopasalgapratolikd (Mah. 
3, 15, 6), I feel inclined to explain as ‘having gates 
provided A^ith spikes,’ the latter serving the purpose of 
protecting the gate against attacks of mounted elephants, 
by preventing the latter from ramming the gates with their 
heads. 

It is possible that in the same way HdffapratoUka really 
means ‘ having gates provided with turrets ’ {atfa) and 
not ‘having gates and towxTs.’ Both interpretations are 
grammatically i)Ossible. 

In the Kathasaritsagara, 42, 124, wx meet with the com* 
ipovjidi prafolidi'dry which, in view' of the above considerations* 
is to be rendered as ‘ door of the gate ’ : — 

123. Gatva ca duraiii sa prapad ekam puravaram mahat 
kurv'anam Merusikharabhrantiiii heraamayair grhaih. 

124. Tatra raudram dadarsaikam pratolidvari raksasam 
papraccha tan ca viro sya purasyakhyam patiil ca sah. 

125. Idam Sailapuran nama nagaram raksasudhipah 
adhyasteY amadamstrakhyah svami nah satrumardanah. 
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126. Ity ukte raksasa tena Yamadamstra-jighamsaya 
tatrendivaraseno tha sa pravestiim pravrttavan. 

“ And after going some distance lie (prince Indivarasena) 
reached a large and excellent town which by its 
golden houses gave the impression of the top of 
Meru. There the hero saw at the gate-door a terrible 
giant (raksasa), and asked him the name of the town 
* and its ruler. ‘ This is the city Rock-to^vn by name ; 
our master, the foe-smashing giant king Death-tusk, 
rules it.* When this was spoken by the giant, 
Indivarasena, longing to kill Death-tusk, set about 
entering [the town].** 

The passages in the Mrcchakatika, where the word pratoii 
is found in its Prakrit form padoli, deserve special notice. 
Those acquainted with that most interesting of Old-Indian 
plays will remember that in the eighth act the wicked 
Samsthanaka, the king*s brother-in-law, after suing in vain 
for the favour of the courtesan Vasantasena, strangles her 
in a fit of rage— only seemingly, as appears afterwafds. 
One of the witnesses of his crime is his servant Sthavaraka 
(lit. Constantins). The murderer, in order to secure his 
silence, sends him away with the following words : — 

Ta gaccha edaiih gonaiih genhia mama kelakae pa^da- 
balaggapadolikae cista java hagge aacchumi. 

• “ Go then with those bullocks and wait in the gate of my 
palace ^ till I come.** 

After Sthavaraka’s departure he remarks : — 

Attapalittane bhave gade adamsanaih cede bi paSda- 
balaggapadoliae nialapulidam kadua thabaisi§am. 
Ewam mante lakkhide bhodi. 

^ The second member of the compound 1 have left untranslated, as its sense 
is uncertain. The literal meaning of halagga (Skr. v^ldgra) is hair-point. 
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“For his own safety His Honour (the parasite) has 
disappeared, and the slave (Sthavaraka) I shall place 
in the palace-gate, loaded with chains. Thus the 
secret will be kept.*^ 

In the last act find the slave imprisoned in the palace,, 
whence he sees that Carudatta, falsely accused of Vasanta- 
sena’s murder, is being led away by two Candalas to be 
impaled. Wishing to rescue the victim, he tries in vain to 
attract the attention of the crowd. Then he resolves to- 
throw himself down at the risk of his life : — 

Jadi ewaih kalemi tada ajja - Caludatte na v^adladi^ 
Bhodu imado pa^dabalaggapadolikado edina jinna- 
ga^ akkhena attanaam nikkhibami. 

‘'If I do so, then the honourable Carudatta will not be 
put to death. Come, I will throw myself down from 
this palace-gatc through this broken window.” 

A moment later Saiiisthanaka appears on the scene, and, 
in order to witness the death of his enemy, ascends the 
palace- gate : — 

Sampadam attanakelikae pasadabalaggapadolikae ahiluhia 
attano pallakkamaih pekkhami. 

" Now let me ascend mj^ palace-gate and watch my exploit.” 

But in the meanwhile the death-procession has been stopped 
by Sthavaraka : — * 

Adha kinmmittam mama kelikae pu^dabalaggapadolikae 
6amibe ghoimna nibadida nivalida a. 

“ But why near my palace-gate has the proclamation 
ceased and been stopped?” 

At the same moment he realizes that the slave has escaped. 

It is obvious that here also the word padoli cannot possibly 
be rendered by 'high-road.' Bohtlingk, in his excellent 
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translation of the Mrcchakatika, has paiadabdlagga- 

padolide by Taubenhauschen auf der Zinne meines 
Palastes,” but it is not clear on what grounds the meaning 
‘ pigeon -house ’ can be applied to the last member of the 
compound. It is true that pigeon - houses are sometimes 
placed on the top of large buildings in India, but they are 
hardly a suitable place to be used as a prison ; nor are they, 
as a rule, provided with windows {gdvdksa), I presume 
that the analogy of the compouni pdsddalalagga-kabodahdlide, 
which occurs elsewhere in the Mrcchakatika, towards the 
en& of the first act (ed. Stenzlcr, p. 21, 1. 21), has led the 
distinguished German scholar to the above rendering. 
I should feel more inclined to adopt the opposite course, 
and explain the latter compound by means of the former. 

The difficulty is that both expressions are used by the 
half-mad Sahara. But though his talk betrays madness, 
still there is a method in it. In some of the impossible 
expressions which he uses, it is evident that the author 
makes him convert or change syllables of the word which 
he intended to use, in order to produce a comical effect.' 
Thus I presume that, where he speaks of ‘the pigpon- 
house on his palace’ [pdsddahdlaggakahodahdUd)^ he really 
meant ‘ the gate of his palace ’ {pdsddabdlaggapadolid). 

The word padoli occurs once more in the* compound 
padolidxidraa^ in the sixth act of the Mrcchakatika, where 
Viraka, the superintendent of police, orders his constables 
to station themselves at the doors of the four city-gates of 
TTjjayini in order to prevent the escape of the pretender 
•Aryaka. 

To the above instances from Old- Indian literature, I can 
now add the evidence of an inscriptional record which at 
first had escaped my notice. In the inscription on the Bilsar 
pillar (F.GI, 42),® erected in the ninety-sixth year of the 


* In the same manner I believe that, when the Sahara addresses the Vida^aka as 
kSkimHidama&taiisdkaf the expression which he intended to use was kakt^khha^ 
mtttta. It would be the same as if in German one spoke of ‘ Krahenkopf * 
instead of * Erauskopf.’ 

* Fleet, Oupta Inscriptionai Corpus Inscr. Indie., vol. iii, p. 42 ff. 
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Gupta era (a.d. 415-16) and in the reign of Eumaragugih, 
we read (L 10) : — 

Krtva [ ajbhiramam muni-vasati — ] svargga- 

sopana-r[u]pam | 

kauberacchanda bimbaih sphatika-mani-dal-abhasa-gauram 
pratolim | 

prasadagrabhirupam gunavarabhavanam [dharmma-sajtt- 
ram yathavat j 

punyesv evabhiraraaih vrajati subha-matis tatai§ammia 
dhruvo stu 1 1 ^ 

This passage has been rendered by Dr. Fleet as follows : — 

“Having made a gateway, charming, {and) .... 
the abode of saints {and) having the form of a staircase 
leading to heaven, {and) resembling a (pear/) -necklace 
of the kind called hauheracchanda, {and) white with 
the radiance of pieces of crystalline gems; — {and 
having made), in a very proper manner, a \j^eUgious] 
almshouse (?), the abode of those who are eminent 
in respect of virtuous qualities ; resembling in form 
the top part of a temple; — he, the virtuous-minded 
one, roams in a charming manner among the items 
of religious merit {that he has thus accumulated) ; 
may the venerable barman endure for a long time ! ” 

It will be noticed that Dr. Fleet, also, for reasons stated 
in a footnote {loc, cit., 43) has taken pratoli in the sense 
of gateway (with a flight of steps).^ We see, moreover,* 
that in this instance it is not a city-gate, but a gate of 
an apparently ornamental character giving access to the 
enclosure within which some monument (in this case, a pillar) 
stands. The well-known torarms of Saiichi may be quoted 
as a parallel example. It is hoped that, within the near 
future, a careful excavation of the site of Bilsar will enable 
08 to reconstruct ihi^pratoll mentioned in the inscription. 

As to the praioU as a city-gate, literary evidence, however 
abundant, is insufficient to convey an exact idea of its 
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aS^itectural peculiarities. Nor would it be possible to 
d^ide whether and in what respects it differed from a torana 
•and a gopura. That these words, though sjuionyms, do not 
convey exactly the same meaning, may be inferred from 
the circumstance that in the epics they are mentioned side 
by side. Evidently, the pratoli was a strongl 5 "-built gateway 
of considerable height, sometimes plastered or whitewashed, 
provided with spiked (?) doors and perhaps with flanking 
bastions or towers {a ft a). In the Mrcchakatikii, we see it 
contained a room, evidently raised at some distance above 
the ground-level, which could be used as a prison and was 
provided with windows {gavdkm^ lit. (eil-de-hwuf). It is 
a curious circumstance that Sthavaraka could only etscape 
through a broken window; from which we may infer that 
those windows were closed, either wuth iron bars or more 
probably with perforated screens of stone or brick such as 
are still commonly found in Indian monuments. 

We may assume that, apart from the influence of 
Muhammadan architecture, the gates of ancient Hindu 
towns and forts do not essentially differ from the pratoli 
of Sanskrit literature. So much is certain, that in Rajpu- 
tana city-gates verj’’ often bear names ending in pol^ which, 
as we shall presently see, is the Hindi derivate of the 
Sanskrit pratoli. Instances arc : Ciind Pol (Jaipur) ; Suraj 
Pol (Udaipur) ; Bhairo, Hanuman, Ganes, Laksman, and 
Ram Pol (Citaur) ; all in Rajpiitana. The word p6l as 
a generic name occurs in Gujarati also, whereas in Hindi 
we have an equivalent in or pauru In Urdu it has 
been replaced by the Persian danvdzay which is now regularly 
found in the names of city-gates in Northern India. There 
is, however, one curious exception. In the famous Mughal 
forts of Dehli, Fatehpur-Sikri, and Labor, we find one gate 
designated Hatiya-paul, i.e. Hathiya-pol, or the Elephant 
Gate. These gates were at Dehli and Fatehpur-Sikri flanked 
by large-sized statues of elephants, which account for the 
name. At the latter place those figures are still’ in situ^ 
though in a very mutilated state. At Dehli the two 
elephant - statues, which Bernier saw at the entrance of 
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the Dehli Gate of the fort in the beginning of ‘Alamglr'a 
reign^ were removed by order of that emperor owing to 
religious scruples. Shortly after the Mutiny, when the 
greater portion of Shah-Jahan’s palace was being demolished, 
some fragments of the elephant-statues were discovered inside 
the fort, hardly enough to make up one elephant. The 
revived animal, after many peregrinations, has, at the 
instance of Lord Curzon, been lately replaced on its original 
site outside the Delili Gate of the Dehli Fort.^ The Ha'tiya- 
paul of tlie Labor Fort does not seem ever to have been 
provided with elephant-statues. But here the name either 
is a survival, or possibly relates to the tile-decoration on 
the adjoining wall, in which we find many representations 
of elephant-fights. The use of the terra Hatiya-paul for 
gates flanked by elephants is of archoBological interest, as 
it indicates that not only the name, but also the thing itself, 
was borrowed by the Murals from the Hindus.^ This 
accounts perhaps for the popular tradition preserved by 
Bernier, that tlie figures on the Dehli elephants represented 
Jaimall and Fatah Singh, who defended Citaur against 
Akbar, 

The word pol is also found in the compound iirpoljyd^ 
meaning ‘a gate with three passages or gateways.^ Gates 
known by that name exist at Dehli, Jaipur, and Udaipur. 

It now remains to consider whether the derivation of the 
Hindi pol from the Sanskrit pratoli is linguistically possible. 
In deciding this question, I wish thankfully to acknowledge 
the assistance received from so good an authority in the Indian 
vernaculars as Dr. Grierson. That scholar is of opinion thaif 
the form of the modem word proves my derivation to be 
correct. The lingual I in Rajasthani presupposes a Prakrit /, 
whereas a dental I always represents a double I in Prakrit. 

* For the curioufi history oi the Dehli elephant cl. Bernier, Voyages 
(Amsterdam, 1699), vol. ii, p. 33 ; Franklin, vol. iv, p, 446 ; 

Cunningham, yol. i, p. 225 ff., and J.A.S.B,^ vol. xxxii, 296; Abbot, 

J.A.S.B,, vol. xxxii, p. 376, and Sayyid Ahmad, Afhdru-tt^Sanddid, ii, 6. 

^ In the famous Hindu fort of Goaliyar {vulgo Gwalior), in Central Ipdia, 
there is a Hathiya-paul, which once had the figure of an elephant, as mentioned^ 
by B&bar and Abu-l-fazl. 
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The "^owel of the Gujarati p61y which has the sound of the 
English aic in ‘ law/ is generally derived from an older a + ti 
or a + 0 , so that pol postulates an older paola^ and we are 
thence easily referred to the Prakrit padoU and the Sanskrit 
pratoli. It should be observed that, besides pol, the form 
ending in t also occurs, corresponding to the ordinary Hindi 
pauru 

“In mediaeval Hindi literature,” Dr. Grierson remarks, 
“ the word is quite common in the fom of prmri, meaning 
“ ‘^the gateway of a castle or of a town.’ The oldest form 
“ in Hindi which I have noticed is pamrl in the Padumavati 
“ of Malik Muhammad [c. 1540 A.n.) which is written in 
“Eastern Hindi. It occurs frequently in that work, e.g., 
“ in line 2 of caupai 36 of the Bibliotheca Indica edition.” 
The nasal in the Eastern Hindi form is eridently inorganic. 

It is interesting that some of the Hill dialects of the 
Western Himalayas possess also a derivative of the Sanskrit 
pratoli in the word prol or meaning 'the main gate 

of a castle, palace, temple, or any other large building.' 
I have found it used in that sense in Kangra, Ku]lu, and 
Camba (vulgo Chamba), i.e. in the valleys of the Byas and 
the Ravi. An instance is afforded by a popular rhjme 
current in Kangra : — Ko^caih di pro] ghalkar ko atii khusa- 
mati ko col ; “ In the gate of the Katoces, the helper (?) 
gets flour and the flatterer rice.” ^ 

In Kulju, the word occurs also as a geographical name, 
applied to one of the ancient administrative divisions called 
waziri into which that former principality is subdivided. 
•Waziri Pro] {mlgo Parol) is the uppermost portion of the 
Byas valley, narrowing towards the Rotang Pass whence 
that river takes its rise. Thus the designation ' gate may 
easily be accounted for from the physical features of that 
tract. There is, however, a popular explanation, according 
to which the name pr6l was, in the first instance, applied to 
the palace of the Rajas of Kullu which originaUy stood at 


1 G. C. Barnes and J. B. Lvall, Setthnient Repwt of the Kangra I)%8tpct, 
Lahore, 1889, App.f p. xxii. I'he Katoces are the ie^ng Rajput clan of the 
district, who claim descent from the ancient rulers of Tngarta. 
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Jagatsukh, the ancient capital, and was then extended to the 
tract in which this place is situated. That the word is in 
reality used as a pnrrs pro toto for the whole building to 
which the gateway belongs, is proved by the rhyme above 
quoted. 

In Camba, the petty hill-state on the upper Ravi, the 
word prol occurs also both as a generic name and in proper 
names. Thus, one of the less frequented passes between 
Camba and Kangri! is known by the name of ProH-ra-gala, 
literally 'gate-ncek.^ The passage enclosed by rocks on 
both sides is said to present the appearance of a gateway. 
Here we meet the w^ord in its older form ending in i. 

A detached gateway through which the road from Camba 
town appi-oaches the '\dllage of ChatrarhT is known as 
ChatrarhI-ri-prol. I quote this instance in order to show 
that the word is feminine in its shorter form also.^ The 
pronunciation of the vowel is exactly the same as in the 
Hind! and the final consonant is always pronounced as 
a lingual. 

In connection with the fact that the r of praioll has been 
preserved in these hill dialects, it is interesting to note that 
a non-assimilation of post-consonantic r w^as one of the 
features of ,the Prakrits of the North-West. ^ This is first 
attested for the time of Asoka by the two rock inscriptions 
of Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra.^ Here the king calls himself 
Demnam priyo Priyadraiiy whereas in the other inscriptions 
we find Devdnaili pit/e Piyadasi Of later epigraphs I quote 
that on the well-known Taxila vase, now in the Labor 
Museum ^ ^ 

Sihilena Siharachitena ca bhratarehi Takhasilac aya[m] 
thuv[o] pratithavito sava-Budhana[m] puyae. 


^ In the Cambiyali dialect the genitive ending in lera. -rt, plur. -fv, 
whereas in l*anjabi we have -e/t, •de, and in Hindi •kdy -he, 

* H. Kem, JaartelHng der znidelijke Buddhxstcn (Amsterdam, 1873), p. 45. 

* G. Biihler, Atoka* 8 Rock Rdtetty Epigr, Jnd,y vol. ii, p. 447 £E. 

* Cunningham, A,S,R,y vol. ii, p. 125. The inscriptiom being in KharoftlU, 
the length of the vowele is not indicated. 
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^‘The brothers Sihila (Skr. Simhala) and Siharachita 
(Skr. Siihharaksita) have erected this stfyfia at 
Takkhasila (i.e. Taxila) for the worship of all 
Buddhas.” 

Finally, I wish to offer a few remarks on the origin of 
the Sanskrit pratolh The ctjnnology proposed in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma, which connects the word with the root Uif 
{prafulyate parimiyate^ etc.), is far from convincing. We 
have noticed an Old-Hindl form p(au% which Dr. Grierson 
takes to be the same word as pdl{i)y and are therefore justified 
in assuming an Old -Indian *pratorz, which, though not 
found in Sanskrit literature, must have existed side by side 
with pratoll. This would lead us to the conclusion that the 
latter form is to be regarded as a Miigadhism.' Assuming 
^pratorl to be the more correct form, it will be possible to 
connect the word, with also its sjmoiijmi toranay with the 
Greek rvppt? and Latin tnnnSy from which the Italian torrey 
French tonry English tower , and perhaps German hmuy are 
derived.^ 

' * Ma^adhzMii ’ i.s p()rha])s :iu auauhroiiisni. What I mean i" that tht^ iorni 
*pratori wcmld have hei'ii ‘ laut<i^eK‘tzlich,’ and pmtoU due to ‘ Dialectmisehunir.’ 

- C. C. ITilenheek, KurzffvJassU s Jit iimohuischvs JVurterhnch der oJtmdiHchnt 
Sprach (Amstzudaiii, ISUS), p. 117, i.v. loranniH . ami F. K\u\x^/lif!fmoiogi!*clie.s 
Worterhuch dcr deuUchcn Sprache (Strasshuvi*, 1S94), p. rJSl, i.v. Turin. 






IDENTIFICATIONS IN THE BEOION OF EAPILAVASTIJ. 

(With a Map.) 

By major W. VOST, I.M.S. 

Introductory. 

T^O the Chinese pilgrims know two cities named 
^ Kapilavastu ? 

Certain discords and bearings in the itineraries of the 
pilgrims arc discussed in the Prefatory Note to Antiquities 
in the Taral, Nepal} and from them it is inferred there 
were two cities named Kapilavastu ; one the city visited by 
Fa-hsicn, now represented by the ruins at Piprahava; the 
other that described by Yuan Chwung, of which the royal 
precincts arc found in Tilaura Kot, some ten miles fo the 
north-west of Piprahava. Paltii Devi is held to mark the 
site of the town either of the Buddha Krakucandra or of the 
Buddha Konagamana;^ or Sisania Pande may represent the 
town of Konagamana.^ Gutihava is believed to represent 
the site of the famous Nyagrodha grove."* 

Elsewhere it is observed that the old Kapilavastu was 
probably at Tilaura Kot, but the Piprahava stiipa may be 
on the site of a new Kapilavastu, built after the earlier city 
at Tilaurii was destroyed by Yidudabha.^ 

From the discussion of the bearings and distances, and 
the positions of certain remains, I attempt in this article to 
prove that tho pilgrims knew but one city of Kapilavastu, 

* Arch. Survey luiliu, 1901, vol. xxvi. 

* Prel'jitorv ^ote {=r.N.), pp. 10, 13, 16. 
r.X., pp. 10, 11, 13. 

/ r.N., pp. 12, 16. 

* Buddhist India, p. 18, note. 
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comprising Tilaura Kot and ruins to the south of it; that 
Krakucandra's town corresponds to the remains at Sisanihavu 
(Sisania Pande), and Konagamana’s town to those at Gutihava 
(Gutiva) ; that the Banyan grove adjoined the south side 
of the city Nyagrodhika, the Piprahava remains, and that 
the Arrow-well was situated near Birdpur in the BastI 
district. 

In attempting to fix precisely the positions of Kapilavastu 
and the towns of the two Buddhas there are diflSculties : the 
values of the yojanas of the pilgrims are disputed ; it is not 
easy to decide offhand whether ‘city' or ‘capital' in the 
texts refers to the “ royal precincts " of Kapilavastu, to the 
capital Kapilavastu. to Kona, to Krakucandra's town, or to 
the city in the Kyagrodha grove ; and consequently when 
we find ‘ capital ’ or ‘ city ' it requires very careful study 
to determine where certain distances begin or end. By 
‘capital' it is generally assumed that a reference is made 
to the capital KapiLnastu, but I am convinced this 
assumption is very frequently not correct. 

If we con their accounts in the belief that the Kapila- 
vastii and the three other towns arc in each instance 
identical, considerable hc'lp is obtained in fixing at each 
town the position of the monuments. The description of 
one pilgrim may be fuller, more exact, or perhaps ^'ary 
a little, yet not infrequently th(‘ two narratives [ire required 
for a clearer comprehension. 

Southwards to Krakucandra's towm Yuan Cliw^ang gives 
50 li, reckoned from the royal precincts " which he calls 
‘city,' meaning the “palace city" of Kapilavastu. Another^ 
distance, 40 li, is given, which fixes the approximate spot 
where Suddhodana met Gautama Buddha on his first return 
to his father's district. The “ 30 li north-east " from 
Krakucandra's to Koiiagamaua’s town I ci>nsidcr an error 
for 30 li north-wx'st. 

I calculate Yuan Chwang's yojana at. 5*288, and Fa-hsien's 
at 7’05 English miles.* Round Kapilavastu Yuan Chwang's 

» J.K.A.S., 1903, pp. 80, 91. • 
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distances are after all recorded in the one measure he always 
employs, and not as I suspected formerly in the earlier 
yojana adopted by Fa-hsien.^ 

“The country shown in Mr. Mukherji's map^ is for the 
most part open .... and the positions of all ancient 
remains on the surface of any importance are known.” ^ 


Tilaura KoL 

Here were situated the “royal precincts ” (1), whose walls, 
14 or 15 li in circuit (= 1*9 miles), were as stated by 
Yuan Chwang “ all built of brick.” At the spots examined 
Mukherji found brick walls on all four sides of Tilaurii Kot. 
The walls are from 10-12' thick, and the bricks measure 
12 X 8" X 2". The excavations so far imdeiiaken are in- 
suflSicient for us to fix the sites of all the buildings enumerated 
by the pilgrims. The? fort is only “ about a mile in circuit,” 
but “ a triangular patch of ruins exists to the north outside 
the walls which is not included in Mr. ^lukherji’s measure- 
ments, and would add considerably to the circuit if include^.” 
With the unmeasured patch “the circuit measures little 
under two miles ” ; another estimate also makes the circuit 
“to be about two miles.” ^ “The brick fort was* protected 
by a deep ditch on all sides, as also by a second mud wall 
and a second but wider ditch.” ® 

The relative positions and distances from one another of 
the places which I identify with Kapilavastu, Konii, and the 
t#UTi of Krakucandra, and the bearings to certain other 
remains, lead me to agree with the statement respecting 
Tilaura Kot “that there is no other place in the whole 

‘ J.It.A.S., 1903, PI). 102, 103. 

* Antiquities, p. 1. 

s I*.N., p. 10. 

* Jhoneer, February 1st, 1904. The Pioneer' (Allahabad newspaper) of Ist, 
6th, and 19th Februarj’, 1904, contains throe articles contributed by Prince 
Khadffa Samser, of Nepal, on the Kapilavastu and other Tarai remains. 

« P.N., p. 12. 

* Antiquities, pp. l9, 22. 
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region which can possibly be identified with the * royal 
precincts.’ ” ^ 

The site of the sleeping palace of Mahamaya in Yuan 
Chwang’s description is apparently the same as the site of 
the palace of Suddhodana in Fa-hsien’s. The two palaces 
of Tuan Chwang’s account were probably contained in one 
building (2). 

Tuan Chwang informs us that a stupa (3) commemorated 
the spot where Asita (Kaladevala) cast the horoscope of prince 
Gautama. It is not perfect^ clear whether the stupa was 
inside or outside the palace gate. It was situated to the 
north-east of the palace of the spiritual conception,” and 
Yuan Chwang adds Asita came and stood before the door.” 
In the Lalita Vistam Asita is admitted within the gate.* 
Fa-hsien, however, dpes not allude to Asita until he speaks 
of the monuments outside the gates of the capital. From 
this we should possibly infer that Asita was shown the child 
outside a gateway in a wall around the palace site. Legge 
notes that only the spot was shown to Fa-hsien, but BeaX 
Giles, and Laidlay make out from their texts that a stupa 
existed. The place was sho^m to Asoka. 

Outside the walls of Tilaura Kot Yuan Chwang saw (4) 
two Deva temples and a monastery; the latter is noted by 
Fa-hsien as “ congregation of priests.” If these monuments 
formed one group a probable position is the three mounds, 
one semicircular, lying together outside the upper gate in 
the west wall of the fort.* There are also two “ stupa-like ” 
mounds and a tank in Derva village, and farther north 
another mound 650' from the fort. These three mounds ar6 
near the south-west comer of Tilaura Kot.^ 

At the south-west comer of the fort, between the two moats 
in front of the gate in the west wall, there is a mound (5) 
which Mukherji marks, in his plate ii, but does not describe. 
This mound may be the stupa which indicates the spot where 

1 P.N., p. 12. 

2 Biblio. Indica, Calcutta trana., p. 140. 

’ Antiquities, p. 22. 

* Antiquities, pp. 22, 63, pi. ii. * 
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the elephant blocked the south gate of the city ” or citadel,^ 
and Nanda drew the elephant on one side or carried it seven 
paces.*’ ® Gautama afterwards tossed the elephant with his 
foot, and it fell on the other side of the ‘‘ city moat.”® Yuan 
Ohwang has nothing about the elephant being tossed over 
a wall, far less seven walls and seven ditches of some accounts. 
Fa-hsien was shown this spot, but has neithc^r walls nor 
moats.^ The elephant fell ‘Hwo miles away in the outskirts,”* 
that is, on reckoning the finger-breadth by Yuan Chwang’s 
scalg, half a yojana from the spot where it was killed, or 
2-65 English miles from the gate of the citadel. This is very 
little short of the distance from the south-west gate of 
Tilaura Kot to the tank at Lahari Kudan. 


Lahari Kiiddn. 

Yuan Chwang notes that a stiipa — this was built by 
bdieving brahmans and householders, and was reverenced 
by bhiksus ® — and three temples stood within, while a fourth 
temple, this containing a representation of one of the four 
signs, it seems that of a sick man, stood without the south 
gate of the capital. 

The four signs are accounted for in this way. The 
brahmans predicted that Gautama would see four signs or 
visions which would cause him to become an ascetic.® The 
visions appeared while he was going his rounds outside 
Kapilavastu,* and again while he was on his way to the 
l^agrodha grove,® or in it,® At the east gate of the capital 
Kapilavastu he saw the form of an old man, at the south gate 

‘ BeaJ, ii, p. 16. 

® Kockhill : Life of the Buddha, p. 19, 

® Beal, ii, p. 17. 

* Lalita Yistara, pp. 204, 208. 

^ Eockhill, op. cit., p. 19. 

^ Hardy : Manual of Buddhism, p. 154. 

^ Beal, ii, p. 18. 

® Dlfha ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 157 ; Bigandet, Life of Gaudama, 1806 ed., p. 49 ; 
Lalita Yistara, p. 257. . 

” Eockhill, op. cit., p. 22. 
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of a sick man, at the west gate of a dead man, at the north 
gate of a mendicant.^ Yuan Chwang notes the signs in this 
order,* but he does not explain at which gat-e each of the 
forms appeared. Fa-hsien says there were (?) stiipas to mark 
the sites, one apparently at the east, south, and north gates.* 

Yuan Chwang does not give the relative positions of the 
different monuments at the south gate, but he notices the 
stupa first and the temple outside the gate last. It is likely 
from this that the three temples in the capital lay between 
the stupa and the temple outside the south gate. If so the 
stupa would occupy the northernmost and the fourth temple 
the southernmost place in the series. 

Ranged north to south on the east side of Lahari Kudaii 
village are four mounds,^ which I think represent the sites of 
the stupa and the four temples. Three of the mounds lie on 
the west, and the fourth on the south side of a tank which 
I identify with the hastigarta. 

(1) The northernmost mound (6), says Mukherji, appears 
to be a stupa of solid brick-work, still about 30' high, of 
which the superficies u'as covered with plasters, and concrete, 
as is still visible on the top.” From three sides bricks have 
been removed. This surely must be the stajja near the sj^ot 
where ‘‘ the elephant falling on the ground caused a deep and 
w^ ditch.” 

ma) The mound about 40' high, situated just south of the 
st^ia, is the site of a building with two divisions,” around 
which there was formerly a brick wall on the four sides.*^ 
On the summit of the mound and again at 20' from the 
ground level there an.* traces of more brick walls. Here vfb 
had I believe the (7, 8) two temjdes which Yuan Chwang 
places by the side of the hastigarta (0). That next the stupa 


^ LaidJay’s Fahiaii, jj. 196. 

* Also Bigandet, op. cit., p. 44 ; llockhill, op. cit., p. 22. 

* Beal, i, p. \lix ; iu Laidlay’s verHion at the euKt and south gates ; in Leggo’s 
only at the east gate, *on seeing the sick man,’ perhaps when Gautama was 
driving towards the Nyagrodha grove. 

* Antiquities, pp. 32, 63 ; Ptonecr, Feb. Gth, 1004. 

^ Antiquities, p. 32 ; Beal,* ii, p. 17. , 

® Antiquities, p. 32 ; Fioneet', Feb. Gth, 1904. 
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contained a representation of Prince Gautama, and the other 
a likeness of Yasodhara and Rahula.* This temple perhaps 
was built on the site of one of Suddhodana’s three palaces, 
Ramma, Suromma, and Subha.^ Gautama’s palace was 
surrounded by high wuUs and a moat.* From an arched 
doorway in the jjalace a stairway led down to the court- 
yard where Gautama mounted Kanthaka that night he left 
Yai§0(jhara and Rahula, and abandoned his home.^ 

(3) A small mound “ only 4 feet high,” other dimensions 
not; given, lies 250' south of the palace mound just described. 
Probably this (10) was the site of the schoolroom which was 
also shown to Asoka. “ The walls of a room arc traceable.”® 
The tank by the side of the stupa and the two mounds is 
probably the hastigarta. 

(4) The southernmost mound “ nearly 11 feet high,” 
distance south of the four foot high mound is not given, 
“appears to be a structure of solid brick-work.” It has 
a line of ancient platform on its south side. Tliis mound 
(11), on which stands a modern octagonal temple sacred to 
Nagesvara Mahiideva, probably conceals the remains of the 
temple which lay without the south gate, and contaftied 
a representation of a sick man. Fa-hsien means, I think, 
by “where Nan tho and others struck the elephant’’ (Laidlay) 
that he saw a stupa at the south gate of the citadel, Til^jn 
Kot, and, according to the other texts where there are|^ 
additional words, “tossed it,” “hurled it,” or “threw it,” 
that he saw another at the hastigarta, and, sec Laidlay’s and 
Giles’ translations, that there was a temple outside the south 
gate of the capital at Lahari Kudan. 

* Beal, ii, p. 17. 

® Beal, ii, p. 17 ; Bigandet, op. cit., pp. 47, 50 ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 154. 

* Lalita Vifitara, p. 260. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., p. 56 ; Hardy, op. cit., p. 162. 

‘ Antiquities, p. 33. 
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South-East Angle and East Gate of KapUmmtu. 

From the outer moat at the south-east comer of Tilaura 
Kot a diyision, which Mukhcrji suggests is the Hohini 
stream, is shown on his map to extend 'southwards to a point 
almost midway between Taulihava and Bardeva, a village 
half a mile south-west of Taulihava. South of Taulihava 
its course is not outlined, but it “joins a river in British 
territor 3 \” ^ This moat probably defined the eastern side of 
the capital. 

From a spot one -half to one mile to the south-east of 
Bardeva — at this distance south-east because the remains 
at Bardeva must be included in the capital — ^the Tilaura 
Kot-BardcAu moat probably gave off a side branch which 
led westward to the south gate of the capital at Lahari 
Kudan to supply the hastigarta and the moat round the 
palace in which Gautama lived by the side of the hastigarta. 

Inasmuch as Taulihava is to the east side of the Tilaura- 
Bardeva moat, the ancient mound in Taulihava village lies 
outiside, or just on the eastern boundary of Kapilavastu, 
probably a little to the eastward of the spot where the east, 
the principal gate, was situated. Bardeva village, situated 
as it is ill the angle formed by the Tilaura-Bardeva moat 
and the suggested course of the Lahari Kudan- Bardeva 
moat, must stand in what was the south-east quarter or angle 
of the capital. There are no ruins to the immediate south of 
the line Lahari Eudan-Bardeva. 

“la the south-east angle of the city”* — here ^citji^ 
does not seem to be Gautama’s palace enclosure — there was 
a temple (12) containing an equestrian representation of 
Prince Gautama, to mark where he left the city “by the 
eastern gate.”* A small mound, apparently without others 
near it, is situated about a furlong south of Bardeva.^ This 

^ Antiquities, p. 22. 

* Beal, ii, p. 18 ; Watters, On Turn Chwahg, ii, p. 2. 

* Beal, i, p. zlix. , 

* Antiquities, p. 33. 
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mound, which contams the mins of a temple, is perhapii 
the site. 

Ancient remains extend from Taulihava northwards to 
Samai Mayi, and south-west to Bardeva. The ancient 
mound of bricks in Taulihava village, that on which is 
the temple of Taullsvara Mahadeva, built about twenty years 
ago, is, I suspect, the ruins of the temple of the old man (13) 
which the pilgrims saw outside the east gate. Here there 
are pieces of ancient sculpture, the carved jambs of a door, 
dr^jssed stones, and much brick rubble. 

Neither Fa-hsien nor Yuan Chwang notices the Shrine of 
Kanthaka’s Staying. It was apparently in this locality, but 
perhaps a good way east of the temple outside the east gate. 


Krakitcandra*8 Town (14). 

The bearings and distances given by Yuan Chwang appear 
to me to make it impossible to identify this town with any 
other than the remains at Sisanihava.^ 

After describing what he saw at the ‘‘palace city • of 
Kapilavastu and at the south and east gates in the capital 
adjoining its south side. Yuan Chwang, without giving the 
distance from the south gate of Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan, 
then takes us outside the Kapilavastu capital to Krakuoandra’s 
town or Sisanihava, and from this position gives us a summary 
description of what he foimd in the immediate outskirts of 
Kapilavastu, and of the memorials which interested him. 
His account, apparently not free from error as we have it, 
is somewhat meagre in detail and not lucid. 

The distance, he says, to this “ old town ” or “ old city,” 
Krakucandra’s, is 50 li or so, an approximate estimate, south 
of the ‘ city,^ that is, I consider, of the “ palace city,” the 
royal precincts of Kapilavastu. Some may be inclined to 

1 Dr. Hoey (J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 454) proposes to identify Ki^ucandra's toum 
(Na-pi-ka of Fa-hsien) with remains near Nibi, about four miles south of .the 
pdnt where the Banganga enters the Basil district. The places on the way to 
Bummindei are not indicated. 
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believe that the 56 li and 40 li ^ are both reckoned from the 
south side of the capital Kapilavastu to Krakucandra’s town. 
Such an interpretation involves, it will be found, our changing 
south, in 50 li south.” to south-east. This change, I think, 
is quite unnecessary, and not likely to be right. But. let us 
inquire if this be j)ossible. 

On measuring 50 li, (>*(> miles, in u southerly direction from 
Lahari Kudan, from Bardeva, or from Taulihava, no mounds 
are known, whereas at 40 li, 5*28 miles, south-east from 
Lahari Ku(Hn, and also at this distance nearly south-east 
from Taulihavii and Bardeva, we find the village Sisanihava, 
where there are extensive remains of an ancient town, 
comprising on the north side of Sisanihava a long mound 
resembling that lying just south of Rummindci, and also 
remains which extend half a mile south of Sisanihava.^ 
The bearing to Sisanihava, as shown on Mukherj’i’s map, 
from the south-east quarter of Ka])ilavastu at Bardeva is 
a little cast of south.^ But Bardeva or Taulihava can 
scarcely be the point from which Yuan Chwang reckons his 
40 li, for neither is quite on the southern limit of Kapilavastu. 
In 'Lhis respect Lahari Kudan would be a preferable starting- 
point for the 40 li. The objection to reckoning the 40 li 
from the south side of Kapilavastu to Sisanihava is that the 
subsequent bearings and distances to Rummindel do not suit. 
They do, however, if the 40 li are reckoned from Sisanihava. 

In Yuan Chwang’s account of Krakucandra's town three 
stupas are mentioned; one, probably inside the city of 
Krakucandra, to commemorate Krakucandra’s birth (15) ; 
a second, to the south of this ^ city ' at the spot where this 


* Beal, ii, p. 22. The map (P.N., p. 10) showing Yuan Chwang’s route from 
Kapilavastu to Kummindei is unsatisfactory in that no notice is taken of this 
distance. 

* J^oneer, Feb. 6th, 1904 ; Antiquities, pp. 33, 50, 56. 

* The position of * Sisania * on Mukherii’s map requires to be altered a little to 
the west, and perhaps also a little to ttie north, that is, it lies about a mile, 
or perhaps more, to the north-west of the spot shown. 1 suppose I am right 
in saying so, because it is remarked (P.N., p. 10) Sisanihava is ** some four or five 
miles in a north-westerly direction ” from Piprahava, and (Pioneer, February 6th, 
1904) the distance is a little above 3 miles £.S.£. from Outihavfi to Kute, 
a village 1| miles north of Sisanihava (Sisania). 
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Buddha met his father (16) ; a third, to the south-east of 
this ‘ city,* Krakucandra’s reKc stupa, and near it an inscribed 
A^oka pillar (17). Fa-hsien notices two of the three stupas 
and makes it clear they were to be seen at this The 

birthplace stupa was perhaps not pointed out to Fa-hsien. 

The mounds on the south side of Sisanihava village have 
not been minutely examined. It is therefore inij)ossible to 
tell T^ere to look for the stupas and Asoka pillar, to which 
Yuan Chwang does not give the distance from the city. The 
stiipa and pillar beside it may have been some miles distant 
There is a stupa at Bharaulia,^ but this seems to be too far 
away, and it probably commemorates another event. 

Fa-hsien places Kona! to the westward of Kapilavastu. 
Krakucandra*s town could not well be to the south-west of 
Kona (Yuan Chwang gives north-east to Kona from Kraku- 
candra's town), for then Krakucandra’s town would not be 
situated, if this were so, to the * south * of Kapilavastu, and 
it would be impossible with the distances and bearings given 
by Yuan Chwang to span the distance from Krakucandra's 
town to EummindeL 


KanakamuiiVs or Kondgamana's ToicUy or Kon,d (18). 

Yuan Chwang calls Kona an old capital (or great city),** 
^ city,* and ^ town.* Fa-hsien has ‘ city.* They agree in 
placing Kona to the northward of Krakucandra*8 town. 
According to Fa-hsien, Kona lay to the westward of 
^Kapilavastu, for he proceeded eastward ® from Kona to the 
^‘city of Kapilavastu,** by which we must understand, as 
I contend, to the royal precincts ** of Yuan Chwang*s 
description. If we trust one statement alone of Yuan 
Chwang — he has two which appear to contradict it — ^Koi^ 
was distant about 30 li ‘*to the north-east of the town of 

1 J.E.A.S., 1898, p. 678. 

^ * Eastward * in Beal ; ‘ east ’ or ‘ easterly ’ in the other translations. That 
these bearings probably correspond to north-east see J.E.A.S., 1903, p. 100, and 
arguments in t^ article. 
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Erakuchchhanda Buddha/’ ^ which was situated 50 li to 
the * south ’ of the ‘ city/ that is, of the royal precincts of 
Eapilavastu, and south of the capital. Eona thus lay, 
according to this account, at an unrecorded distance to the 
south-east of Kapilai^astu. 

It follows from what the pilgrims say that Fa-hsien places 
Eona to the north-west (he says ‘ north *), whereas Yuan 
Chwang places it to the north-east of Erakucandra’s ^town. 
Which pilgrim arc we to follow ? When all the bearings, 
distances, and remarks of the pilgrims have been critic^-lly 
examined wc must decide in favour of Fa-hsien that Eona 
lay to the westward of Eapilavastu. 

Mukherji marched with his camp twice from Piprahava to 
Tilaura, and once from .Tilaura to Rummindei,* and passed 
three times near to, or at the most not more than one and 
a half to two and a quarter miles from, the position where 
Eona should be found if it was situated just under four 
miles, 30 li, north-east of Sisanihava, but he did not see, at 
least does not describe, remains of any kind. If Sisanihava 
represents Erakucandra’s town I presume there are no 
remains of adequate importance north-east of Sisanihava 
which could possibly be identified with Eona. Were there 
any near the distance I give Mukherji was likely to have 
heard of them. And Prince Ehadga Samser does not 
mention any. Are we then to conclude that the entire 
record “ 30 li north-east ” is a blunder ? It is possible that 
the 30 li north-east should be changed to 30 li north-west, 
or that no change is required, for ‘^30 li north-east” has 
possibly by an oversight been given as the distance fronS 
Eiakucandra’s town to Eo^ instead of from Eona to the 
“royal precincts.” Each of these theories is capable of 
support. 

It is certain 401i^ in a southerly direction is the distance 
from some * city,’ probably from its south gate, but which 


^ Beal, ii, p. 19. 

* Antiquities, p. 1. 
’ Beal, ii, p. 22. 
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city is meant is not made clear by the pilgrim. With the 
exception of Lahari Kudan any spot on the line Lahafi 
Kudan — Bardeva is less than 40 li, 5*28 miles, from Sisanihava. 
Now, if we allow that Lahari Kudan, on account of its 
remains, is the south gate of the capital Kapilavastu, and that 
Sisanihava, as the distance from Lahari Kudan to it is exactly 
40 li, about 5-25 miles, is Krakucandra’s town, then 50 li, 
6*6 ipiles, the other disUnice ‘ south ’ of the ‘ city ’ Kapila- 
vastu to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava), cannot be reckoned 
from any point on the outskirts of Kapilavastu between 
Lahari Kudan and Bardeva. The 50 li would have to be 
calculated from a spot well to the north of Bardeva, whereas 
Yuan Chwang usually gives the distance from one town to 
the next between the nearest points. If calculated from the 
south side of Kapilavastu the 50 li must necessarily begin 
from some point to the west of the south gate of the capital, 
and 50 li ^ south ^ would then be meant for 50 li south-east. 
But it will be remembered by those who have studied the 
pilgripi’s account he does not place any memorials from 
which he could have reckoned the 50 li in a position to the 
westward of the south gate of the capital Kapilavastu. 
In 50 li south, say for south-east, we may have the distance 
from some city, perhaps from Kona, as Fa-hsien places Kona 
to the westward, to Krakucandra’s town (Sisanihava). The 
50 li ‘ south,’ perhaps south-east, and 40 li, also perhaps 
south-east, just discussed with Sisanihava as the southern 
terminus of the two distances, make it possible that ^ 50 li ’ 
to Sisanihava was reckoned from the neighbourhood of 
^utihava, where there are a pillar, stupa, and other remains. 
But if so it is to be observed that * south ’ would have to be 
altered to south-east. This is not desirable. 

I shall now assume that the 30 li north-east ” is correct, 
and is somehow connected with Kona, but is misplaced in the 
text. As Fa-hsien places Kona to the westward of Kapila- 
vastu, is “30 li north-east,” if interpreted as the distance 
.from Kona to the “ royal precincts,” in harmony with the 
pilgrims’ accounts P 

Yuan Chwang records “ 40 li north-east ” from the north 
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side of Kona to the ploughing stupa (19).^ To my thinking 
there is no ambiguity as to the ‘city^ from which the 
pilgrim reckons the 40 li. It is Kona. The deductions 
from this distance, and particularly from this bearing, require 
notice. Fa-hsicn writes : ‘‘A few li to the north-east of the 
city is the royal field where the prince, sitting under a tree, 
watched a ploughing match.’* ^ His nurses took the infant 
Gautama not far I think from the “royal precincts’* of 
Kapilavastu — corresponding to the “ inner city ** or “ palace 
city** in Yuan Chwang’s description of Kusagarapura ^-y-or 
‘city* in this part of Fa-hsieii’s account of Kapilavastu. 
Indeed, I believe they took the child no more than 10 li or so 
from the palace, or 40 li north-east from Kona to the “royal 
field’* less “^10 li north-cast,*’ the latter the distance, if this 
is misplaced in the text^ from Konii to the palace. Now 10 li 
is equivalent to 7*5 li of Fa-hsien*s measure, and represents 
the “ a few li ” which he gives from the ‘ city * to the “ royal 
field.” If we have to reckon the 40 li (this would be 30 li 
in Fa-hsien*s scale) from Suddhodana’s palace in Tilaura Kot, 
it is improbable Fa-hsien w’ould have expressed this by 
“a few li.” He expresses a distance of about 30 li in other 
words, “ less than one ydjana^ 

Because the bearing to the “royal field” or ploughing 
stupa is north-east — north-east of the palace city of Kapila- 
vastu according to Fa-hsien, and north-east the whole way 
from Kona to the stupa according to Yuan Chwang — Yuan 
Chwang when recording the 40 li north-east from Kona 
must have had clearly in his mind that Kona lay to the 
south-west of the “royal precincts” of Kapilavastu, and t8 

' Beal, li, p. 19. 

* Beal, i, p. xlix. This quotation is taken from that part of Fa-hsion’s 
narrative which treats, as we know from Yuan Chwang, of the monuments in the 
Xyagrodha grove. In using it here in my argument I may be wrong. But 
1 Lave some lustification, for Fa-hsien’s reference to Asita does not occur until he 
leaves the palace city of Kapilavastu and describes the monuments a long way to 
the south in the capital, or town to the south of the palace city. Gautama was 
taken when five months of age to the ‘ field ’ (twice mentioned in Hardy, Man 
Jiuddh., p. 153). This apparently is the same as the “ royd field ” in Fa-hsien. 
Gautama also when a young man watched men ploughing (Rockhill, op. cit., 
p. 22). 

* Beal, ii, p. 160 . 
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the westward of Elapilavastu, where Fa-hsien places 
It now seems tolerably certain that Yuan Chwang’s ^ north- 
east* from the town of Krakucandra to Eonil is either 
a mistake for north-west, or “ 30 li north-east ** is misplaced 
in the text and records the distance from Eoiia to the 
“ royal precincts.” If the latter supposition be correct, Yuan 
Chwang has not given the distance from Krakucandra's town 
to Kona, or, if the former be correct, that from Konii to the 
“royal precincts.” 

Again, according to Beal’s translation, the stupas of the 
slaughtered Sakyas (20) were seen to the north-west of 
Kona.^ But Watter’s has ‘ north-east.’ ^ If this bearing 
is not a misprint, Kona of course lay at an unrecorded 
distance to the south-west and to the west side of Kapila- 
vastu. Yuan Chwang’s reference seems most likely to be 
to the Sagarahava stupas on the sides of the Sagarahava 
tank two miles north of Tilaura Kot. 

Sagarahava with its tank and stiipas is perhaps tlic site 
of the ‘ Sows tank ’ and the Udambara arama of the 
Parivrajakas where Vidudabha had his captives trampled 
by elephants and mangled by harrow^s, and afterw'ards 
thrown into a pit. The place was visited by Ananda the 
day after Vidudabha left for Sravasti.^ 

Now, as “40 li north-east” to the ploughing stupa is to 
a spot “a few li” north-east of the palace in Tilaura Kot, 
the distance from Konii to the palace must be somewhat 
short of 40 li, that is, of one yojaiia of Yuan Chwang. This 
agrees with Fa-hsien’s “less than one nojana'' eastward or 
?iorth-east from Kona to the “ city of Kupilavastu,” or the 
palace. South-west exactly four miles (30 li Yuan Chw^ang 
north-east = 3*9 miles) w^e find Gutihavii. Mukherji says 
the distance from Gutihava to Tilaurii Kot is “about 


^ Peal, ii, p. 20. 

* Op. cit., ii, p. 8. 

* Rockhill, op. cit., p. 120; J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 558. Yuan Chwang says 
that Yi^u^abha, after his subjugation of the Sakyas, took 500 of their maidens 
for his harem. Thqy also were mulfiated and cast into a pit near Sravasti city 
(Beal, ii, p. 11). 
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4 iniles/^ ^ If, therefore, Qiitihava can otherwise be identified 
as a part of Kcngia, Yuan Chwang's 30 li north-east, if 
misplaced, should no doubt be calculated from near Ghi^ava 
to the ‘‘royal precincts.” A place must be found for the 
30 li north-east, if the bearing must not be altered, and no 
other than the line from Gutihava to Tilaura Kot suits so 
veil. In addition to there being no remains, it would seem 
30 li north-east of Sisanihava, to correspond to the site of 
Eona, and as Fa-hsien certainly, and Yuan Chwang too, as 
ve have learned from two possiblj’^ of his statements, places 
Eona to the westward of Eapila^astu, we have two distances 
which give support to tlie probabilitj" that Eona stood near 
Ghitihava, namely 30 li north-east, if misplaced in the text, 
4 miles, from Gutihava to Tilaura, and also 50 li, 6*6 miles, 

^ south, ^ possibly intended for south-east, if the 50 li are 
calculated from the southernmost limit of the capital Eapila- 
vastu, which is the distance from Gutihava, the approximate 
position of Kona, to Sisanihava. 

Gautama watched ploughers at work at Earsaka 
{= ploughing), a town in which for a time he was chief 
magistrate.^ This may be the place referred to by the 
pilgrims. There are ruins “about two furlongs west of 
Ahirauli,”® a village one and a half miles north-east of 
Tilaura Eot (40 li north-east less 30 li north-east = 10 li = 
1*32 miles). Except at Sagarahava, Bikull, and Ahirauli, 
•“no ruins have been found in any other villages” in this 
region.^ Bikuli is out of the question ; it is “ three miles 
east and a little north ” of Sagarahava. Sagarahava seems 
to be too far from Tilaura Eot, and is not in the righlf 
direction; Sagarahava is “about 2 miles north,”® whereas 
the stupa apparently stood about one and a half miles north- 
east of Tilaura Eot. The ruins near Ahirauli very probably 
include the stiipa ; this position agrees best with the bearing, 

> Antiquities, p. 49. 

» J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 649. 

^ Antiquities, p. 28. 

* Antiquities, p. 28. 

^ Antiquities, p. 26. 
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dud with what the distance to it from Tilaura Kot seems to 
be. "We should note that Fa*hsien is unwontedly particular 
in giving the exact bearing north-east to the “ royal field,” as 
if he were cautioning us against mistaking the Sagarahava 
stupas for the site. A^ka was shown the place. 

The conclusion I come to from the previous discussion of 
the bearings and distances is that it is safest to take the 
50 li * south' to Krakucandra’s town as the distance to 
some spot between south-south-west and south-so ith-east of 
Kapilavastu. If we go beyond these limits to search for 
Kr^ucandra's town and suppose ‘ south ’ is here sout - 
west, so that the ^ north-east ' to Kona may remain 
unaltered, we find ourselves in difficulties : if Krakucandra's 
town be supposed to lie somewhere to the south-west of the 
Kona of Fa-hsien it becomes necessary to change ‘ south ’ 
in Yuan Chwang to south-west, with the result that the 
subsequent distances and bearings given by Yuan Chwang 
do not suffice to cover the ground from Krakucandra's town 
to Eummindei, whereas with the bearing ‘ south ' Sisanihava 
corresponds admirably in position with Krakucandra's town. 
The distance from Kona to the “ royal precincts ” was ;ao 
doubt about 30 li of Yuan Chwang’s reckoning, the same as 
the 30 li north-west (north-east in the texts) from Kraku- 
candra's town to Kona, probably to its south-ea’fet comer. 
Fa-hsien makes the corresponding distances each “ less than 
one yojana.” Yuan Chwang certainly appears to contra- 
dict himself with regard to the position of Kona, which 
Fa-hsien places to the westward of Kapilavastu. Although 
40 li from the * city ' to the Nyagrodha grove agrees with 
the distance from Lahari Kudan to Sisanihava, I am 
convinced this distance must be reckoned from Sisanihava 
(Krakucandra's town) and not from the south gate of the 
capital Kapilavastu at Lahari Kudan. As the subsequent 
distances and bearings to Eummindei prove, the Nyagrodha 
grove, to which the 40 li is the distance, was situated a long 
way from Krakucandra's town. The remains near Ahirauli 
probably include the ploughing stupa which was distant 
a few li ” to the north-east of Tilaura Kot and 40 li to 
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the north-east of the north side of Ko^a. The stupas near 
Sagarahava, two miles north of Tilaura Kot, are very 
probably the stupas of the slaughtered Sakyas spoken of by 
Yuan Chwang, who gives the bearing to them without any 
distance as * north-cast ’ (so in Watters)^ which in some texts 
is ‘ north-west/ 

Yuan Chwang notices three AiSoka pillars in the 
Kapilavastu district — ^at Lumbini, at Krakucandra’s town, 
and at Kona. The Lumbini pillar has been discovered at 
Rummindel ; the upper inscribed portion of another, evidently 
from Kona, exists at Niglihava ; and in Gutihava village 
there is an uninscribed lower part of a pillar which stands 
on its original foundation. It is tempting to regard the 
Gutihava and Niglihava pillars as one, but that this is so 
is not certain. The Niglihava pillar if joined to the 
Gutihava pillar and to the three pieces in this village would 
form a pillar over 28' 9|" high.^ The Gutihava pillar stands 
south-west of the stupa, whereas the Kona pillar was 20' high 
and stood ‘‘ in front ” (? east side) of the stupa, and the 
inscription on the Niglihava pillar does not bear out what 
Yuan Chwang sa 5 "s of the Kona pillar. The colour and 
stone of the Gutihava, Niglihava, and Rummindei pillars do 
not appear to differ.^ 

Perhaps*Yuan Chwang was misinformed of the purport of 
the inscription on the Kona pillar, and 20' high may be 
a mistake for 30', the height of the pillar at Krakucandra’s 
town, which was probably ordered by Asoka at the same time 
on one of his visits. 

Not far to the north-east of Kona stood the stupa wher# 
Konagamana met his father (21), and “farther north than 
this was the relic stupa of Konagamana, with the Asoka 
pillar we have been discussing in front of it (22). To the 
north of the Gutihava pillar and stupa there is a mound 


* The height {Pioneer, Feb. 6th, 1904) of the Gutihava piUar Is 10' 2" and of the 
pieces 2' T and (Antiquities, p. 32) 1' 7" high. Total, 14'. The measpement 
of one piece is not given. The Niglihava pillar is about 14' 9i" long (Antiquities, 
p. 30). 

> Antiquities, pp. 31, 34. 
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which Mukherji describes : — “ On the north of the village 
[Gutihava] is an aneient ditch, and about 200 feet south of 
the Stupa is an ancient tank. About two furlongs north 
[‘north-east*] of Q^tiv& is a [‘very"] large mound, on 
the east and ^uth of which are two tanks.” ^ Mukherji 
searched at Gutihava for stupas to the ‘ north-west " of the 
pillar in this village, but could not find another.^ 

It is thus seen that there is a mound which may be the 
remains of a large stupa “ farther north ” than the stupa in 
GnJihavii. Yuan Chwang has, I suspect, in his description 
put the pillar in front of the wrong stupa. The Gutihava 
stupa and the mound northwards of it appear to be the two 
stupas of which he speaks, and if so the city of Kona was 
situated to the south-west side of the village Gutihava. To 
the southwards of Gutihava, so far as I know, there is no 
trace of the stupa where Konagamana was bom (23), or of 
the “new preaching hall,"" Santhagara (24), which stood to 
the south of Kona city. According to Yuan Chwang it was 
at this ‘ hall " Vidudabha was slighted by the Sakyas, which 
occasioned his attacking the city of Kona when ho came to 
the throne. As I understand it the fighting occurred round 
the hall; he “ occupied this place"" and the fields close by.’ 
The four stupas of the champions (25) who scattered 
Vidudabha"s army lay to the south-west of the “place of 
massacre,"" the battlefield. Probably they lay somewhere 
to the southwards of Kona. They were not found at 
Sagarahava,^ which is fur to the northward of the supposed 
position of Kona, whereas the four champions opposed 
Vidudabha, as I understand Yuan Chwang, to the south- 
wards of Kona. 


' Antiquities, pp. 32, 53. 

* Antiquities, p. 55. 

* Beal, ii, p. 21. 

* Antiquities, p. 65. 


J.E.A.6. 1906. 
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The City in the Nyagrodha Orove. 

When Ghmtama, after becoming Buddha, was approaching 
tile kingdom of Kapilavastu, Suddhodana “ proceeded 40 li 
beyond the city, and there drew up his chariot to await his 
arrival.” ^ Here “ the city ” should, I think, be “ this city,” 
the town of Krakucandra, w'here Yuan Chwang is descj’ibing 
the surroundings of Kapilavastu, and is meaning to give the 
distance from Krakucandra^a town to the stupa which com- 
memorated the spot in the Nyagrodha grove where they met 
for the first time. The grove lay 2 or 3 li to the south of 
a city of which Yuan Chwang has not given the name, but 
which wc recognize coiresponds to the ruins of the city at 
Piprahava. Yuan Chwang does not mention the distance 
from this city to the stupa. 

There are several accounts of the meeting.* Yuan Chwang’s 
is to this effect : — The king and ministers, having reverenced 
him (Gautama Buddha), again returned to the kingdom 
(? city), and they (Gautama and disciples) located themselves 
in \;his Nyagrodha grove by the side of the saihgharama. 
And not far from it (monastery) is a stupa ; this is the stupa 
where Tathagata sat beneath a great tree with his face to the 
east, and received from his aunt (Prajapatl) a golden- tissued 
garment. A little farther on is another stupa; this is the 
place where Tathagata converted eight king's (? kings') sons 
and 500 Sakyas. 

Fa-hsien adds some monuments which are not noticed by 
the later pilgrim. 

‘ Kingdom ' is a slip for ‘ city.’ The grove was formed 
by Nigrodha, a Sakka.* It was prepared for the Buddha's 
reception by Suddhodana,® who presented it to him along 
with the Nyagrodha monastery, which was built after the 
plan of the Jetavana monastery at Sravastl. The presentation 

* Beal, ii, p. 22. 

* Hardy, op. cit., p. 206 ; Bigandet, op. cit., p. 162 ; Reckhill, op. cit., p. 62. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 206. 
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was made the day after the Buddha arrived and took up his 
abode with his disciples in the grove by the side of the city 
and the Bohin! (Rohita) river/ which separated the kingdom 
of Kapilavastu from that of the Kolis.® 

The city in the grove had gates, walls, monuments, watcV 
towers, a palace, several monasteries, and a festival hall ^ 
pavilion.^ It appears to have been called Nyagrodhika.* 
We Ijear of the Buddha begging in the streets of this city, 
‘‘ where he was accustomed to ride in his chariot,’’ ^ and of 
the^ conversion here of eight kings’ sons,® the names of whom 
vary,’’' and do not always include the Buddlia’s own son 
Rahula, who was of the number.® The majority of these 
conversions are said to have occurred at Anupiya, a village 
in the country of the Mallas on the road to Pataliputra. 

When ** a battle was about to take place ” ^ between the 
Kapilavastu and Koli people respecting irrigation from the 
Rohini river, the Buddha settled the dispute and afterwards 
admitted to his Order the 500 Sakyas, 250 men from each 
tribe.^^ Fa-hsien also refers to this incident, and adds 
“ while the earth shook and moved in six different ways.” 
The words within inverted commas explain each other ; •the 
Buddhists attribute earthquakes to many causes, one when 
a great war is imminent.^® 

Prajapati on three different occasions headed a disputation 
of 500 Sakya women, the wives of the 500 Sakyas just 
mentioned, to the Buddha while in the grove, to seek 


^ Rockhill, op. cit., i)p. 51-53. 

* - Thcra^athii, quoted Oldeiilicrc:, Buddha, p. 412. 

® Hardy, op. cit., pp. 166, 207, 208, 210. 

^ Divyavadana, p. 67 ; J.R.A.S., 1808, p. 610. 

^ Hardy, op. cit., p. 208. 

® Beal, ii, p. 22. 

Hardy, op. cit., pp. 210-212; Bigandet, op. cit., pj). 170, 171; Rockhill, 
op. cit., pp. 63-57 ; AVatters, op. cit., p. 12. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 210. 

® Hardy, op. cit., p. 318. 

Bigandet, op. cit., p. 194; Hardy, op. cit., p. 319. 

Legge’s Fa-hiou, p. 66. 

*2 Laidlay’s translation, j). 207, 8th cause. For other cause.s see Bigandet, 
op. cit., p. 282. Thrt’e should theretore be one stupa tor this incident, not two 
ns in all the translations but Logge’s. 
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admission to the Order, but their request was denied.^ It 
was probably at one of these times that Prajapatl presented 
the monk’s robe. 

There were two, if not three, monasteries in or near the 
city of Nyagrodhika ; one built by Suddhodana,^ another by 
those converted to Buddhism,* and perhaps a third situated 
close to the banks of the Rohini.^ Perhaps these accounts 
refer to one monaster}^. 

The monuments enumerated by Yuan Chwang in the 
grove to the south of this city are : — 

1. Stui)a where Gautama Buddha met Suddhodana (26). 

2. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery (27). 

3 . Stupa where Prajapatl presented robe (28). 

4. Stuj3a of 500 Sakj^as converted (29). 

5. Nyagrodha monasteiy (30). To the list Fa«hsien adds, 

6. Hall where the Buddha preached to the Devas (31).® 


Fa-hsien mentions the first four. These I take to be the 
mojmds shown in Antiquities, pi. xxvii, fig, 4, and described 
at p. 46, and noticed J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 578, 581. 

No. 1 is, I think, the stupa in Ganvaria village (p. 43), 
from which the distance to Sisanihava (Krakucandra’s town) 
is given by Yuan Chwang as 40 li ; No. 2, the circular 
moimd at the south-west corner of fig. 4, if a stupa may 
be that from which the distance to the ‘ arrow- well ’ is 30 li 
south-east ; Nos. 3, 4, and perhaps 2 also, may have stood 
on the ground south of the south-east comer of fig. 4 ^ 
which is described (p. 4()) as covered with ‘‘ scattered rubbles 
and bricks” for 300 feet; No. 5 may be the cells at the 
north-east comer of fig. 4, or possibly the same as the site 
of Nos. 3 and 4. The central mound in fig. 4 is possibly 
the hall, noticed alone by Fa-hsien of the two pilgrims, 

^ Hardy, op. eit., pp. 320, 321, 

2 J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 642. 

* Watters, op. cit., ii, p. 12. 

* Bigandet, op. cit., p. 230. 

Sec also Eockhill, op. cit., p. 
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where the Buddha preached to the Devas, and the ‘ pavilion ’ 
where young Qtiutama was examined in the arts and sciences 
by his relatives.^ 

Inside the east gate of the city, on the left of the road, 
there was a stilpu, its site in the Piprahava ruins has not 
been discovered as yet, to indicate where Gautama practised 
archery and other accomplishments (32). The site was 
apparently pointed out to Asoka as that where Gautaina 
was taught riding, driving, and as that of his gymnasium. 
Outside this gate stood the temple of Isvara Deva (33), 
perhaps the temple whose foundations are seen SO' north of 
the (34) Piprahava stupa.^ Suddhodana, following a custom 
of his tribe,* presented Gautama, then two days of age, to 
the deity in the temple. The temple was named Sakya- 
vardhana, and its guardian deity, a yaksa, bore the same 
name. Afterwards, it would appear, the image of this yak^ 
was replaced by one of Isvara Deva. The temple was 
pointed out to Asoka. To the east of this, and 88' from the 
Piprahava stupa, are the ruins of a monastery, the name of 
which is not known. 

The Piprahava vase inscription, as interpreted by Dr. Fleet,* 
convinces me that the Piprahava stupa (34) must be the 
stupa noticed by Fa-hsieii alone, “ where King^ Vaidurya 
[Vidiidabha] slew the seed of Sakya, and they all in d3dng 
became Srotapannas.” The story is told that one day 
V^dudabha entered the Nyagrodha grove, and the people 
of Nyagrodhika came out to drive him away. Vidudabha 
vowed vengeance, and declared: “My first act will be to 
put these (^akyas to death,” ^ He fulfilled his threat with 
cruel tortures. There is a stupa (35) at Bharaulia® which 
may mark the tree under which the Buddha sat when 
Vidudabha was approaching the city in the grove, and 


^ Hardy, op. cit., p. 156. 

* Antiquities, p. 44, pi. xxvii, tig. 1. 

® Rockhill, op. cit., p. 17. 

* J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 149. 

* Bockhill, op. cit., pp. 74-79, 116-120. 
8 J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 578. 
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wltere lor a while the Buddha direrted him from his 
fupoee.to attack the oity.^ 

It is from the Fiprahava stupa, I think, that Fa-hsien 
calculates his 50 li, 8*8 miles, to Hummindel. If we fdlow 
the sequence in Fa-hsien’s narrative, it is impossible that the 
60 li was calculated from any site at the capital Eapila- 
vaatu. The distance from Taulihava to Kummindei direct is 
13J miles, whereas the distance from the Piprahava stupa 
to Bummindei on Mukherji’s map is 8^ miles. It is just 
possible that there was a ploughing stupa “several le” 
(Fa-hsien) to the north-east of the Piprahava stupa, to 
indicate where Ghiutama when a young man, according to 
some accounts, watched ploughers at work,^ and that the 
50 li should be calculated from it. But I think Fa-hsien’s 
ploughing stupa, the reference to which is delayed, as is his 
reference to Asita, is the one noticed by Yuan Chwang. 
But if this is unlikely, I would point out that there is 
a mound north-east of the Piprahava stupa, on the west 
side of the Sisva reservoir, and another on the east side of 
the reservoir.* 


The tivo Rivera Rohiifi, 

The Lesser Rohi^i, alias Bohita or Bohitaka. It is likely 
the BohinI is represented in part of its course by the 
Sisva (36), which flows southwards between Bummindel and 
Tilaura Kot, and passes half a mile or so to the east side 
of Piprahava. The Lesser BohinI must have been a narrow 
and shallow stream. It is repeatedly described as smalli 
In Chinese texts, the names Luhita or Luhitaka, for Bohita 
and Bohitaka, and in the Tibetan accounts Bohita, correspond 
to the Bohi^i,* which flowed between the city of Kapilavastu 

‘ J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 171 ; Avadana Kalpalata, J. Bud. Text Soc., 1896, 
p. 5. A Bimilar place was shown to Tuan Chwang 4 li S.£. from iSraTBsti, 
where Yidudabha ‘‘on seeing Buddha disj^rsed his soldiers*’ (Beal, ii, p. 11). 
A stOpa marked the spot when Fa-hsien visited it (Beal, i, p. xlviii). 

* Bockhill, op. cit.. p. 22. 

> Antiquities, pp. 43, 46 ; J.E.A.6., 1898, p. 581. 

* Bigandet, op. dt., pp. 11, 198. • 

^ J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 647 ; Bockhill, op. dt., p. 20. 
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and the oily of Ecdi,^ wMch it wbb Hie custom ot^lbs 
inhabitantB of both dties to dam to irrigate their fieldm 
which contained little water in times of drought,^ and which 
could have all its water diverted by a large tree falling 
across it.^ The STyagrodha monastery was close to or actually 
on its bank,^ and at this river Suddhodana waited few 
Gautama Buddha’s return from Magadha. 

Th^ Greater Bohin!, which joins the Baptl at the west end 
of the city of Gorakhpur, is sometimes mistaken for the 
Bohinl just described,^ but this is a broad and deep river, 
not fordable even in summer for 25 miles above Gorakhpur,” 
and ** in the north its banks are steep and well marked.” ^ 
It is scarcely conceivable that it could ever have been 
diverted by a fallmi tree, or that its water fed by melted 
snow in Summer could run short and lead to dispute. 


Arrow Well. 

The arrow-well (37) was distant 30 li of Yuan Chwang, 
4 miles, south-east of the stupa on the left of the road 
outside the south gate of the city in the Nyagrodha grove. 
Fa-hsien makes the distance to it 30 li south-east, about 
5'28 miles ; Yuan Chwang gives 80 to 90 li north-east, from 
10’6 to 11’9 miles, by road from the well to Bummindei. 
The direct distance from Birdpur to Bummindei (38) is 
about 12 miles. The well, I think, perhaps lies somewhere 
near Basulpur, which is 2J miles north-east by east from 
Birdpur. I do not know if there are ruins near Basulpur. 
There are several mounds to the south-east of Piprahava, in 
the Dulha Grant.’ The distance is not given. They are 


^ Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 412 (quoting Theragath^] ; Hardy, op. cit., p* 317 ; 
Bigandet, op. dt., p. 11. 

* Hardy, op. dt., p. 318. 

> Bockhill, op. dt., p. 20 ; J.B.A.S., 1898, p. 548. 

* Bigandet, op. dt., p. 230 ; J.B.A.S., 1898, p« 548. 

* Oldenberg, Buddha^ p. 96 ; Hardy, op. oit., p. 318 ; F.H., p. 18. 

* Gazetteer, N.WJP., toL d, 1881, pp. 294, 295. 

’ P.N., p. 18. 
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probably too near Piprahava to be identified with the site of 
the arrow-well, at which we are told the small stupa was 
built by brahmans and householders.^ 

The Lalita Vistara^ gives 10 kroiSa yojanas of Yuan 
Chwang=z 13'2 miles) from a palace in Kapilavastu, probably 
Gautmna’s at Lahari Kudan, to the well. 


The City of Deradaha or KoIL 

• The founding of the city of Devadaha is described -in 
the Burmese legend.® The city was situated in the vicinity 
of a ‘‘ sheet of water,*’ and became the capital of the Kolis. 
The Buddha’s maternal grandfather resided in it, and hither 
Maya repaired when about to he delivered of Gautama. 
It is probable the village of Lummini of which Asoka 
remitted the land tax on account of it being the birth- 
place of the Buddha is the same city. In one romance we 
hear of the city of Devadaho and Lumbini,” apparently 
as names of one city.^ Devadaha was not far from 
Kapilavastu, for the ladies of Devadaha used to present 
flowers to the Buddha in the Nyagrodha grove, and we 
have seen that it was close to the Rohinl, now the Sisva, 
or more probablj’’, one of the former beds of this river. 

About a mile north of Pararia village is a very high 
ground extending east to west for about two furlongs and 
about a furlong north to south. It represents undoubtedly 
the site of an ancient town.” ® This (39) I propose to 
identify with Devadaha and the village of Lummini of the^ 
RummindeT pillar inscription of Asoka. On the north side 
of the ruins of the ancient city there is a ‘‘ long tank, now 
dry,” which I think was the sheet of water by the side of 
which the city was built. The sacred site of Rummindel 
lies on the north side of this dry tank. 

^ BockhiU, op. cit., p. 19. 

* p. 203. 

^ Bigandet, op. cit., p. 12. 

* Beal, JRomautu! 48. . 

^ Antiquities, p. 34. 
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The capital of the Koliyas of Ramagrama, where a stupa of 
the Buddha relics existed, was apparently known to some by 
the name Koli ; ^ and here also was a tank.* The Chinese 
pilgrims place this other city some miles from RummindeT. 

Conclmion. 

There is one stupa (40) of which we might have expected 
the pilgrims to tell us something. It stands 000"^ south-east 
of the cast gate of Tilaura Kot. From its size, and the 
number of times it has been repaired, it must have com- 
memorated an important event. Unfortunately it has been 
rifled ages ago.® Possibly this was the stupa , erected at 
Kapilavastu to receive the share of the Buddha^s relics. 


MAP INDEX. 

KaI’ILAVASTU. 

1. “ Royal precincts,’* citadel, of Kapilavastu. 

2. Palaces of Suddhodana and Muhamayri. 

3. Aaita stupa. 

4. Monastery and two Deva temples, by the side of “ rt)yal 

precincts,” 

5. Stupa where elephant blocked south gate of citadel. 

6. Stupa where elephant fell in capital. 

7. 8. Two temples on site of Gautama’s palace. 

9. Hastigarta, or fallen elephant ditch, 

10. Site of schoolroom of Prince Gautama. 

11. Temple of ‘ sick man ’ outside south gate of capital. 

12. Temple of representation of Gautama on white horse. 

13. Temple of ‘old man’ outside east gate of capital. 

Keakucandha’s Town. 

14. Krakucandra’s Town. 

15. Stupa of Krakucandra’s birth. 

16. Stupa where Krakucandra met his father. 

17. Asoka pillar and Krakucandra’s relic stupa. 

' J.R.A.S., 1898, p. 566. 
i Beal, ii, p. 26. 

® Antiquities, pp. 21, 22, pis. ii, iv. 
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Konaoam ana’s Town. 

18. Eona^mana’s Towa. 

19. Ploughing stupa, at Karaaka, 40 li north-east. 

•20. Sugarahavii tank and stupas of slaughtered Sakyas. 

21. Stupa where Konagamana met his father. 

22. A^ka pillar and relic stupa of Eonagamana. 

23. Stupa where Eonagamana was bom. 

24. New preaching hall. • 

25. Pour stupas of champions. 

• 

City in Nyageodua Gbove (Nigbodhika), 

26. Stupa, where Gautama Buddha met ^uddhodana, in Ganraria 

village. 

27. Stupa where Gautama contended in archery. 

28. Stupa where PrajupatT presented robe. 

29. Stupa of 500 Sakyas converted. 

30. Nyagrodha monastery. 

31. Hall where Gautama Buddha preached to Devas. 

32. Stupa where Gautama practised archery. 

33. Temple of Isvara Deva. 

34. Piprahava vase stupa, where Yaidurya slew the Sakyas. 

35. Bharaulia stupa, ? where Gautama Buddha sat under a tree. 

36. Sisva river, the Kohini or Eohitaka of Buddhist books. 

37. Arrow-well, approximate position. 

Bummindei. 

38. Asoka pillar at Bummindel. 

39. Site of city of Devadaha, Eoji, or Lummini village. 


40. ? Eapilavastu stupa of the Buddha’s relics. 


t 
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XXI. 

MODIFICATIONS OF THE XAEMA DOCTEINE 

By E. WASHBURN HOPKINS. 

rilHE Karma doctrine in its Brahmanistic form teaches that 
every individual in successive existences reaps the fruit 
of ignorance and desire as these were expressed in action 
performed in antecedent existences. As a man himself sows, 
so he himself reaps ; no man inherits the good or evil act of 
another man : na ^yam parasya mhrtaui dmhrtam cd ^pi 
semte (Mbh. xii, 291, 22). The fruit is of the same quality 
with the action, and good or bad there is no destruction of 
the action : m tu ndso iya vidyate. The result is exactly 
as when just retribution follows a wrong ; there can bo 
no cessation till the account is squared ; ubhayam • tat 
mmlbhutam. Whether ‘‘with eye or thought or voice or 
deed, whatever kind of act one performs, one receives that 
kind of act in return ” : kumte (v.l. karoti) yadrsam kamia 
tadriam pratipadyate (ib. 16, 22; cf. 139, 24). 

We may here ignore the metaphysical subtlety of the self 
as conceived by Buddhism, observing oiJy that despite all 
efforts to conceive of an individuality which inherits Karma 
without being the self of the antecedent action, the fact that 
the Buddhist can remember previous existences shows that 
the new ego is practically, if not essentially, one with the 
previous ego, and may be regarded not only as a collective 
but as a recoUective entity — and how such a self-entity 
differs from a soul, atmany probably none save a meta- 
physician could ever have explained. Not all Buddhists, 
however, were metaphysicians. Though they were not 
supposed to beUeve in metempsychosis or even in trans- 
migration, the many actually believed that the self of to-day 
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atoned for the selfishness of the self of a previous birth, 
that the penalty was paid by the very individual who had 
done the wrong — an individual identical with that self in 
memory and hence, in mental personality, equivalent to the 
seK or soul of Brahmiinic, as of all popular theologies. 

Thus logically the doer of the deed suffers, and not some 
other person. And most logically the doer suffers at the 
hands of the injured. He who has wronged another ip one 
life is punished for it by that other in the next life : the 
nmhm law, “mi* oat will he whose meat I cat.’’ .Or 
there is a slighter logical connection, as when tlic thief 
of grain is reborn as a mouse, because ‘ mouse ’ means 
‘ thief.' So too he who starves others will himself be 
starved. According as the act is mental or bodily, and 
according to the mental" disposition, hhava^ with which one 
performs an act, one reaps its fruit hereafter in a body 
similarly endowed (Mbh. xv, 34, 18 ; Manu, xii, 62 and 81). 
But analogy often fails, and a low birth of any kind, without 
further logical connection, rewards a low act. Thus the 
fruit of foolishness is simply rebirth “in this or a lower 
world " : inimh loham hinataram cd \'lsanti (Mund. Up., i, 
2, 7-10). Or hell- torture, which antedates the systematic 
Karma doctrine,^ may be adjuvant to the mechanical fruit of 
evil. Hell even in the Brahmanic system may take the 
place of metempsychosis altogether, as in Manu, xii, 18 and 
22, which only a theological necessity can couple with the 
doctrine of Karma as a retributive power. Here, and else- 
where in many places, the only retribution is hell-torture, 
after which the soul receives a new body, but not a body* 
conditioned by the acts already atoned for in hell. That the 
same lecture of Manu’s code recognizes the full Karma 
doctrine does not make any difference. The view that hell 
alone punishes the guilty is older than the view that the 
individual is a self-adjusting moral mechanism such as 

* The doctrine of metempsychosis, without ethical hearing, has no necessary 
connection with ante-natal action, and this, transmigration pure and simple, was 
an older belief than that in hell. Karma iteelf merely implies the fruit of action, 
and that fruit may he in terms of metempsychosis or in terms of hell or of both. 
Compare the Anguttara Nik., iii, 99, on nell or rebirth, as altematives. 
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is usually found in the Buddhistic interpretation. When 
hell and Karina both punish a sinner, he is sent to hell 
first and is then handed over to the working of Karma. 
A balance is struck between evil and good. Or the 
individual who, it is recognized, is never absolutely bad or 
absolutely good, may take his reward of joy and punishment 
in slices, first being rewarded for having been good and then 
being punished for having been bad. One canny hero, ou 
being given this choice, said he would take his punishment 
firgt, and his reason was the one given by Dante — “ nessun 
maggiore dolorc che ricordarsi nel tempo fclice,” etc. 

But there are various other theories which cross the theory 
of Karma, and if logically set beside it they must have 
annoyed not a little the religious consciousness of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists. Fortunately for man’s peace of 
mind his theology may be illogical without upsetting his 
religion, and in India old and new beliefs seem to have met 
in a blend which, however incongruous, was accepted as the 
faith of the fathers, and hence was considered good enough 
for the sons. Just how far these incongruities were common 
to Brahmanism and Buddhism it is difficult to say. » In 
some cases they appear in both systems ; but on the whoh) 
Buddhism is the more decided opponent of doctrines sub- 
versive of the Karma theory. Yet when wo say Buddhism 
we must make an exception in the (lase of Lamaism and 
perhaps other exponents of the Mahay ana, where, as in 
Brahmanism, the Karma doctrine was modified in many ways. 

In Brahmanism itself Karma struck hard iigainst the old 
"belief in sacrifice, penance, and repentance as destroyers of 
sin. It is in the code of practical life, as well as in the 
esoteric teaching, that sacrifice, reading the Vedas, knowledge 
of God, destroy all sin ; austerity destroys all sin ; penance 
destroys almost every sin ; penance and repentance (i.e. public 
confession of sin and a promise not to sin in the same way 
again) at least mitigate, if they do not destroy, every sin ; 
while later, as is well known, in all the popular teaching, 
gifts made to the priests remove sins, just as do visits made 
to holy places ([Manu, xi, 146, 228, 240-247). The older 
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theologians indeed raised a question as to penance. Unin- 
tentional sin may be destroyed by penance ; but how about 
intentional sin ? Some said yes, even intentional sin ; but 
others said no, for The deed does not die : na hi karina 
Imyate (Manu, xi, 46 ; Vas. xxii, 2-5 ; Gaut. xix, 5, etc.). 
The incongruity was recognized ; but orthodoxy prevailed 
and continued to preach both Karma and its logical antidote. 
Of all these factors, knowledge alone in the pri^aitive 
Buddhistic belief can destroy the effect of Karma. 

That the prayers for the dead, admitted into the Lamahatic 
service, presuj)posc the power to change tlie effect of Karma, 
goes without saying. The ritual employed to “ elevate the 
fathers ” is a parallel in Brahmanism. Whether, however, 
a curse, or its practical equivalent in krfi/d^ witchcraft, may 
be construed in the same way, is doubtful. Imprecations 
and magic existcKi before Karma was thought of. The only 
question is whether, when an innocent person was entrapped 
ty kriydy or a slight offence was punished out of all pro- 
portion by a curse, the resulting unhappiness was construed 
as being independent of Karma or as the real result of pre- 
natal acts, Iho curse or act of sorcery being merely the 
means to the fulfilment of Karma’s law. As to the effect 
of a curse, Jt is regarded either as the punishment of an act 
done in the present body or, when argued from a present 
state of being, as resulting from a curse uttered in a previous 
existence.^ 

Another theory of man’s lot also existed before Karma 
was known. In its simplest fonn it is the theory that man 
owes what he gets, not to his anterior seK, but to the gods. 
What the gods arrange is, in any case, whether good or bad, 
the appointed lot ; the arrangement, viddhi, is fate. If the 
gods bestow a share, hhaga, of good upon a man, that is his 
hhdgya, luck, divinely appointed, dinfa. As divine, the cause 
is ddiva, which later becomes fate, and is then looked upon 

‘ That is, a curse may take effect at once, an injury be thus punished in the 
present existence ; but (usually) a curse chanses the next state of existence, as 
TS'hen Saudasa, Ein^ of Kosala, is changed into a cannibal %ionster at the curse 
of a great seer (Mbh. xiii, 6, 32). 
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as a blind poiwer, necessity, chance, hatha. So radical 
a blow at Karma as is given by this theory is formally 
repudiated in the words hhdgyam Karma, ‘‘ luck is Karma,” 
or some equivalent denial. It is ddirn, fate, which according 
to Manu, xi, 47, causes a man to sin, for he is represented 
as performing penance on account either of an act committed 
before birth or ' by fate,’ that is, as the commenhitors say, 
by chance (carelessness) in this life. But ddira elsewhere 
is a mere synonym of Karma, as in ddiramduvi^e (Manu, vii, 
205), and is expressly explained to be such in the later code 
of Yajriaviilkya, i, 348 : taira daivam nbhivt/aliam pdnrumm 
pdurvnddihikam, “Fate is (the result of) a man’s acts 
performed in a previous body.” Nevertheless, although 
the Brahman here, as in the Ilitopadesa and other works, 
expressly declares that what is called dii^la, ‘ decreed,’ or 
fate, and is said to be insuperable when writ upon the 
forehead, likhitam api laldfe, results really from man’s own 
act, whether in the present or the past, yet the original 
notion of Gf^od’s favour persists, until it leads in its logical 
conclusion to that complete abrogation of the Karma doctrine 
which is found in the fundamental teaching of the BhaguVad 
Gita in its present form. This fundamental teaching (not 
historically but essentially) inculcates the yiow that the 
favour of God, here called pramda, ‘ grace,’ combined with 
the necessarily antecedent ‘ loving faith ’ of the worshipper, 
surpasses all effects of antenatal error. Thus, though 
starting with Karma, the Gita, like all later sectarian works, 
finally annuls the doctrine, exactly as in Japan one sect of 
Buddhists finds that an expression of faith in Amitabha 
Bhutsi transcends all other acts and secures salvation. This 
virtually does away altogether with the logic of Karma. 
In the same way Krsnii in the Mahiibharata, iv, 20, 7-29, 
is not led to believe that her present misfortunes are the 
result of acts in a previous existence, but that they are due 
to the Creator, Dhartar ; “ through whose grace, prasdda, 
I have obtained this misfortune,” she says, owing to a “fault 
against the gods^” devdndm kilbisam, committed not in a pre- 
natal state, but when she was a foolish young girl, bdld, in 
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her present life. It is the will of the god which is identified 
with daim (nd ^daivikam^ she says of her condition). Yet 
the formal denial of any cause save Karma is as vigorously 
made in the epic as elsewhere. “ Not without seed is 
anything produced ; not without the act does one receive 
the reward. I recognize no Fate. One's own nature pre- 
determines one's condition ; it is Karma that decides ” : 
ddimm idta na pasfidmi, opposed to svahhdva and Karma 
(xii, 291, 12-14). On the other hand, the fatalistic belief, 
despite this objection, is constantly cropping up. The lei^h 
of a man's life is determined at the beginning " (as is that 
of all creatures) by fate, under the form of Time, kdla, dyur 
agre h'atiiithate (]\Ibh. xii, 15^1, 50) ; through Kala alone 
comes death (ib. xiii, 1, 50). There is a long discussion 
in xiii, 6, 3 ff., of the relative importance of action in the 
present life and that action (or effort) in a preceding life 
which is virtually fate, and the conclusion here reached is 
that it is activity in this life w^hich determines everj’’ man's 
loi, for there is no determining power in fate": wd 's^/ 
ddive prahhdvam (ib. 47). This is the manly ^’iew. The 
weaker sex adopts the opposite opinion (&/•., p. 68). 
The theoi*}" of chance and accident is clearly expressed in 
Buddhism. According to the Milinda, it is an erroneous 
extension of the true belief when the ignorant (Brahmans 
and Buddhists) deedare that “ every pain is the fruit of 
Karma " (136 and 138). 

The individual, besides having his Karma abrogated by 
divine grace, may secure a remittance of part of his 
evil Karma involuntarily. The Karma doctrine demands 
that every individual shall reap what he has sown. But 
when the farmer, in the most literal sense, reaps the harvest 
he has sown, it is due not to his own Karma, but to the 
virtue of the king, and conversely, when, owing to the 
neglect or oppression of the king, the farmer does not reap 
his crop, then the blame attaches to the king. Thus, if his 
wife dies of hunger, he ought logically to say that it is due 
to his wife's or his own previous Karma. Instead of this, 
it is the fault of the king, and the king will reap hereafter 
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the fnut of the sin. The king alone determines the oharaoter 
of the age, r^'di yugam ucyate (Mbh. xii, 91, 6), and 
“ drought, flood, and .plague ” are solely the fault, dona^ of 
the king (ib. 90, 36). The same theory holds in Buddhism 
(Jataka 194). The share of religious merit accruing to or 
abstracted from the king’s account in accordance with this 
theory is mathematically fixed. 

The relation of husband and wife, touche d upon in the 
last paragraph, also interferes with Karma. In th^ un- 
moved theory, a wife is exalted only in uhis life by her 
husband ; her position in the next life depends upon her 
own acts. If she steals grain she becomes a female mouse, 
etc. (Manu, xii, 69). But elsewhere in the code (v, 166; 
ix, 29) and in the epic, a woman's future fate is that of her 
husband if she is true to him. Faithfulness might logically 
be reckoned as her own act; but the reward is in fact set 
in opposition to the operation of Karma, as is clearly seen 
in the words of Sita in Bum. ii, 27, 4-5. Here the heroine 
says : Father, mother, brother, son, and daughter-in-law 

reap each the fruit of individual acts^; but the wife alone 
enjoys the lot of her husband .... in this world find 
after death.” It is evident that the words Hvdni piinydni 
hhunjdndh Hvam svam hhdgyani updmte, which express the 
Karma doctrine as operative in the case of others, are here 
placed in antithesis to the wife’s reward, which is to share 
the fruit of her husband’s acts. The faithful wife absorbs 
her husband’s qualities, guntifi^ but if unfaithful is reborn 
as a jackal (Manu, ix, 22, 30 ; v, 164). 

• To return to transferred Karma. A voluntary transfer 
occurs only in the case of good Karma. But transfer of 
evil Karma is found in still other cases than that mentioned 
above. For not only are a subject’s sins transferred to 
a bad king (Manu, viii, 304, 308), but the priestly guest 
who is not properly honoured transfers his evil deeds to the 


* The commentator understands karmaphalam, ‘the fruit of acts,’ to be 
meant, and this is supported by tho yaried reading : bharydi 'kd patxhhdgydni 
hhuidkte patipardyammpretya edi ’w ’Aa, “here and hereafter the faithful wife 
enjoys her husband’s lot.” 
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inhospitable host, and all the good Karma of the householder 
is transferred to the guest (Manu, iii, 100, etc.). Further, 
a perjurer’s good Karma goes over ±o the person injured 
by the perjury (Yaj. ii, 75), or, according to Manu, viii, 90, 
“goes to the dogs,” smo gaecM; but the latter expression 
merely moans “is lost” (Visnu, viii, 26). ^Brahman glory’ 
can perhaps be interpreted as Karma-fruit. If so, it goes 
to the benefit of the gods when its possessor sins (Manu, 
xi, 122). 

A voluntary transfer of good Karma is recognized, ^for 
example, in the ciuc tale of the saint who, having merited 
and obtained “a good world,” offers to hand it over to 
a friend who has not earned it. It is hinted in this case 
that though acquired merit in the objective shape of a 
heavenly residence may bo bestowed upon another, the gift 
ought not to be accepted (Mbh. i, 92, 11 f.). Strangely 
enough, the idea that good Karma is transferable is also 
common in Buddhism. Thus there is the Stiipa formula, 
mpui/at matii pitu pMijae^ (erected) “for (the builder’s) own 
religious merit and for the religious merit of his mother and 
father,” and also the formula^ in the ordination service: 
“Let the merit that I have gained be shared by my lord. 
It is fitting to give me to sliare in the merit gained by my 
lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it.” We may 
compare also the paitidana formula : aham te ito pattim dammiy 
“ I give thee my merit.” 

Most of these modifications of Karma are to be explained 
by the impact of divergent beliefs, which, older than Karma, 
survived in one form or another, interposing themselvdfe 
between the believer’s mind and his newer belief. Such also 
is that which accomplishes the most important modification 
in the whole scries, namely, the belief in hereditary sin. 

The belief that a man may inherit sin rises naturally when 
disease is regarded as the objective proof of sin. As disease 
is palpably inherited, so, since disease is the reward of sin, 
the inheritor of disease is the inheritor of sin. At the time 


* Warren, “ Baddhism in Translations,” p. 3D6 f. 
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of the Rig Veda we find the doctrine of inherited sin already 
set forth. The poet in RV. vii, 86, 5 first inquires why 
the god is angry, what sin, agm, has been committed, and 
then continuevS in supplication : “ Loose from us paternal 
sins and loose what we in person have committed ” {dm 
dnigdhdni pitryd Hvjd no yd mydm cnkrmd iandhhih). The 
collocation and parallel passages show that what, is here 
called^ dnigdhd is identical with the preceding dgai< {enns) 
and with diihas, found elsewhere, RV. ii, 28, 0, in the same 
conjiection ; it is the oppressive sin-disease (either inherited 
or peculiar to the patient.), which may be removed by the 
god, who has inflicted it as a sign of anger, and whose 
mercy, mrliln, is sought in visible form, nhht khyam. 

Obviously such a view as this is inconsistent with the 
doctrine of Karma. If a man’s sin is inherited it cannot be 
the fruit of his own actions. Individual responsibility (icases, 
or at least is divided, and we approach the modern view that 
a man’s ancestors are as guilty as himself when he has 
yielded to temptation. Not the self, in the orthodox ^dew, 
or the confection that replaces soul (self) in tlie heterodox 
(Buddhistic) view, but some other self or confection raips 
the fruit. This view has indeed been imputed to Buddhism, 
but it was in an endeavour to make it appear that Buddhism 
anticipates the general modern view of heredity and is 
therefore a ‘ scientific ’ religion. No examples, however, 
were proffered in support of this contention, and there was 
apparently a confusion in the mind of the writer between 
self-heredity (Karma) and heredity from one’s parents. The 
fact that in Buddhism one inherits one’s own sin in the form 
of fruit does not make it scientific in the modern sense of 
heredity. To find an analogue to the thought of to-day we 
must turn to Brahmanism. 

For although it would seem that after the pure Karma 
doctrine was once fully accepted such a view as that of 
inherited sin could find no place in cither Buddhism or 
Brahmanism, yet as little as the Hindu was troubled with 
the intrusion uj^oii that doctrine of the counter-doctrine of 
Ood’s sufficient grace, was he troubled with the logical 
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muddle into which he fell by admitting this modification and 
restriction of the working of Karma. He admits it, not as 
an opposed theory, but as a modifipation. Thus in the 
Great Epic, i, 80, 2 f . : “ When wrong is done, it does not 
bear fruit at once, but graduallj^ destroys. ... If the 
fruit (of Karma) does not appear in one’s self, it is sure to 
come out in one’s sons or descendants ” : 

ad *(ihanuas caritOy rajan^ mdyah phalati, gdvr iva\ 
snndir drartyamdno hi kartiir muldni krntati, 
puiresu rd napirm rd, na ced dtniani pasyati^ * 

phalnfy era dhrnvnm pdpam, gurnhhukiam ivo \Iare. 

Almost the same words are used in xii, 139, 22 : “ When, 
O King, any evil is done, if it does not appear in (the person 
of) this man (who commits the deed, it appears) in (the 
person of) his sons, his grandsons, or his other descendants ” : 

pdpam karma kriam khheidy yadi tasmin na drsyatCy 
nrpatey tasya pniresa puutre^sv apt ca napfrsu. 

Ctrange as this doctrine appears in contrast with the 
Karma theory (“no one reaps the fruit of another’s good 
or evil deeds,” cited above), it can, perhaps, be explained 
as an unconscious adaptation from the visible consequences 
of evil. Thus, when the god Justice, otherwise personified 
Punishment, judges a king, he decrees that if a king is 
unjust that “ king together with his kin ” is destroyed 
(Manu, vii, 28). But this is a natural, obvious result, as it 
is said further “ if the king through folly rashly harasses 
his kingdom, he, with his kin, soon loses his kingdom and 
life” (ib. Ill, Huhandhamh). It is such wrong that is 
particularly alluded to in one of the texts above, ^ but here 
the further step has been taken of incorporating the notion 
of divided punishment into the Karma system with its 
special terminology, so that it now appears as a modification 

^ Compare, in the continuation of the first selection, the seer's words, which 
express the punishment to be meted out to the king in t^is particular instance : 
tyakfyami ivam Mhandhavam (i, 80, 5). 
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■of that system, whereby (divided punishment implying 
inherited sin) the sons and grandsons reap the Karma of 
another. It is improbable that the author of Manu, iv, 172- 
174, had any such notion. He simply states the observed 
fact that when a king is destroyed his relatives (i.e. his 
whole family) suffer also. But the later writer begins 
a fatal process of logical analysis. If the king’s sons or 
granclsons suffer for ancestral sins, then clearly Karma 
works from father to son. In the second example ' the 
generalization is complete ; if the fruits of sin do not appear 
in the person of any sinner, such fruits may be looked for 
in the person of his descendants, even to the third generation. 
This forms a sliarp contrast to the teaching of xii, 153, 38 : 
na karmanCi pitnh pnfrah pita m pntmkarmanCi^ mdrgend 
^nycna gacchantl, baddhdh mkrtadnskrtdilff “ neither the son 
by the Kaima of his father nor the father by the Karma 
of his son go, bound by good and evil deeds, upon another 
course,’^ for ‘‘ what one does, that the doer alone enjoys : 
pat karoti , tat kartdi namaknatl (Mbh. xii, 

153, 41). It agrees logically with that later explanation 
of the fate of Yayiiti which sees in this seer's rehabilitation 
in heaven, not a purchase, or a gift accepted, but a “ reward 
for the virtue of his grandchildren,'' for in one case a man's 
sins are paid for by his descendants and in the other the 
descendants’ virtue affects the fate of the (still living) 
grandsire.* 

It is due to the doctrine of inheritance that we find another 
suggestion made in Manu and the Great Epic. The child’s 
Sisposition, one would think, must be his own, but when the 
subject of impure (mixed) birth is discussed wc get a verj' 
■clear intimation that the child inherits (from father or 


^ This case is as i'ollows : a bird revcnjjes itscll on a prince who has killed its 
young by picking out the prince’s eyes, remarking that an iustantanoous punish- 
ment comes to evil-doers in the shape ot revenge, but that tliis revenge squares 
the account. If unavenged at once, the evil fruit will appear in a subsequent 
■generation. 

® In the first passage cited above the sage receives a good world as a gift, 
or if ashamed to do this may “buy it lor u straw,” but in xiii, 6, 30, it is said, 
“ Of old, Tayati, fallen to earth, ascended to heaven again by virtue of lus 
-descendants’ good works’^ {pttnar drqpitah wary am dduhitrdih puf^yakarmahhi^. 
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mother, or from both) his mental disposition, himva, just as, 
to use the epic’s own simile, a tiger shows in his (outer) 
form the ancestral stripes. Interchanging with hhdra in the 
epic discussion is slla, character, wliich is inherited. So 
Manu, X, 59-60, says that the parents’ character, sila, is 
inherited by the son. The epic has (Mbh. xiii, 48, 42) : 

pitryam rd hhajafe kilam mdirjoui rdj iatho ^hhayam, 
m kntJinm enua smhlnmah praMhh nrdm myacckatr, 

(43) yafhdt ’m smlrko rape mdtdpitror hijdyate ^ 

rydghras cifrdia, tafhd yonini purmah %vdm niyacchati : 

“ A man shares his father’s or his mother’s character, or that 
of both. One of impure birth can never conceal his nature. 
As a tiger with his stripes is born like in form to its mother 
and father, so (little) can a man conceal his origin.” It 
is clear from the mudb/idra, 'varied disposition,’ which 
ojHsns the discussion, and from kth, ' character,’ as used in 
the cases here cited, that character as w^ell as outer appear- 
ance is here regarded as inherited. Not onl}^, then, may 
a man’s sinful act be operative in his bodily descendant 
without that descendant being an earner of his own Karma,, 
but the descendant’s e^il disposition (the seed of the active 
Karma) may be the result, not of his own prenatal disposition, 
but of his bodily ancestors and their disposition. With this 
admission there is nothing left for the Karma doctrrine to 
stand upon. 

In conclusion, a refinement of the Kanna theory leads 
to the view that the fruit of an act will appear at thfe 
corresponding period of life hereafter : “ AVhat good or evil 
one d(X)S as a child, a youth, or an old man, in that same 
stage (of life hereafter) one receix^es the fruit thereof ” : 

bdlo yuvd ca vrddhak ca ^ yat kayoti kubhdsuhham 
fasydia tasydm avasthdydm taiplialam pratipjadyaie^ 

as given in Mbh. xii, 181, 15, which is repeated in xii, 323^ 


* Or, V.I., vd. 
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14, with a change at the end, hhunkte janmani janmani^ “birth 
by birth one reaps the fruit.” A third version (xiii, 7, 4) 
combines these : “ In .whatsoever stage of life one does good 
or evil, in just that stage, birth by birth, one reaps the fruit”: 

yastjam naaydm avafstlidyam yat karoti suhhdsuhham 

tmydm tasydm avasthdydm hhuhkte janmani janmani. 

Th^t this is an after-thought is pretty certain.^ The 
earlier expositions know nothing of such a restriction. It 
accounts for a man's misfortunes as being the fruit of acts 
committed at the same age in a precedent existence. But 
it is difficult to understand how it would cover the case of 
a child bom blind, which the Kunna doctrine, untouched by 
this refinement, easily explains as the penalty of sin 
committed at any stage of a fonnor life. Perhaps such 
infant misfortunes led in part, to the conservation of the 
older theory of parental guilt, inherited and reaped in 
misfortune by the offspring. The same query arose else- 
where — “ Was it this man's sin or his parents' that lie was 
bom blind ? ” ^ 


^ Theru aro other t'omiH ol this stanza with ‘^licht variations. It occurs several 
times in the pseudo-epic besides the places here cited. 

® As a kind of modification may also hr lej^arded the qua*^i ])orsoiiificatioii of 
Karma, as if it were a shadowy perM»u pursuin:; a man. In liralimauism this 
conception is common. In lluddhi-'U! an illustiation will he found in the 
introduiifion to the Sarabhahp^a Jataka, No o22, where the lurkiu*,^ Deed waits 
long to catch a man, and finally, in his last birth, “seizes its opportunity,” 
okdaam lahhi (or lahhaU)^ and depri\es him of magical power. On the lurter 
of Karma as a price, in poetical metaphor, see Professor llhys Davids on the 
QuesUom of Milin da, v, 6, Poetic lanc\ also suggests that even a munufactuied 
Article may suffer because of its demerit {Sak,, p. 84). 
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XXII. 

THE FEBSIAH AND TDBXISH MANIJSCEIFTS 

IN THE HUNTERIAN LIRRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GLASIilOW. 


13y T. II. WEIR. 

JN the Journal for October, 1899, there was published 
a hand-list of the Arabic, Hebrew, and Syriac manu- 
scripts in Dr. Hunter’s collection. The following pages 
contain a list of the Persian and Turkish manuscTipts. The 
late Mr. E. J . W. Gibb visited the library and examined the 
Turkish manuscripts, leaving in each of them, with the 
exception of one or two which escaped notice at the time, 
a slip, with his initials, describing its contents. Those slips 
have been copied down hero verbatim, and one or two 
remarks have been added. A detailed catalogue of* the 
whole of the European manuscripts by the Rev. Patrick H. 
Aitken, B.D., is now in the press, and will be published by 
the Messrs. MacLehose in due course. I have to thank 
Profe^SBor Browne for kindly reading the proof of this paper. 




PERSIAN. 


1. U. 8. 19. 

A Risalah containing explanatory notes upon the twelfth Surah 
of the Koran, written in small Nestalik. No title nor author’s 
name. The cover bears the date 1070 a.h., and the flyleaf the 
•owner’s name, ^ 

Begins : ^\xj 

Ends : ^ [w] 1 Juto ^ 
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PERSIAN AND TURKISH MANUSCRIPTS. 


2. V. 8. 17. 

The Commentary of Muhammad Ja‘far Ja‘farl upon the Aurad 
or Litanies of ‘All HamadanT, written in Naskhl. No date. 

Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat. 20. 


3. T. 5. 5. 

The A/«lj j ; of Zartusjit i Bahriim, written in Nestalik, and 
dated 30th Ardibihisht, 104() a.y., in the kasbah of Nausarl. 

Bog. : \j 

Copyist : jJ. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 46Ij. 


4. S. 4. 

« 

The of Husain ibn ‘Ali al-Kushifi, known as 

Al-Yri‘iz al-BaihaU, written in Naskhl. No date. 


Beg.: 






u'-: Jj' 






Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 152^. 


|» 


5. V. 4. 13. 

The of Muhammad Hadi, known as 

Kamvar Khan, written in Nestalik. This copy was made for 
a Mr. Mitchell, an Englishman, by Nahir Singh, son of Risk La‘l, 
and finished on the 18th Safar in the tenth year of Muhammad 
Shall (1140 A.n.). 

Beg. I 

Brit. Mus. Cat., pp. 2745, 924^. 
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6. T. 2. 9. 

An anonymous Histojj’ of the Mahrattas down to the battle of 
Panipat, written in large Nostalik. 

Beg. : ^ ^ 

A note ut tlio end state's that this is “ the original manuscript 
freftn wliicli Mr. Kerr [Captain James Kerr] made his Translation 
of A ahort Historical Narrative of tin Mahrattah State. Printed in 
8to, London, 1782.” It was presented to the writer by Mr. White, 
Professor of Arabic in Oxford. 

The History is preceded by a list of the Mogul Emiierors and 
their sons, and by four folios containing an account of OhazT ud- 
Din Khan, the wazir of Ahmad Shah and ‘Alamgir II. 


7. 


T. 8. 6. 


The <— a general treatise on the science of 

astronomy by ‘Ali Slulh ibn Kasim ul-KhwrirazmT, generally 
known as Bulriiarl, written in Nestalik. Dated 2nd Jumada 11^ 
955 A.H. 


Beg 




• Copyist: ^ 

Pertsch, Berlin Catalogue, Ho. 342. 


8 . 


V. 8. 19. 


Written in Hestalik and dated 1040 A.n. 

I. A treatise on precious stones and minerals written for 
Eulagu by Hasir al-Din Tusi, mentioning the properties, tests, 
and value of each. It is an epitome of the second and third 
Mak^ahs of the^Tansuk Hamah. 
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HBIItSlAN Ain) TtJBKISH MAHUSCanTS. 


Beg. : L«\ . . . . 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Suppl. Cat., K’o. 157. 

II. A practical treatise in fifteen bCihs on Archery. • 

Beg. : . . . . l^j aIS 

^iL# 

9. T. 7. 5. 

The Jutft^M al^j ^^9 the Persian- 

Turkish dictionaiy of Maulavi Rustem, written in yaskhl. No 
<late. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 515 ; Vienna Cat., vol. i, p. 197. 

10. S. 2. 4. 

A Persian glossarj^ written in Nestalik. It is complete, but 
without title, author’s name, or date. 

Beg. : L^l ^ 

It is written in double columns, and space has been left botween 
them and in the margin for a commentary. 

11. S. 7. • 

The LUiS^ of Maulana Hakim Yusufl, written in 

Nestalik and dated 5th Sha^ban, 119 [1190] a.h. 

Beg. : Asj-Uj 

Brit. Mus. Cat., 529«. 

12. S. 7. 

The A^tUiy^ or second part of the Iskandar Namah of Nizami, 
written in Nestalik and dated 1102 a.h. 



AM) TUBKISH MAirUSCBXm. 

Beg. : JuJj C)J\ \jJ jA 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 569^. 

13. V. 8. 21. 

The Up.’lssfu^^ , a volume of selections from the Khamsiih 
of Nizami, written in Nestalik. 

14- T. 5. 20. 

The JuJ of Farid al-Dln ‘Attar, written in Ncstalik, and 
dated 9th Jumada I, 1100 a.h. 

Beg. : ^ j (J-Sb 

\j u^} 

Copyist : >X4c»^] ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat, p. 57 db. 

lo. S. 7. 

The same work, written in Nestalik. No date. * 


10. .V. 5. 18. 

The cLjbJJl , a glossary to the MasnavT of Jelal al-Dlii 

B.uml*by ‘Abd al-Latif al-‘Abbasi and generally called Farhaiig 
i Ma^inavl, written in Nestalik. No date. 

^ Beg. : cl:U! jJ cT:-' 

Brit. Mus. Cat., 590i. 

17. T. 7. 13. 

The Gulistan of Sahll, written in small Nasklii with interlinear 
Turkish translation. The last folio bears the date 1136 a.h. 

Beg. : ubrjJ-^ 

Translation be^. : {^ic) ^ 2 ^ 
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18. U. 1. 4. 

The Gulistan of 8a‘dT, written in NasHii with brief interlinear 
and marginal notes. 

Beg. : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 697(7. 

19. T. 5. 4. 

The Bustfiii of SaMl, wnlten in Nestalik and dated 8th Jumada I, 
1084 A.n. • 

erf/' (•W 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 597^. 

20. U. 5. 16. 

The Divan of Tirili:^, Avritten in Nostalik, and with Chinese 
pictures inserted botwoen the gatherings. 

Beg. : \^\ SI 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 627 ff. 

21. U. 6. 7. 

The written in Nestalik. l^’o date. 

Beg. : 

•l5>- <U?i. \\ , 

^ . **y * >> > ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 64 5^. 

22. TJ. 5. 7. 

The Divan of Lisanl, written in Ncstalik. 

Beg. : 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 650^. 

23. T. 5. 7. 

4— selections from the divan of ^aukat-i- 
Bukharl, written in Indian hand. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 698a. 
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24. U. 8. 21. 

A volume of Ghazals and E.uba‘is selected from the diviins of 
Asar, Kalim, Mirza Sa^b, Hasan Dihlavi, Abu Sa‘id ibn Abu’l 
!^air, ‘Ashik, Muhammad Jan Kudsi, ZulfilT Khwansrirl, ^ah 
^uja*, Mir Muhammad Kazim Karim, Khiikam, SaMT, and othei* 
poets. The lines are arranged to form geometrical designs upon 
the page. 

25. S. 7. 

The written in Kostalik in the year 1192 

\.u. Folios 137-1 14 are wanting. 

Beg. : \j ^ 

Brit. Mus- Cat., p. 715^; Vienna Cat., vol. hi, p. 28C. 

26. T. 7. 21. 

A or album of extracts, consisting of traditions, tales, 

etc. The lines are generally written diagonally ac-ross tlio upper 
and lower halves of the page. Written in Indian hand. No date. 

27. S.V 

The of Hairatl, written in Nestalik. The text 

is written round the margin as well as in the field of the pag(‘. 

Beg.,: jby ^ ^ 

j\j^ 

• Folio la bears the title : cf. Brit. Mus. Cat , 

p. 7.58i. ^ 

Brit. Mus. >Suppl. Cat., No. 30t3. 


28. 7. 

The or familiar letters of the ^aikh Abu’l Fazl, 

written in Nestalik. No date. 

Beg. : uuyi*. 

Brit. Mus. Cat.*, 838J. 
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29. V. 8. 20. 

A small volume written partly in Nestalik, paiHy in Naskhl. 
and dated 960 a.h., containing three treatises on the subject of 

I. Beg. : <011 uJiugl j^\ 

. . . . 

IL Beg. : . . . . ^ 

(iH cH cH 

J-jt^ 4-^U/Ol^ j^Lki-j jJU C:..w«Jl:>. 

^1 iLiJLL^ ^1 <d!l JJ? Lo^Ol 

^ippOl 

The date of Abu’l Hfuith Sinjar is 1 117-57 \,n. 

Pertsch, Berlin Cat., No. 627. 

ITI. Beg. : c^ou^L^ jS^ jcj/ Jl|^ j] J^i- 

ajIJ 


TURKISH. 


1 . 


U. 8. 20. 


Doctrina Christiana. The Catechism of the 
Church of England in Turkish and Latin, by Albert Bobovius, 
Constantinople, 1654. 


2 . 


U. 3. 13. 


^ A universal history by Husain 
Efendi, generally known as Hazarfan, written in 1081-3 a.h. 
Dated Constantinople, 15th Rejeb, 1089 a.h. = Six! Sept., 1678 a.d. 

Beg. I y (Xm». 
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The colophon begins : 






cT* if) 

wsjlj 


y-Ju!l ^ cn.i4^ jij LuAj|^«j fc«? ^ 

^ 


^UyLib J:^.^ JbL. ^;d=U!' l^U 

(OJ^ jcLji^ 


6. T. 7. 26. 

A narratiyc of events under the Safu^ id Shahs of Persia about 
the year 1138 a.u. by an author called Josepho 

Dog. : jS>.^ tU^xu/i^ /^Ij ^ Ju 

« 

4. U. 6. 24. 

A History of Sultan Suleyman I. E. J. W. G. 

Deg. ; d-ob , 1 J ib- , Jb jb ^• 


d. V. G. 20 11. 

A Turkish translation of a ehajtei ]K.‘nnitting Cliristians to 
^occupy Mount Sinai, dated Sha‘han, 1048 a.ii.' 

Beg- : oj y' >-•' '«>*'»■> c.- 

iiJtJ wijt-il AiUj 

(^^jX0ii^\ J'^^. '^r^bLv 1 aJ 3! 

‘-r^r*5 ■^.‘^ (*^ 

^ The contents of Nos. 3 and 5 were kindly indicated by Mr. A. G. Ellis, M.A., 
ot the British Museum. 
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6 . 


TJ. 6. 1. 


A collection of official documents, chiefly letters between the 
Porte and European Powers, more especially France. No date. 

E. J. W. G. 


Beg. : 


7. T. 8.‘14. 

Inshii luJ\. Models of letters, some of them by historical 
personages. E. J. W. G. 

8. F. 7. 20. 

Insha LILjI. Models of letters by Oqji-zado Nish^ji 

Mehemmed Efendi wfXJ' dj\j , in diwanl 

hand. * * E. J. W. G. 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 97<?. 


9. V. 7. 13. 

Ty^^o treatises on Insha Lilil, epistolary style, the first by Oqji- 
zdde, no author for the second. Undated. E. J. W. G. 

I. A duplicate copy of the last work. 

II. Beg. : 

10. T. 7. 17. 

Insha Lut, a collection of epistolary formulae : at the end are 
various arithmetical notations, the multiplication table, etc. ^ 

E. J. W. G. 


11. T. 7. 8. 

A book on Insha LUlJ, epistolary style : a page or two missing 
at the beginning : composed about 938 a.h. In diwani hand. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : J |».j juA jl ! \j y ^Lc-1 
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12. V. 8. 5. 

Forms of Address for the Sultan and other great personages. 
No author’s name or date. E. J. W. Ci. 

I. Heading : 

Beg. : 

m 

II. Heading : i'LaJj 

Beg. : (sic) 

13. T. 7. 12. 

A treatise on the organization, etc., of tlic Co3*ps of Jannisarics ; 
the author says ho is a member of the corps, but does not mention 
his name; he compiled the treatise during the reign of Sultan 
Ahmed, son of Sultan Mehemmed. Tlu're does not appear to be 
any title mentioned in the text ; but the words ^\j 
Kitab-i Qdnun-Name, ‘ the Book of the Canon (Code*),’ are written 
over the first page. Transcribed 9th Rebi‘'-iil-A'khir, 1087. 

E. J. W.^G. 

Beg.: Jou .... <dS 

Copyist : ^ 

• Cf. Vienna Cat., iii, 252/. 

14. T. 6. 0. II. 

A note on the rations provided at ceitain ‘ imiirets in Con- 
stantinople, drawn up by Mehemmed bin Husain for the Sultan 
(Mehemmed III), written by Mehemmed bin Husain, 952. Auto- 
graph of author ? E. Jf W. G. 

Beg. : j jlj, Jl-iw. ^ jJU- J,^ U.U, iijSjsr* \j 
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Rawzat-ul-Ezhax ve Leza’iz-ul-Esmar vUjS' 
by ‘Abd-ul-Meji(I of Siwas, a work on Ethics, transcribed by 
Ibrahim ibn Jihangir, 1045. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : 

16 . T. a. 5. 

Almanack for the year a.h. 1008. E. J. W. 6. 

Heading: zJLc j 

17. T. 3. 17. 

Almanack for a.h. 1066. E. J. W. G. 

Beg, : JL4^J!1 JL» iUli’ 

18. T. 5. 11. 

A medical work, apparently without title (although 
jJL is written on the flyleaf), by Sheref ud-Din ibn ‘AIi el- 
Mutatayyib , who was in charge of the hospital at 

Amasiya when Prince Bayezid (afterwards Sultan Bayezid IT) was 
governor there. This is a translation of a work written for 
Khwarazm Shah • Copied by Mustafa ibn Shir Merd, 

and dated 3rd Muharram, 901. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. ; jJU- J,^ As ^ ’•y , As- jL.fs.- 

Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., j). 124^/. 

19. T.*8. 15. 

Qaws-Name , a treatise on Archery. There are 

many lacunae in this volume, and some of the pages have been 
bound out of their place. The Qaws-Name is followed by some 
prayers. ‘ E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : LxJ 1 aXJ ^x.4»s)1 . . . , <0J\ 
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20. T. 8. 8. 

Turkish-French Vocabulary. No author’s name or date. 

E. J. w. a. 

21. T. 6. 4. 

<d!l Aaju Lughat-i NiVet-ullilh, a well-known Persian- 

Turkish Dictionary by Ni‘met-uUah. No date. E. J. W. (». 

Beg. : ^ b j ^ 

firit. Mus. Cat., p. 142A. 

22. T. 7. 10. 

Turkish commentary on the Pend-Name <ulj of the 

Persian poet ^Attiir by Shorn S'. Dated 1030. E. J. W. (r. 

The name of the commentary is <L«l) jljuc . 

Beg. : jSa ^ ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. \oAh, 


23. T. (>.«5. 

. Diwau-i jSTejati, the poems of J^ejati (flourished 
in the 15th century). E.^J. W. G. 

The Preface to the Divan begins ; 

aj\ 

* The Divan begins ; 

4JL0 ^ 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 17D^. 


24. V. 8. 22, 

Genjfne-i Baz poem by Yahya Bey (.1^ 

Dated 13th Jumada-ul-Akhir, 991. E. J. W. G, 
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Brit Mub, Cat, p. 18 U. 


25. V. 7. 15. 

Leyld and Me j nun, poem by Fuzuli ^y£z}, transcribed^ 28th 
Muharram, 1084. E. J. W. G. 

Heading : 4.— 

Beginning of Preface ; 

^j^\j a ILju j - ^ *^Lwuj ^ cl 

Poem begins: A-. 4 -s^l 

^5^1 v-^u 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 206^. 

, 26. T. 6. 8. 

Sheref-ul-Insan by Ldmi^i (It is an 

adaptation fi’om the treatise on the Dispute between Man and the 
Animals in the UJl Undated. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : <iljl ' 

l».j jJi 'As^lJ 

fXJs- 1 jjb * 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 226i. 


27. T. 7. 15. 

Wj *Ibret-Numd by Lami*i , transcribed 29th 

Sha'bdn, 1121. E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : ^ jj J^l ^yi, ^ 


Vienna Cat., iii, p. 301/. 
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28. T. 7. 19. 

^ J :f jLi*^ ^ “ The Golden 

and Open Door of Tonies — Turkish and Frankish,” a series of 
chapters on various subjects, with Latin translations of most. 

E. J. W. G. 

Beg. : r 

• 29. U. 7. 21. 

A vocabulaiy explaining in Turkish certain Arabic and Persian 
words that occur in official documents. It is entitled : 

Cl l** -I 

The vocabulary is followed by a table showing the numerals 
according to the notation called siyaep No author’s name 

or date. E. J. W. G. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 252/>. 

;50. T. 6. 9. 

A dicti(»nary explaining in Ottoman Turkish the Jaghtitay or 
Eastern Turkish words that occur in the Avorks of Mfr ‘Ali Shir 
Newdyi title, author’s name, or deSle. 

E.J.W. G. 

Beg. : J5! 

This is the work called the Abushka. 

Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 263r^ 

31. V. 7. 16. 

Dictionary of Jaghatay or Eastern Turkish explained in Ottoman 
Turkish. No author’s name. Copic'd by Ahmed bin ^Abdallah, 
994. E. J. W. G. 

The same work as the last, but Avanting the prologue. 

Beg.: . <dS 
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XXIII. 

THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF VAN. 

PVKT VII. 

PiY PIIOKESSOP A. JI. SVYCf: 

TN tho Journal of tlic Royal Asiatic S<)ci(‘ty, October, lSt)4, 
^ I showed that th(' Kelishiii inscription (N(>. Ivi) was 
a bilingual, the Assyrinn transcript of it- having been 
discovered by M. do JMorgaii, and I was thereby enabled 
to confirm some of my interpretations of Tannic words*and 
grammatical forms and to corrc'ct others. ^ly (‘onclusion 
was disputed by Drs. Belck, Tjeliniann, and Scln'il, but the 
question has now been decided in my favour. Ifi*. Tjeopold 
Messersehmidt, together with Dr. Dolek, has made fi careful 
examination of a cast of ]\I. de Morgan’s sque(‘/(‘ in the 
light of the fresh materials (>btained by l^rs. Delck and 
Lehmann in their scientific mission to Arnunia, and the 
result is to jjrove tliat the Tannic and Assyrian texts are 
close representatives one of the other. Tlic* rt‘\i.sed texts 
have been published by Drs. Delck and ]\It‘ss(‘r>climidt in 
Anntole I (1904), and Dr. Lehiuaiin lias written ujioii them 
in the Zeitachnft der DchUc/ich Morgvuhuidmdicn UcHeUachaft, 
Ivi, 4 (1904), pp. 825-829. 

The revision has introduced so many corrections and new 
readings into the published copies as to necessitate a fresh 
transliteration and translation of the inscription. This, 
accordingly, I proceed to give. 
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Assyrian Text. 

(1) [Ki-i ina pan] AN Khal-di-e ana ALU Mu-za-zir 

\Whon hcforo'\ Khaldh fo Muzazir 

[il-lik“U-ni] 

\Jia(i (jonp~\ 

(2) [y Is.pn.u.]i-ni JIAR f AN Rl-dur SAR rab-u 

\_THpu~\itiiH Hon of Snr-duyi.^, ihv r/vvai'Jxing, 

SAR. [daniiii S^VR kissutij 

the \ kimj, \tke huuj of m nil it udi 8 

(3) [SAR ilAT] Na-i-ri sa ALU Dhu-us-pa-an alu [ft] 
{the kin(f\ of Nairi^ of Dhmpau the city f\and^ 

(4) [y 3Ie-]nu-a TUR y Is-pu-u-i-ni mas-k[a-bi sa] 

tho, son of Ispuinis, a rest-house [a/*] 

(5) [abni us-]dhu-bu ana AN Khal-di-c ina cli 

{stone the jj\ made good; for Khaldis upon 

[sadi ?] 

{the moimfnins ?"] 

(6) [a-ni-]i-nu nistak-an dnp-pu ina pan mas-ka-[bi] 

' we set up ; a tablet before the rest-hotm 

(7) [y Is.]i)u>u-i.ni MAR y AN RI-[dar] 

[Xs-]^j;//a/6‘ son of Sar-{duris] 

(8) [na-si] til-li damqute bi-bu damqu na-si 
{has ralscdY, shields beaufifaly a door beautiful he has raised ; 

(9) . . [rab y]u-MES-ni sa eri na-si ummar eri 

great {?) . . . of bronze he has brought ; aboxolofbronze 
na-si ... 

he has brought ; . . . 

(10) . . bi-bu ma-h-du-tu tu-ru istakan ina mas- 
. . doors numerous {and) strong he has setup) in the 

ka-[bi] 
rest-house ; 

(11) [babani]-MES sa AJN Khal-di-e i-nam-din ana 

{the gatels of of Khaldis he gives to 

AN Khal-di.[ei 

Khaldis ; 
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(12) [a-na m-is]bu-ut TI-LA-su na-si MCXII 
[/();• the Hat ifi\ faction of his l[fe he has brought 1112 
‘ GUD-3IES ' . 


oxeUy 

(13) [IXMJCXX {sic) LU-BIR-a-MES 

[9] 120 sucklings 

pa-as-ru XMIICIVCXC 
• gearlings {and) 12400 

(14) [LU-]BIli-GAL-MES e-qu-ie ki-i 

• sheep sacred when 

Khal-di-[e] 

Khaldis 


iiumcTii-MES- 
{and) lambs 


inii pan AN 
before 


(15) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir allik-an-ni f Is-pu-i-ni MAll 

[tol Mnzazir I had gon(\ {I)Is])uiHi^ son 

y AN Ill-[dur] 
of Sar[(liiris~\ 

(16) [SAR rab-]ii SAIl dan-nu SAR kissati 

the [f/reat kingl, the powerful king ^ the king of mult it udes, 
SAR MAT Na-i-ri sa ALU l)hu-us-pa-[an alu] 
the king of Nairi^ of of Dhuspa \_thc 

(17) [ana pa?-]ni-pa (?)-ni AN Khal-di-c an-ni-u . . . 

[ for the~\ mercfpseat {?) of Khaldis this [chaper\ 

(18) [ilani ? u] an-iia-te MA-KA-MES ina eli 

[of the gods? and~\ these . . . s }q) 0 n 

•GIR (?) . . 
the jniss {?) 

j(19) [ina pa-]an babani sa AN Klial-di-o tam-[sil] 
[bef^ore the gates of of Khaldis like 

(20) [an-]na-tc ina ALU Mu-za-zir istu lib-bi babani 

those in Muzazir from within the gates 

(21) [sa] AN Khal-di-c bi-bu ki-i pa-as-ri ILI-u (?) 
[o/*] Khaldis a door like a yearling I lifted up. 

(22) [nia8ma8?]-si i-du-nu KA-MES ki-i iiia pa-an 
The augurs {?) uttered words ^ when before 

AN Khal-di-[c] 

Khaldis 
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(23) [ana] ALU Mu-za-zir il-lik-u-ni [a-khu-mes] 

[/o] M/fzazir had gone [together] 

(24) [f] Is-pu-u-i-ni MAE f AN EI-[dur] 

Isjniinis son of 

(20) [y] Me-im-a TUE J Is-pu-u-[i-ni] 

[and^ son oflspuinis; 

(26) [a-]iui o-(ju-io yu-sa-li-ku bi-bu sa AN 

for consirralion they set apart the doors of - 

K ha hi is ; 

(27) ma-a sa bi-bu istu lib-bi baba[ni] 

[theg] said t has : Whoever the door from within the gate[s^ 

(25) [sa] AN Khal-cli-c ILI-u [sa] 

[of ] Khaldis shall take awaijy [whoever] 

(29) [u-iia] qi-li-li tsi-li-sii iddin sum 

[/a] the frieze [?) of its frame {?) shall give the name 

mcMii-iDo-ni 

of another, 

(30) [u iq-jta-pi ki-i ILI-u [bi-bu] 

'[and shall] assert that he has raised [the door] ; 

(31) [zik-ri-ya ?] yu-pa-za-ar iiia abiii li-tc-[e-su] 

[mg muiie /] slatll hide, on the stone [his own] deeds 

(32) [i-iiam-](li-nu sa iiia lib-bi uli ALU Mu-za-zir 

[shall] set; wlawrer within the citg, the eitg of Muzazir, 

(33) [jm-st'-ji-si-ino ki-i bi-[bii] 

shall cause to hear that the door 

(34) [ul-tu] lib-bi babcuii sa AN Klial-di-[e] 

[from] within the gates of Khaldis 

(35) [is-da-a ?-]iii-is ILI-ni SUM-MU 

[fro)n the fuundations{?)] he has erected, the gift 

[of sacrifees to] 

(36) [AN Khal-]di-c MU-su ina eli ki-lu-di yu-[kin] 

Khaldis as his own gift upon the altar shall[place ] ; 

(37) [sa dup-pu] an-ni-tu i-da-h-ib u-[lu-u] 
[whoever] this [tablet] shall appropriate or 
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(38) [sa ina] lib-bi mas-ka-bi an-ni-[u] 

\what (is)] icithxn this red-hoxisv 

(39) [i-kha-ab-]bu-u-»i sii a-na mo-iii-me-ni i-qa-[ab-bi] 
shall coxiceal ; xchoever to another shall saf/ : 

(40) [an-na-]a tas-kin AN Khal-di-e AN [IM] 

[this] you have made ; Khaldis^ Tcishas 

(41) [AN UT] AN-MES-ni sa ALU ]\Iu-za-[zir] 

^and the 8an~(jod\ the (jods of Muzazir 

(42) [iiiqe?-su] ina eli ki-ri (r)-e (i') la yii-[ki-nu] 

l^his sacrifices'] upon the altar (?) shall not set. 


Vanntc Text. 


(1) [I-u] AN Al-fli-ka-i Ar-di-ni-di] 

\_When] before Khaldis \to the city of A rd inis] 

(2) [nu-na-li(?) f Isjqju-u-Lni-ni f AN ]tT-[du-ri-o-kho] 

\_had gone ls]pnlnis soil of 8ar-\(laris] 

(3) [erila taraio crila] MAT Su-i‘a-a-u-(‘ orila 

\the powerful li lug, the king] of the work f the* king 

MAT Bi-a-i-[na-u-c] 
of JSiai[nas], 

(4) [a-lu-]si ALU T)lui-iis-pa.-u ALU y jMo-iiii-[u-a-iii] 


[^divelliug] in Bhuspas the city, (and) Menuas 

(5) [y Is-pu-Ju-i-ni-khe ya-ra-ni ABNI-di is-[ti-i-tii] 


son of Isjminis, a rest-house of stone they [^xnarked out] 


• (0) [AN Al-]di-C' tar (?)-a-i nu-u-a-di 

\Jbr Khal]dis the poiverful (?) oxt the mountain (?) 
te-ru-[u-tu ?] 

[they (?)] set up ; 

(7) [duppa ya-ra-]ka-a-i y Is-pii-u-i-ni-[c-8] 

[a tablet] before \the rest-place] 

(8) [y AN RI-]dur-klii-iii-s na-kbu-ni u-ri-is (I') . . 

[son of Sar]-diirls has taken ; shields 

(9) [ga]-zii-li ni-ri-bi ga-zu-li na-khu-[ni-e] 

beautiful (and) a door beautiful [he has] taken 
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(10) . . . -u-MES ERU 

. . . gfdronse 

ERU na-khu-ni 

of bronze he has taken ; 


na-khu-ni 
he has taken ; 
. du . 


sa-n 
a bou 


(11) [. . -]ni ni-[ri-]bi tar-a-a-e a-da-a (P}-ni (P 
. . . doors strong {and) numerous 

{12) [te-]ru-ni AN Al-di-na BAB a-ru-ni AN Al-[di-e] 
he has set up ; the gate of Khaldis he gives to Khal{dis] ; 
{13) [c-ii-]ri-i BAB ul-gu-si-a-ni c-[di-ni] 
[to the'] lord of the gate [ for the] sake of {his) l^e 

(14) [iia-k)ni-]ni ^fOXII GUD-MES IXMXX 

he [ha!^ ^>rof/ght] 1112 o:ven, 9020 

LTT-BiR-ii.[iii-MES] 
sucklings 


(15) [LU-JARDU-MES e-gu-ni-khc X:\riIMIVCXC 

{and) lambs yearlings^ {and) 12490 

(16) [LU-JBTR.GAL.MES at-qii-na-ni i-u 

sheep sacred. When 

AN Al-di-ka-[a-i] 

" before Khaldis 


(17) [ALU] Ar-di-iii-di iiu-iia-bi y Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni 

to the city of Ard inis I tvent belonging to Ispuinis 

(18) [J AN RI-]du-ri-e-khc crila DAN-NU crila 

son of [Sar~] dun's, the p) 0 \cerfiil king, the king 

MAT Su-ra-a-u-[c] 
o f the ivorld, 

(19) [erila MAT] Bi-a-i-na-a-o u-lu-si • 

[the king of] Biainas, duelling in 

ALU I)hu-u8-pa-a ALU 
Dhnsjxis the city, 

(20) [AN Al-]di-ni-ni us-gi-ni i-na-ni bur-ga-na-ni 

of Khaldis for the mercy -seat {'f) this chapel 


(21) i-na-ni-i 
{and) these 

(22) [aP-]ri-e-di 
in the pass {?) 


us- la-a-ni zu-u-si-ni-li 

. . . belonging to the temple, 

AN Al-di-na BAB te-ra-a-i-ni-li (?) 
the Khaldis-gate having been set up 
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(23) . . . -i ALU Ar-di-ni AN Al-di-na-ni [BAB-MES] 

[like] of Ardinis the Khaldis \_gatea^, 

(24) [ni-]ri-bi e-igu-ru-khu kha-i-ni kha-u-[bi] 

the door with a yearling^ a taking [7] took, 

(25) [MA8?a-]Ii i-u i-u AN Khal-di-ka-[a-i] 

[The ai^giir ? ap’\oke thus, ichen before Khaldis 

(26) [ALU Ar-]di-iii-di nu-na-a-li ] Is-pu-u-i-[ni] 

^0 [Ar'idinis had gone Ispninis 

(27^ [y AN RI-]dur-c-khc y Me-im-a y Is-pu-u-i-m-[e-khe] 
son of [Sar-'\diiris {and) Menuas [sow] of Ispninis; 

(28) . . -di-tu AN Khal-di-c ni-ri-bi ti-j'a-i-tu 

they [consecrated'] of Khaldis the door ; they said : 

a-[lu-s] 

Who[ei^er] 

(29) ni-ri-be AN Klial-di-na-ni BAB kha-u-li-i-e 

the door of the Khaldis gate shall take, 

[the frieze] 

(30) . . -li-ni a-lu-s a-i-ni-c i-ii-li 

[of its frame] whoever for another shall claim {saying) : 
‘[i-ni-li?] 


(31) [AN Khab]di-is o-ya-me * du-li-c [a-lu-s] 

[^I{hal]dis to himself gives; [whoever] 

(32) . . . -li-i-ni a-lu-si i-na-a-ni . . . 

. . , dwelling in the city 

433) . . . -ta-ni ALU Ar-di-ni ALU klia-su-li-[i-e] 

. . . the city of Ardinis shall cause to hear 

(34) [ni-ri-bi] AN Khal-di-ni BAB a-i-sc-c-i 

{that) [the door] of the gate of Khaldis to the foundations 

kha-[u-li] 
he has taken ; 

(35) [a-lu-s] du-li-e me ku-u-i AN Klial-[di-e] 

[^tvhoever] shall assign to his own account Khaldis" s 

(36) [zi-il-]bi qi-u-ra-a-e-di ku-lu-di-i-[e] 

[sacrifice] s * on the platform of the altar ; 
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(37) [a-lu-]8 DT7P-TE-i-ni ^u-u-i-du-li-i-e . . . 

[nVioer]^r the tnhlef shall appropriate ; \jchat /s] 
(Ji8) . . . -ni a-lu-8 ip-khii-H-i-e a-lu-s 

[jnthis rest-^^Iace) tehoerer shall eoneeal ; n'hoever 

a-[i-ni-e] 
to a\^nother~\ 

(89) flu-li-i-e ti-i-ii-li-i-e u-[li-e] 

[//] HhaUas>ii(jii{aial) shall pretend {it belongs) to an\^ther'] 
(40) [tu-ii“]ri-i AN Khal-di-is AN IM-s AN UT-.s 
l^per^^son ; Khaldix, Teishas {and) Ardinis, 

AN-MES-s 
the gods 

f41) [ALTT] Ar-di-iii-ni na IMII zi-il-bi qi-ra-e-di 
of Ard'mis shall not grant saerifiees on the platform 

kii-lu-di-[e] 
of the altar. 


Assyrian Text. 

(4 ) The filial syllable of washabl is preserved in 1. 38. The 
root is nacr. a rest-house on the pass seems to be 
meant, similar to the posting inns established by the 
Egyptian king Thotlimes III in the Lebanon. 

(5) The Vannic ecjuivalent of . -dlitifm signifies ^ to 
delimitate’; perhajis [sn-'\dlta~ha would be the better 
reading here. 

(S) Td-lti sometimes has the deterininativt* of ^ leather^ 
before it. In a hitter qiiot(*(t by Dditzsch horses are 
also described Avith tilll of silver. The word was 
used ideogi’aphically in Tannic (Sa\ ce, Iviii, 5, where 
we should^ read LU AN Khaldinanc BAB LU AN 
KhahUnaue TIL-LI-ME8, ‘ a sheep for the Khaldis 
gate, a sheep for the Khaldis shields’). We know 
from Sargon’s picture of the temple of Khaldis at 
Muzazir that shields were hung up on cither side 
of the entrance to a Vannic sanctuary, and some of 
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the sacred bronze shields dedicated by BiiiSas ‘to (he 
temple at Toprak Kaleh are now in the British 
Museum. 

(8, 9) NasUy with its ideograph ILI, means ‘ to lift/ 

* remove/ ‘ take/ ‘ bring/ ‘ dedicate.’ The Vannic 
equivalents are nakhu and khau^ which in the 
historical inscriptions are used in the sense of 
‘bringing away’ and ‘conquering/ i.e. ‘taking.’ 
Cf. the double sense of the English ‘ lift.’ 

(10) The hihu was ‘the small door’ or ‘wicket’ in the 
larger gate, such as is still usual in the East and in 
the Oxford and Cambridge colleges. Biha in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets is not a mistake as I supposed 
in 1894. 

(13) Pasru signifies ‘scattered grain’ (Sum. 8e-burra) and 

comes from joasdrw, ‘ to loosen.’ Hence immeru pasru 
will be a lamb that is no longer a suckling and can 
run loose. 

(14) Since the Vannic equivalent of eqiiU is atqana-niy which 

has the same origin as atqana-diini, ‘ he consecrated/ 
and atqan^.-iiy ‘priests/ the Assyrian word must 
signify ‘ sacred ’ or ‘ consecrated.’ 

(17) I would iAsiiitiiy panipani with pa-an-pa-an {^parakku, 

‘ mercy-seat/ W.A.I., ii, 35. • 15). Cf. meni-meniy 
1. 39 below. 

(18) MA-KA-MES is composed of the two ideographs MA, 

‘dwelling,’ and KA, ‘word/ so it might mean 
‘ prayer - chambers.’ GIR is padamt and iirkhu, 
’ ‘a road.’ 

(19) Messerschmidt and Belck give mat instead of taniy 

which is the more probable reading. 

(21) What is meant by the final words of this line I fail to 

see. Nasii cannot signify ‘ to dedicate,’ since the 
Vannic equivalent is khau. See note on the Vannic 
version. 

(22) The traces of the first character in the line seem to be 

those of mas-mas. Idunu is for the usual tdduni 
from nadu. 
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(26) As equte is literally * sacred things/ hihu is probably 
intended to be plural. 

Yusaliku is for yustaliqu. Saldqu is literally ‘ to cut ofiE.’ 

(29) Qilili is the kilili of Nebuchadrezzar, which Delitzsch 

renders ^ band ’ or ‘ frieze.* The word signifies a 
border running round the outside of a building. 

Tsih corresponds with the Heb. 2 Kings xxiii, 17 ; 
Ezek. xxxix, 15. 

(30) Iqtapi for iqtahu 

(33) Ymemme for yu^ewne. 

(36) Kiludi, ‘ altar/ is cither borrowed from the Vannic 

knhidi (elsewhere 'vmtten qu/di), or kuhidi is borrowed 
from it. For the interpretation of the line see note 
on the Vannic text. 

(37) I made uMdb ^ he destroyed * ; Professor Lehmann 

would translate it ^ he carried away * ; but the Vannic 
equivalent shows that the word really means ‘to 
appropriate,* ‘capture.* 

(39) Meni-meni, usually written umnmeni, is the fuller form, 

like pani-panl^ 1. 17 above. 

(40) Taskin ought to be taskun. The text is throughout in 

the Assyrian of a foreigner. 

(42) Kirn is ‘ garden * in Assyrian ; what is needed here is 
a TVord signifying ‘altar.* We should probably read 
ki-ln-di. 


Vannic Text. 

By the help of the Assyrian transcript I have alreadj^, 
in 1894, indicated the significations of the Vannic 
iUf nuna-Uy gazuUy and the grammatical suffix -kaiy 
and in 1901 (J.R.A.S., p. 655) I have pointed out 
that nirihiy ‘ entrance,* ‘ door/ is a loan-word from 
Assyrian. 

The sense of the passage is : When Ispuinis and 
Menuas were on the march to Muzazir, they built 
a rest-house for travellers on the summit of the 
Kelishin pass, erecting a stela in tront of it. On 
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a subsequent occasion, when Ispuinis alone was 
campaigning in the district, he consecrated the rest- 
house, hanging shields on the walls, dragging doors 
up from the valley, and furnishing the shrine with 
a bronze bowl. Perhaps nuna-li in line 2 should be 
nuna^tu, 

(3) Suras, ‘ the world,’ is derived, not from su, ‘ to make,’ 

but from su, ‘ many,’ ‘ much,’ whi(;h we have in 
ehani-di snyai-di, ‘in many lands’ (Sayce, Ixiii, 10), 
, and su-khe, which signifies ‘ many,’ not ‘ artificial.’ 
Saras thus corresponds exactly with the AssjTian 
Idssati} 

(4) Ahi’Si is here and in 1. 19 the equivalent of the 

Assyrian sa, ‘ of ’ ; in 1. 32 of inn Uhhi, ‘ within.’ It 
means ‘ a citizen,’ and is, I believe, a derivative in 
from the borrowed Assyrian alu. 

{b) Professor Lehmann has shown that besides the pro- 
nominal Isfi-ni, isti-di, there was a verb isti signifying 
‘ to mark out,’ ‘ delimitate.’ It appears to have been 
an abbreviated form of oisti, which is found in the 
inscription of Sigdeh (Lehmann, Z.D.M.Gr., 4viii, 

p. 818). 

Dr. Belck has given a list of examples of a 3rd person 
plural termination of the verb in ~tu, wMch he and 
Professor Lehmann have discovered in the inscriptions. 
••This explains the variant te-ir-tn, i.e. ter-tn, for teru-ni 
in Sayce, v, 34, ^they set up,’ the nominative being 


^ Sti^i^ni in Ixxix, IG, is the Srd pers, of the verb .vm, ‘to make,’ and has 
nothing to do with sh, ‘ many.’ In tins passage the squeeze shows that the 
word following the determinative of ‘bronze’ is really dn-di~e^ which must 
therefore he the Vannic name of that metal. The word preceding the 
determinative is rfi-ri, the <lerivativc of which, diri-nts, denotes a class of 
workmen (‘smiths’ r’) in the To])rak Kuleh tablet (1. 8). The wiiole passa^, 
consequently, may be: D.P. TIJR-MES-m-# u-ru-h-ni stt-i-ni DjP. 

TUR-«e {i?-']bt-ra di-ri ERU du-dt-e tc-ra-gx, ‘some of the citizens (?) have 
made the seed-plot for the citizens with picks of copper, iron, (and) bronze.* In 
this case dirx will he ‘iron.’ I think that tm'agx signifies ‘with picks’ or 
‘ chisels.’ In 1. 31 the sense may he ‘ making a way for the water with picks.’ 
The passage translatkl above might conceivably be rendered ; ‘ Who of poster!^ 
will make a (similar) seed-plot for posterity,’ etc., but the use of the ideographic 
‘sons’ in 1. 11 of th^ inscription seems to oblige us to refer the expression to 
‘ the sons of Tosp.’ 
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' Ispuinis and Menuas/ It is possible that we have 
another instance of the termination in khai-tu^ xxxii, 
4, ^ the soldiers having collected [their arms P] over- 
mastered (?) the city of Snrisilis/ 

(8) Since mkhu in the historical inscriptions means *to 
take/ the verb here probably refers to carrying the 
stela up from the valley. 

Initial kh is dropped in this inscription (in Khaldk and 
khatqamni) ; it is therefore possible that urk . . . 

‘shields/ is the khuris ... of Sayce, Ixxix, 2{?. 

(12) The bilingual shows that aru signifies ‘to give/ not 

‘to bring.’ 

(13) The signification of ulgtisiani has at last been cleared 

up by this bilingual as well as by the bilingual 
inscription of Topzawa. Hence in Sayce, Ixxx, 4-7, 
we should translate: ma-ni-ni AN Khaldi-ni bedi-ni 
Menua Isjmine-khi-ne Invsj'iua Menna-khi-ne uigus 
pitBus aUuke, ‘ from all their Khaldis-gods to Menuas, 
son of I., and Inuspuas, son of M., life, joy, strength ! ^ 
Alsuise is plural, and the meaning of pifsus is given 
« in the Topzawa bilingual. 

(14) It is difiicult to believe that the animals were driven 

up to the summit of the pass. It is more probable 
that they were given to the mother sanctuary in 
Muzazir. Aldina BAB is literally ‘ gate of the land 
of Khaldis,’ and consequently must be a* term 
metaphorically applied to the pass itself. 

(17) The form lapuini-ni explains the forms in -w? after the 
1st person of the verb in the historical inscriptions.® 
While the nominative in -s preceded the verb, it was 
changed into the objective case in -ni (probably 
pronounced -w) when it followed the verb. 

(20, 21) TlBgi-ni corresponds with panipani, and mld-ni with 
MA-KA-MES. Inani here is evidently the equivalent 
of anniu and ann&Uy and is a lengthened form of the 
demonstrative iniy and therefore unconnected with 
inaniy ‘ city,’ which we find in 1. 32. Apparently the 
difference between the two was that*in the pronoun 
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the second syllable was short, in the word for ^ city * 
it was long. There is no longer any difficulty, 
accordingly, in the translation of the formula in 
the historical inscriptions of Argistis : EJialdia istini 
maiii~li arniusini-li suiini sale zadiihi, ‘for the people 
of Khaldis that is here these achievements in one 
year I performed.’ 

Zmini-li^ the translation of which is given in the 
bilingual inscription of Topzawa, is the mki of Sayce, 
, Iviii, 2. Perhaps the Vannic word for ‘god’ was 
zw, or ku-u signifying ‘divine.’ The word is 
found in Ixxix, 23, where the reading is : 
zu-ii-se, ‘with the gods’ (P). 

(24) All the sense I can extract out of this line is that the 
king took the door and carried it up the mountain 
as easily as he would have carried a lamb. KhaUni, 
however, may not be from hhany ‘ to take,’ ‘ carry 
captive,’ but be comiected with khaUtii^ xxxii, 4, for 
which see note on line 5 above. 

(26, 27) We should notice that the objective case of Ispuinis 
and Menms is not used here ; hence it is probable that 
in line 1 niim-tu should be read ; see note on line 17. 

(28) Ti-yaiy lengthened form of tiy as m-yai is of sw in 

Ixiii, 10. 

(29) The meaning of ainei is settled by the Assyrian menu 
• meni. Ti has probably been omitted by the engraver 

before iu4i. 

(31) In eya-me^ me is the dative of the 3rd pers. pron., and 

^ eya is the ea-i, ‘ whether — or,’ of Ixxxyi, 40, 41 ; 
hence the word seems to signify ‘ to himself.’ 

(34) An inscription discovered by Professor Lehmann 
(Z.D.M.G-., Iviii, p. 841) makes it clear that aisei 
must mean ‘foundations.’ Here we have i-nu-kue 
E-GAL-« e-ha ALU-MES a4i4i i-nu-ki-e . . . 
i-nu-ki-e E-GAL a-hi-li~du-iuhi-e me-i a-i-ee-e-i^ 
‘utterly the palaces as well as all the cities, utterly 
the . . . , utterly the palace I burned to its 

foundations.’ 
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(35, 36) In the Topzawa bilingual (1. 30) zieJ- Jubi must 
signify either ‘I prayed' cir ‘I sacrifiecd/ The 
Assyrian equivalent is [/]«n/ 7.‘, ihat is, fu-fsik or /?/- 
esiky from the root of whieh comes /niakkif, ‘ a sacrifice * 
(see Delitzsch), and perhaps also iihikkiiy ^ sanctuary/ 
From zich by means of tlie locative suffix, is formed 
ziel-di, Tchich we have in Sayce, lix, 11, 
ni-ni zicMie fisnif, ^ flesh for the sacrificial ^Itar 
of the Khaldises/ as well as in barzani zieldi, 
'a chapel-altar/ In zil-hiy hi is the plural suffix, sso 
that the word signifies ‘ sacrifices/ The object 
‘upon’ which sacrifices are placed must be an altar. 
This fixes the meaning of kiludi and kuhuU, Else- 
where wliere the phrase occurs kuludi is written 
quhdi ; qiura qxd-di (Sayee, lix, 6), qiixrd-ni quUdi-m 
(Ixxvii, 6). Quldl is found alone in Ixxix, (>, qnhU\^nr\ 
[i^nii D.P. Binina-8€ paUa eha AN-MES-s^ guni 
stilhnaiui, ‘the iirea of an altar, for a ... to the 
Biainians and for (daily) sacrifices to the gods’; 
Ixxix, 14, gxini qi(Idl-\_di isnlimfniUy ‘sacrifices on 

• the altar.’ Qiura-ui al^o occurs alone (Ixxxvi, 7), 
and in Ixxxvi, 40, we have mci zil-hi qiurai~diy ‘his 
sacrifices on the (altar-)platform.’ I render qinm by 
‘ platform,’ since it corres]K>nds with the Assyrian 
eliy ‘ u]X)n,’ and must therefore b(‘ either i)art of the 
altar or the ground on which the altar stodQ. It 
cannot be the fir^t as it is used alone, and it will 
tliei-efore be the kIsaUti or ‘ altar-platform ’ of the 
Assyrians, as oj)posed to the kigaUxt or ‘ temple-* 
platform.’ QiiM^a is a derivative in -ra (like sn-ras) 
from the preiDosition qiii (Ix, 5, Uune^U meie-li qiu, 
which I would now translate ‘ on the bank of 
a canal’). 

Kni is found in the compound ku-mi-niy ‘ he caused to 
be built’ or ‘erected’ (Ixv, G). 

(41) Na would therefore ajjj^ear to be the Vannic negative. 

‘ Prayers ’ instead of ‘ sacrifices ’ would seem more 
natural here, at least to the modem mind. 
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In 1894 I pointed out that Ardinis, * the city of the Sun- 
god/ is the Vannic name of the city which was called 
Muza-zir, *the placq^, whence the serpent issues/ by the 
Assyrians. The inscription fixes the position of the city, 
now Shkenna near the Topzawa-Chai. 

The Bilingual Inscription of Topzawa. 

This was discovered by Dr. Bclck and Professor Lehmann, 
and copied and re-copied by them in 1899. It is engraved 
on*a stela near Sidikan. Professor Lehmann has published 
11. 9-28 of the Assyrian text and 11. 9-32 of the Vannic text 
in the ZeiUchrift d, DeiiUchen Morgenldndkchen Ge&elhchaft^ 
Iviii, pp. 834-5. Of this I offer the following translation : — 


Assyrian Text. 

(9) . . -e-qi (?) lu u ta (?) . . an a yu-bi-lu-u-ni 
... ... ... they had brought ; 

(10) te-ir-du [tsab-]MES ana [ALU] Mu-za-[zir] . . . 

marched the troopa to the city of Mazazir •. . . 

(11) y Ur-za-na SAR pukh-ru iiui bit-ili ina 
Ur-za-na king of mullitudes into the temple into 

pani-ya c-li-[nia] 

my premnee came, \_and^ 

(12) [a-]di MAT As-sur tsab-MES AN Khal-di-a 
^anlfar as Assyria the soldiers Khaldi 

, bil IK-MES su-til LU-t[u] 

the lord of existences []) caused to ascend ; they took 

(13) [kurun-]ni.MES ina lib-[bi-]su DU-[ku] 

the wine there. Had gone 

y Ur-za-na-a zu-qu-ti 

TTrzana {and) the infantry 

(14) e-mu-qi y Ur-za-na-a ana se-qi ka-ya-na-a 
the forces of Urzana to render homage 

(15) i-na bi-it AN Khal-di-a ana-ku y Ru-^-se 

in the temple of Khaldi, I 
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(16) a-di sa-di-e MAT As-sur-KI . . • a-ta-la-ka 

as far 08 the mountains of Assyria . . . marched. 

(17) [di-Jik-tam [KAK] f Ur-za-im-a ina qa-ti LU 
\^A sl(]L\ughter \Imade\. JJrzana hy the hand I took; 

(18) [al-]ti-h-su ina mas-ka-ni A ana 

[J] took charge of him in (his) place and to 

sarru-ti astak-an 

the sovereignty raised (him). 

(19) [XV] yu-me-MES ina lib-bi ALTT Mu-za-cir 

[15] days within Miizazir 

a-tu-[sub] 

1 remained; 

(20) niqfi-MES pa-ni tap-pu-tu ALU Mu-za-zir 
sacrifices before the community of Miizazir 

a-ti-(ii-[in] 

I offered; 

(21) [ana] D.P. nisi-MES ina libbi ALU Mu-za-zir 

w the men within Muzazir 

« a-di [tsab-MES ? aq-bi] 

together with \the soldiers ? I proclaimed] 

(22) [ba-]a-na ina yu-me a-na nap-tan e-ru-bu 

a festival; daily to the feast they went. 

ana-ku f Ru-[8a-se] ^ 

I Busas 

(23) [ina] pani sa AN Khal-di-a D.P. reu 

[in] the sight of Khaldi a shepherdf 

ki-e-nu [sa nisi-MES] 

faithful [of mankind] 

(24) ana-ku AN Khal-di-a bit qa-as-§i-pu 
(am) I; may Khaldi^ the temple making holy^ 

lut-ma-a-[to-ni] 
decree [to me] 

(25) [tu-]qu-un-tu AN Khal-di-a li-tu da-[na-nu] 

victory; may Khaldi strength po[wer] 
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^26) [inil-]ka-tu liddin-na ina lib-bi sanati-ya 
(and) \king]8hip give. In the midst of my years 
[ana] MAT Urdhu ir-ti-[(ii] 

\to'] Ararat I marched^ 

{27) [lu-]u-si-ik ilani liddin-nu-ni ynme sa 

[^then'l I sacrificed, ^(^y the gods grant days of 
kbiduti 
^ joy 

(28) [ana bit]-ili eli yiinie sa kha-du-ti 

* [^to the tem']ple more than (former) days of rejoicing ! 

Vanntc Text. 

(9) si(?)-e-i-si ALU Ar-di-ni-di kha-baJa-a- . . 

. . . in Ardinis . . . 

(10) [AN Khal-]di-8 ti-a-khi-i-e-s su-si-ni-c sa-li-[e] 

[Khar\dis . , -ing one year 

(11) . . . -a-se NISU-[MES]-s(e) ALU Ar-di-ni 

. . . ( for ?) the meUy of Ardinis 

(12) [u-]la-di te-ru-ni DU T Ur-za-na-s 

\in the] midst y set up. Came Urzanas 

BIT-PAIlA-[di] 

[into] the shrine 

(13) [L-]u.ki ma-a NISU TSAB GIS-BAN 

\he]fore me ; the arch€r(s) 

^ MAT AS-SUR-ni-e-di AN Khal-di-s 
in Assyria Khaldis 

(14) . . . -me (?)-e a-ru-ni a-sa-di KURUN-tsi 

tomy(?) . . . gave; there wine 

za-du-u-[ni] 

[they] were snaking. 

<16) [us-]ta.di MAT AS-SUR-ni-e-di AMIL a-^i-MES 
On (my) march to Assyria the infantry ^ 

a-li-e 
who 
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(16) za (P) sag (?) ru a ri [iia-]ku-ri gu-nu-si-ni-[ni} 

not render] the homage of servants 

(17) [AN Khal-]di-ni-ni zu-u-si-i-ni u-la-a-di-[e] 

of the \_Khal]dians^ temple in the midst 

(18) [ku-]ri-e-da za-as-gu-u-bi f Ur-za-na-ni 

(and) tribute y I slew. Urzanas 

(19) [pa-ri] ALU Ar-di-ni-i pa-ru-u-bi a-u-du-i-[eP] 

\out of] Ardinis I took with the^hand. 

(20) [ma-ni] ha-al-du-bi tc-ru-u-bi ma-ni-ni e-si-[^ni] 

\_Hm] I brought hack ; 1 set ttp his rule 

(21) [i?.]iia(P).ni XV YU-ME ALU Ar-di-ni 

over the city (?) ; 15 datjs of Ardinis 

iTia-nu-di a-li-c 

in the coiamimity sacrifice 

(22) [i-u] za-du-u-bi KAL ALU Ar-di-ni-L‘ 

I had performed the whole to Ardinis 

I gave; 

(23) [ALU Ar-di-ni-c-Jdi-c YU-ME su-i-ni-ni a-si-khi-ni 

• in [-^l>Y/5i/tS*] many days a feast 

a.s-du-[bi] 

[7] celebrated 

(24) . . . AMIL-[se]-e is-te-di f Eu-sa-ni 

\_for] . the men in that place belonging to Itusas^ 

AN Khal.di.c-[i] 
of the Khaldian 

(25) [MAT-Jna AMIL si-e mu-tsi AMIL UN-MES-u-^ 

land the shepherd faithful of mankind. 

AN Khal-di-[e] 

To Khaldis 

(26) [zu-]u-si-ni a-se-c gu-nu-s(c) u-i gu-nu-u-[sa] 

for the temple house conquest and pow\er] 

(27) . . . -[di ya-bi a-m-me-e AN Elial-di-i-s 

. . . I prayed: may Khaldis give 

(28) [a-Jse-e ar-di-s(e) pi-tsu-u-s(e) su-iSi-na MU me- . . 

to the house gifts of joy. One year af\ter'\ 
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(29) [MU]-e i-ni-li nu-ul-du-\i-li MAT IiU-lu-i-ni-[di] 

that on retnrnlng [^o] Lnlm 

(30) zi-el-du-bi ar-tu-mc AN-MES-s pi-tsu-u-[8e3 


I sacrificed : may the gods give 

(31) [a-]si-li YU-ME-MES-di pi-tsii-si-ni 

to the house among days of joy 

is-tu-[bi-ni] 
the preceding 

(32) [ha ?-]a-li c-di-ni sal-mal-khi-ni 
for the sake of the sacrifices {?). The frontier 


Joy 
e-ti-bi 
more than 


kha-ra-iii 
7'oad (?) 


te-ra-gi 
^eith picks (?). 


Assyrian Tkxi'. 

The two versions do not agree so closely togc'lher as in 
the case of the Kelishiii inscription, and tluar author had 
less knowledge of Assyrian than the (*arlier scribe. 

(10) Terdn would signify ‘ they niarclu‘d down ’ if it is 
Assyrian. But in view of the Yannic text it is rery 
possibly the Vauiiic ter-tn, ‘they set up,* which is 
found in Sayce, v, 34, where the variant text has 
teni-nL 

(12) Sti~til is a more probable truiisl iteration than sii-ziZy 
'' settled.* The last character but one in the line in 
Professor Lehmann’s copy looks more like kii than 
In, but kii would give no sense. As the ideogra})!! 
* in the next line denotes ‘ vines * {karani) as well as 
‘ wine,* we should expect a verb like ‘ they planted.* 
(17) The soldiers were slain who, instead of rendering 
homage with Urzana and their comrades, had fled to 
Assyria, and there, apparently, were massacred while 
drunk with wine. 

(19) According to Professor Lehmann the inscription has 
the character sw/r, which he thinks may be used for 
sub : it is more probably either an engraver’s error 
or a mistake in the reading for 
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(22) Similarly we find yuma han& for * holiday * in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablets. 

(24) Qaa&ipu for kailpu from which has nothing to 

do with ‘ a funeral feast.* In the Gilgames Epic 
ihsupu kmapa is ‘ they made holiday/ i.e. rested. 


Vanmc: Texi'. 

•< 

(12) The signification of ula-di is given by its Assyrian 

equivalent in line 17. # 

(13) For hi (i) it Jit sec J.R.A.S., October, 1894, p. 703. 

That md is the oblique case of ies, *1,* is new. The 
oblique case of the possessive is found in a tablet 
discovered by the German excavators at Toprak 
Kaleh and published by Professor Lehmann, which 
begins : alntJii-tmt, ‘ to my lord.* ^ 

The Vaiinic equivalent of Asstcr, ‘ AssjTia,* must have 
ended in -n. 

(14) The root of rfurMii is probably the same as that of asi-8, 

* house.* 

• The Vannic word for wine was : see J.II.A.S., 
XX, p. 9. 

(15) Asi turns out to mean ‘infantry,* not ‘cavalr}’^,* as 

I 'had rendered it. Hence mr-JiJiani in xxxix, 49, 
will^be ‘cavalry,* and its synonym sisu-Jehaui must 
be compounded with the Ass. sisit, ‘ horse.* * 

Ale must signify ‘who* here, and so have the same 
origin as riltts. 


* According to Protestor Lohnuuin’s copy the iirst paragraph is — (1) a-hu^ki^ 
mv, y Ru-ia~a~u f Ar-gis-ic-lchi (2) y Sa-r/a-as Tar-a-nis Is-qn-gu-uUkhi-e 
(3) u^la-qu MAT Ma-na-i-di y A-ta-h-a (4) MAT SARRI-^zi AN 

KhaUdi^ni a^su-me (5) y Itn-ba-a-Jchi-na MAT Qi-el-ha^ni^ta (?) (6) BIT- 
PARA-m IB-NI ; i.e., ‘ To my lord RuSas son of Argistis (says) Sagas of Taras 
(elsewhere called Tarius) ; from the midst of Isqigulus in the land of the Minni 
for the royal land of Khaldis I have sent the men of the place of Atahas : in 
Qielbanis in the provinoe of RuSas one is building a sanctuary.’ Asu-me seems 
to represent the ordinary 1st person of the verb rather than the precative, and 
in Ritia^u the final vowel must be u. So tila^qu for ula~Jci, A list of the 
workmen follows ; the second in the list are the from which 

we find in Sayce, Ixxix, 17. 
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(16) An may be ‘ gift/ Perhaps instead of za we should 
read na. 

(18) The significatioti of zasguhi is settled by this passage. 
For the preceding word cf. hire-da^ * tributes/ xxx, 14. 

(20) Mani^ni is formed by the relatival suffix -ui from 
and hence is not a plural. 

I have been converted by Prof. Lehmann’s arguments 
to his view that esl means ‘ place.’ In this passage, 
therefore, a more literal translation would be ‘ post.’ 

(21 \ The difficult word 7nann is at last explained. It must 
mean ‘in common,’ ‘all iogether.’ Hence atmfi 
manus (v, 2) is ‘all the months together’; sifle-7nnmf 
(Ixxix, 8, 15 ; Ixxxvi, 7) is ‘ in common to many,’ 
i.c. ‘ public ’ ; ali-7nantty ‘ common to all.’ In Ixxxvi, 
8, giei or ‘publui temple/ is opposed to gz 

sidagti-ri in Ixxvii, 7, which wdll tluTcfore signify 
‘ a separate ’ or ‘ private chapel.’ 

Alie must be the /laiie, ‘ sacrifices/ of Sayce, v. 

(23) For 8ui-ni-ni see note on Ivi, 3, above. 

Asikhi-ni has the same root as a>^l'hu-nu\ ‘may sht' 
banquet,’ Sayce, xxiv, (i ; afil/nf-ii-ni, xix, 12; a^khan 
and x, 2, 5 (to which I assigned the 

signification of ‘food’ in my first memoir). 

Since d becomes f after •>, in Sayce, lxviii,»(>, 10, 11, 
may be the noun i^orresponding to andn-hi, 

(25) Tnehn-na sie inntsl the last two w^ords are new. 

(26) The Assyrian text shows that my original translation 

of gmime and gnnma w^as nearer the truth than 

• Dr. Scheil’s correction of it. 

(27) In ya~hi we probably have the root of ‘ a rest- 

house’ : cf. also ‘they said.’ 

The Assyrian text show’s that I w’as right in the 
explanation I put forward of the verbal suffix -mi in 
my first memoir. 

(28) It is unfortunate that the character which followed 

me is lost. Like other prepositions it would have 
terminated in and may have been sii ; cf. 

‘ on the left hand (P),' v, 30. 
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(29) Nuldii, ‘to descend/ ‘return/ is probably a compound 

of du ; cf. nnla-liy Ixviii, 6, 10, 11. 

(30) ‘ I prayed ' would seem a more jiatural signification of 

ziehht-hi here than ‘ I sacrificed.* 

Ar-tn-me is the 3rd pers. pL of aru with the precative 
suffix me, 

(31) Etihl is clearl}’^ related to aiihi^ ‘ myriads.* 

(32) For ieragi see xxxvii, 2 ; Ixxix, 17, 31. ^ 


LXXXVIT. 

Two years ago Dr. llendell Harris sent me a photograph 
of iin inscrij)tioii which had been dug up in the courtyard 
of a house near the church of Ilaykavank at Van, and had 
long been used as a pavement stone with its face downwards. 
Professor Lehmann has since published it in the Zcitsclirift 
dor Deuhehen Morgonlandi^chcn GeselhcJiaff , Iviii, pp. 815-23, 
but as he has not attempted to give a translation of it 
T reproduce it here with the provisional number Ixxxvii in 
continual ion of my previous notation. 

(1) [f Ar-gis-ti-]s 

(2) y Ilu-sa-khi-ni-s 
son of Rums 

(3) [GIS-JKAK ti-ma ku-lu-[nip] 

a building has defined {?) for a sanctuary, 

(4) i-nu-ka-a-ni * 

the area 

(5) c-si-ni«ni 

of the place {extending to) 

(6) y Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e 
before Oilura^s 

(7) GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i 
garden 

(8) pa-ri y Is-pi-li-ni 

from that of Ispilis 
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(9) y Ba-tu-khi-ni-ni 
the son of Batiis 

(10) GIS-NV-KHIR-ni-di 

the gardener 

(11) IXCL T TJ 

950 mbits. 

(1) Professor Lehmann is doubtless right in restoring the 
• name of [Argistis]. 

(3^ GIS-IKAK was kamuis, pi. kammty in Vannic. 

Ti-nia must bo a verb hero. I suppose the root to be ti 
with suffix -ma ; cf. the precativo -me. 

(4) Liu is ^extent/ Mcngth’; wu-la, ‘ boforo-tho-length/ 
‘ area ’ ; inu-kiy ‘ to its full extent/ ‘ in its entirety/ 
(10) The order of the iclcograplis ought to be NU-GIS- 
KHIE. 


LXXXVIII. 

I also received from Dr. Rendell Harris a copy of an 
inscription on the two sides of a stone built into tlie wullfe of 
the church of Surb Sargis at Mclazgherd, which was found 
in 1903. 

Face A. 

• (1) AN Khal-di-iii-ni 
To the Khaldiscs 

(2) al-su-si-ni y Mc-nu-a-ni 

• the great ones belonging to Menuas 

(3) y Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi 
son of Isjminis 

(4) SAE DAN-NU SAE al-su-ni 

the powerful king^ the great king 


( 1 ) 


Face B. 

[du-li-]i-e 
shall [set\ 
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(2) a-lu-s a-i-ni-e 

whoever to a eecond^ 

(3) aJu-s u-li-[e] 

whoever to another 

Face B is at the back of Face A. 


LXXXIX. 

I copied the following inscription, which was found at 

Berggri, in the Museum of Constantinople, where it is 

numbered 1112. It is, I believe, the same as Professor 

Lehmann’s MENU AS 32.” The first line of the text 

is lost. 

(2) [y Me-nu-u-a-s f Is-pu-]u-i-ni-khi-ni-[s a-li] 

[^Memias] son of \_Isp'\tiinis * 

(3) [AN] Khal-di-ni-c ba-du-si-o DUP-[TE-ni] 

Of Khaldis a destroyed tablet 

(4) [te-ru-]u-bi a-li ALU Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-[ni] 

I zip’] ; and of the city of Artsunius 

(5) [DUP-]TE , te-ru-u-bi a-li i-na-a- [ni-i] 

a [talillet I set up ; and of the city 

(6) [a-]lu-si-i-na-a DUP-TE te-ru-u-bi • 

inhahitanis a tablet I set up, 

(7) [a]-lu-us ni tu-li-e a-lu-s pi-tu-li-e 

Whoever them carries aivny, zrhoei'^er obliterated, 

(8) [a-]lu-s te-ir-du-li-e a-lu-s 

whoever transplants (.^), whoever 

(9) u-li-e i-ni-li du-li-c AN Khal-di-& 

to another it {them) assigns, Khaldis . 

(10) [AN IM-]8 an UT-s qi-is (?)-mu (P)-6i-a-s 

{^Teisbals {and) Ardinis, the . . . 

AN-MES-s 

gods, • 
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(11) [paP-]ru-[u-]iii-e-iu ma-a-ni e-ha [me-i] 

will remove (?) him as well as 

(12) [zi-]li-bi-[i > qw-^u-ra-a-ni e-di-ni-[e] 

[sac^rifiees for ihe [altar'\-pMfoimi. 


(5) *The city ^ denotes Dhuspas or Van us opposed to the 
older capital Artsnnius. 

(7) *The^ spelling a-lu-us is interesting, as it proves that 

I am right in holding that the suffix of the nominative 
was -s, not -se. The Vannic script was practically 
alphabetic, the vowels being written wherever there 
was room for them. Where they arc not written, 
the presumption always is that they were not 
pronounced. As there is no certain example of 
a vowel being attached to the accusative suffix, 
I believe it was pronounced -n, not -ni. 

Ni in this line must be an accusative of the 3rd personal 
pronoun. Perhaps it is the origin of the accusative 
suffix. 

(8) Teirdii appears to be a compound of ter[u) and ^/w,iiand 

is found in Sayce, xxi, 5, where it must be used in 
much the same sense as fera. See also Ixviii, 7. 
Perhaps it means ‘ gives to be. set up,’ or better, ‘ to 
give away,’ ‘ dispose of.’ 

(10) I #vas unable to make out the characters, or character, 
following ql. 

(11, 12) The second ~)ii of the verb is difficult to explain. 

• If the verb is paru it ought to be followed by pariy 
not ediniy which in tilgiisiyani edini signifies ‘ for the 
sake (of).’ But since three characters seem to be lost 
after hiy we could, of course, read \_pa-ri ‘ [from] 
what is for the sake of the altar-platform.’ I believe, 
however, that qiurani edini should be construed with 
zilibiy ^ sacrifices on account of the altar.’ 


Y.B.A.8. 1906. 


41 
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XO. 

I copied another inscription at Constantinople on a double 
step cut out of black basalt. Apparently it was a single 
block of a broad staircase ; not only the commencement and 
end of the inscription are wanting, but also the beginnings 
and ends of the lines. 


A (on the top step). 

(1) khi-ni-8 a-li-i 
son of . says : 

(2) sa e lu u a 


(3) a-ru-li AN Khal-[di] 

giren {?) to Klial[dis'] 

(4) IMVIICXXX 
173 (?)3 

(5) [ALU Dhu-]us-pa-a ALU u-la-[di] 

\_Dhu]sj)as the city within 

(6) ni u . . , ni ka (?)-i 
before {?),,, 


B (on the side of the upper step and top of the lower step). 

(1) [l8-pu?-]u-i-ni-e 

of \j82m~\inls {?) 

(2) i-u-ni-ni 

(3) la (?)-la-a-ni 

(4) a-gu-u-bi 
I brought 

(5) i (?) as (?) ALU 


(6) a-se di-ru 


Dhu-u-[us-pa-a] 

Dhulsjms'] 
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C (on the side of the lower step). 

(1) Is-pu-[u-i-ni-s] 

(2) u se 

(3) ar su 

• (4) e-ri[-la?] 

hing (?) 

(5) sa a 

(6) li-i 


It is possible that we sho\ild substitute Ispuiiiikhinis, 
“ son of Ispuinis/ i.e. Menuas, for Ispuinis. 

‘ water/ 

Professor Lehmann does not seem to have seen my last 
article on the Vannic inscriptions (J.R.A.S., October, 
as he still adheres to his old error of translating pi/i by 
‘ canal.’ But in Ixxxvi, 17, 22, the word interchanges with 
the ideographic A-MES, ‘ water,’ thu^ settling its meaning. 
Hence in the Artamid inscriptions mi pill agiini is simply 
^ this Abater he brought,’ which explains the use with of 
the verb agu, ‘ to bring.’ ^ As my attempt at the translation 
of Ixxxvi needs correction in several points, and Professor 
^jehmann has made it probable that timcsUnl is borrowed 
from the Assyrian lunam, ‘enclosure,* ‘basin,’ I here give 
again 11. 14-25 : — 

{14) pi-li NAHR Il-da«ru-ni-a-ni 

the water of the river Ildaruniaa 

* In Sayce, Ixiv, 7, 8, 18, Sarduris prays for YUME-MES gaziili pili 
iiprugi^m, ‘prosperous days (and) pure(j') water.’ Pili, ‘water,* has, of course, 
no connection with pt, acc. px-m, ‘name,’ which we find e.g. in xxxiv, 
13-16: ha^aUdu^bi •XlAJ Lu^nu-ii-ni-ni pi^i D,V. Mc-nu^u^a^li-e 

‘ I changed its name of Lununis to Town (?) of Menuas.’ 
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(15) a-gu-u-bi u-me-ai-ni ti-ni 

I brought ; what * the enclosure * was called 

(16) i-nu-ka-khi-ni-e f Ru-6a-i-ni-c 

the whole area as belonging to Rums 

(17) khu-bi gi a-se pi-li 

I tooli ; for (or of) the temple-house with the water 
ni-ki-du-li 
making libations^ 

(18) LU-BIRU-TUR AN Khabdi-e 

a lamb to Khaldis 

(19) ni-ip-si-du-li-ni LTJ AN Khal-di-e 

of the north {?) {and) a sheep to Khaldis 

(20) SUM LTJ AN IM-a I.U AN UT-ni-e 

I sacrificed; a slice]) to Teisbas, a sheep to Ardinis, 

(21) se-kha-di-e AN A-ni-qu-gi-e 

a goat {?) to Anlqugis : 

(22) a-sc A-ME8 c-si-a-tsi-u-li 

for (or of) the temple with the water offering libations (/) 

(23) [LUJ-BIRU-TUR AN Khabdi-e ni-ip-si-du-li 

a lamb to Khaldis of the north {?) 

(24) LU AN Khabdi-e SUM LU AN IM-a 

{and) a sheep to Khaldis I sacrificed ; a sheep to Teisbas^ 

(25) LU AN UT-ni-e se-kha-di AN A-ni-qu-gi 

a sheep to Ardinis, a goat {?) to Aniqugis. 


I pointed out that niki-du~li is compounded with the 
borrowed Assyrian niqe, ‘libations/ niki-du being literally 
‘ to make libations ’ (with the change oi q k cf. quldi, 
kuladiy kihdi). Now SUM not only means ‘to sacrifice/ 
but also represents naqu, ‘to offer libations/ and in lix, 8^ 
we find SUM-^s/, which could be transcribed esia-tsi. From 
this esiatsi-u-li would be formed, as tiu-U from tL Hence in 
niki-du and esia-tsiu we may see the imported and native 
terms for the same idea. 
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The Yannic language is related to that of Mitanni, though 
the Mitannian is far more complex and has a far greater 
power than Vannic -of adding one suffix to the other. 
Moreover, the ordinary 3rd personal pronoxm in Mitannian 
is sa, «?, se, as in the Hittitc language of Arzawa. But 
otherwise there is a close similarity between the grammar, 
vocabulary, structure, and syntax of Vannic and Mitannian. 
In grammar the nominative sing, ends in the accusative 
in “«(*), and the oblique case in a vowel, as is also the case 
in»Arzawan; much use is made of the suffix -// (Vannic), 
•lla and -Hi (Mit.) ; and the plural acc. and nom. often 
terminate in (so too in Arzawan). A common plural 
suffix in Mitannian is -ena, corresponding with what 
Professor Lehmann has shown to be a Vannic plural in 
■^aini (e.g. ulgmiy-aini). Frequently the singular and plural 
have the same form. Of adjectival suffixes the commonest 
in both languages is -ni ; other nominal suffixes are -«/, -//, 
-hi {-ku), -ray -ta {-da), -hhi, Mit. -hhe, and -av, Mit. -pL 
There are no genders, and the position of the adjective and 
the genitive is the same in both languages. The Vannic md, 
‘me,* and mu, ‘mine,’ correspond with Mit. }nd-nay ittanni, 
and na and ni are used for ‘ him,* ‘ it,* ‘ them,* in Mitannian, 
like the Vannic ni. We have the same stem as that of iu 
in Mit. iii-mmi-mma-man and iu-ta-lla-man ; as that of eya in 
id-menin ; of aiuei perhaps in ai-lan and ai-tan ; and of ini in 
inu-menin. The pronominal root i is found in the Mit 
i-ena-manin, Ulis is ‘another* in both languages. The 
1st person of the verb terminates in -hi in Vannic, in -pi 
and -li in Mitannian, and in the latter language -n denotes 
the 3rd pers. sing, and plural of the precativc, while -ta 
(Vannic -in) frequently represents the 3rd pers. sing, and 
plural. In both languages the same form often serves for 
both numbers. If ti-ma (Icccvii, 3) is a verbal form we 
could compare the Mit. suffix of the 3rd pers. pluperfect -ma. 
Finally, the gerundival -U of Vannic reappears in Mitannian 
with the same gerundival sense. 

In the vocabjalary we have Vannic agu, ‘ to bring,* Mit. 
aku, aruy ‘ to give,* Mit. aru, euris, ‘ lord,' Mit. ipm, ebani^ 
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‘country/ Mit. umniy gazuUy ‘delightful/ Mit. kaHa^ khasuy 
‘to hear/ Mit. kJmu, iilay ‘daughter/ Mit. sdla, zan\ 
‘plantation/ Mit. iarwe^ 8U, ‘many/ Mit. su, tiu^ ‘speak,* 
Mit. timy Teisbas, ‘the Air-god/ Mit. Tessupas, which, 
however, may be a loan-word. 

For the Mitannian see mj’^ memoir on the Language of 
Mitanni in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, June, 1900, and Dr. Leopold Messerschmidt’s 
mitanni^ Studicn in the Mittheilungcn der VorderLsiatischen 
GeselhcJiaff, 1899, 4. 


-VOCABULABY. 


Vannk’.^ 

A. 

A-da-a (?)-ni {?). ‘Numerous’ (Ass. malidutu), Ivi, 11. 
A-gu-u-bi. ‘ I brought.’ Ixxxvi, 15 ; xc, 46. 

A-gu-u-ni. ‘ He brought,’ ‘ conducted.’ 

A-i-iie-i. ‘ To another ’ (Ass. menimeni). Ivi, 3(), 38 ; 
Ixxxviii, 26. 

A-i-se-e-i. ‘ To the foundations.* Ivi, 34. 

A-ku-ki. ‘Lord.* T-K. 1. < 

Al-di-e. ‘ For Khaldis.* hd, G, 12. 

Al-di-ka-i. ‘ Before Kh.* hd, 1, 16. 

Al-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 20. 

Al-di-na. ‘ Land of Kh.’ Ivi, 22. 

Al-di-na-ni. Ivi, 23. 

A-li. ‘ He says,* ‘ speaks.* Ivi, 25 ; Ixxxix, 1. 

A-li-i. xc, la. 

A-li. ‘ And.* Ixxxix, 4, 5. 


* T. denotes the Topzawa inscription ; T-K. the Toprak Kaleh tablet. 
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A-li-e. *Who/ T. 15. 

A-li-e,/or halie. ‘Sacrifices.* T. 21, 32. 

A-li-ma-nu. ‘ Comn\pn to all,* ‘ public.* 

Al-6u-ni. ‘Great.* Ixxxviii, 4r?. 

Al-i§u-si-ni. ‘ Great ones.* Ixxxviii, 2a. 

A-lu-us. ‘Whoever.* Ixxxix, 7. 

A-lu-s. Ivi, 28, 30, 31, 35, 37, 38 : Ixxxviii, 2i, 3i> ; 
Ixxxix, 8. 

A-lu-si. ^ ‘Inhabitant.’ Ivi, 4, 19, 32. Probably from 
^ borrowed Ass. ala. 

A-lu-si-i-na-a. Ixxxix, (». 

A-ni-qu-gi-e. ‘A deity.’ Ixxxvi, 21, 25. 

Ar-di-ni. ‘City of Muzazir.’ Ivi, 23; T. 11, 21. 
Ar-di-ni-e. T. 22. 

Ar-di-ni-i. T. 19. 

Ar-di-ni-di. Ivi, 1, 17,20; T. 9. 

Ar-di-ni-e-di-e. T. 23. 

Ar-di-ni-ni. Ivi, 41. 

Ar-di-se. ‘Offerings.’ T. 28. 

[Ar-gis-ti ?-]s. Lxxxvii, 1. 

Ar-gis-te-khi. T-K. 1. • 

Ar-tsu-ni-u-i-ni, ‘ City of Artsunius.’ Ixxxix, 4. 
A-ru-u-bi. ‘I gave* (Ass. atidm). T. 22. 

A-ru-ni (Ass. inamdin). ‘He gives.’ Ivi, 12 ; -T. 14. 
A-ru-me-e (Ass. liddinna). ‘5Iuy he give.* T. 27. 
Ar-tu-rac (Ass. liddiimu). ‘ Hay they give.* T. 30. 
A-ru-li. xc, 3^7. 

A-ri. ‘Gift*(?). T. 10. 

•[A ?-]ri-e-di. ‘ In the pass * (?). Ivi, 22. 

A-sa-di. ‘There* (Ass. ina lihhi-m). T. 14. 

As-du-bi. ‘ I celebrated.* T. 23. 

A-se. ‘ House,* ‘temple.* Ixxxvi, 17, 22. 

A-se-e. T. 20, 28. 

A-si-li. T. 31. 

A-si-khi-ni. ‘Feast* (Ass. naptan). T, 23. 

A-^-MES. ‘Infantry* (Ass. zuquti). T. 15. 
As-sur-ni-e-di. ‘ Into Assyria.* T. 13, 15. 

A-su-me. ‘ I (?) sent.* T-K. 4. 
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A-ta-h-a, Atabas. T-Z. 3. 

At>qa-na-ni. ‘ Consecrated ’ (Ass. equti). Ivi, 16. 
A-u-du-i-[e]. ‘ With the hand ' (A88..M»a qati). T. 19. 

B. 

Ba-du-4i-e. ‘ Decayed.’ Ixxxix, 2. 

Ba-tu-khi-ni-ni. ‘ Of the son of Batus.’ Ixxxvii, 9. ^ 

Bi-a-i-na-u-e. ‘ Of the Biainians.’ Ivi, 3, 19. < 

Bur-ga-na-ni. ‘Chapel.’ Ivi, 20. . 

D. 

Di-ri. ‘Iron’(?). lx.vix, 17. 

Di-ri-ni-e-i. ‘ Smiths ’ (?). T-K. 8. 

Di-ru ... xc, Gi. 

Du-di-e. ‘Bronze.’ Ixxix, 17. 

Du-li-e. ‘Sets,’ ‘assigns.’ Ivi, 31, 35, 39; Ixxxviii, 15 
Ixxxix, 9. 


. DH. 

Dhu-us-pa-a (patari). ‘ (City) of Tosp.’ Ivi, 4, 19 
xc, 5(7, 55. 


E. 

E-di-ni. ‘ For the sake of.’ Ivi, 13 ; T. 32 ; Ixxxix, 12. 
E-g^-ru-khu. ‘A yearling’ (Ass. jixzm). Ivi, 24. 

E-gu-ru-khe. ‘Yearlings.’ Ivi, 15. 

E-ha. ‘ As well as.’ Ixxxix, 11. 

Erila. ‘King.’ Ivi, 3, 18. 

E-si-a-tsi-u-li. ‘ Pouring libations.’ Ixxxvi, 22. 

E-6i-ni. ‘Place.’ T. 20. 

E-fii-ni-ni. Ixxxvii, 5. 

E-Si-i-a. ‘ People of the place.’ T-K. 4. 

E-ti-bi. ‘ More than ’ (Ass. eli). T. 31. 

E-u-ri-i. ‘Lord.’ Ivi, 13. 

E-ya-me. ‘ To himself.’ Ivi, 31. 
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G. 

Ga-zu-li. ‘Fine/ ‘prosperous’ (Ass, damqu), Ivi, S; 
Ixiv, 7, 18. 

Gi. ‘ Temple.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Gi-lu-ra-a-ni-e. ‘ Of Giluras.’ Ixxxvii, 0. 

Gu-nu-u-sa. ‘Power’ (Ass. d(inana), T. 2t>. 

Gu-nu-s(e). ‘Strength’ (Ass. litu). T. 26. 

Gu-nu-si-ni-ni. ‘ Slaves/ ‘ captives.’ T. 16. 

» 

• II. 

Ila-al-du-bi. ‘ I brought back/ ‘ changed.’ T. 20. 

I. 

[I r^]-bi-ra. See [ 2 ^ 

I-na-ni. ‘ This ’ (Ass. anniu), Ivi, 20. 

I-na-ni-i. ‘These’ (Ass. annate). Ivi, 21. 

I-na-a-ni. ‘ City’ (Ass. ah), ha, o2; T. 21 (?) ; Ixxxix, 5. 
I-ni-li. ‘ It.’ Ivi, 39 ; T. 29 ; Ixxxix, 9. 

Inu. ‘ Length.’ 

Inuki. ‘ In its entirety.’ » 

I-nu-ka-a-ni. ‘ Area,’ Ixxxvii, 4. 

I-nu-ka-khi-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ip-khu-li-i-e. ‘Conceal’ (Ass. ikhahhii). Ivi, 38.' 
Is-pi-li-ni. Ixxxvii, 8. 

Is-pu-TJ-i-ni-c-s. Ivi, 7. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 26 ; xc, 16, Ic. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-ni. Ivi, 2, 17. 

• Is-pu-u-i-ni-khe. Ivi, 5, 27. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi. Ixxxviii, 3. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni-khi-ni-s. Ixxxix, 1. 

Is-qu-gu-ul-khi-e. T-K. 2. 

Is-te-di. ‘ In that place.’ T. 24. 

Is-tu-[bi-ni]. ‘Former.’ T. 31. 

Is-ti-i-tu. ‘ They marked out.’ Ivi, 5. 

I-n. ‘ When,’ ‘ that ’ (Ass. hi). Ivi, 1, 16, 25 ; T. 22. 

I-u. ‘Thus.’ Ivi, 25. 

I-u-li. Probably for tiuli. Ivi, 30. 
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K. 

Ka-u-ki. ‘ In front of/ * against.’ T. 13. From hiy 
‘ the face.’ 

Ku-u-i. ‘ Account.’ Ivi, 35. 

Ku-lu-di-i-c. ‘Altar’ (Ass. kilude). Ivi, 36, 41. 

Ku-lu-[ni ?]. Ixxxvii, 3. 

[Ku-] ri-c-du. ‘Tributes.’ T. 18. 

* 

KH. 

Kha-ba-la-a-[ni ?]. T. 9. 

Kha-i-ni. ‘ Taking.’ Ivi, 24. Cf. hha^ii-bi, 

Khal-di-is. Ivi, 31, 40. 

Khal-di-s. T. 10 ; Ixxxix, 9. 

Khal-di-i-s. T. 27. 

Khal-di-(*. Ivi, 28 ; T. 24. 25 ; xc, 

Khal-di-ka-u-i. Ivi, 25. 

Khal-di-iii. Ivi, 34 ; T-K. 4. 

Khal-di-iii-e. Ixxxix, 3. 

. Khal-di-ni-ni. T. 17 ; Ixxxviii, 1. 

Kiial-di-na-ni. Ivi, 29. 

Kha-ra-iii. T. 32. Perhaps Ass. kharrann^ ‘ road.’ 
Kha-su-li. ‘ Hear.’ hi, 33. A different word from the 
compound kha-m, ‘ capture.’ 

Kha-u-bi. ‘ I took.’ Ivi, 24. 

Kha-u-li-i-(‘. Ivi, 29, 34. 

Khu-bi. ‘ I took.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 

Q. 

Qi-el-ba-ni-ta (?). T-K. 5. 

Qi-is (P)-mu (?)-si-a-s. Ixxxix; 10. 

Qi-i-u-ra-a-ni. ‘ Altar-platform.’ Ixxxix, 12. 
Qi-u-ra-a-e-di. Ivi, 36, 

Qi-ra-e-di. Ivi, 41. 

L. 

Lu-lu-i-ni-di. ‘ In Ararat.’ T. 29. 
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M. 

Ma-a. ‘Me.’ T. 13. 

Mu. ‘Mine.’ T-K'. 1. 

Ma-ni. See me, 

Ma-na-i-di. ‘In Miiini.’ T-K. 3. 

Ma-nu-di. ‘In the community’ (Ass. tapputu). T. 21. 

Ma-nu-ri. ‘ Public.’ See ali-manu and mle-manu. 

Me. •* Of him.’ Ivi, 35. 

Me-i. ikxxix, 11. 

Ma-ni. ‘Him.’ T. 20. 

Ma-a-ni. Ixxxix, 11. 

Ma-ni-ni. ‘ Ilis.’ T. 20. 

Me-nu-u-a-s. Ixxxix, 1. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 27. 

Me-nu-u-a-ni. Ivi, 4 ; Ixxxviii, 2. 

Me-[su?]. ‘After.’ T. 28. 

Mu-tsi. ‘ Faithful ’ (Ass. kenu). T. 25. 

N. 

m. ‘Not.’ Ivi, 41. 

[Na-]ku-ri. ‘ Homage.’ T. KK 
Na-khu-ni. ‘ Take.’ Ivi, 8, 0, 10, 14. 

Ni. ‘ It,’ ‘ them.’ Ixxxix, 7. 

Ni-ki-du-li. ‘ Making libations.’ Ixxxvi, 17. 
Ni-ip-sFdu-li-ni. ‘ Of the north’ ("f), Ixxxvi, 19, 23. 
Ni-ri-be. ‘ Door.’ Ivi, 29. Borrowed from Assyrian. 

Ni-ri-bi. Ivi, 9, 11, 24, 28, 34. 

Nu-u-a-di. ‘ On the mountain ’ (?). Ivi, 0. 

Nu-ul-du-u-li. ‘Descending,’ ‘returning’ (Ass. irtuU), T. 29. 
Nu-na-bi. ‘I went’ (Ass. alUk). Ivi, 17. 

Nu-na-[li ?]. Ivi, 2. 

Nu-na-a-li. Ivi, 26. 


P. 

Pa-ri. ‘ Out of.’ T. 19 ; Ixxxvii, 8. 
Pa-ru-u-bi. ‘ I took.’ T. 19. 

[Pa ?-]ru-u-ni-e-ni. Ixxxix, 11. 
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Pi-li. ‘ Water * (Ass. A-MES). Ixiv, 7, 8, 18 ; Ixxxvi, 
14, 17, 22. 

Pi-tsu-u-8. ‘ Joy ’ (Ass. k/iadnti). T. 28, 30. 

Pi-tsu-si-ni. T. 31. 

Pi-tu«li-e. ‘ Obliterate.' Ixxxix, 7. 

R. 

Ru-sa-a-u. ‘ To Rusas.' T-K. 1. 

Ru-sa-ni. T. 24. ' 

Ru-i^-i-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 16. 

Ru-sa-khi-ni-s. Ixxxvii, 2. 

Ru-sa-a-khi-iia. T-K. 5. 



S. 

Sa-ga-as. T-K. 2. 

Sal-mat- khi- 

-ni. ‘Frontier.' T. 32. 

Sa-ni. ‘Bowl' (Ass. mnmaru). Ivi, 10. 

Se-kba-di-e. 

‘ Goat ' (?). IxxxAH, 21, 25. 

Si-da-gu-ri. 

‘ Separate,' ‘ private.' Ixxvii^ 

Sisu-khani. 

‘ Cavalry.' 

Su-i-ni. ‘ They made.' Ixxix, 16. 

Su-i-ni-ni. 

‘Many.’ T. 23. 

Sule-manu. 

‘ Public.* 

Su-ra-a-u-e. 

‘ The world.’ Ivi, 3, 18. 

Sur-khani. 

‘ Cavaliy.’ , 

Sii-si-ni-e. 

‘One.’ ‘t. 10. 

Su-si-na. 

T. 28. 


Sa-li-e. ‘Year.' T. 10. 

Sari-du-ri-e-khe. Ivi, 2, 18. 

Sari-dur-e-klie. Ivi, 27. 

Sari-dur-khi-ni-s. Ivi, 8. 

6i-e. ‘ Shepherd ’ (Ass. reu). T. 25. 

(?)-e-i-8i. T. 9. 

^i-ip-ru-gi-ni. ‘ Pure ’ (?). Ixiv, 8, 18. 

6u-u-i-du-li-i-e. ‘ Appropriate.* Ivi, 37. ^ee 6u-u-i-ekt‘tu, 
‘ they have appropriated,* xxxi, 10. 
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T. 

Tar-a-a-e. ‘Strong’ (Ass. turu). Ivi, 11. 

Tar (P)-a'i. Ivi, 6. ' 

Tar-a-nis. ‘ Of Taras.’ T-K. 2. 

Te-ru-u-bi. ‘ I set up.’ T. 20 ; Ixxxix, 4, 5, 6. 

Te-ru-ni. ‘ He sets up.’ Ivi, 12 ; T. 12. 

Te-ru-u-tu. ‘ They set up.’ Ivi, 6. 

Te-/a-a-i-ni'li (?). Ivi, 22. 

Te-ir-du-’li-c. Ixxxix, 8. 

Tfe-ra-gi. ‘Picks.’ T. 32; xxxvii, 2; Ixxix, 17, 31. 
Ti-a-khi-i-e-s. T. 10. 

Ti-ma. ‘ He has defined ’ (?). Ixxxvii, 3. 

Ti-ni. ‘Named.’ Ixxxvi, 15. 

Ti-i-u-li-i-c. ‘ Pretends.’ Ivi, 39. 

Ti-ya-i-tu. ‘They declared’ (Ass. iqhhi). Ivi, 28. 

Tu-u-ri-i. ‘ Person.’ Ivi, 40. 

U. 

U-i. ‘With.’ T. 26. 

U-la-di. ‘Within’ (Ass. urn Uhhi), T. 12; xc, 6a. 
TJ-la-a-di-c. T. 17. 

TJ-la-qu. T-K. 3. For the usual ulahi, 

U-li-e. ‘Another.’ Ivi, 39; Ixxxviii, 3^> ; Ixxxix,. 9. 
tri-gu-si-a-ni. ‘Life’ (Ass. haladhi), Ivi, 13. 

U-me-svni. ‘ Enclosure ’ (?). Ixxxvi, 15. Probably Ass. 
iimam. 

U.ri-is(?). . . . ‘Shields’ (Ass. tilli). Ivi, 8. 

TJr-za-na-s. T. 12. 

Ur-za-na-ni. T. 18. 

TJs-gi-ni. ‘ Mercy-seat ’ (P) panipam). Ivi, 20. 
irs-k.a-ni. (Ass! MA-KA-MES.) hi, 21. 

XJs-ta-di. ‘ On approaching,’ T. 15. 


Y. 

Ya-bi. ‘ I prayed.’ T. 27. 

Ya-ra-ni. ‘ Prayer-house,’ ‘ rest-house ’ (Ass. tnaskabi)^ Ivi, 5. 
Ya-ra-ka-a-i. *lvi, 7. 
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z. 

[Za P-]bi-ra. ‘ Copper * (?). Ixxix, 17. Cf. Sumerian zahar. 
More probably ; see xix, 11 ; xxx, 18. 

Za-du-u-bi. ‘ I made.* T. 22. 

Za-du-u-ni. T. 14. 

Za-as-gu-u-bi. ‘ I slaughtered * (Ass. dildam nstakan). T. 18. 
Zi-li-bi-[i]. ‘Sacrifices.* Ixxxix, 12. 

Zi-il-hi. Ivi, 36, 41. ^ * 

Zi-el-du-bi. ‘I sacrificed* (Ass. hisik), T. 30. ^ 

Zu-u-si-ni. ‘ Temple ’ (Ass. T. 26. 

Zu-u-si-i-ni. T. 17. 

Zu-u-si-ni-li. Ivi, 21. 


Assyrian. 


A. 

Ana-ku. T. 15, 22, 24. 

A-di. T. 12, 16, 21. 

[A-ni-]i-iiu. ‘ We.* Ivi, G. 

An-iii-u. Ivi, 17, 38. 

[An-na-]a. Ivi, 40*. 

An-ni-tu. Ivi, 37. 

An-na-te. Ivi, 18, 20. 

Ir-ti-di. ‘ I descended.’ T. 26. 

As-sur. T. 12, 16. 

A-ta-la-ka. ‘ I went.* T. 16. 

A-tu-[sub]. ‘ I sta 3 ’cd.’ T. 19, 

B. 

Babani. Ivi, 11, 19, 20, 27, 34. 

[Ba-]a-na. ‘ Feast.* T. 22. 

Bibu. ‘ Wicket-gate.* Ivi, 8, 10, 21, 26, 27, 33. 
Yu-bi-lu-u-ni. T. 9. 

Bit-ili. T. 11, 28. 
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D. 

Damqu. Ivi, 8. 

Da-na-nu. ‘Power.* 'T. 25. 
I-da-h-ib. ‘ Appropriate.* Ivi, 37. 
Di-ik-tam. T. 17. 


DH. 

DMbti. Ivi, 5 
Dhu-us-pa-an. Ivi, 3, 16. 

E. 

Eli. ‘ Ascend.’ T. 11. 

Su-til. T. 12. 

Eli. ‘ More than.’ T. 28. 
E-mu-qi. ‘ Forces.’ T. 14. 
Se-qi. ‘Render.’ T. 14. 
E-qu-te. ‘ Sacred.’ hi, 14, 26. 
Eri. ‘ Bronze.’ Ivi, 9. 

E-ru-bu. T. 22. 

I. 

Is-pu-u-i-ni. Ivi, 2, 4, etc. 

K. 

9 

Ka-ya-na-a. ‘Homage.’ T. 14. 
Ki-i. ‘ When.’ Ivi, 1, 14. 
5i-e-nu. T. 23. 

Ki-lu-di. ‘ Altar.’ Ivi, 36. 
Kurun-ni. T. 13. 


KH. 

I-kha-ab-bu-n-ni. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 39. 
Kha-du-ti. ‘Joy.’ T. 28. 

Khi-du-ti. T. 27. 

Khal-di-a. T. 12, 15, 23, 24, 25. 
Khal*di>e. Hi, 1, 5, 11, 14, etc. 
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Q. 

Aq-bi. T. 21. 

Iq-bi-u. Ivi, 27. 

I-qa-ab-bi. Ivi, 39. 

Iq-ta-pi. Ivi, 30. 

Qa-as-sa-pu. * Making holJ^’ T. 24. 
Qa-ti. T. 17. 

Qi-li-li. ‘ Frieze * (?). Ivi, 29. 


L. 

Li-te-e. ‘Strength.^ Ivi, 31. 
Li-tu. T. 25. - 


M. 


Ma-a. ‘ Thus.* Ivi, 27. 

Ma-h-du-tu. Ivi, 10. 

Mas-ka-bi. ‘ Rest-house.' l%n, 4, 6, 10, 38. 
Mas-ka-ni, ‘Place.* T. 18. 

[Masmas ?-]si, ‘Augurs * (P). Ivi, 22. 

Mc-ni-me-ni. ‘ Another.’ Ivi, 29, 39. 

Me-nu-a. Ivi, 4, 25. 

[Mil ?-]ka-tu. T. 2(). 

Mu-za-zir. Ivi, 1, 15, 20, 32, 41 ; T. 10, 19, 20, 21. 


K*. 

A-ti-di-in. T. 20. 

Liddin-na. T. 20. 
Liddin-nu-ni. T. 27. 
I-du-nu. Ivi, 22. From nadu, 
Na-i-ri. Ivi, 3, 16. 

Nap-tan. ‘ Feast.’ T. 22. 
Na-si. Ivi, 8, 9, 12. See ILL 
Niqg. T. 20. 
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P. 

[Pa P-]ni-pa (?)-ni. ^‘Mercy-seat.’ Ivi, 17. 
Pa-as-ru. ‘ Yearling.* Ivi, 13, 21. 
Yu-pa-za-ar. ‘ Conceal.’ Ivi, 31. 
Pukh-ru. * Assembly.* T. 11. 

P. 

Reti. T. 23. 

Ru-^-se. T. 15, 22. 

S. 

Sa-di-e. T. 16. 

[Al.]ti-h. ‘I sought.’ T. 18. 
Yu-se-i-si-me. * Made hear.’ Ivi, 33. 
Sar-dur. Ivi, 2, etc. 

k 

Yu-sa-li-ku. ‘ Set apart.* Ivi, 26. 
[Lu-]u-si-ik. ‘ Sacrifice.* T. 27. 


TS. 

Tsabi. T. 10, 12, 21. 

Tsi-h. ‘ Frame ’ (?). Ivi, 29. 


T. 

Tam-[8il]. Ivi, 19. 

Tap-pu-tu. ‘ Community.’ T. 20. 
Lut-ma-a. ‘ May he decree.’ T. 24. 
Te-ir-du. ‘ Descended ’ (P). T. 10. 
Til-li. ‘ Shields.* Ivi, 8. 
Tu-qu-un-tu. T. 25. 

Tu-ru. ^Strong!’ Ivi, 10, 

i.&.A.s. 1906. 


42 
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u. 

U-[lu-u]. ‘Or.’ Ivi, 37. 
Ummar. ‘ Bowl.’ Ivi, 9. 
TJrdhu. ‘ Armenia.’ T. 26. 
Ur-za-na-a. T. 11, 13, 14, 17. 

Z. 

Zu-qu-ti. ‘Infantry.’ T. 13. 


InEOCRAPHS. 

x\BNT-di. ‘Stone.’ Ivi, 5. 

A-MES. ‘■Water.’ Ixxxvi, 22. 

AMIL-[so-]e. ‘Mon.’ T. 24. 

AMIL-UN-MES-u-e. ‘Mankind.’ T. 25. 

AX-]MES-i 5. ‘ Tlie gods.’ T. 30 ; Ixxxix, 10. 

AN'IM-s. ‘Air-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 

AN IM-a. Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

AN UT-fi. ‘ Sun-god.’ Ixxxix, 10. 

AN UT-ni-e. Ixxxvi, 20, 25. 

BAB. ‘ Gate.’ Ivi, 12, 22, 23, 29, 34. 

BIT-PARA. ‘ Mercy-scat.’ T. 12 ; T-K. G. 

DUP-TE. ‘ Tablet.’ Ixxxix, 3, 5, 6. 

DTJP-TE-i-ni. Ivi, 37 (armani-ni). 

ERU. ‘ Bronze.’ Ivi, 10. 

GIS-KAK. ‘ Building.’ Ixxxvii, 3 {kamni). 
GIS-NU-KHIR-ni-di. ‘ Gardener.’ Ixxxvii, 10. 
GIS-TIR-ni-ka-i. ‘ Before the garden.’ Ixxxvii, 7 (san- 

GUD-MES. ‘ Oxen.’ Ivi, 14. 

IK-ME.S. ‘ Existencies ’ (?). T. 12 (Ass.). 

IB-NI. ‘He built.’ T-K. 6. 

ILI-u (for nmu). Ivi, 28, 30 (Ass.). 

ILI-ni. Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 
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KAL. ‘AU.’ T. 22. 

KURUN-tsi. ‘Wine.’ T. 14. 

LU. ‘Seize.’ T. 17. (Ass.). 

LU (P)-tu (?). T. 12 (Ass.). 

LTJ. ‘ Sheep.’ Ixxxvi, 19, 20, 24, 25. 
LU-ARDU-MES. ‘ Lambs.’ Ivi, 15. 
LU-BIRU-TUR. ‘Suckling.’ Ixxxvi, 18, 23. 

LV-BIRU-li-ni-MES. Ivi, 14. 
LU-BIRV-GAL-MES. ‘YcarUngs.’ hi, 16. 
MA-KA-MES. Ivi, 18 (Ass.). 

MAT-na. ‘ Land.’ T. 25. 

ML. ‘ Year.’ T. 28, 29. 

ML. ‘ Give.’ Ivi, 41. 

NISL-:MES-sc. ‘ Men.’ T. 11. 

SLM. ‘ Sacrifice.’ Ixxxvi, 20, 24. 

SLM-ML. ‘ Gift.’ Ivi, 35 (Ass.). 

L. ‘Cubit.’ Ixxxvii, 11. 

LT-ME. ‘Days.’ T. 21, 23. 

LT-ME-MKS-di. T. 31. 

(D.P.) ZxlB-GIS-BAN. ‘ Archer.’ T. 13. 
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XXIV. 

THE TEADITION ABOUT THE COBPOBEAL RELICS 
• OF BTTDDHA. 

By J- F. fleet, I.C.S. (Eetd.), Fh.D., C.I.E. 


I. 

"D Y way of a preliminary to some further remarks on the 
inscription on the Piprahava relic- vase/ which I shall 
present when a facsimile of the record can be given 
with them, I offer a study of an interesting side-issue, the 
tradition regarding the corporeal relics of Buddha. 

The subject has been touched by another writer in# this 
Journal, 1901. 397 ff. And I am indebted to his article for 
{in addition to some minor references) guidance to the 
story told in Buddhaghosha’s SumaiigalavilasinT, which 
otherwise might have remained unknown to me. For the 
rest, h«fwever, that treatment of the subject was biassed by 
starting with the postulate that the Piprahava record could 
only register an enshrining of relics of Buddha by the 
Sakyas at Kapilavastu. It was, consequently, entirelj^ 
directed to throwing discredit on the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the relics. Also, it has by no means told 
us, or even indicated, all that there is to be learnt; and 
it is not exactly accurate even as far as it goes. 

I take the matter from the opposite point of view ; namely 

' I have been using hitherto the form Piprawa, which I took over from 
another writer. But it appears, from Major Vest’s articlo on Kapilavastu 
(page 553 ff. above), .that the correct form of the name is that which 1 now 
adopt. 
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(see page 149 fE. above), that the inscription registers an 
enshrining of relics, not of Buddha, but of his slaughtered 
kinsmen, the Sakyas themselves. Ajid my object is to 
exhibit the details of the tradition about the relics of 
Buddha more clearly ; to add various items which have 
been overlooked; and to examine the matter carefully, 
in the light of the tradition having quite possibly a basis 
in fact. 

And there is a difference between the two cqscs. To 
support the prc^'ious interiu’etation of the Pipraha^'a record, 
it was vitally important to iinalidate the tradition about the 
eventual fate of the cori)oreal relics of Buddha ; for, if, some 
centuries ago, the memorial mound raised at Kapila\astu by 
the Sakyas over their share of those relics was opened, and 
the relics were abstracted from it, how could tliat monument 
be found in 1898, externally indeed i]i a state of ruin, 
but internally un\*iolated, with the relics, and a record 
proclaiming the nature of them, still inside it Y For my 
case, liowever, the truth or otherwise of the tradition is of 
no leading importance at all, and might almost be a matter 
of indifference, except for the intrinsic interest attaching to 
the tradition itself : the tradition might be shewn to be 
false, but that would not affect my interpretation of tlu» 
record ; we* could still look to find corporeal i-elics of Buddha 
in some other memorial in the same neighbourhood. At the 
siime time, whili* my case is not in any Avay dependent upo]» 
proving the tradition to be true, it is capable of receiving 
support from a substantiution of the tradition. 

However, the questiem of the merits (if the tradition* 
cannot be decided either way, until we have the traditional 
statements fully before us, in a plain and convenient form. 
So, I confine myself first to exhibiting those statements just 
as they are found ; starting the matter, in this note, with 
the tradition about the original division and enshrining of 
the relics, and going on afterwards to the tradition about 
the subsequent fate of them. I will review the whole 
tradition, and consider it in connexion with certain instructive 
facts, in my following article on the inscription. 
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Hahapaxinibb&na-Sutta. 

In tracing the history of the corporeal relics of Buddha, 
we naturally commence with the narrative, presented in the 
ancient Pali work entitled Mahaparinibbana- Sutta, and 
possibly dating back to u.c. 375 (sec page 670 below), of the 
circumstances that attended the distribution of them and 
the building of Stupas or memorial mounds over them. 
And* I i)refix to thiit the account, given in the same work, 
of the cremation of the corj)se of Buddha ; because it 
includes several features of inU'rest which may suitably be 
brought into relief, with some comments, from the artistic 
setting in which they stand in the original text. 

The narrative runs as follows ; sec the text edited bj" 
Childers in this Journal, 1876. 250 ff., and by Davids and 
Carpenter in the Digha-Nikaya, part 2. 154 ff., and the 
translation by Davids in SBE, il. 112 ff. — 

The Bhagavjit, ‘‘the Blessed One,” Buddha, died,^ at the 


^ IVniii Cliildt'i li'xt, ^^lllc!5 i*- into rnllioi lonu* I lound 

the translation U'^clul in londiiiu nu* (|uh*kl\ 1o llio jxaiits to bt'^noted. 

The traii-'lntiou, ho\N<‘’N('r, canuot be lolloued as au ini.ilhble liiiid'*; and I have 
had to take ni\ own hue iii iiiUrjm'tiii;^ the text at nuiiou^ phieo'^. 

Wilde p'-iisiupi- these ])rooi*', I ha\e Mxn loi the tiist time Tumour's article 
in JAS15, 7, is;;s. am tt'., iMkio he iiuie a traiid.itiou ol the sivtli chapter 
(the one in uhieh ue aie lutiH'^b'd'i ot ihi" S*Litta, .md an ah-tiaet of the 
l)rocediu^ ouea. lly the latei tiaiislatoi, Tuinoiii's woik has been dismissi'd 
with the obMi'valioii (SHE, 11. intn»d., 31) t!..it, “ thoui^h a 1110^1 \alual)le 
contribution lor the time, non more than hall a eenhiry aiio," it “has not been 
ot much seni(*(3 loi the juvsent puipoM." Xeieilhele-'s, theie arevier.d delaiE 
in which It contrasts \eiy ta\ouiahly with the later tran-hitiuii. 

* In this Sutta, Buddha is most iisualh de^ijruated as the Bliajravat. But 
•other api>ellutions <»f him useil in it are the Tatha”;!ita, the Siiiiata, the 
Sambuddlni, and the Sainana (iotania. The :i])})ellatiou Jhnidlia occuis in the 
expression: — amhakam Buddhb aliu khaiitnado . “our Buddha was nne who 
used to preaeli lorbearance ” (text, 2oyUtiti), in tlie spt-eeh ot the Brahman 
Dona, when lie was askiiij* the claiiiiaiita not lo (pain el oier tlu* diiisiou of the 
relics. 

The -word used lor “he died” is panuihlayi (text, iJo2 15()). From that 
point, the text constantly presents parunhhuta to describe him as “dead ; ” and 
it several tiiiu‘s, both liere and in previous ])assap:es, presents paniuhbana to 
denote his “ death.” And, just alter the statement that lie died, it places in the 
mouth of the 'leiierahle Anuruddha a yatha of whicli the last line runs: — 
Pajjotassrova nibhaiium vimOkho chetasu aim; “just like the extinction of 
a lamp, there was a deliverance (of him) from consciousness, conscious existence.” 

The text thus establishes nihbnta (Suuskfit, nxrvHta) as the exact equivalent of 
parxnibbuta (Skt., parinirvrita) in the sense of ^ dead.’ And it establishes 
nihhana (Skt., uirvitna), and any such Sanskrit terms as vimohaha^ moksha^ 
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good old age of fourscore years/ at Kusinara, the city of 
a branch of a tribe known as the Mallas. And we may 
note that, though Kusinanl is several times mentioned in 
the Sutta as a nagara^ ‘ a city,^ still it is distinctly marked 
as quite a small place. We are expressly told (text, 245/146; 
trans., 99) that it was not a mahdnagara^ a great city, like 
Champa, Rajagaha, SavatthI, Saketa, Kosambi, and Baranasi, 
full of warriors and Brahmans and householders all devoted 
to Buddha, but was merely : — kudda-nagaraka, ujjangala- 
nagaraka, sakha-nagaraka ; a little town of plaster wa^s, 
a Kttle town in a clearing of the jungle, a mere branch town;” 
and that Buddha accepted it for the closing scene of his life 
because of its pristine greatness, under the name Kusavati, 
as the royal city of the righteous monarch Maha-Sudassana. 

At this little pl'itce, then, Buddha died. And he breathed 
his last breath, in the last watch of the night, on a couch, 
with its head laid to the north, between a twin pair of 
Sala- trees which were masses of fruiting flowers from blossoms 


muhii, etc., as the exact cquivaleut of parimbham (Skt., parinirvana) in the 
sense ot ‘ death.’ 

I mention thi's because a view has been expressed that, in addition to 
a reckoning running from the parunrrann^ the death, of Buddha, there was also 
a njckoniug running from hi^ mreaua a** denoting some other occurrence in his 
career. 

^ For this detail, see text, 7’3/IOO . trans., 37. And compare text, 249/151 : 
trans., 108 ; where we are told that, seeking after merit, at the age of twenty- 
nine he went forth as a wandering ascetic, and that he -wandered : — vassani 
pannasa samadhikani ; “ lor fiftj } ear*, and somewhat more.” ' 

With this last expression, compare the same phrase, but in another connexion, 
in the Jataka, ed. Fausboll, 2. 3S3. There, the commentary (after perhaps 
suggesting, according to one manu'»ci ii»t, aama, for samd^ + adhikdm) distincUy 
explains the expression by ntirvkn-jiurufdsa-vasmni. From that we can see that 
rntriddhikaf in both places, is not aamd + adhiJca^ ‘increased by a year,’ — 
(ginng “fifty years and one yeai more”), — but is samadhxka^ 'possessed of 
something more,’ with the short a ot the antepenultimate syllable lengthened for 
the sake of the metre. And, in fact, in the passage in the Jataka we have the 
various reading samadhikani. 

The long life thus attributed to Buddha is somewhat remarkable in the case of 
a Hindu. But, if it were an imaginative detail, the figure would almost certainly 
have been fixed at eighty-four or eiglity-two, on the analogy of something 
referred to further on, under the Divyavaduna. 

The actual cause of the death of Buddha was, coupled with extreme old age, an 
Attack of dysentery induced by a meal of ttukara-madda^a (text, 231/127). This 
hw been rendered by “ dried boar’s flesh ” (trans., 71), and elsewhere, not very 
kindly, by “pork.” Having regard to mfiduy ‘soft, delicate, tender,’ as the 
origin of m&rdavaf maddwa, I would suggest “ the succulept parts, titbits, of 
a young wild boar.” 
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out of season,^ — (the text goes on to emphasize the condition 
of the flowers by saying that they were constantly dropping 
off and falling onto the body of Buddha), — in the Sala- 
grove of the Mallas which was an upavattanay an adjacent 
part (outskirt or suburb), of the city, on the bank of the 
Hirannavatl, on the further side from the town Pavii. 

' The wordrt (text, 239/137) are: — T«‘ua kho pana samayona yamaka-sala 
Habha-phaliphulla lionti akala-pupphehi. 

Th^ month is not s])ccifie(l. And there were two views on this point. 
Biiddhafchos^a says, in the iutnsluction to his SamantnpiLsadika (Vinayapitaka, 
ed. Oldenherg, 3. 283), that Buddha herame parinihhutay i.e. died, on the full- 
m<H^n day of the month A'isakha, — Vaisfikha. lliuen Tsinng lias said (Jnlien, 
Jl/cinoircNy 1. 334; Beal, lircords^ 2. 33; AVatters, Ok Ymu Chimng^ 2. 28) 
that, according to the anc.lent historical documents, Buddha entered into niri^ana, 
at the age of eighty, on the fifteenth day ot the second half — [meaning 
apparently the full-moon day] — of the month Vaisakha, hut that, according to 
the school of the Sarvastivudms, he entered into nirvana on the eiglith day ot the 
second half of Karttika. 

We need not speculate about the rival claims. But the following remarks may 
be made. 

From Roxburgh’s FlanU of the Const of Coromandel (1S19), 3. 9, and 
plate 212, and Dnirv’s Useful Flnnts of India {18,)8), 40o, I gather tin* following 
information .about the Sala-tree. It has two botanical names, Vatica robusta 
and Shorea robusta ; the lattcir lumug been given to it by Roxbui^h in honour of 
Sir John Shore, Bari. (TiOrd Teigumouth). who was (TO\emoi -General of India, 
1793-98. It is a native ol the suutliein skirts of the Himalayas, and is a timber- 
tree which is second in value to only the t(‘uk. It grow^ with a stiaight majestic 
trunk, ol great thickness, to a height ot irom 100 to loO feet, and gives beams 
which are sometimes 2 feet square and 30 feet or more in length. And it'mdds 
also large quantities of resin, the best ])iece‘- of whicli are freciueutly used, iustead 
of the coflimon iinjcnse, in Indian temples. It llow'ers in the hot season 
(Roxhuigh), in March-April (I)rui\;, with numerous fi\e-])ctalled pah; yellow 
flowers about three-quarters of an iueh in breadth. And the seed, which has 
a very strong but brief vitality, iipeiis (by the muidriug of the fruil) about three 
montns after the ojieniiig of the f>lossom<-. The flowers, of course, begin to fall 
when the fruit is hecomiiig set. Roxburgh’s plate exhibits w ell both the llow'ers 
and the i!-uit. 

Now, it is somewhat difticult to compare the Indian months, w'hether solar or 
lunar, wflth the English months: because (1), owing to the iireceshion of the 
equinoxes being not taken into consideration in dtdeniiining the calendar, the 
J^ndian months are ahvays travelling slowdy t'orw'ard tliiough the tropical yew; 
and (2), ow'ing to the system ot intercalary mouths, tin' initial days ot the Indian 
lunar months arc ahvajs receding by about eleien days for one or tw’o years, and 
then leaping forwards* by about nineteen days. But, in the picseiit time, the 
full-moon of Vaisdkha falls on any day laugiiig from about 27 April to 2;) May, 
new style. In the time of Buddhaghr)>ha, it ranged irom about 2 to 30 April, 
old style. At the time of the death of Buddha, it ranged Irom about 25 March 
to 22 April, old style. The specilied day in the month Karttika comes, of course, 
close upon six months later. 

The tradition about the month Vaisakha in connexion with the death of 
Buddha may thus be based on some exceptionally early season, when the Sala- 
trees had burnt into blossom an appreciable time before the commencement of the 
hot weather. On the other hand, it might quite possibly be founded on only 
some poetical description of the death of Buddha, containing a play on the word 
visdkha in the two gpnses of * branched, forked,’ and of ‘ branchless ’ in the way 
of all the branches being hidden by masses of flowers. 
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The venerable Ananda having notified the occurrence, 
early in the day, to the Mallas of Kusinaril (i-cxt, 253/158 ; 
trans., 121), the ]\IallaR bade their servants collect perfumes 
and garlands and all the cymbals and similar musical 
instruments in Kusiniiiu. And, taking with them those 
appliances and fiA’c hundred jjairs of woven cloths (dassa), 
they repaired to the i)]ace where the corpse (.snrlradt) of 
Buddha lay. They spi^iit the whole of that day in doing 
homage to the cor 2 )se with dancing and songs apd music, 
and with garlands and ]^,erfinn(\s, and in inaking cano}:|j[cs 
of their garments {vheJd), and in fasliioning wreaths. An<l 
then, finding it L^olate to cremate tlie corpse, they determined 
to perfoj’m tin* (‘rtaiiation on the following day. In the same 
way, ]lo^\over, there jiasscd away the second day, and the 
third, tlu' fourth, fhe fifth, and even tiie sixth. ^ 

On tlu' seventh day (text, 251/159 ; trans., 123), the 
Mallas ])ropo^ed to carry the corpse by the south and outside 
the city to a spot outside the city on the south, and to 
cremate' it there. And eight of their chief men, having 
washed their head'' and clad themselves in new clothes [((Jiata 
ratthv), ])r('])ared to lift the corpse. But they could not 
raise it ; for, the venerable Annrnddha explained, such 
was not tlie ])urpose of the gods. 

Accordingly (text, 255 100; trans., 124), — the intention 
of the gods haA’ing been fully made' known to tlnmi, — still 
doing homage to the eor]>se with their own mortal Amcing 
and songs ajid music and Avith garlands and 2 )erfumes, 
together with an accompaniment of diAine dancing and 
songs and music and garlands and i>ci’fLimi's from the gods,* 
they cariied the coipse b) the north to the north of the city. 
Then, (‘iitering by the northern gate, they curried it through 


^ Here the questi(»u nrisos : hou the eer])sc oi liuddha pre.bei\ed lioin 
hopeless decfmijjositior dinin”- llio time that elajisedh 

I >\ould su^'re.st tliat the loeiitiou (d the jieriumos and the woven cloths 
{dusna, = Skt. niiiy iiulicaie that recourse A\as had to some process of 

embalming and s>\alliiug. And, in fact, (see trans., iutrod., 39 f.), Robeii: 
Knox, in his Histonml JiclaUun of Oeylou, part 3, chapter 11, in describing 
the arrangements lor cremation, has expressly mentioned disembowelling ami 
embalming in cases 'where the corpse ol a person of quality is not cremated 
siMjedily. 
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the midst of the city into the midst thereof.^ And then, 
going out by the eastern gate, they carried it to the shrine 
known as the Makutat)andhanachetiva or coronation-t('inple ® 
of the Mallas, which was on the east of the city. And there 
they laid it down. 

There, under tlie directions of the venerable Ananda 
(text, 25f>/lGl ; trans., 120),*^ the cor])S(‘ was pn^paix'd for 
cremjition, in all lespects just as if it had been the cf)i-j)'<e 
of a Chal^kavatti or universal monarch. It was wra])p(‘d 
in new cloth {nhattv rattha), and then in flocks of cotton 
{kap))dHti), alternately, until there were five hundred layers 
of each. It was tluni placed in an iron-coloured oil- trough, 
which was covered by another iron- coloured trough.^ And 
it was then placed on a funeral pile {rhitaka) made of all 
sorts of odorous substaiujcs. 


^ A ^fTy Ijonour \va< oniiiciinl (Hi tlio coiiwt* of iJiKi'llia l)v lliis 

treatuu'iit , lor tla* lias iiulicalctl, Tio, iioto , to r.uiy mto tin- 

city, ill any orcliiiur) (mh-, the corpsu ot a poi-oii s\lo) liail dic'd oiitNidc it, would 
have pollulcd the city . 

Id u smuliir iiuiur."!, the coipsc ot Miihiuda w:is cciii’icd into the citv Aiiu- 
radhiijiurn hy the (‘n'^tcrii gate, aiul Ihioiigh the iiiuKl ol thi' city, aiicj llu'ii 
out again cm the soutii : see Dlpavaiiisa, 17. lt)2, It)->. 

- See uotc on ]iagv U!() ahcoc. 

^ lie Ava^, iu tact, ujieaiiug iu'^tnictioio which had bc'C'U gi\cu to h.iiu ly 
Buddha; sec- text, 21*2,1 11 ; trims., \)i. 

* The text hell' i-i : - axasaui liLi-duunri pahkhlpitA ri iiiiriissri ayiiNfiyii uc'iuiAa 
patikujiitM'i. 

For ioyow’ing the tiaii^'latoi iu leiideiiiig the appart'Utly ^oiuewliat lan' woid 
pahht^iji tcil^ paitlkii^llitid — pi i*- lU'l gi\eu lu Childei''' i*.di ])ietiou.iiy , Imt 
the traiislatoi lia^ uoeii u-^, ]). irt, note 1, tA\o other lelc leiiec'" tor it, in tin' 
Jatnka, 1. 00, 00; — h\ “ha\iug coxeied,” i find luiotlui aulhcuit\ in tlie 
Theriigiithtt, Aerst* OSl : — “A jiutled in», llight} liiai, leMU’ting to e\iJ liie'id-, 
•inks doAVU A\ith ihein iu a p’cat torrent,- tnnmufri pntihituitu, i:i»\iaetl, tuiued 
over, oAerw'heliiied, hy a w’a\e.” Aiul it ajipeai.^. that w'e liao in San^kiit 
the seii‘'i' ol ‘upsetting;, turning; osir.’ So aho riiildc.i'' h.;*' gixeu 
us, in Pali, nikui/Ua, Avith the Aaiiaiit in tlie seii^e ol ‘cnertuiued, 

upside dow u, ’ and h < /. / ujja mi, * re\ ei sa 1 , iip^et ting . ’ 

As regards tlie AAoid ai/iiniu 1 suppose that it does lejneseiit the Sanskrit 
aijam^ trom ai/as, ‘iiou;* in laet, it ih ditticult to I'ee how it can ho tiu) thing 
else. As to its nieamug, BuddhaglioshaV a>sertiou (''ee tiau‘<., 'J2, note 1) that 
ayasa (ils he has it) Avas here iiMod in the sense oi ‘gold, golden,’ can hardly he 
aucepU'd ; but his coiunieut is ot use iu indicating that he Avas not quite satistied 
that the troughs Avere made ol iron: he may lia\e thought that, whereas iron 
troughs could uot ho burnt up or even melted, golden troughs might at least 
be melted. 

In I'olloAving the understanding, Avlien I previously had this passage under 
observation (note oub page 160 above), that the troughs \i*ere made ol iron, 
I felt the following difficulty The two iron troughs themselves cannot have 
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Four chief men of the Mallas (text, 257/163 ; trails., 128), 
who had washed their heads and clothed themselves in new 
clothes for the purpose, then sought to set the funeral pile 
on fire. But they could not do so ; because, as was explained 
to them by the venerable Anuruddha, the intention of the 
gods was otherwise : namclj’’, that the pile should not catch 
fire until homage should have been done at the feet of 
Buddha by the venerable MaluT-Xassapa, who, traveling at 
that time from Pava to Kusinarii with a great cqpapany of 
five hundrt'd Bhikkhus, friars, had heard on the way, frqm 
an Ajivaka,* the news of the death of Buddha, and was 
pushing on to Kuhinara. In due course, Maha-Kassapa and 
the five liundred Bhikkhus arrived. And, when they had 
done hcaiiage at the feet of Buddha, the funeral pile caught 
fire of its own accord. 

The corpse {i^anrani) of Buddha was then (text, 258/164; 
trans., 130) so thoroughly consumed, and, with it, every 
two cloths of the fi\c hundred pairs of woven cloths {dussa) 

c<»u‘'umed; and how could any fire from the outside reach what was 
Jii'-ulc themr: and. c^(il il the contents ot the lower Irou^rh were set on fire 
l)ol<*re tho CM^erin^i tnmirh ^\as placed oAei it, still, how eould they continue 
to hum without free acce^'' ot air'r But T did not then see any way out of the 
ditticulty. It ha^i been since then su^p-esh'd to me that perhaps the troughs were 
made red-hot, and the eorp‘'('-‘il Buddha wa^ baked, not burnt; but there could 
haidh he accomplished in that 'N\ay the complete destruction of eveiy'tliing except 
the hones. 

Jf, however, it was leally intended to mark the tvou<;hs as madwof iron, 
wliy were two scjiaiale ■v^ord‘' u^ed — (at any rate where dimi is not in 
eonijK»sition with iida ), — iii'-leiid ol th(’ compound just ns wc have 

in Sanskrit aiju-drom^ ‘an iron trouf^h’r; in such a trough, ue are told 
(Divvavadana, 377), there was pounded to deatli, ulon^^ with hor child, a lady 
ol the harem who had ‘j:i\eu ofleiice to Ashka. Further, fiifam is distinctly used^ 
to mean, not ‘made oi iron,’ hut ‘of the colour ot iron,’ in the Muhabharata, 
/). 1709; ihei-e Sanatsujata tell*' l)hritar."«'-htia that brnhuKiUy the sell-existing 
impersonal sjjirit, may appear as eithei Avlute, or red, oi hlack, or iron-coloured 
{ff}/asa)f or sun-col ourefi. And Kohert Knox (loc. cit. ; see note on page 660 
above) lias mentioned a cu'^tom oi ])laciiig the (‘()r])ne of a J)er^on ol quality, for 
creniatiou, inside a tree cut down and holloued out like a bog- trough. 

In these circumstanc(is, I n(»w take the text as indicating wooden troughs, 
■which, naturally or as the result ol being jminted, were ol the colour of iron; 
adding that an oil-trough seems to have heem U'-eil as the lower receptacle because, 
being saturated with oil, it would be very inflammable. But, to make sure of 
undei-standing the whole passage correctly, we re(juire to find a detailed description 
of the cremation of the corpse of a Chakkavatti. 

^ A non -Buddhist religious mendicant; probably a wqr»hipper of Vishi^u 
(see, e.g., lA, 20. 361 f.). 
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In which it had been swathed, that, just as when ghee^ or 
oil is burnt, neither ashes nor soot could be detected, either 
of the cuticle, or of ,the skin, or of the flesh, or of the 
sinews, or of the lubricating fluid of the joints; only the 
bones {mrimni) were left.^ Then streams of water fell down 
from the sky, and extinguished the pyre. So, also; from 
“the storehouse of waters {hencath the earth) streams of 
watey arose, and extinguished the pyre. And the Mallas 
of Kusinaira extinguished the pyre with water scented with 
perfumes of all kinds.® 

Then, for seven days (text, 258/1G4; trails., 131), the 
Mallas of Kusiniira guarded the bones, the corporeal relics 
{Harirdni)^ of Buddha in their mnthdgdra, their townhall, 
within a cage of spears with a rampart of bows; doing 
homage to them with dancing and songs and music, and 
with garlands and perfumes. 

Meanwhile, the news had spread abroad. So (text, 
268/164 ; trans., 131), messengers arrived, from various 
people who claimed shares of the corporeal relics [mrirdni)^ 
and promised to erect Thupas (Stupas, memorial mounds) 
and hold feasts in honour of them. Ajiitasattu, king of 
Magadha, the Yedchiputta or son of a lady of the Videha 
people, sent a messenger, and claimed a share on the ground 
that both he and Buddha were Khattiyas, members of the 
warrior and rcffal (iaste.'^ Sliares were claimed on the same 


' The Avord is sappi, ‘ ,, claritied huttt'i ; ’ not anylhiuu; nieaiiiug ‘ gfliu* ^ 

might he thought Irom thti tniiishitioii. 

* It may be usetul to remaik hero that the tradition hot'iu*' to have been 
as folloAvs: — The following bones remained uninjured, the lour canine teeth, 
the two eollax-bonfts, and the inUnm^ ii^hvlnha^ an e\er«Ncen(;e tr»)ni the cranium. 
The other bones wito more or les> iii]un*d by the lire, and avouj redgeed to 
fragments, of Avhicli the smallest nere ot the .size of a mustard-secd, the medium- 
sized were of the siz<‘ ol half a grain t»r rice, and the largest Avere of the size of 
half a muyga or kidney -lican. 

I take this from Tumour, JASB, 7, 183S. 1013, note. He apparently took 
it from BuddhaghOsha’s commentary . 

* To this apparent act ol supererogation, attention has been drawn by the 
translator (130, note). As, hoAvever, Buddha had died and was creniat^ in 
their village-domain, the Mallas were entitled to take a part in quenching the 
funeral fire. 

* Fourteen day’s elapsed, and apparently no more, from the death of Buddha 
to tlie distribution of his relics. The distances over which, during the interval. 
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ground, and in the same way, by the Lichchhavis of Vesall, 
the Bulis of Allakappa, the Koliyas of Bamagiiraa, and the 
Jfallas of Pava. A share was claimed by the Sakyas of 
Kapilavatthu, on the ground : — Bhagava amhakaiii iiati- 
settho; ‘Hho Blessed One was our chief kinsman/' And 
a share was claimed by a Brahman (not named) of Vetha- 
dlpa, on the ground that, as a Brahman, he was entitled 
to receive relics of a Khattiya. 

At first (text, 2o0/l()6 ; trans., 133), the Malla^ of Kusi- 
nilrii, addressing the messengers (.ompany by company &nd 
troop by troo]),^ refused to part with any of the relies; because 
Buddha had died in their (jama-hlcheiia^ their village-domain. 
It was jjointed out to them, however, by a Binhman named 
Dona, who addressed the parties company by company and 
trooj) by troop, that it was not seemly that any strife should 
arise over the relics, and that it was desirable that there 
should bo Thiipas far and vdde, in order that many people 
might become believers. So, with their consent, thus obtained, 
he divided the corporeal relics {mnriwi) into eight equal 
shares, fairly apportioned, and distributed them to the 
claimants. And he himself received the himhlia^ the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation.^ 
And to the Mdriyas of Pipphalivana, — who, also, had 
claim('d a chare on the* ground that, like Buddha, they were 
Khattiyas, but whose messenger had arrived too late, after 


tlie news htid to travel and tlio claims to share? of the ndics had to he transmitted 
in return, can haidly hi* estiinaled until \se can arrive at simie definite opinion 
as to the ideiitificjitioii ol Kusiniira. • 

^ The text hefiirc Ihi^? indicates only one mes^en^iT Iroin each claimant. It 
here siys ; — Kosinaraka Malla le sunijihe ^ane etadzuvochum. 

The translator has <aid: — “ Tlie Mafias ol Kusinaia spoke to the assembled 
brethren.” 13ut I do not find any reason for lendtTiu;^ the Avords ic mmglw gaijlh 
hy “the assembled hiethieu.” 

We need not exactly ;ro as jar as Iluddhajrhosha docs, in asserting:; that each 
claimant to(>k the precaution, in case of a rclusjil, of lollowinj^ his messenger 
in jK*rson, with an army. We may, however, surmise that each messenger was, 
not merely a runner hearing a ^erhal demand (»r a letter, but a duly accredited 
envoy, ot some ]‘ank, ]>rovided with an armed escort. 

See nof4* on page ICO above. One of the manuscripts used for the text in 
the Digha-Xikiiya gives, instead of Icnwhha, both here and twice below, tumhJui, 
This latter word is explained in Childers’ Pali Dictionary as meaning ‘ a sort 
of water vessel with a spout.* 
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the division of the relics, — there were given the extinguished 
embers {ahgdra) of the fire. 

Thus, then (text, 260/166 ; trans., 134), Ajiitasattu, king 
of Magadha, made a Thiipa over corporeal relics [myirdni) 
of Buddha, and held a feast, at Bajagaha. So did the 
Lichchhavis of Vesall, at Vcsiill. So did the Sakyas of 
Kapilavatthu, at Kapilavatthu. And so did the Bulis of 
AUakaj^pa, at or in ^ Allakappa ; the Koliyas of llamagiima, 
at Ramagjjima ; the Brilhnian of YcthadTpa, at or in Vetha- 
dq:|ji ; the Mallas of Pava, at Pava ; ^ and the Mallas of 
Kusinara, at Kusinara. And, at some unspecified place, the 
Briiliman Dona made a Tlifipa over the Ictnnhha, the earthen 
jar in which the bones had been collected after the cremation, 
and held a feast. And the ildriyas of Ihpphaliv'ana made 
a TliHpa over the embers, and held a feast, at or in 
Pipplialivana. 

Thus there were eight Thiipas for the corporeal relics 
{affha finrlnt-thfipd), and a ninth for the hunhluiy the earthen 
jar, and a tenth for the embers. “ That is liow it happened 
in former times ! ^ 

Son)e verses standing at the end of the Sutta (text, 
200/167 ; trans., 135) assert that the body {mnrrnh) of 


^ TIore* .and in two oiluT 1 not been able tt) determine whether 

mention is made of a place or ol a territory. 

* Both here, and in the about the lll^s>^en^•e'••<, tin* ^Fiillas ol Pava, 

stand lust amonji; the .seven out.‘'ifh* claimants wh» obtained ."hares ol the corporeiil 
felics. Of course, someone or i)ther was hound to ho mentioned last. But 
Buddhaghosha, tiikiii”: thiiijL^^s very literally, has made a eomment to the following 
])urport:— OousidtTin*^ that Pav»i was only threi‘ tioiii Kusinaril, and 

that Buddha had halted there on his Avay to Kibsiurua, lioiv ^yas it that tho 
Mallas of Pava (bd not JirriK; lir.'-t ol all Because they were ])rinces who went 
about with a jup-eat retinue, and the assemhlini; ol their letiuue delayed them. 

He has apparently not offered any e\])laiiation of a really practical point; 
namely, why the messeniifor ol the Mori} as of T‘ii)plialivan:i did not arrive in 
time to obtain a shaie of llie corjioreal lelies lor them 

“ Buddha^hdsha says, in his comiueiitar}’, that this sentence: — evani Stani 
bhuta-puhham, was established by those people wlio made the third Sam^Tti 
(who held the third “(b)uncir’). Of course, from his point of view, which 
was that the Sutta was a\ ritten at the time of the events narrated in it. 

But the sentence i^, in reality, the natural, artistic complement of the opening 
words of the Sutta : — Evam me sutaiii ; “ thus have I heard ! ” 
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Buddha measured (m relkn) eight measures of the kind 
called dbm ; ' and the}’' say that, of these, seven dmm receive 
honour in Jambudlpa, India, and one from the kings of the 
Niigas, the serpent-demons, at Riimagiima.^ They further 
say that one tooth is worshipped in heaven, and one is 
honoured in the town of Grandhiira, and one in the dominions 
of the king of Kalinga, and one by the NiFga kings/"* 

Buddhaghdsha says, in his commentary, that these vfrses 
were uttered by Theras, Elders, of the island Tambapanni, 
Ceylon.^ And they seem to have been framed after tJie 
time when there had been devised the story (which we shall 
meet with further on, first under the Dipavamsa) to the 
effect that the god Tndra, while retaining the right tooth 
of Buddha, gave up the right collar-bone to be enshrined 
in Ceylon. Otherwise, surely, the Acrses would have 
mentioned the right collar-bone, also, as being worshipped 
in heaven? On the other hand, they must have been 


* The; word dotfu, drano, lias sonictiiiies heeu translat(jd by ‘bushel.’ But» 
even it there i" au ai)i)roxiiiuitioii between the two measures, there are difliculties 
ill the way of employiui*’ European Avords a's exact equivalents of Indian technical 
terms : see, lor instance, a note on the rendeiing- of one ol Iliuen Tsiang’s state- 
nients lurther on. 

* Thi*; siati'inent seeni^ cnl(5ulated to locatt* Kamagania outside the limits ol 
Jambudlpa . uules*' we may ])lace it, with the u‘'Ual aliodes ol the Xugas, below 
the earth. 

* For a statement of belief, a])parently n(>t very early, regarding the localities 

of dep(»sit ot various personal relics of Buddha, see the Luddhavaiusa, ed. Monds, 
section 2S. t 

According to that work, the alm^-bovvl, stsiff, and robe ol Buddha were at 
Vajira. And in this place wc reeogni/e tlie origin ol the name of the Vajiriya, 
the members of one of IIhj schismatic Buddhist schools which arose after the 
second centuiy alter the death ol Buddha ; see the Mahavamsa, Tumour, p. 21, 
as corrected by AVijesinha, p. 15. • 

Amongst the Jains, there was a sect the name ol which we have, in epigraphic 
records, in the Prakfit or mixed -dialect forms of Sakha. (El, 1. 385, 

No. 7 ; 392, No. 22; 2. 201, No. 20 ; .321) ; Vera or Vaira Sakhii (El, 2. 203, 
No. 18) ; A’airi Sakha (A’OK, 1. 174) ; Arya-Veri Sakha (El, 2. 202, No. 15) ; 
and the Sakha of the Arva-A’eriyas (El, 1. 380, No. 8) ; and, in literature, in 
the Prakrit iorms ol Yairi or Vayari, and Ajja-Vuira Sakha (Kalpasiitra, 
ed. Jacobi, 82), with the couctmiitant mention, evidently as the alleged founder 
of it, of a teacher named Ajja-A^aira, A'ayara, or A'era (id., 78, 82). May we not 
find the origin ol the name of this sect in the same place-name, rather than in 
a teacher A’’ajra, in connexion with whom the sect is mentioned, by u Sanskrit 
name, as the A'ajra-^akha (El, 2. 51, verse 5) P 

* According to his text, as I have it, he does not say thgt they were “ added 
by Theras in Ceylon ” (trans., 13.>, note). 
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framed before the time when the tooth-relic was transferred 
from Kaliiiga to Ceylon; that was done, according to the 
Mahavaihsa (Tumour, 241 ; Wijesinha, 154), in the ninth 
year of king Siri-Meghavanna of Ceylon. 

They arc, however, useful in helping to explain an 
expression, drona^Htfipn, a Stupa containing a drimn of relics, 
which is applied, in the story which we shall take from the 
Div3^avadana, to the Stupa of Ajatasatru at Rajagriha. As 
has been icmarked long ago, the idea that each of the eight 
original Stupas contained a dd7ia^ a drima, of relics, of course 
had its origin in a dim reminiscence of the part played by 
the Brahman Dona, Drona ; to whom, by the way, some of 
the later traditions, reported by Buddhaghosha and Hiuen 
Tsiang, iraput(' disreputable behaviour, with a view to 
securing some of the corporeal reliefs, in addition to the 
kumhha, 

* # % # 

Sonu) remarks must be made herc‘ regarding the probable 
date and the value of the preceding narrative. 

Reasons have been advanced by the translator of the 
Mahaparinibbana - Sutta for holding (trans,, introd.,* 13) 
that the work cannot well have been composed very much 
later than the fourtli century And, in the other 

direction, he has claimed (this Journal, 1901. -397) that 
substantially, as to not <mly id('as but also words, it can 
be datM approximately in the fifth century. That would 
tend to place the composition of its narrative within eight 
decades after the death of Buddha, for which event n.c. 482 
Seems to me the most probable and satisfactory dat(' that 
we are likely to obtain. In view, howi^ver, of a certain 
prophecy which is placed by tlu‘ Sutta in the mouth of 
Buddha, it do('s not appear likely that the work can be 
referred to quite so early a time as that. 

In the (‘ourse of his last journey, Buddha came to the 
village Piltoligama (text, 60/81; trans., 15), At that time, 
we know from the coramencement of the work, there was 
war, or a prospect of war, between Ajeltasattu, king of 
Magadha, and the Vajji people. And, when Buddha was 

43 
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on this occasion at Pateligama, Sunidha and Yassakara, 
the Mahamattas or high ministers for Magadha, were laying 
out a regular city {nagara) at Pataligama, in order to ward 
ofF the Vajjis (text, 62/86; trans., 18).^ The place was 
haunted by many thousands of “ fairies {devatd), who 
inhabited the plots of ground there. And it was by that 
spiritual influence that SuiiTdhu and Vassakara had been 
led to select the site for the foundation of a city ; thQ text 
says (trails., 18): — “Wherever ground is so occupied by 
“ powerful fairies, they bend the hearts of the most 
“powerful kings and ministers to build dwelling-places 
“ there, and fairit's of middling and inferior power bend in 
“ a similar way the hearts of middling or inferior kings and 
“ministers.” Buddha with his supernatural clear sight 
beheld the fairies. And, remarking to his (companion, 
the venerable Ananda, that Sunidha and Vassakara were 
acting just as if they had taken counsel with the Tiivatimsn 
“angels” (r/c/v/), he Naid (text, 68/87; trans., 18): — 
“Inasmuch, O Ananda I, a^ it is an honourable place as 
well as a resort of merchant >, this shall become a leading 
city* [a (jga - nagara), Piitaliputta (/>// na}ne)y a (?) great 
trading centre {puiahlttihuKt) ; Imt, () Ananda !, {ono of) 
three danger'^ will befall Pal a li putt a, either from fire, or 
from watC')’, or from dissension,” ^ 

Unless this passage is an interpolation, which does not 
seem probable, the work (cannot have been corapostid until 
after tlu' prophecy had lieeii so far fulfilled that the village 
Pataligriima had become the leading city, the capital 
Pabaliputra. • 

Now, Iliuen Tsiaiig, in the account given by him under 
Rajagriha, has njported that a king Asoka, who, so 
far, might or might not be* the jiromulgator of the well- 
known (idicts, transferred liis court to Piltaliputra from 


’ ComiJ.'iif tilt* ''tory :ihout Ihr louudiii^' «>1 which wc shall meet 

with iurther ou, under Iliuen Tsiaii^r. 

* From the use of tin; particle va, ‘ or,’ tliree time‘s, the meaning sooms clearly 
to be that only one (d the thrrje dangers should actually hajfpen to the city. 

For the danger from lire, compare the story about Girivrapi, under Iliuen Ttiiang. 
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Rajagriha ; that is, that he, for the first time, made 
Patoliputra the capital. And, from the way in which 
mention is made of Patoliputta in the Gimar version of 
the fifth rock-edict (El, 2. 453, line 7), we know that 
Pataliputra was certainly the capital of the promulgator 
of the edicts, Asoka the Maurya, who was anointed to the 
sovereignty in it.c. 204, when 218 years had elapsed after 
the djeath of Buddha. 

But w(^ know from Megasthcnes, through Strabo,^ that 
Pataliputra was the capital of also Chandragupta, the grand- 
father of the Asoka who promulgated the edicts. In his 
account of Pataliputra itself, Hiuen Tsiang has said, more 
specifically,^ that in the first (^taitury, or in the year 100, 
after the death of Buddha, there was a king A^oka 
(A-slm-ka), a, great-grandson of BirnbiscTra ; and that he 
left Rajagriha, and transferred his court to Patoli(putra), 
and caused a second wall to be made rr)und the ancient town. 
And the Dipavaiiisa, in its first reference to Pahdiputta, 
mentions it (5. 25) as the (capital of that Asoka, Kalasoka, 


' So<} in L\, IJl, auil Aucmif Indui 12 t. 

Jiilirn, 1 414, Ilonl, '»*£/**, 2 So. Wiittei", Oy? \ iinn Chwang^ 

2 . 88 . _ , 

As a matt i ol taut, uut o\fii Kairi^tka tlu SaNuiiai'a a irrcat-j^raiidioii 
of Billlln^^lva. Bill thi" point not a luotorial ono* 

E.\ce])t ])l‘lllal)^ in the ])a‘'^a^:t‘ nuiitnmod iii'-t Ivimi tin.* account 

By IliueiLT’^iaiin niuiei ilfijairiha, nh* it Jiilun hi" loti tlu point uiidoteriuiutitl, 
and (*^cf'pt ill tin* prosoiit pa^saii'i , Ilium T"!:’!!!: tni", in tin* pa^'^a^ie^ nhicli 
I am iisiujc on thi> orc.irjion, dt-noted hi'* A^oka hy tlio Chiinst* tiaU"lation ot 
the* name, Tiit'anim;’ (liko thi‘ Indian iianio itsoH) ‘ -oir •wlo"",’ whioli lia^ hem 
transcrilx'd liy Julim Wou-\fou, In Bral a^ Wu-yau, and h\ A\ attorh a*' 
^-yu. It nas A-)ii who M^ih'd Kuiiiauiania, and who op('U“d tlio Stupas at, 
Vai.'irili and Ilajauxiha and that in the Chaii-clui kinudoni o\tT tin* oarthm jar. 

Hero, liowo\t'r, Hiuon T-^iau^ lui" doiiotoi’ hi" A"dk.i h> tin- Chiue^o traus- 
litoration ol the name, which has lurii tiaiiM iihed hy lulitn .is 'n-cl;ou-kia, 
hy Boal as ’O-slni-kin, and hy Watters as A-shii-ka 

This detail is noUwvorthy hoeause lliueii Tsiaiij; li.ts said in the immediately 
procodiuii seiitt'iice Unit it was A-}ii who made tin* ** hell ” at Piltaliputra ; and, 
tiven (doKclv attei’ iutnuluoin^ the naim* A-slui-ku Inao, ho has roAerted to the 
other, and has snid a^aiii that A-yu niaile the “Indl’’ (Julioii, ibid.) and that 
A-jii destroAcd it (US), and also that it aa'ms A-yu who built one, or the first, 
ol the S4,0(U) IStupas (117 1.). 

For reasons, however, which may he st.ited on another occasion, it cannot lie 
said for certain from this passaj^e that the kiii.u Asoka who made Pataliputra 
the capital was, at that place, e\pre>sly mdicated to Iliuen Tsiang as being: 
not the A^dka who ^ado the hell, opened the oriu:iual Stupas, built 84,000 
other ones, etc. 
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son of Susunaga, who began to reign ninety years after 
the death of Buddha ; mentioning, on the other hand, 
(3. 52) Eajagaha (but ? rather Giribbaja) as the capital 
of Bodhisa (for Bhatiya) the father of Bimbisura. 

Tradition thus seems to indicate, plainly enough, that 
it was by Kalasoka, who reigned for twenty-eight ycars,^ 
B.e. 392-365, that Pataliputra was made the capital, and 
to make it practically certain that the Mahaparinibbana- 
Sutta cannot have been composed before about ii.(^ 375. 

The Sutta may really have been written then. Or it may 
be of later origin ; how much so, we cannot at present say.'-* 
But it is cerhiinly a very ancient work. The narrative 
presented all through it is so simple and dignified, and for 
the most part so free from miraculous interventions — (these 
occur chiefiy, and not unnaturally so, in connexion with the 
death and cremation of Buddha) — and from extravagances 
of myth and absurdities of doctriiu* and practice, that it 
commands respect and belief. And so, in spite of the way 
in which (avc know') history in India was liable to be 
somewhat, quickly overlaid with imaginative and mythical 
details. I see no reason for regarding as otherwise than 
authentic the main fact.s asserted in the* 8utta, including 
tho^e attending the original disposal of the corporeal relics 
of Bud dll a. 

It follow's that wc may at least believe that, oVer the 
eight portions <d the corporeal relics of Buddha, Stiipas 
W'cre (erected — 


^ So 111 Oh- iiituMlurtiMii l»» hi^- S:(in:nifuji:i'-rnlikri , sec* tht 

Viri.'j\JipitJtk;i. c*(l OJddilici*', 3 . rpJl. So IIk Mjtlirisjniisi, ir>, Jim 7 - 

BuddJia^h'Vli.i li.i- iiifTitioiiud J.nu as '«iiui)J) Asnka in tJuil placi, liut .i^ 

Kri]a‘'oka ill yia'-safre- nu jiajrtf- 2^3, 320. 

~ Tlu Jullowiiip itsidt a‘- a point lliat "liould In cousidorod in aii) 

lull iijfjuir}. 

tJjo .ip]if llation (i| tin- ^\^»rk ically iiiran, as ha^ hccii uiidcTstood, “the 
book oJ tliL ^'■nat iloioust ” r IJ mi, ^\lll•ll did tlu toiins tnuhdblt'tnilKhammm^ 
Mho ^ircat ^oin^'' lorfb Iroin A\<»rld]\ lili*,'’ and muhupui nnhhTmu^ ‘ tlic ^rcat 
decease, ’ appliiil to Ibosf in tlio cast- oJ Budillia as a^^ainsi hdhhamfma 

[iuHl panmMhftha in the casf ol oidiiiai\ jioojdi, first iKcorrii c'-laJilislicd r 

Or do(‘s tho appollation iiidicaU* only ‘‘the ”Ti*at(ri) lioifk ol the deceafef,” as- 
contrasted with some earlier and sniallei work ol the sariK- kind ‘r 
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(1) At Rajagi-ihii, by Ajatasatni king of Magadha. 

(2) At Vai^li, by the Lichchhavis. 

(3) At KapilavastUj^ by the Sakyas. 

(4) At or in AUakappa, by the Buli people. 

(5) At RamagrcTma, by the Koliyas. 

(6) At or in Vethadipa, by an unnamed Brahman of that 

place or territory. 

(7} At Pava, by a branch of the Mallas. 

(8) At Jiusinagara, by another branch of the Mallas. 

• 

Further, there were erected Stupas — 

(9) At some unstated place, by the Brahman Drdna, over 

the Immhlin^ the earthen jar in which the bones of 
Buddha had been collected. 

(10) At Pippallvana, by the Mauryas, over the extinguished 
embers of the funeral pile. 
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^HE Study of Sanskuit as an Imferial Question. 

Probably very few people, even among those who have 
some knowledge of the East, fully realize how important 
a part the ancient classical language and literature of 
India have played, directly or indirectly, in the history 
of civilization. Sanskrit was the vehicle of that form of 
Buddhist doctrine which from India spread to Nepal, Thibet, 
China, ^ Corea, and Japan ; while Pali, the oldest daughter 
of Sanskrit, was the language which diffused the teachings 
of Buddha over Ceylon, Buiiua, Siam, and the adjoining 
countries of the Farther East. In this way the religion, 
and to some extent even the laws, customs, and art, of some 
400,000,000 of the present iiihabitaiits of the world beyond 
the confines of India have been iiifliienced from, the plains 
of Hindustan.^ Within the peninsula itself the ancient 
Aryan»civilization, which is embalmed in Sanskrit literature, 
had penetrated, long before the beginning of our era, from 
its stiirting-point in the north-west to the extreme south, 
•including Ceylon, and had imposed on the whole country 
that distinctive tj"pe of speech, us well as social and religious 
order, which in its essential features sur^Tves in the India 
of to-day. The Sanskrit language and Sanskrit literature 
thus furnish the key to the tongues and institutions of 
nearly 300,000,000 of people in India itself. What may be 


^ Hundreds of Duddhistic Sanskrit works were translated into Chinese from 
the first centurj" a.d. onwards. Cl. my “ History of Sanskrit Literature,” p. 369. 

* See Ernst Kuhm “ Der Einfiuss des orischen Indiens auf die Nachbarlander 
im Siiden und Osten” (Munich, 1903), pp. 28. 
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termed Sanskritic civilization has thus been instrumental in 
raising to a higher level the poj)ulation of nearly one-half 
of the human race. It may, in fact, Jdc said to have done 
for the East much the same as Greece and Horae did for the 
West. The culture which the ancient Indo-Arj^an thus 
diffused was, it is true, less advanced, but it was distinguished 
by originality as well as by depth of thought and a high 
standard of morality. Its diffusion, moreover, was , not 
effected by the sword, but was a (ionquest achieved solely by 
the influence of religion, letters, and uri. » 

Sanskrit literature and seience have to an apj)reciable 
extent affected even the West. A well-known literary 
instance is the migration, beginning in the sixth century a.d., 
of Indian fables and.fairj" tales to Europe by way of Persia. 
The introduction into the West, through the Arabs, of the 
Indian numerical figures, together with the decimal system, 
now employed bj" the whole world, has had an influence on 
civilization in general which it is hard to overestimate.^ 
3Iorc recently the discovery of Sanskrit led, in the nineteenth 
century, to the foundation of the sciences of Comparative 
Philology, Comparative M ji^hology, ^ and Comjjarative 
Religion. Through the first of these sciences Sanskrit has 
even influenced the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
schools of » the West.* Such considerations as these are 
sufficient to show the general importance of the study of 
the language and literature of ancient India. * 

My present intention, however, is to deal with the subject 
only in so far as it is related to the practical needs of the 
British Empire. Linguistically, Sanskrit is the fountain-' 
head of the speech of modem India. Nine of the main 
languages of the countrj’^, spoken by about 220,000,000 of 
people, are directly descended from the earliest form of 
Sanskrit, Of these, the most widely diffused is Hindi, 
with sixty millions ; then Bengali, with forty-five ; Biharl, 

* See Bay ** Hutory of Sanskrit Literature,” chapter xvi (*‘ Sanskrit Literature 
and the West”), and the appended biblio^aphy. 

• Cf. Ernst Windisch, ** Ueber die Bedeutung des indinchen Alterthums,” 
Leipzig, 1895. 
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with thirt y- seven ; Mariithl, with eighteen; PanjabT, with 
seventeen ; the group of which Sindhi is the principal 
dialect, with thirteenj and, finally, Oriyil, Pajaslhani, and 
Gujarati, with about ten millions eacli.^ 

By the side of these Sanskritic tongues the speech of the 
aborigines of India still survives in various forms. Spoken 
by about sixty millions, it is chiefly re])reseuted bj'" the 
Drayidians in the south of the peninsula. The four Dravidiaii 
tongues aiio Telugu, with a pojmlatioii of twenty-one millions ; 
Tamil, with sixteen and a half ; Canarese, with over ten ; and 
Malayalam, with six.- These languages arc full of Sanskritic 
words borrowed at diiferent periods, sonu' at the time of 
early contact with Aryan civilization, others in the form 
they had assumed in the medimval Aryan vernaculars ; much 
in the same way as English has, at ditferent stages, adopted 
Latin words, either directly or in a French garb.'^ The 
general relation of these languages to Sanskrit is, in fact, 
somewhat like that of English to Latin ; only the degree 
of dependence is much greater in the former case. Hence, 
without a knowledge of Sanskrit, the history even of these 
Dravidian tongues cannot be understood. » 

Thus Sanskrit is the key to practically all the literary 
Indian vernaculars of to-day. Similarly, Sanskrit literature 
is the key to the life and thought ■r)f the modern Hindu. 
Owing to the continuity — unique among the Aryan nations — 
of Indian civilization and the great antiquity of its literature, 
the religious and social institutions of the India of to-day 
can be traced back historically to the earliest sacred texts 
*and lawbooks through a period of well over three thousand 
years. Nor can those institutions be properly comprehended 
except in the light of this ancient literary evidence. 

It is, therefore, clear that a knowledge of the Sanskrit 
language and literature is in quite a special degree calculated 
to afford an insight into Hindu life and to enable those 


' These statistics are taken in round numbers from Dr. Grierson’s ‘‘The 
Languages of India” (pp. 51-93), Calcutta, 1903. 

* Grierson, op. cit., p. 38. 

® E.g. ‘ fragile ’ and * frail ’ ; cf. Grierson, pp. 40 and 60. 
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possessed of such knowledge to regard much that might 
otherwise appear absurd or ridiculous with sympathetic 
interest. The experience of a friend of mine may serve to 
illustrate this point. There is a well-known hymn of the 
Rigveda^ (dating at the latest from about 1000 n.c.), in 
which the somid produced by pupils repeating their lessons 
is compared with that made bj" frogs during the rains : 

“ When one repeats the utterance of the other 
Like those who learn the lessons of their teach'er.’’ 

Dr. Grierson was a few 5 Tars ago asked to visit a school for 
native boys in the district of Bihar. As he entered the 
building the croaking of the frogs in a neighbouring water- 
course sounded loud in his cars. Making his way through 
various j)assijges, he at last came to a long corridor where he 
was greatly surprised to hear the same sound with extra- 
ordinary distinctness. The door opened, and he stood face to 
face with a class of Hindu boys rei)eating their lesson in 
unison. AVhat a vivid illustration of the truth to nature of 
a comparison made three thousand years ago, and of the 
unchanging character of Indian custom through so vast 
a period of time ! 

Some knowledge of Sanskrit would thus appear to be an 
essential element in the training of young men preparing to 
rule a Hindu population. And, as a matter of fact, the 
subject formed part of the curriculum at Haile vbury till the 
East India College was closed in 1858 ; and it has continued, 
as an option under the competitive system, down to the 
present time. It used to be taken up by a large proportion 
of the probationers both in the Hailey bury days and sub- 
sequently. Thanks to such preliminary training, several of 
these civilians afterwards became distinguished scholars. 
Among them I may here mention Dr. John Muir, whose 
“ Original Sanskrit Texts is still a standard work ; 
Dr. A. C. Burnell, eminent as a palaeographer and editor 


' The well-known Frog hjmn, vii, 103, translated in my U History of Sanskrit 
Literature,” p. 121 t. 
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of early Sanskrit texts ; Dr. Fleet, our leading Indian 
epigraphist ; Dr. Grierson, director of the Indian Linguistic 
Survey ; and Mr. Vincent Smith, well known as an authority 
on Indian archa)olog3\^ 

As an example of the number of probationers learning the 
language in comparatively recent jwrs, I may mention that 
as many as eighteen began Sanskrit at Oxford in the year 
1888, when probably not twenty-five altogether were in 
residcnce*in the Univcrsit3^ 

'in 1892-3 new regulations came into force, which, while 
raising the maximum age of candidates for the open com- 
petition to 23, reduced the probationary period from two 
years to one. The prizes which had till then bec'ii offered 
for 1)^)60101103” in Sanskrit and other subjects were at the 
same time withdrawn. This change rc'sultt'd in bringing 
down the average number of men taking Sanskrit to between 
four and five a year. In 1903 a furtlu'r alteration was 
introduced, restricting the number of oj)tioiial subjects 
allowed in the final examination to one instead of two. 
The effect of this additional change has been further to 
reduce those offering Sanskrit in that examination to one or 
two oiiH”, though the total number of men entering the Civil 
Service annuall3” has considerabh” increased — the a\erage 
since 1892 being fifty-fiv(', as compared with fortt’-one for 
the ten previous 3Tars^; or an increase of 33 per cent., 
accompanied b3” a decrease of Sanskrit candidates to almost 
vanishing point. This is not all. Sanskrit is, indeed, one 
of the subjects allowed in the open competition also ; but, 
owing to the highness of the standard, no Lnglish candidate 
finds it worth his while to offer the subject. For lit* would 
have to devote to it as man3' 3”ears as nionths to some other 
subjects in order to secure the same number of marks. 
Hence the onl3^ candidates during the last twelve or thirteen 
years who have succeeded in passing the open competition 

' The f^oatest of Enjrlish Sanskritists, II. T. ("olebrooke, was an Indian 
civilian ol the older period: he was in India iron 17ii^ to 1814. 

2 These statistics are derived from information supplied to me by the Ciril 
Service Commissioners. 
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with the aid of Sanskrit have been one or two natives of 
India annually. The net result, then, of the present regu- 
lations is that, of tlie fifty-three or fifty-four young Britons 
who leave England every year as future rulers of India, two 
at the most now go out equipped with even an elementary 
knowledge of the classical language of that country. 

Can it be regarded as a satisfactory state of things that 
the subject wliicli above all others furnishes the key to.the 
civilizatiiui of a dependency should be virtually |.excluded 
from the ])reliminarv training of its administrators ? Let 4is 
sup])os(', fr)i ilu' ,>ake of argument., that Italy were a province 
of Germany and ruled by a stalf of Gennan Civil Servants 
educated for tlie j)urposo in their own country. Is it con- 
ceivablr tliat these highly trained officials would be allowed 
to eiit(U' on their duties without knowing a word of Latin, 
the ] not her of Italian, and the language in which the ancient 
literature and laws of Italy are written ? Is it likely that 
such a lack of educational principle would be tolerated in 
France or the United States, to say nothing of Germany ? 

But, it may be objected, your Indian civilian can very 
well K^arn his Sanskrit in India itself. The answer to this 
is that in the buNV, practical life upon which the yomig 
civilian at once enters, there is no time or opportunity for 
him to begin a difficult dead language like Sanskrit. In 
any case, his knowledge, acKjuired with the assistance of an 
uncritical Pandit, would not be of much value. It 'would 
probably express itself in philological discoveries such as 
idcntifjung the Sanskrit word r/sw, ‘ horse,’ with the English 
r/56* ' ; or deriving the Sanskrit mnara^ ‘monkey,’ from' 
va nara, ‘ or a man.’ ^ 

It may further be objected that we do not wish to tuni 
our Indian civilians into Sanskrit scholars, since such men 
would be apt to neglect their official duties. Now the work 
of the modern civilian has become so much heavier than in 
the old days, that there is little risk of his becoming a mere 

^ An Indian civilian, who had evolved his own philology in the East, once 
actually mentioned this to me as an interesting linguistic equ^ion. 

“ This is a native et}Tnology of the w'ord. 
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student ; nor am I here advocating; the study of Sanskrit 
except as an element in the educational equipment of the 
Indian civilian. ^ 

One occasionally, however, hears the somewhat Philistine 
remark that the study of a dead languaf^e lik(‘ Sanskrit is 
absolutely useless to the civilian. Now t ven 1 lu' com paratively 
small amount of Sanskrit that a man can loam in his 
projjjationary year is by no mt^aiis ‘ us( his- ’ Tt would be 
of some ^alue if it did nothing else than prcvciu him from 
mauling in pronunciation, as the ordinaiy Angk»-Indian 
does, the many Sanskrit, words w’hich Ko will hav(' to < nploy. 
The following example may serie as an illiislration. Anglo- 
Indian society appears to he di\id(‘d into two camps regarding 
the true pronunciation ot tlu‘ name of lh('. great northern 
mountain range. The one party says Ilimalay-a ; the second, 
with the consciousness of profonnder knowledge, pronounces 
the name as Iliinahili-ya. Our young (‘ivilian would know 
that these suj)eri or persons are quite as wrong as the ordinary 
hcTd, and that the only eorre(‘t jiroiiunciatiou is Hirnali-laya.^ 
Starting with the knowledge of Sanskrit lie has brought 
with him, he ean go on to take the High Ih’oiicieiiey prize, 
which represents quite a substantial r toward in money value. 
Besides, a study which, even though incapable of being 
estimated in terms of cash, tends to inspire a^ man with 
sympathetic interest in his work, and thus increases his 
efficiefley in tlie performance ot that work, does after all 
‘pay.^ A very distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service (not himself a Sanskrit seholar), in a letter written 
*not long ago, said he eoiisidored it “desirable that he [the 
probationer] should make a hegiimiiig in this country 
[Eiiglaiidj ill the study of Sanskrit. Tlu iniportaiiee ot 
such a study to his uiiderstandiiig of the Jiiiidu mind is, 
I am convinced, immense. ^Viid the possession of a moderate 
knowledge of Sanskrit gives a man an intlueiiee in India, 
and an amount of respect among native scholars, which are 
of great value to him.” A very small acquaintance with 


^ That ‘Abode {dluija) ot [hnna)." 
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Sanskrit will enable the young civilian to understand at 
once the meaning of a great man}’^ Indian geographical and 
personal names. It will give him a keen interest in his 
modem vernacular, the derivation of which from Sanskrit 
must coiishintly strike him. It will enable him to consult 
the Sanskrit legal works which are the sources of Hindu 
law, without having to rely on the uncritical interpretations 
of a possiblj" third- i-ate Pandit. If he has made some 
acquaintance witli ancient Sanskrit literature, he cannot fail 
to be deejdy interested in the life of the pojDulation aroqpd 
him, because hv can then comi)reh('nd it historically. Other- 
wise lie must for the most ])art find it dull and meaningless, 
niucli as the ordinary man neither observes nor understands 
the teeming insi‘C‘t life which reveals itself in woods and 
fields to the seeing t\viM>f the traiiit'd naturalist. And how 
mucli more sympathetic must be his relations to the people 
among wliom .^o many years of liis life are passed? Would 
not .such a mental attitude, if general, greatly strengthen 
the position (d the llritish llilj, the even-handed justice of 
which the native on the whole acknowledges, but which, he 
cannot liel]) feeling, treats him with the cold indifference of 
an alien race ? Surely, under these circumstances, a better 
regulation uf the preliminary training which Indian civilians 
have to ujidergo must appear advisable. Thus Sanskrit 
might 1 k' made a comimlsory subject, by the Civil Service 
Commi.ssioners, lor those ])r()balioiiers who are assignt'tik to the 
Provinces of which the vernaculars arc peculiarly Sanskritic, 
as Bombay and Lcmer Bengal; while thoscj going to other 
Province's might be c'ncouraged t(> take Sanskrit as theii* 
optional subject either by attaching to it- a higher scale of 
marks, or by offering a prize for proficatiiicy in this language, 
as used to be the case before lSb2. 

Let us now turn to examine the condition of Sanskrit 
studies in India itself at the present- day. Two ways of 
teaching Sanskrit exist there side by side : the method 
followed in the native schools and that prevailing in the 
Government colleges. 

In the traditional learning of the BraBmans Sanskrit 
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still occupies a far more important position than Latin does 
in any European countrj". Though it ceased to be a living 
language, in the true sense, several centuries before the 
beginning of our era, it still survives as a spoken language 
among the learned classes, beside the vernaculars of which it 
is the parent. Thousands of Brahmans still speak if, and 
in some centres like Benares they wield it, in disputations 
lasting for hours, with a mastery which could hardly be 
surpasserjl^ in any living language. Sanskrit also continues 
to.bc largely used for literary purposes ; for many books and 
journals written in it are still published in India. The 
copying of Sanskrit manuscripts goes on in hundreds of 
Indian libraries. The Vedas are even at the present day 
committed to memory in tlu'ir entirety. Many a Pandit can 
repeat the exhaustive grammar of Panini (written about 
^jOO it.c.) without a mistaken from beginning to end. The 
learning of the Brahmans is, however, a purely traditional 
affair, unprogressive and uncritical because the historical and 
comparative methods are completcdy beyond its ken. Its 
object is not, like that of European sci('nce, to enlarge the 
boundaries of knowledge, but simjdy to hand on the ajicicnt 
learning unimpaired from one generation to another by 
means of oral teaching. 

In Government schools and colleges, Sanskrit, as coming 
under the general system of education introduced into India 
from •the West, is, of course, taught differently. It is, 
however, a most luifortunate thing that the excessive use of 
examinations prevalent in England, should have been adopted 
in a country where the memory has for ages been abnormally 
developed to the detrinient of the reasoning powers. ^Memory 
continues to be the faculty mainly relied on by the Sanskrit 
student; but the redeeming feature of the native system, 
single-minded devotion to the subject for its own sake, is 
replaced by feverish eagerness for the attainment of a degree, 
through examinations which must be passed by hook or by 
crook. A certain number of proscribed books has to be got 
up in a mechanical way, often with the aid of very inadequate 
editions. A gfance at the calendars of the Indian Universities 
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will suffice to show that the set books in Sanskrit are by no 
moans alwa3"s judiciouslj^ selected. A number of books may, 
for instance, be found prescribed from a single department 
of literature, in which the same kind of subject-matter is 
treated over and over again. In the regulations, books maj" 
be seen recommended which arc quite out of date, and the 
use of which must therefore neeessarilj’' do more harm than 
good. This state of things is doubtless largely due t^ the 
fact that no Director of Public Instruction over knows aii}^ 
Sanskrit nowadays, wliile the native professors, whose ad\ice 
is accepted, arc' not qualified to construct a svstemic and 
adequate curriculum based on broad juaiiciples. Such 
haphazard and one-sided schemes cannot possibly produce 
educationally satisf actor}" results. Matters are aggravated 
bv the ‘ cram ’ character of the papers to which a native; 
examiner is paiticiihulv prone. <)ne‘ can hardly help feeling 
that to such circumstances is partly elue the amazing 
ingenuity which often emploveel by Indian students in 
their ende*avo^lr^ to secure advance e^opies of examination 
papers, and whicli has ivnclere-d the ])rinling of the' latteT in 
Eurojje an advisable pre'e^authm. A good inanv pc'oph' have 
probabh’ hoard of the' wliitc'-robed comp()site)r of Calcutta 
who, having sal down, when no enie was looking, on the 
tvpe he ksd set up, sold the impression thus obtained to 
aspirants for Pniversitj" Hemours. 

There can be litth' dou})t that, with the spread •of the 
Western sj’stein <»i' (ducation, the native learning will die 
out, leaving b(;hind a very inadequate* substitute, as far as 
Sanskrit at least is concerned. Yet in Sanskrit the^ 
educationalist has read}" to hand a subject whi(*li, if properly 
handled, would be* at least equal to Latin or Greek as an 
agency for de veloping the mental faculties. The dominant 
position which, owing to its archaic character, its copious 
inflexional forms, and its transparent structure, Sanskrit 
occupi(;s in (^'omparativc Phihdogy, is suffici(;nt to prove its 
educative value from the lintjuintic point of view. The 
richness of its literature in many departments further makes 
it a suitable vehicle for mental training on tlie HU vary side. 
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Finally, the peculiarly close relation of this ancient literature 
to modern Hindu life supplies much material for the teaching 
of historical evolutioji, a notion hitherto so conspicuously 
unfamiliar to the Indian mind. 

At present, however, there is less prospect than ever of 
improvement in the teaching of Sanskrit in India. At one 
time chairs of Sanskrit in India used to be filled by European 
8cho][ars like Biihler and Kielhorn,^ trained in strict critical 
methods > 9 f research. The labours of such men did an 
immense deal to stimulate and place on a scientific basis the 
study of Sanskrit grammar, pakeography, epigraphy, and 
archaeology in India. But for some time past the fatal 
policy has been pursued of* appointing only natives to such 
posts. These are men who have grown up under the English 
educational system, and, without j>ossessing the profound 
traditional learning of the genuine Pandit, have yet not 
acquired (with the extremely rare exceptions of men like 
R. G. Bhandarkar) any real grasp of scientific method. The 
following two examples may .serve us illustrations of what 
such a man may do. A native scholar of sonu; distinction 
wished to edit a certain text in a well-known Sanskrit series, 
one of the rules for which forbade the publication in it of 
any edition unless based on at least three independent MSS. 
The scholar in question posse.s.>ecl only ofie IMS. of the 
work. This, howex^er, proved no insuperable difficulty. 
He haiWed his solitary MS. to his copyists, “ and then there 
were three.” The resulting edition probably contained quite 
an array of various readings, .supplied by the mistakes of 
the scribes, and doubtless presented a thoroughly critical 
appearance. More recently another natix'e Sanskrit scholar 
has published a work in xvhich he claims to havt* conclusively 
proved, on the strength of some \ague astrological statements 
in the Mahabhiirata, the exact date (October 31st, 1194 it.c.) 
when the groat war described in that epic* began ! A Greek 
scholar fixing the first year of the Trojan war from the data 
of the Iliad would be performing an analogous feat. 

' BesideH many otters, such as Fitzedwurd Hall, Cowell, Ballantyne, Giitiith, 
Tawney, Gough, retor.son. 
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But if there is little hope of improvement in the methods 
of teaching Sanskrit in Indian colleges, there is still less in 
the matter of higher studies. Native scholars can no longer 
obtain any training in this direction. The lack of the 
knowledge of German, moreover, cuts them oS from most 
of such guidance as can be derived from the private study 
of standard works of scholarship. And yet India, with its 
vast mass of traditional learning and its ancient civilization 
still surviving, is an ideal country for research. It is, 
besides, a countrj^ in which research in the domain c of 
epigraphy and archaeology sliould be specially encouraged 
and would be i)oculiarly fruitful. For, owing to the total 
absence of historical writings till after the Muliammadan 
conquest (about a.d. 1000), it is on such researches that we 
must largely rely for material throwing light on early 
Indian history. Hence there is some comfort to be derived 
from the fact that of the very few European Sanskrit 
scholars still left in India, as many as three * hold 
archaeological appointments ; but even these scholars have 
not always been able to devote themselves entirely to this 
important branch of research. At least Dr. Stein, whose 
published works have showm his eminent abilities as an 
archaoologist, and whose explorations in Chinese Turkestan 
have proved his practical aptitude for such work, was for 
many years able to pursue his archaeological studies in his 
holidays only. He has been obliged even latterly, I believe, 
to spend a large proportion of his time on routine educational 
duties, instead of being able to devote all his energies 
exclusively to the investigation of the antiquities of India.* 
It is heartbreaking to think of the irreparable damage done 
in this field, partly by the neglect of Government, partly 
by the operations of amateur archaeologists, in days gone 
by. All those who have the interests of Indian archasology 
at heart must therefore be truly grateful for the new era 
inaugurated by the late Viceroy. Soon after his arrival 
in India Lord Curzon publicly expressed his conviction that 

^ Dr. Th, Bloch in Ben^l ; Dr. Vogel in the Panjab ani United Provinces ; 
Dr. Stein in the Frontier Province, 
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the preservation of the relics of the past was a primary 
obligation of Q-ovcmnicnt, a duty owed not only to India, 
but to the whole ciyilized world, and that the promotion 
of arch Ecological study and the encouragement of research 
was a part of our imperial obligation to India. It is due 
to him that the archnoological department in India has now, 
for the first time since it came into being more than forty 
yeaT;s ago, been placed on a firm administrative basis, with 
a consist^it policy, definite responsibilities, and a systematic 
programme. As evidence of the important work, chiefly 
in the direction of conservation, but also to some extent of 
exploration, which has been done under the new ref/unc, 
the first Annual Report of the Archfcological Survey (for 
the 3^ear 1902-3) has been publislicd in a handsome volume, 
ablj" ('dited bj^ Mr. Marshall, the Director - Gtmeral of 
Archmolog}"^ in a form which should attract man}’- readers. 
It is great!}’’ to be hoped that the archneological deprirtment 
will henceforth remain on a permantmt footing as now 
established, and that in appointing Europeans to posts in 
the five archoDological circles into which India is divided^ 
a knowledge of Sanskrit will be regarded as an essiUntial 
qualification. It is also to be hojjed that the Provincial 
Goveniments will be ready to make liberal grants for the 
regular and complete excavation of important buried sites, 
to be carried out by their trained experts. Enlightened 
native®02)inion should least of all object to thi‘ comparatively 
trifling expenditure involved. For the sole object of such 
work is to throw more light on the obscure i^eriods of the 
*hi story of their country, of the achievements of which in 
ancient times Indians have every reason to be proud. 
Learned societies cannot provide funds sufficient for such 
undertakings; anfl it is much better to “let sleeping gods 
lie ” than to encourage the private efforts of uninformed 
amateur zeal. 

The exclusion of European scholars from the chairs of 
Sanskrit in India is likely to react in a prejudicial way on 
Sanskrit studies in England also. Though the subject is 
of practical anS imperial interest to us, and does not directly 
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concjern any other Western nation, we have in Great Britain 
and Ireland only four endowed professorships of Sanskrit — 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; while 
Germany has about twenty-six : at least one in each of the 
Universities and two in some of them, to say nothing of 
the numerous Priratdoccnten in the subject. The prospect 
of a career for English Sanskritists in India being practically 
closed, the professors in our Universities must naturally ^lave 
some hesitation in encouraging students to become i^pecialists 
in Sanskrit ; for the openings for such scholars in this 
country itself are very rare. This will later on lead to 
restriction in the supply of adequately trained candidates 
for even the \*erv few' chairs of Sanskrit wdiich exist in 
England. A depressing influence must thus make itself 
felt all round in the study of a subject wdiich allects the 
interest of England and India alike. 

How' to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things is 
a question worthy of being seriously considered by the 
Indian Government. At present that Government has no 
body of experts on w'host' advice it could rely in initiating 
educa^.ional reforms sucli as that I have indicated. None 
of the Directors of Public Instruction know' Sanskrit. Tliere 
is no trained European Sanskritist either in the Bombaj^ or 
the Madras Presidency holding an arcluoological, epigraphical, 
or educational post. Since the rotin'inent of IMr. Justice^ 
Pargiter in the spring of this year, there is no Eufoijeaii 
Sanskritist left in the whole of Bengal wdio could be 
consultcid on educational questions connected with Sanskrit, 
excepting only Dr. Bloch, wdio.se duties are not educational,' 
but are confined to archieology. In tlie United Provinces, 
Dr. Thibaut retii‘c‘s in May fronj the Principalshi]) of Muir 
Central College, Allahabad, and there will remain only 
Mr. Arthur Venis, who is chiefly interested in the 
traditional side of Indian philosophy, and Mr. H. C. 
Norman, a young Oxford graduate, wdio only went out to 
Benares a few* months ago as a Professor of English 
Literature. In the I^aiijab there is, besides Dr. Vogel, 
only a young graduate of Oxford, Mr. Woolner, who w’ent 
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out to Lahore only three years ago and most of whose time 
is taken up with the heavy routine duties of Registrar to the 
University. In the frontier Province there will shortly be 
no one left, when Dr. Stein has started on his archaeological 
expedition to Central Asia.^ The net result, then, is that in 
the summer of the present year there will he only five or six ^ 
European Sanskrit scholars in India holding archaeological 
or (jducational posts, none of tliem directly responsible for 
the advaiiccment of Sanskrit studies or capable of speaking 
wk.h authority on the subject from the educational point 
of view. 

It is thus difficult to see what could be done without 
the aid of a small commission of exports appointed to 
investigate and report on the condition in India of Sanskrit 
studies as a whole. Such a commission might, as regards 
Sanskrit, lay down principles for guidance in teaching and 
examining, in arranging an adequate curriculum, and in 
providing for text-books suitable for that curriculum. It 
could, further, make recommendations as to the best means 
of securing a regular supply of teachers qualified for higher 
studies and capable of training others in methods of res(5arch. 
The ideal state of things would be to combine a tmined 
European Sanskritist with a native scholar on the staff of 
each TTniversity ; the latter having the advantage of •familiarity 
with indigenous tradition, the former with critical method. 
But t(f appoint to such posts Englishmen possessing merely 
a tolerable linguistic knowledge of Sanskrit, without a 
systematic and scientific training in the subject as a whole, 
•would do but little good. It would in my opinion be futile 
to create chairs of Sanskrit till thoroughly qualified scholars 
are known to be available. A supply of suitable men is, 
however, not likely to be forthcoming, unless vacancies can 
be counted upon to occur at definite periods. If the professors 
in our Universities could be informed of such appointments 
a sufficiently long time before, they could easily train an able 

* A young American Sanskrit scholar has, I hear, just been appointed to take 
Dr. Stein’s place. • 

* Only two of these are Englishmen by birth. 
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man for the particular post, supplementing their own 
teaching by sending him to a German University for a time. 
These remarks apply not only to possible chairs of Sanskrit, 
but, in the Muhammadan parts of India, of Persian or Arabic 
also. A moderate knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship ought 
to be regarded as an essential qualification for men who are 
to teach history and philosophy to Hindu students. For 
without such knowledge a man cannot fully understand 
Hindu modes of thought, and consequently lacks t]j!.e mental 
equipment necessary for teaching these two subjects satis- 
factorily in India. The position of Arabic and Persian in 
Muhammadan Colleges is similar. Moreover, a general 
knowledge of Sanskrit scholarship is essential in archncological 
appointments owing to the peculiar importance of archioology 
in Indian historical research. By this I do not by any 
means intend to say that e^ cry officer in the archaeological 
department should be a Sanskritist ; for a considerable part 
of the wwk requires onlj^ a practical knowledge of surveying,, 
excavating, and architecture. What I mean is that there 
should be in every archaeological circle at any rate one 
Sanskritist, and in the Muhammadan part of Isortlierii India 
one trained European Persian and Arabic scholar. IIow 
else are the inscriptions to be deciphered, ancient sites to be 
identified, antiquities te be interpreted, history to be extracted 
from archaeological finds, by men wffio have not learned 
Indian epigraphy, W’ho have no first-hand knowdeVlge of 
ancient Indian mythology, and to 'whom the various clues 
afforded by a direct acquaintance with the ancient literature 
are inaccessible? Would the archaeology of Greece yield® 
any valuable results if investigated by men >vho know 
no Greek P 

There can be little doubt that, under a well thought-out 
system, the ancient classical language and literature of India 
could be made a potent agency in educating the Hindu mind. 
Applied thus, they could make the Indian people miderstand 
their own civilization historically, and acquire that en- 
lightenment which will prove the surest means of delivering 
them from the bonds of superstition and caste that havo 
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held them enthralled for more than two thousand years. 
If handled in the manner indicated, Sanskrit learning might 
contribute to render our rule in India sympathetic as well 
as just ; and Sanskrit literature, the best inheritance of the 
Hindus, and, in its earliest phase, the oldest monument of 
the Aryan race, might be made the chief instrument in 
their intellectual and social regeneration. The realization 
of such an idea would show that Britons are indeed well 
fitted to^maintain an empire which is unique in the historj" 
of the world. 

A. A. Macdonell. 


Brhat Katha. 

This great work, which is the source of all later romantic 
literature, has been known to us only through three Sanskrit 
versions,^ viz., Kshemendra’s Brhat Kathamanjari and 
Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. Older Sanskrit scholars have 
been of divided opinion as to the date of composition of the 
original work. Professor Weber ascribing it to the sixth 
centur}^ after Christ, as also Dandin's Dusakumara Caritam. 
But the latest opinion, that of Dr. liiihler, is that il must 
have been composed about the first or second century a.d.^ 
That tlie Brhat Katha was well known and highly regarded 
is evident from the quotations given in the intVoduction to 
the J^irnayasagara edition of Somadeva’s Kathasaritsagara. 
As the Kathapida has it, the work is a faithful abridgment 
of the original in the Paisaci dialect, the only liberty that 
the author has taken, according to himself, being the change 
in language and the abridging.^ That Gunadya flourished 
in the court of Satavahana at Pratishtaua would refer 
him to the first two centuries of the Christian era. This 
particular Satavahana, whose minister Gunadya is said to 
have been, was, according to the same authority, the son of 

‘ The third is a comparatively new discoveiy, and was found among a collection 
of old Nepalese MSS. obtained by Tandit Hara Prasad Sastri, and described by 
him in J.A.S.B., vol, Ixii, pt. 1 (1893), pp. 254-5. 

* Macdouell’s Sans. Lit., p. 376, 

’ Sloka 10, Taranga i. 
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a Dipakarni. In the pauranic lists of the Satavahanas there 
is no name Dipakarni unless we identify the name with 
Satakarni, in which latter case Gunadya will have to be 
referred to a time perhaps in the century preceding the 
advent of Christ. It is here that unexpected light is 
thrown on the question from classical Tamil literature. 
There is a work in Tamil variously referred to as Udayanan 
Kadai, Kadai, or Perufigadai; the last of these being a literal 
translation of Brhat Katha. A part of the manuscjipt copy 
of this Tamil work has been for some time in the possession 
of Pundit V. Svaminatha Iyer, of the Madras Presidency 
College, who kindly informs me that he is editing it to bring 
out as much of it as is available, though the manuscript is so 
disfigured as to make his task very difficult. Its publication 
would establish a much -needed link between the Aryan and 
Dravidian literatures that is likely to be fruitful of con- 
sequences on the study of both. The available portion of 
this Tamil work is composed of five sections or books : — ^ 

1. Unjaik Kiludam (Ujjaini Kiinda), 58 subsections, of 

which 32 are lost. 

2. Kavana Kiindam (LiTvana), 20 subsections. 

3. Magadha Kandam, 27 subsections. 

4. Vattava Kandam (Vatsa), 17 subsections. 

5. Jfaravana Kandunf, 9 subsections. 

If an idea could be formed of this Tamil translation (br at 
the worst, adaptation) of the Brhat Katha, this would help to 
ascertain the date of the original. 

The existence of this work, according to the learned 
Pundit, has been brought to light by his examination of 
Adiyarkkunallar’s Comraentarj^ on the Silappadhikaram. 
This is an exceptionally good and accurate commentator, 
who acknowledges quotations from other works, unlike other 
commentators. Although there is evidence enough in his 
commentaries that he wrote a complete commentary upon 
the work, it is only a part that has survived so far. 


' Pundit Svaminatha lyerV edition oi Silappadhikaram, introd., p. 17. 
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In this portion he quotes from the Kalin gattupparani, 
by the side of one of which quotations he simply adds 
Kavichakravarti.’ ^ Jayaihkondiin, the author of the 
Kalin gattupparani, was the Kavichakravarti of Kuldttunga 
Ohrda I. If the title should clearly be understood by the 
readers of his commentary he could not have lived much 
later than Jayamkondiin, as other Kavichakravartis there 
werg under Kuldttunga’s son *and grandson. Hence we 
might allocate AdiyarkkunalhTr to the early part of the 
twlfth century a.d. 

This commentator, who came a little after the Kiismirian 
translators of the Brhat Katha, not only quotes from the 
Perungadai or Udayanailgadai, but has the following to say 
of it in discussing whether the Kiivya Silappadhikaram 
should be called a kiivya, which is not a Tamil designation, 
or a katha, which, though Sanskrit, has been recognised as 
a class of composition b}^ Tamil grammarians. Of course, 
he decides that it should be called a kiivya, the recognition 
of which by Tamil grammarians could be inferred if no 
explicit definition be given. Quoting a passage from the 
‘‘Udayanan Kathai,” where the expression ‘‘Kapiya Aiesan” 
(Kiivya Riija) occurs, ^ the commentator proceeds to say that 
the said kathii was written on a study of the published 
works of the middle Sangam (college of poets and critics) 
at Kapiidapuram. Hence we have to take the work to have 
been \fritten prior to the great works of the third Sangam 
that we have now. This is also borne out by the dis- 
appearance of a kind of musical instrument referred to in 
•the kathii which is not at all referred to under identical 
circumstances in the later works, a smaller instrument 
having taken its place. Besides this, there is a general 
similarity of design observable between the great Tamil 
kiivyas as they are now and the Brhat Katha. This could 
not have been quite accidental, as it w'orks through details 
even. Hence the katha — I am concerned with the translation 

* Silappadhikaram, S. Iyer’s edition, p. 136. 

® ^ilap])adhikaram. Pundit S. Iyer’s edition, commentator’s introd., p. 2. 
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only here — must have been composed prior to the third 
Tamil Sangam, which could not be placed any later in point 
of time than the third century A.n./ the period of decline 
of the Sataviihana power. Hence the Brhat Kathil will have 
to be referred to the commencement of the Christian era, if 
not a' little anterior to it, and I hope to study the question 
more closely, as soon as I am in a position to compare the 
katha with kilvyas like the ‘Chintamani and Manimeklmla. 
In the meantime I thought it would serve souje useful 
purpose to indicate the line of enquiry suggested by tli6 
little that could be known of the work, as I casually took 
up the Xathasaritsagara in the course of my Sanskrit 
reading. Before closing I would invito attention to the 
following: (1) That the work TJdayaiian Kadai was based 
upon GuiicTdya’s Brhat Kathil; (2) that the translation or 
adaptation was made between the second and third Tamil 
Sangams, probably nearer the latter than the former ; 
(3) that the great katwas of Tamil so far available show 
considerable grounds for affiliation of a more or less intimate 
character with tin’s work. 

« S. Kristinasvami Aiyangak. 


Pai,laxa and Bhoja. 

Dallana, the main subject of Dr. Hoernle’s arti^de on 
Indian medicine in the Jonrnal for April, may have been 
the same as a Dallana who was, according to Bihar tradition, 
a contemporary of Bhoja. Every Maithil pandit knows his, 
name, and can tell half a dozen amusing stories about him. 
He is always described as madhyama paiidita^ neither very 
learned nor altogether a fool. This evidently refers to his 
knowledge of Icdrya. He may have been a very good 
doctor. He is said to have been Bhoja’s chief pandit, and 
to have retained his post by managing to keep all better 
scholars away from court. Kalidasa is said to have obtained 

* Sec my article, “The Auimstan Age ot Tamil Literature,* ** Madras Review, 

1904 . 
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an audience with the king hy means of au ingenious 
stratagem, and thus to have ousted Dalian a. 

The author’s name is spelt, in Bihar, in three different 
ways, either or ^if or ^^i|. All three spellings are 
well-known to the local pandits, and are said to refer to the 
same person. A legend about Dallana or will 

be found in JASB., xlviii (1879^, Pt. I, pp. 36 ff. 

In all the stories Dallana is represented as Kalidasa’s 
butt, and is the subject of what pandits look upon as 
httmour. I have some of these stories in MS., but the 
Indian idea of the hast/a-rasa differs so widely from that of 
educated Europeans that they are too coarse for publication. 

Q. A. Grierson. 


Adhakosikya. 

Dr. Fleet’s translation of adha by ‘eight * ^ is borne out by 
the traditions of modern Magadha. 

In Gayii, as elsewhere in Northern India, a halting-place 
for travellers is known as a pardo 

During the past twenty years the British Government 
has erected inspection bungalows for the use of travelling 
oflScials at intervals of about eight miles along most of the 
main roads. These are generally ill some shady spot, and 
are always provided with wells. The latter have made the 
nearest groves convenient halting-places {pardo) for native 
travellers. 

This has often led to my being told by ‘oldest inhabitants^ 
* that in former days there were at every eight kos 

{dth dpi hbs par) y but that the British Sarkar had now made 
them at every eight miles. 

G. A. Grierson. 

The use of the Gerund as Passive in Sanskrit. 

In discussing the Madhuban plate of Harsa, Professor 
Kielhorn, Epigr, LuL, vii, 159, note 3, with reference to the 

’ 1 J.R.A.S., April, 1906, pp. 401 ff. 
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sentence rdjano (htstavdjiita iva kndevagnptddayah krtvd 

yena I'amprafidravinuihlidh sarre namam samyatdh, writes : 
“ The Gerund Inird of the original text is employed, in an 
unusual way, to conve}^ a passive sense ; ‘ like vicious horses 
(curbed) after they have been made to turn away from the 
lashes of the whip.’ In Prakrt we do find passive Gerunds ; 
compare e.g. hhnjjiu h/tanlcft'd i/duiti), ‘ they run away 

after having been broken/ in Prof. Pischel’s Matcrialicn^ zur 
Kenntui^ df\s Apahhratnlifty p. 23. For Sanskrit I ,can only 
quote, from the DriMumdracnrifa^ kiw npnkrtya praiyupa- 
krfarni} hharcyam, where the Gerund npnkrtya must mean 
‘after having been favoured.’ ” 

Though undoubtedly the moaning of these gerunds is 
practically what wOuld be normally expressed by a past 
participle passive, it would appear undesirable to admit that 
they were so treated by the writers. It seems to mo more 
probable that thoj’ wore intended to be ordinary gerunds. 
Compare, for instance, such an example as the following 
from Manu (ix, 99) : yad anyasya praiijmiya pnmr anyasya 
diyaie \ the translation in English would be ‘that, having 
been promised to one, the maiden is given to another.’ But 
no one would hesitate to construe it strictly either as ‘ that 
she is given to another by some one who has promised her 
to one ’ or ‘.that, when« some one has promised her to one, 
she is given to another,’ the gerund being taken as absolute 
in the second case. Similarly, the passage from 
knmdjtacnrita surely means ‘ How can I requite the person 
who has done me a favour ? ’ or ‘ How, w^hen some one 
has benefited me, can I repay h ’ The passage from the ' 
Madhuban plate on this view would mean literally ‘by 
whose action Devagupta and all the other kings together 
were subdued, although like vicious horses they turned away 
from the lashes of his whip.’ The exact idea would seem 
to be that the kings were kicking against the pricks, but 
had to give in, not that he made them give in like horses 
which had been made to turn away from his lashes. 

I have not been able to find any passages in Sanskrit 
where a similar exnlanation is not possible and adequate. 
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The Prakrt passage cited by Professor Kielhorn is clearly 
open to a similar interpretation (viz. ‘they run away when 
one has broken them *), but I must leave it to those who 
have studied Priikrt and Pali more fully than I have done 
to say whether the gerund has developed, through instances 
such as these, a definitively passive meaning in these 
languages. 

• A. Bkiikiei)\lk Keith, 


Ancient llANUscKins from Khotan. 

On the 18th April last I received another small consign- 
ment of ancient manuscript fragments from Khotan. It 
was forwarded to me by ilr. J. II, Marshall, Director- 
General of the Indian Archieological Department. Among 
other, smaller, fragments it contained four very large leaves 
in perfect preservation, measuring 221 ^ ^ i'tt inches (height of 
letter |"), and numbered 254, 259, 260 on the obverse 
left-hand margin. I noticed on one of the leaves the^ame 
of the Bodhisatva PraJTidhutu ; and this enabled me to 
identify the leaves as belonging to a manuscript of the 
Saddhanna Ptuidarilxd, Fols. 255 and 254 give .the end of 
chapter xi ; and fols. 259, 200 are from chapter xii. Com- 
paring^the text with that i)f the manuscript of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Cat. No. (i, fol. 255 begins with c(f 
fe Mauijusn, corresponding to R.A.S., fol. 95r/, 1. 5. Fol. 254 
^nds with na c-Cisyn niam/t corresponding 

to R.A.S., fol. 967y, 1. 1. Fol. 259 begins with pratiedurkamy 
of which praii is the last word on R.A.S., fol. 97/>, and 
ritarkam commen^'es R.A.S., fol. 9S('^ The two texts 
substantially agree ; but there are numerous differences in 
detail. Thus a long passage, R.A.S., fol. 95r/, 1. 0, to fol. 96/v, 
1. 4, is omitted on fol. 253. Another long passage, on 
fol. 2596, middle of line 3 to middle of line 0, is omitted in 
R.A.S., fol. 98rr. Instead of the address (to the daughter 
of Sagara, the Niigaraja) hhagtm in the R.A.S. manuscript, 
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our fragment has kula-duhite {aic ; cf. Miiller, Pali Grammar, 
p. 84, dhlte). 

In another large consignment of manuscript fragments 
which I received in February, 1904, from the Under- 
secretary of the Government of India, I discovered five 
bilingual fragments (Nos. 1-5), inscribed on one side with 
Chinese, and on the other with cursive Bralimi letters. On 
closer examination it was discovered by me that they for.med 
three pieces of manuscript ; Nos. 1 and 2 forming a con- 
tinuous piece ; so also Nos. 3 and 4. The colour (reddish- 
brown) and texture of the paper show that Nos. 1-4 belong 
to the same sheet, or leaf, of which, thus, a fairly large 
portion is preserved. No. 5, a very small piece of a slightly 
lighter colour, may belong to another sheet. I transmitted 
the fragments to M. Chavannes, who very kindly had 
promised to examine them. I have just had a postcard 
(May 7th, 1906) from him to say that he has discovered the 
Chinese text of the fragment to belong to the Mahdprajnd- 
pdramitCi Sfdra, The reverses of the fragments which show 
cursive Brahmi characters, are inscribed in one of the two 
unknown (proto-Tibetan ?) languages of Ehotan. It is 
much to be hoped that the detailed account and reading 
of the Chinese text may eventually yield a clue to the long- 
sought identity of the unknown language. 

In the same consignment of February, 1904, I discovered 
also some fragments of two manuscripts of the Shrania- 
hhdsottamn Sidra. There is one complete, though slightly 
damaged, leaf (No. 1), numbered S9, measuring 16^ x 
inches, with six lines on the page. Of another leaf (No. 2),* 
apparently of the same manuscript, there is nearly the whole 
of the right-hand half ; 7 x inches, wn’th six lines on the 
page. A third leaf of the same work (No. 3) belongs to 
another manuscript. It consists of most of the left-hand 
half, and measures Of x 4J inches, with nine lines on the 
page. It has a blank reverse, and appears to have been the 
final leaf of the manuscript. On the obverse there are 
remains of ten verses {sloka), numbered 3-13, in praise of 
the Sutra. For example, on line 2, yro read *. . . svama 
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bhasottamantidam | gamhhlram iravanena . . . (remainder 
lost), i.e. ‘‘ this Suvarna - bhasottama, deep by the ear 
. . . ” ; and on line 7, . . . srotavyam sutram = 
uttamam |1 10 |! Ye &mvanti idam sutram . . . i.e. “ this 

excellent Sutra is to be listened to ; who hear this Sutra,” etc. 
Line 9 has, . . . ifjasd c-dsya sutrasya samyante snrva- 

prdnindm 1 1 12 1 1 . . . i.e. by the power of this Sutra 

(th^ illsP) of all living creatures are relieved.” These 
verses arg not found in either of the two copies of the Sutra 
accessible to me, viz. R.A.S. MS., No. 8 (Cat., p. 7), and 
Cambridge, Add. 875 (Cat., p. 13). 

The complete leaf (No. 1) professes to give the conclusion 
of the 15th chapter {pnrivartfa), called Snsamhhavnj and the 
opening six verses {sloka) of the 16th chapter. The text 
corresponds to the Calcutta print {Buddhist Texts^ of the 
Buddhist Text Society of India), fasc. i, from yanzme srutaniy 
on p. 69, down to (verse 7) tatr^aiva hhuya mndhye ^smin pay 
on p. 70, and to R.A.S. MS., No. 8, fol. 55rz, 1. 1, to fol. 556, 
1. 4. In the print, however, as well as in the two manu- 
scripts, mentioned above, the Susamhhnva is the 14th chapter. 
Though the text is substantially the same, there are 
numerous readings in the fragment differing from both the 
print and the R.A.S. manuscript. For example, instead of 
h1u4ya madhye of the print, both the fragment and the R.A.S. 
manuscript read stiipa-madhyc. 

Th^ text of the half-leaf (No. 2) belongs to the beginning 
of the 0th chapter, and gives portions of verses l-*9. Here 
also there are numerous varice lectiones ; but the most 
important difference is that our fragment apparently inserts 
a chapter unknown to the print and the R.A.S. and 
Cambridge manuscripts. According to those authorities the 
5th chapter is entitled Kamaldkara ; but in our fragment 
it is entitled Hiranydvatl dhdrani. The fragment reads as 
follows : — 

Obverse, line 1, . . . ttamatah sutrendrardjne hiranyd- 

vatl dhdrani parivartto nd- 

line 2, [///«] . . - ahv^ahhaslt |1 Anyesu 

sutresu acintikesu atici (here begins line 3). 
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The insertion of this redundant chapter would seem to 
account for the discrepant numbering of chapter 15, instead 
of 14, which has been noticed above in the complete leaf. 

I am hoping to publish in full these identified fragments 
at an early date. I may take this opportunity to explain 
that I have arranged with the Clarendon Press to publish, 
with the help of a liberal subvention from the Indian 
Government, a series of six volumes of facsimile reproductions 
of manuscript fragments from Khotan, together (so far as 
possible) with transliterations, translations, and every other 
useful information. The first volume, it is hoped, will 
appear early in lf)07, and give specimens of every kind of 
manuscript discovered in Khotan. The following collections 
will contribute to the volumes : — 

(1) The new collection, now accumulating in m)^ hands. 
It contains (ft) a very large number of manuscripts written 
in Brahmi characters, either in Sanskrit or in an 'un- 
known’ language; (b) manuscripts in Chinese, (c) in Arabic, 
{(1) in Persian, (c) in Tibetan, {/) in Uigur, {(j) bilinguals, 
(//) wooden wedges or splints inscribed with KharosthI or 
Briihmi characters, etc. 

(2) The Weber MSS., Godfrey MSS., and Macartnc}’ MSS. 

(3) The Brahmi portion of the Stein MSS., under special 
arrangement with Dr. Stein and tlie India Office. 

From a number of scholarb I have received valuable 
promise.N of assistance. M. Cljavanncs will deal with the 
Chinese fragments, and Dr. Sten Konow with the Bi’ahuii 
fragments in tlie unknown (proto - Tibetan language. 
Professor Margolioutlj wjU rdit the Persian, Dr. Denison 
JiOSs the Arabic, and Dr. Barnett the Tibetan documi-nts. 
The Sanskrit - Buddhist fragments, whicli arc the most 
ijinnerous, will ]>e undertaken by Mr. Thomas, Professor 
Luders, Dr. Barnett, and myself. 

A F. Kidoi.i IIokunlk. 

Oxford^ Mfnj Wth, 1900. 
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The Commentaries on Susruta. 

To my article on the Commentaries on Susruta {ante^ 
p. 283) I may add that Brahmadeva, whose name appears 
among the sources of Dallana’s commentary, may perhaps 
be identified with Sribrahma, whom Mahesvara, the author of 
the Vikva-praka&a^ a general vocabulary, and of the Sahasaniza 
CantUy a biography of King Sahasahka, names as his father 
(see Zacharrae on the Indian Kosas in the Encyclopaedia of 
In\Jo- Aryan Research). Mahesvara wrote that biography in 
1111 A. I). His father, Sribrahma, accordingly must be 
referred to about 1080 \.i). This date suits Brahmadeva 
very well ; for Dallana and Srikanthadatta, both in the 
thirteenth century, are the two earliest writers (known to 
me) who quote him. 

Mahesvara claims to belong to an hereditary family of 
doctors. He names, as one of his earliest ancestors, Hari- 
chandra (or Harischandra), who lived at the court of 
Sahasaiika, and wrote a commentary on the Caraka Sanihitdy 
much quoted (also by Dallanaj. Ilis father, therefore, 
must have been a medical man. He himself claims to be 
proficient both as a kaii and as a katiraja, that is, as 
a man of letters as well as of medicine. Ilis claim to bo 
a kavi is proved by his authorship of (Ik) two w orks,mentionGd 
above. His claim to be a harlrCiJay also, appears to have 
some support. For Hcrambaseiia, the author of the Gudha- 
hodhaka SaiUgraJia, a treatise on pathology (Ind. Ofl*. Cat., 
p. 937), claims to have based liis work (among others) on 
4hat of a certain Mahesvara. The latter appears to be 
quoted also in a work on therapeutics, tlie Pnit/oga Ratndkara 
by Kavikanthahilra {ibid,y p. 942). If these two Mahesvaras 
may be identified with the son of Sribrahma, he would seem 
to have been the author of treatises on pathology and 
therapeutics. 

Dr. Grierson has kindly reminded me of an article 
published by him in JASB., xlviii (1879), which relates 
some amusin^r stories about a certain Dallana. It does not 

o • ^ 

seem to me thSt this Dallana can be identified with the 
T i> A a 1 onn 4o 
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commentator of that name. The Dallana of those stories 
is described as a /vr/v' and a paiylita ; and, indeed, the stories 
would lose their point if he were not a kari, seeing that he 
is contrasted with the great /ff/ri Kalidiisa. The stories never 
represent him as a havlmja ; nor is it usual in India to call 
a kavirii j by the title pandit ; nor docs the historical Dallana, 
the scholiast, ever claim to be a havi. ISIoreovcr, the historical 
Dallana was not a contemporary of King Bhoja of Dharil, as 
little as Kalidiisa was. These folk stories are not ^‘.oncerned 
with historical truth ; their authors only want names as pegs 
to hang their stories on. The famous name of Kalidasa 
naturall}" suggested itself for a man of wit; any name — 
Dallana as well as any other — would do for the arrogant 
fool; and the court of Bhoja, tlie well-known patron of men 
of letters, was clioscn as the obvious place for them to meet. 
But it would have been pointless to pit a htvinlja against 
a Icnvi. 

A. F. ItUDoi.F Hoeunle. 

Oxford^ 21^!/ 11///, 1[)06. 


Bijoli Rock iNSdumoN: The Uri am v-siKiMiiv-priuxA. 

In the neighbourhood of Bijoli fBijaoli, Bijolia, Bijholi), 
a town in tlie Udaipui* State of Riijputiina, forty-eight miles 
north-cast of Chitorgadh and thirty-two miles west of Kotah, 
there are two large Saii'^krit rock-inscriptions. One ol them, 
of the Vikraraa year 1220 and the reign of the Chiihamana 
Sdraesvara, has been roughly edited in the Jouni, Ah. Soc. 
Beng., vol. Iv, part 1, p. 40 ff. (No. 154 of my Northem^ 
Lkt). To the other (unpublished) inscription Colonel Tod, 
in his “ Annals and Antiquiti<*s of Rajasthan,” vol. ii, p. 744, 
has given tlie title Snnlh Purati, at the same time informing 
us that it appertains to the Jaina creed, while according to 
the Progress Report of the ArchfeoL Survey of Western 
India for the year ending 3()th June, 1905, p. 52, the 
inscription “is a Jaina poem entitled Unuata ilhhara PnrdnaP 
Moreover, in the Annual Progress Report of the ArchnooL 
Survey Circle, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, for the 
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year ending 30th June, 1893, p. 21, the same inscription 
has been called a prasastiy and stated to give a long list 
of the spiritual heads of the Kimratam gachchhaJ' All these 
statements are more or less incorrect. 

The inscription (which consists of forty -two lines of 
writing, covering a space of about 15' 2" long by 4' 
high) is a hatha in verse, entitled Uttanirf-sthhara-piirdna. 
Thij poem was composed by Siddhasuri, and consists of 
five srargffs (!), with a total of 204 verses. It was engraved 
on# the rock in the Vikrama year 1232. The title, every- 
where clearly engraved and well preserved, occurs in the 
following five passages : — 

Line 5, after verse 33: iti SiddliasQri-rachita Uttama- 
sikharapurilne pratharaah svarggah. 

Line 10, after verse 74: iti Siddhasuri-virachpjta TJttama- 
sikharapuranc dvitTyah svarggah. 

Lino 23, after verse 160 : iti Siddhasuri-virachitah XJttama- 
s i k h a r a p u r il n e frit -s [ v] arggah . 

Line 37, after verse 261 : iti Siddhasuri-virachitah Uttama- 
sikharapurane chaturthah svarggah. 

Line 42, after verse 294 : iti Siddhasuri-virachita TJttama- 
s i kh a r a p u r a n e paihchamu-svarggah. 

This Uttama-sihhara-pardna is sure*to exist somewhere or 
other in manuscript, and I write this note to draw attention 
to the*pocm, and to urge scholars in India to search for 
it in Jaina libraries. To edit the text solely from the 
inscription would be a very troublesome task, because the 
Vriting on the rock in several places has been more or less 
effaced. 

F. Kieliiorn. 

Gottingen, 


Notes on the Poem ascrieed to Al-Samau’al. 

Professor D. S. IMargoliouth has, in an interesting and 
scholarly manner, subjected the fragment of an Arabic 
poem, ascribed* to Al-Samau’al and published by me last 
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year^ to a searching criticism.^ The result of his investigation 
is briefly that the poem is spurious, because (1) the author 
was but imperfectly acquainted with^the laws of Arabic 
prosod}^ (2) a pre-Qoranic origin of the poem is impossible. 

There is, however, something more to be said on the 
matter. First of all, I must repeat what I pointed out in 
the opening of my publication ^ (and what Prof. Margoliouth 
seems to have overlooked), that however uncritical it \v(;^uld 
be to treat the poem prima facie as genuine, it ’ 5 i’’ould be 
equally hast)" to reject it without careful examination. He 
is, therefore, not justified in stating that the author of the 
poem is “ naturally identified ’’ by me with the poet of 
Teimit. I maintained the hypothetical character of the 
authorship of the poem throughout my article, beginning 
with a compilation of arguments which speak against its 
authenticity, and several of which 'were merely repeated by 
Margoliouth. 

I must confess that his arguments fail to convince me. 
His theory that the poem shows traces of two different 
metres is unwarranted. A forger who has such mastery of 
the old Arabic language and all other technicalities of the 
Qasida would certainly not be embarrassed by the lesser 
difficulty of the metre. As the largo majority of verses 
shows correct versification, there is no reason to assume that 
this was originally not the case in the remaining liemistychs. 
Did it not strike Professor Margoliouth that the flaws in the 
metre might be due to corruptions and gaps in tlie text? 
The poem was probably penned for the first time many years 
after it had been composed. The writer of the fragment ^ 
(which is evidently a copy, though of considerable agej 
neither understood its character no?' was he completely 
master of its contents. This alone is an argument in favoui 
of the great antiquity of the poem. Apart from writing 
it like a prose piece, he did not notice that of a whole line 
only two words were lelt and omilted to leave space for the 


‘ A|»iil LuiiilKi ol llii' Journal, p. IlGii Npj. 
^ Ahl\\aull, A-niuly}.!!; Xo. \\. 
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missing anes. The metre may also have suffered, when first 
written down, by tbe substitution of synonyms for words 
which had been for^gotten. The prosody of the doubtful 
hemistychs, therefore, remains a matter of conjecture, but 
this defect allows no conclusion either as regards the technical 
ekill of the poet or the spuriousness of the poem. 

As to the pre- or post-Qoranic age of tlie poem, Professor 
Margoliouth must admit that nothing definite can be said. 
His argiftmcnts to disprove the pre-Qoranic age arc very 
weak. Those ‘ Qoranic ’ words which occur in the poem 
liad been in common use among Arabian Jews and Christians 
before Mohammed. The existence of Jewish poets in Arabia 
prior to Islam is an historical fact. Why should they not 
have employed some of those specific words and phrases in 
their rejoinders to religious attacks ? Margoliouth seems 
altogether inclined to doubt the historical existence of 
Al-Samau’al, and also to ascribe the poem given under his 
name in the Asmiifiyyat to some other poet, lie is, as 
far as I am aware, the only student who does so. The 
authenticity of this poem is questioned neither by the editor 
nor by Professor Goldziher, who discovered in the firtt line 
an element of the Jewish Agada (Z.l).M.G., Ivii, 397, rcm. 3). 

In conclusion, I should like to mention a few corrections 
of doubtful passages suggested to me 5y Professor Goldziher.^ 
Line 3 he reads , like Margoliouth ; line 9, G. ; 

line 10, G. and M. ‘listen,’ which would make 

good sense, but has the metre against it ; perhaps the 
I word was originally (iv) ; ibid., G. ; line 14, 

G. ‘to the nations’ (G. Hhe nation’), which 

fieems rather questionable for more than one reason ; ibid., 
G. and M., for which is likewise open to doubt; 

line 23, G. ^*^1, ‘darkness.’ 

If Margoliouth considers it improbable that the phrase 

^ On the poem itself he ^mtcs to me — “ Das Gcdicht crinnert an die dem 
^ zugeschricbenen Diclitungen und representiert eine 

bisher unbekannte jiidische Spiolart dieses Genre ** (May 23rd, 1905). 
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, ‘in this world and the next/ was current 
among the “ people of the Ignorance,” he overlooks the fact 
that Al-Samau’al was not of their number. Jews and 
Christians in Arabia were well acquainted with the notion 
of the next world. A strong proof of this is given in the 
following verse from the Mu’allaqa of Zoheir (v. 27) : — ^ 




' It might be delayed and kept back and reserved in 
a book for the da}" of reckoning, or punishmdht 
might be hastened.” ” 


Zoheir is supposed to have been a Cliristian. It is, indeed, 
diflScult to say whence the doctrine of future life came to 
Mohammed’s knowledge if not from the Jews and Christians. 
There is not a line in the poem under consideration whicli 
could not have been expressed prior to Islam. 

As the fragment comes from Egypt, the question arises 
whether it was not written by an Arabic-speaking Jew of 
that country. A fakJu' poem after the expulsion of the Jews 
from Arabia would have had no raison iVetre, but would, 
at all events, have contained bitter words against Islam, 
especially as it was, probably from the outset, written in 
Hebrew characters. In all the tweiiTv-six lines of the 
fragment there is not the slightest allusion to Isliim. This, 
indeed, renders the early age of the poem probable, aAd was 
probably also felt by Professor Vollers, who writes to me — 
“ Aus spiiterer Zeit liisst es sich in Arabien kauni erkliiren.” 

IIaRTAVIG IIlRSCHFELD. 


Derivation of the words BargT and Sabaio. 

Can any member explain the derivation of the word 
BargT, which is commonly used in Bengal and elsewhere 


^ Ahhvardt, “ The hix ancient Arabic Toets,” p. 95 (v. 27). 

^ The bcholion in Amold’h edition of the Muallaqut ends with the words 
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to denote the Marbattas? Mr. Risley, I believe, connects 
it with hargiVy a kind of trooper, but this seems very 
unlikely. It is a Deccani term, and seems originally to 
have meant a robber/ Bargigiri, or the profession of a Bargi, 
is said by one native writer to be the Deccani for qazzdqi 
(from which our word Cossack comes), ‘brigandage.’ Perhaps 
hargl is an abbreviation of hairdgiy a beggar or ascetic, for 
the^Maasir ‘Aalamgiri, 320, speaks of Sambha the son of 
Sivaji’s Ijping connected with the tribe of hairagu. 

in connection with this mention of Sambha’s name I may 
note that, according to Khafi Khan, ii, 384, he called himself 
Sambha Siwai. It has been generally supposed, I believe, 
that this name was first given to Jai Singh of Jaipur. 
Perhaps it is an old Rajput title, and was assumed by 
Sambha to support his claiiii to be of Rajput descent. 

The etymology of the Portuguese term Sabaio is discussed 
by Sir Henry Yule in “ Ilobson-Jobson,” and there is an 
interesting note in the second edition by Mr. White way. 
He considers, on the authority of Couto, that the Portuguese 
Sabaio was a Hindu prince of Canara, and not Yiisuf ‘Aadil 
^lah of Bijapur. But it ajjpears to me that the Portuguese 
must have meant Yusuf ‘Aadil Shah or the Idulcaii when 
they spoke of tlie Sabaio of Goa, for, according to Ferishta, 
Yusuf ‘Aiidil Shah was alive when Albuquerque took Goa 
in March, 1510 (end of 915), and it was his governor who 
was dftpossessed. When Yusuf Shiih heard of the capture, 
says Ferishta, he made a rapid march with 2,000 men and 
recovered the city. This is the event which the Portuguese, 
• apparcntl}', represent as having occurred in 'the time of 
Yusuf’s son Ismail. But, according to Ferishta, Yiisuf did 
not die till 910 or 917 (1511). Mr. Whiteway refers to 
Briggs’ translation of Ferishta, but Briggs has not translated 
all that Ferishta says about the etymology of Savai. What 
F’erishta says is that Yusuf ‘Aadil ^iih got the name of 
Savai because he had been brought up in the Persian town 
of Sava, and that this name became changed on Indian lips 
to Siwai, because that means 1^, and Yusuf was IJ superior 
to the other rulers of the Deccan ; but that in reality his 
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name was Savai. Ferishta is entitled to credit about Bijapur 
affairs, as be lived long at that court. 

^ II. Beveridge. 

Mai/ 2ot/i, 1906. 


The Date in the T.^kht-i-Bahi Inscription. 

« 

I have given a general note on the Taklitcr i - Bahi 
inscription, in respect of its bearing on the tradition about 
St. Thomas and Goiidophernes, in this Journal, 1905. 228 ff. 
We are here concerned with only a feature in the framing 
of the record. 

The record is dated first in the 26th year of the king 
Guduphara, = Gondophernes, and then in the year 103 of 
an era not specified by name, and on a day in the Indian 
month Vaisaklia. And, with the year taken as the year 
103 (current) of tlie Millava or Vikrama era, the historical 
era of Northern India, coininencing p.c. 58, the date of the 
record falls in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the reign 
of Gkd uph a ra - Gondophernes falls in a.d. 20 or 21, at 
precisely the time which suits everything that we can 
ascertain about him. 

Mr. Vincent Smith has an aversion to accepting the under- 
standing that this year 103 is the year 103 of the Indian 
era of b.c. 58. Nevertheless, ‘‘to avoid the assumption^ of the 
existence of another unknown era,’' he has “ provisionally ” 
used that era to determine this date ; and so he, also, has 
placed the record in a.d. 46, and the commencement of the 
reign of Gudujihara-Gonddphernes in or about a.d. 21 : see, 
for instance, this Journal, 1903. 41, 59, and Efu'ltf Ilktory 
of India ^ 203. 

He has now advanced the following proposition (ZDMG, 
1906. 71) ; — “I doubt very much if the so-called Vikrama 
“ era was then in use, and think it quite possible that the 
“ inscription may be dated in the Caesarean era of Antioch, 
“ for instance, which ran from 49 or 48 r.c., or in some 
“ other foreign era.” But even now, instead of carrying 
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his ideas to their logical conclusion, and placing the record 
in A.D. 54 or 55, and the commencement of the reign of 
Ouduphara-Gondophernes in a.d. 28 or 29, he considers 
(ibid.) that “ the ordinary interpretation fits well, and we 
** are entitled to assume with some confidence that the reign 
“ of Gondopharcs^ began somewhere about 20 a.d.” 

To Mr. Vincent Smith’s expression of doubt, not even 
supported by any indication of a reason, about the Indian 
ora of i»^. 58 having been in use in the time of Gondo- 
])lK3riies, no importance attaches. It has its basis simply in 
an apprehension that an admission that the era w^as then 
iti use might conflict with his theories about Indo-Grecian 
art, and also might be construed as a step t^> wards admitting 
that the era was founded by Kanishka. 'With the questions 
»»f the founder of the era and of theories about art, we 
are not here concerned. Pmt, for reasons which I have 
explained (this Journal, 1905. 232), there are not any 
grounds for believing otherwise than that the era was in 
current use from the very year in which wo know its initial 
point fell. And, as in the case of also various other 
Indian eras, such use of it was, in fact, the cause of the 
existence of it. 

For the rest, it is not easy to know what arguments can 
best be employed against so fantastic a treatment of an 
historical detail. But perhaps the following exposition of 
the matter may help to make things clear. 

We are told (ibid., 65) that the proper inference seems 
to be that Gondophernes w^as a king of Taxila, who extended 
*his sway over Sind and Arachosia by conquest. It is not 
quite evident why the matter has been put in that way : 


* iVlr. Viiicfiit Siiiitli’s actual word'^, I i>t ciuir^-c conccilo to him the 

ut-e ot the lenii GomUnihare^, in L*oiiiie\i(Ui with which lie has said (loc. cit., 64, 
uote 3) that iiiy term Goiidojdierurh not supiuirted by authoriti.’] 

As regards authority, — he iiili>riii< us that name ob^iou^ly is a Persian 

one formed like lleloiiherues, SitapluTiies etc.” ]M> lonii ot it is justitied by 
those aiuile^eus uames wliich he has (quoted. Aud it is lurllier expressly indicated 
by the Kharoshthi tonii Gudaphaniu, which he has lueutioned on tlie same page. 

The preference for continuing to use au imaginative form, “sauctioned by 
usage” which dates hack to about 1841, is quite another matter. Jtt may be 
classed along with •the habitual use ol the remarkable expression Kali Yuga, 
Kaliyuga. 
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unless it is because other writers have rather suggested 
the contrary ; namely, that Gondophernes was a king of 
Arachosia who acquired Taxila by conquest. However, we 
may pass that point. In one way or the other, Gondophernes- 
possessed Taxiia. And, though the Takht-i-Bahi hill, in 
the Yusufzai country, some fifty or sixty miles to the north- 
west from Taxila and on the (ither side of the Indus, was 
not necessarily in the province of Taxila, still, the record 
shews that the territory l3diig round the Takht-i-J3ahi hill 
was subject to Gondophernes. • 

Taxila was in India, on the east of the Indus. It is (see 
EarJtf Hhtorn, 54) ‘‘ now represented by miles of ruins to 
the north-west of Rawalpindi, and the south-east of Hasan 
Abdal.’’ Or, as otlrer writers have decided, it may be closely 
located at tlie modern Sliali-Dheri, which is in that locality. 

Antl(»ch (modern Antakieli), built l)v Seleucus Nicator 
about ji.( . d(K). was on the Orontes (modern As\’), on the norih 
of I*a]<vline, a]»out twtmtj’ miles from the Mediterranean 
Sea. Thu distinicu to it is more than 2,(H)0 miles from 
Taxila, and .some 1,G()U miles from even the western 
boundary (d Aiachosia. 

Antioch i)osses>td thr(‘e reckonings (see Clinton, Fasti 
IltUetdCi, d. otij-, running from li.c. 4(^-48, dl, and 7, and 
commemorating grants of autonomy to its inhabitants. Of 
the reckonings of n ( . 61 and 7, traces have been found 
on coins, and ajjparently nowhere else. Kegurdiug the 
reckoning running Irom n.c. 4b or 48,^ which commemorated 
the grant of autonomy hy Julius Caesar, we are told bj^ 
Clinton that’ it was in general use as a date in Evagrius 
and other writers, and subsisted to a late period ; Evagrius 
himself fborn about a.d. 5df>) being cited as mentioning the 
G41st year of it, = a.d. And, us far us I can trace 

it out from other sources of information, it was perhaps 
taken up somewhat freely by Greek writers and in other 

^ From other ‘'Ourof^ it would tliat th«- eAcut occuried, luid the era was 

fcKtahh-hed, ju--! ata r llie battle ol iMiuihuba lu Au;ru'il, ii.t . 48; and that, 
vliile the Synaii*- coiujmted tlu- ie(.koiiiii^r ipnn the autumn ol that year, the 
Greeks threw hack tiie luilial point to a lime eleven uiouth» earlier, in n.t. 49. 
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western places besides Antioch itself, but the Syriac 
writers, instead of adopting it, continued the use of the 
Seleucidan era. 

It will probably be conceded that the adoption of a foreign 
era in India could only be brought about by a royal decree, 
or by official usage sanctioned by royal authority. At any 
rate, it is difficult to picture to oneself the ordinary 
inhabitants of a remote inland Indian district suddenly 
realizing# need of an international chronological reckoning, 
and inviting tenders of eras from all parts of the world, as 
a preliminary to selecting a foreign article such as this era 
of Antioch. 

It is quite possible that St. Thomas, visiting the court of 
Gondophernes, may have taken with him, and may have 
made known there, along with all sorts of miscellaneous 
information, a knowledge of even all the three reckoninos 
of Antioch ; because, thoxigh they had nothing to do with 
Christianity, Antioch was one of the earliest strongholds of 
Christianity : it was, in fact, the place where the followers 
of Christ were first called Christians, and where the first 
Gentile church w’as established. But, in the days of G^ndo- 
phernes, the ancient importance of xiiitiocli as the capital 
of the Greek kingdom of Syria was a thing of the past. 
In his time, tlie city was only the thief city of a Homan 
province. Its importance as a great centre of Christianity, 
where Various ecclesiastical C^’ouncils were held, was a matter 
of the future. Its era of li c. 49-4S had no connexion 
with any Christian event, or A\ith the foundation of an 
•empire, the establishment of a line of kings, or any otlier 
political occurrence of inleriiationul importance. In such 
circumstances, even if Gondophernes was, as tradition says, 
converted to Christianity, and oveii if he heard of the era, 
from what possible point of view', unless he w'as inspired 
by a prophetic intuition, can he have taken an interest in 
such an era, dating from simply a grant of autonomy to 
a city of subordinate rank some 1,000 miles aw'ay from even 
the nearest point of his owm dominions, such as to order it 
to bo adopted* as the standard reckoning in his realm?: 
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^'specially, since there were two eras either of which he, an 
Indo-Parthian king, might most appropriately have chosen ; 
the Seleucidan era of n.c. 312, which was actually in use in 
Parthia on the west of his own dominions, and the Parthian 
era of n.c. 248 or 247, which seems certainly to have existed 
though evidence of the actual use of it may not be very clear. 

As a matter of fact, however, what evidence is there that 
Gondophcrncs used any reclsoning at all, except, like various 
<ither ancient kings, that of his own regnal ye^s ? His 
coins have not yet suggested the use of any era by him. 
And certainly the Takht-i-Bahi inscription does not prove 
that he used even the era used in it. The inscription is not 
{I royal record, nor even an official record. It is the private 
record of a private donation. The donor, judged by his 
name, may have been not an Indian.^ But his donation was 
made to some religious establishment situated in a locality 
which is shewn by the Indian dialect, used in the record, 
to have been an Indian district. A record of his benefaction 
was drawn up, as a notification to the public. And the 
writer of the record stated the date fully in two ways, both 
of thtm freely used in ancient times, though, unfortunately 
for us, not often botli together ; namely, by the regnal year 
of the reigning king, and by the corresponding year of, 
naturally, the local Indian era. 

Mr. Vincent Smith is plainly not quite happy with even 
his “ Caesarean era of Antioch.'’ It will be interesting to 
learn what may be the “ some other foreign era " which he 
may have in view. There is, I believe, a Spanish era of 
]i (’. 38. Bl\it that would probably carry on the date of 
Gondoph ernes so late as to interfere with theories about the 
Ivadphises group of kings ; and what is really wanted is an 
era commencing closely about n.c. 58. May it be held 
possible that Gondophernes heard of the first invasion of 
Britain bj’’ Caesar in n.c. 55, and promptly emitted an edict 
establishing an era to eternalize that event ? 

But why look about for a foreign reckoning at allP 


> See the latest treatment of the record, by M. Boyer, in JA, 1904, 1. 467 fl. 
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Why not take the natural solution in the thoroughly well 
established indigenous Indian era of b.c. 58, which admittedly 
meets all the requirements of the case ? That could be done 
without any prejudice to the right to continue to deny that 
the era was founded by Kanishka. 

J. F. Fleet. 


T7ie Inscription on the Pestiawar Vase. 

We are greatly indebted to ]\lr. Tlioinas f(»r detecting and 
announcing (page 452 above) the interest ii^g fact, which 
had remained unrecognized, that the inscription o*. the 
Pipriihava relic- vase is a attsc. It may, indeed, pcrhai)s 
be held open to argument, whether it is actually a vers(" 
or whether it is only metrical prose. ]>ut my opinion is 
that Mr. Thomas is quite right on tliis point, and tliat the 
record is actually a verse. 

In his treatment of the verse, however, ]Mr. Thomas is 
wrong; owing, apparently, to a belief that, if the line 
commencing with Uffd/tasa can bo scanned so as to eshew 
eighteen vidtrd^i or sliort- syllable instants, that line must 
be the second line of llio Acrse, and tlic verso must be an 
Aryii commencing Avitli tlie Avord ii/aih. Put we.have most 
clear proof (see this Journal, lt)05. bSO) that the record 
commctices, not with hjiud, but with Sitkili-hlmitnanf. And 
the verse is either an Upagiti or an Udgiti, according as 
the line commencing Avith Jjtfdlnmr, Avhich is ia rectlity tlu^ 
last line of it, is scanned so as to present tifteeii or — (but 
not in the w^ay in Avhich Mr. Thomas has scanned it) — 
eighteen nidlrds, 

HoAVcver, that matter may lie over lor the present ; and, 
with it, the point that the metrical nature of the inscription 
does not in any way militate against my interpretation of 
the meaning of the record : if anything, quite the reverse. 
We are interested here in something else. 

As another instance of a metrical record of the same class, 
Mr. Thomas has adduced the inscription on the Peshiiwar 
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vase. In this he has found a rhyming verse consisting oi 
two lines each composed of five feet, each of five mdtrds, 
followed by a spondee. 

This is an illuminating suggestion ‘which might lead tc 
developments ; for instance, in the direction of tracing the 
introduction into India of the five-time measure of oriental 
music to incursions,, r/a Kandahitr, Kabul, and Peshawar, 
of itinerant bands of Saka minstrels from the land of Scistiin. 
As, however, Mr. Thomas has failed to discover suc^ a metre 
elsewhere, the suggestion seems to somewhat lack testimopy. 
And, in these circumstances, I venture to hope that I may 
receive absolution for taking another view of the matter. 
T do not, indeed, claim to propose a final settlement of it. 
I can only hope to shew that questions such as these cannot 
be disposed of in quite a cursory manner. 

For handling the record on the Peshiiwar vase, we are 
dependent upon two reproductions of it : one given by 
Professor Dowson in this Journal, 1863. 222, plate, fig. 2; 
the other given by General Sir Alexander Cunningham in 
ASI, 2. 12'j, plate 50. 

FrQui Sir A. Cunningham’s reproduction, we have the 
following text : ^ — 

Sihilena Siharachhitena cha bhatarehi Takhasilae ae 
thuvb pratrthavato sava-Budhana puyae. 

IJnfortunatelj", neither reproduction is an actual facsimile; 
they are both hand-drawn. Professor Dowson’s dijffers in 
several details, including the opening word which it presents 
as gihllPna. Even in this dcitail, however, it seems preferable : 
for, as we shall see, the metre shews that in alliarachhitena 
the first component stands for = nmlia : on the analogy 
of that, sihilena should stand for sihilena = simhalena^ which, 
however, would not suit the metre either from Mr. Thomas’ 

' ITifi orij^inal roadiiif? was ^^iven in JASU, 32, 1863. 151. He corrected 
nsa-thuva into aya thvin^ -with a suggestion that there might bo ayam^ in the 
same volume, p. 172. He atterwurds ado]>ted aymh ; but bin reproduction shews 
ac. He read hhratarvhi and pratithavtto in his later verson (ASI, 2. 125) ; 
hut hifa drawing shews hhatarlhi and praiithavato. 
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point of view or from mine ; whereas gihilcna = grihaltm 
scans quite correctly. And, in the other details in which 
it differs, Professor Dowson's reproduction answers more 
correctly to what wt know about tliat which has come to 
be called the Paisachl or Shahbazgarhi dialect.. 

Following, then. Professor Dowson’s reproduction,^’ and 
his reading of the text (loc. cit., 241) qjxccpt in not agreeing 
thaj nga is actually written with an Anusviira and in not 
finding ^le lingual fh in thurb and pratithnrilb, I take the 
record, as it actually stands, thus : — 

Text. 

Gihilcna Slharachhitena cha bhratarehi Takhasilae aya 
thuvo pratithavitd sava-Budhana puyac. 

Translation. 

By Gihila and by Siharachhita, brothers, at or from 
TakhasihT, this Stupa has been caused to be erected in 
honour of all Buddhas. 

Mr. Thomas’ method of shewing that this is a verse, by 
simply marking certain vowels as short and others as long 
without shewing why some of them become long, is not very 
lucid, and leaves too much to the imagination! And he 
has token liberties with the text which arc unjustifiable. 
It is true that in Hiharachhitena the rachhitPna stands for an 
ultimate ral'Hhittna\ but the actual text has vhhi, and it is 
, not permissible to alter that into hhi for It 

is not permissible to reject tlic /• in the first syllable of 
hhratarvM in order to prevent the a of the preceding cha 
from becoming long by position. And the actual reading 
in another word is mva, not sarva. Also, it is not apparent 
why he should supply an Anusviira with aya, but not with 
hudhana. 


^ Judged by his use of the form gihilcna, instead f)f sihilvna, Mr. Thomas 
<lid the same. RuJ he made certain deviations from svhat the reproduction 
really shews. 
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The identification of such records with verses is effected 
by, and can be only understood from, a restoration of lon<«^ 
vowels, Anusvaras, and double consonants, all of which 
features of course existed in the spoken language, though tliey 
were for the most part not represented in the Kharoshthi 
characters. It does not follow, however, that in popular 
records of this class we must always restore double consonants 
up to the full standard of literary productions. 
restoring the text as far as it seems proper to do /o, I find 
here, not a verse in an otherwise unknown metre consisting 
of feet of five vidtrCis^ but an ordinary verse in the fj^ell- 
knowii Upagiti metre, as follows: — 

Gihile na Siha|raclihite - 

na cha bhril^tarehi Ta,kbasiia,e' 
uyaiii thn \o prati|thavit(3, 

sa vva ; -B uddhii ,naih , puya , e: 

Mr. Thomas lias referred us (page 452 above) to ancient 
Pali verses in the Therlgatha, in the same class of metres, 
which amply justify the scanning of the d of j)n{lit//unfi> 
as short, and the slurring of the Anusvilra so as not to 
lengthen the preceding, a of ai/aut and hmldhanai'ity and the 
use of an amphibrach in an odd foot, the fifth, in tarvhi. 

Other peculiarities are thefc(‘. (1) The absence of c;iesuia 
at the end of the first I\ada, in rarhhiii'^^na. This is justified 
by absence of caesura at the end, sometimes of the first 
Pada, sometimes of the third, in such cases as — , 

gdlltarncna, Theragatha, verse hi; mil||lutena, 104; 

pa'Ibbatena, 115; feeiiailsanani, 592; 

kuliilnayd, Therlgatha, verse 400; salldhayami, 412. 

(2) The scanning of the a of cha as short before the 
compound consonant in the first syllable of hJirdtarcJa, 
Many instances may be found in Pali verses of the Anushtubh 
class, in which a short vowel remains short before hr. In 
Pali verses ioi the Arya class, I find an instance in — 
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slla|ni brahma|chariyaih| ; Therlgatha, verse 459. 

And I find an instance in Buddhistic Sanskrit before gr in— 

din-ajtura-griijhako ni|rayalsah| ; Divyiivadana; p. 395, 

line 26.' 

(3) The scanning of the fin^l a of navva as long. This 
may be justified by multitudinous instances in Pali, in which 
a, /, and«/< are lengthened, just as wanted, for the sake of 
the metre. But, also, the expression mwa-Butldhuy “all 
Buddhas,” was a standing expression in early inscriptions ; 
and it is not unlikely that there Avas a special compound, 
either mwa-BuddhCt, or Harnuh-Biidd/idy which might be 
justified on the analogy of instances in Pali given by 
Dr. Muller in his Grammar, pp. 18, 22. 

It might perhaps be objected that I ought to double the 
consonant in tr/Idiasd'((e, and take takk/iaMh'^ in view of the 
original name being Takahasila. There would not be induced 
any difilculiy by doing that; the a of Ihe first syllable 
might still be scanned short. We liuve, for instance, — 

raataj dukkhita; rddati, ; Tlierlgiitha, verse 461. 

We have a still more pointed instance, three times out of 
four, in — 

dasa#kkha|ttum suta|-kkhattum 

dasa-sata|-kkhattuiiij satiiiii, cha suta|-kkhattuial 

Therigathil, verse 519. 

And I find something similar in Buddhistic Sanskrit, though 
in a metre, Pushpitilgra, of another class, in — 

Dasaba \ la- suta | kshan turn = a j rhas = Imam | 

Divyuvadana, p. 380, line 2.^ 


' The verae, and anothor lollowing it, stand in print as if they were prose. 

* The verse stands in print as if it were prose. The editors, howc\er, ha\e 
marked it as a verse in a note on page 708. And they have there HUggeuted that 
for kshantiim there should he read khantum, for the sake of the metre. That, 
however, does not now seem necessary. 

J.U.A.R. lOOfi. , 40 
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I am inclined, however^ to find the origin of the name 
Takhasila elsewhere than in a Sanskrit Takshasila. But 
this, also, may wait over for another occasion. 

J. F. Fleet. 


Vkdic Metre. 

May I ask for a small space in the Journal for comment 
upon the review of my book “Vcdic Metre’’ by Mr. A. 
Berriedalc Keith ? ‘ 

When I first notiec'd how numerous wore the points on 
which your revi(‘wer differed from me, it seemed to me that 
an examination of liis criticisms in detail might ho a valuable 
means of verifying the validity of mv owti eonclusions. On 
further examination I have Ixen obliged to abandon this 
view, and to rc'cognise that the diflerenci'S between Mr. Keith 
and myself are fundamental, and are concerned with nu'thods 
rather than with results. Tt seems, how(‘ver, to be iiKuimbent 
on me to defend the methods I have endeavoured to follow, 
and wdiich I believe to be essential to valid literary criticism 
in any subject. 

Shortly stated, it appears to me that ^Ir. Keith judges 
all my arguments solely b}" their conclusions : if the results 
are acceptable to him^ lie is satisfied ; if, however, they are 
strange or unpleasiiig to him, he rejects them offhand. He 
has many forerunners in this procedure. Plvritjue homines 
ex eveniu rem intheaniy qnod inifjnissiniian est. Tliis, however, 
is a method which makes scientific progress impossible. 

Thus Mr. Keith rejects altogether m}^ chronological* 
division of the main portion of the liigveda, because “the 
application of tests so doubtful as many of the metrical 
and some of the linguistic tests leads us to results of an im- 
possible nature ” ; yet he writes, he has rendered a valuable 
service by the careful examination and determination of the 
features characteristic of the ‘ popular ’ Rigveda.” Now, as 
my methods and tests are the same in both parts of the 
subject, they must be either of value or without value in 
both. If some only are sound, then these must be picked 
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out and applied impartially in both parts of the subject 
before any satisfactory result can be obtained in either. 

The question of date can be brought to a very simple issue. 
Mr. Keith asserts that ‘‘both in anustubh and tristubh 
verses the really important criteria of age are to be derived 
from the form of the four final syllables.** In spite of his 
complaint of the deficiency of^my collections here, I must 
maintain that I have given all the evidence, and that it is 
open tOiiMr. Keith to arrange and group it as he will. 
I agree with him that the criteria he suggests are important, 
and I venture to anticipate confidently that this evidence 
alone, if employed impartially, must h^ad any enquirer to 
the principal results which an' contained in my book, not 
only with regard to the ‘ ])opular * liigveda, but also with 
regard to the roNt (d tli<‘ collection 

I fear, however, that Mr. Keith will not ])e convinced, 
even by th(' tests Ik* .sel^'cts biuiself. For evidently they 
will malic out tin* hymn X, 20 as an t'arly hymn, whereas 
Mr. Keith ‘‘ [>refers the ordinary view ** that tlu* hymn is 
badly \Nritten and late.” Thus be very frankly admits 
that “ marks of anti(juity may eijually wt'll be signs df the 
incompetence* of the ]K)et,** and tlierefore, it would s('ein, 
marks of lateiu'ss. And so, to get Mr. Keith out of his 
difficulty, his own tests must be 'invalidated; and also 
the charge of “ irieompeteiiey niu.st be brought against the 
Vima^a poet, who is nevertheless the only author in the 
Itigveda to employ the Ix'autiful metre traditionally known 
as dHfnrnpftnl’ti, 

* It need 8urpri.se no one that a writer who thus plays fast 
and loose with evidence has little respect for facts. Thus 
Mr. Keith is of opinion that it is not possible in the history 
of gayatrl verse to find any place for a stage of ‘ syncopation,* 
although anyone can ascertain that this metrical form exists 
in fact, which is more than can be said for the forms which 
Mr. Keith finds to be “d jwiori probable.** Similarly 
Mr. Keith is “doubtful of the importance of the caesura.** 
What evidenc(^ one may ask, would he find conclusive on 
this point ? 
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I do not think it necessary to go further into details. 
I think I may shortly say that Mr. Keith has not realised 
that Vcdic metre is an intricate and somewhat difficult 
stud}^ and that many opinions are current about it which 
will not stand the test of serious investigation. I trust 
that 'his sweeping condemnation of all views which are not 

ordinarj^ ” will not deter others from investigating for 
themselves, and from holdifig firm the principle that an 
ounce of evidence is worth a hundredweight of tradition. 

E. Vernon Arnold. 

By the courtesy of the Editor I have been permitted to 
see Professor Arnold’s reply to my review of his “ Vedic 
Metre,” which appeared on pp. 484-490 of the Journal 
for April. 

Professor Arnold is mistaken in thinking that I judge 
his arguments on the ground of their conclusions. The 
argument from conclusions occupies much less than a third 
of the review, and is only ancillary to a series of detailed 
arguments on metrical grounds wdiich form the basis of my 
criticisms of his book. As Professor Arnold expressly stales 
that he believes “ that the formal scheme reached in this 
book, by which each hymn of the Rigveda proper is assigned 
to one of fouV successive periods, is a true adumbration of 
the historical development of the whole literature, and 
should be a real assistance to the study of its meaning ” 
(p. x), I consider that a review would have been incomplete 
which ignoied the results given on pp. 260 seq. of his 
book. But, in any case, I cannot admit that the argument 
from results is unfair. It is true that in the case of motives 
it is unfair to condemn by the event, because results are not 
always under the control of the actor, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been laid down by any authoritative 
source that it is unjust to criticise a theory by its logical 
consequences. For instance, any theory of the Iliad which 
on metrical grounds assigned to an early date the Doloneia 
would be held by classical scholars to be refuted by the 
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nature of the subject-matter. There is, of course, the 
possible danger that the author of the theory may not have 
deduced correctly the consequences of his view, but I did 
not consider that I was called upon to assume that Professor 
Arnold’s deductions were not derived legitimately from the 
metricfil results. 

Professor Arnold argues that it is inconsistent to express 
appreciation of his examination and determination of the 
charactqfistics of the ‘ popular ’ Rigveda while rejecting 
his division of the main portion of the. lligveda into four 
])oriods. I am unable to see the inconsistency. Parts of 
Professor Arnold’s test.s are well known, and are derived 
from older authorities on the subje(it. These I have no 
hesitation in Jiccepting, and, as I found m3'self unable to 
consider the other tests proposed by Professor Arnold us 
p0vsse.ssiiig any validity, I felt all tlie more bound to 
recognise the care w'ith which he had developed in detail 
the fundamental tests. There are a certain number of 
hymns in the lligveda which are clearly marked as late by 
the concurrent evidences of subject-matter, language, and 
metre. The majorit}" of hymns, however, present no such 
characteristic features. Professor Arnold has in their case 
attempted to e-stabli-^h their relative dates by criteria of 
metro, language, and contents. The* criteria of contents are 
hardly such as to satisfy any scholar, and Professor Arnold 
j^rudfntly does not lay much stress on them. The linguistic 
criteria are in many cases, I fear, worthless, and Professor 
Arnold himself (p. xiii) confesses that in postulating long 
quantities for many vowels he is running coitntor to com- 
parative grammar. When it is realised how many vowels 
of this kind occur in Vcdic verses, it will be seen how 
materially this philologically doubtful process influences the 
metrical results. Moreover, the practice of valuing equally 
the various linguistic peculiarities renders the figures given 
practically valueless, since in each case it would be necessary 
for scientific study to specify the peculiarity concerned in 
order to permit students to judge of its validity. In their 
present form*these figures are, I fear, simply misleadinsr. 
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I do not think it necessary to go further into details. 
I think I may shortly say that Mr. Keith has not realised 
that Vcdic metre is an intricate and somewhat difficult, 
study, and that many opinions are current about it which 
will nut stand the test of serious inxestigatioii. I trust 
that 'his sweeping condemnation of all views which arc not 
ordinary ” will not. deter others from invesligating for 
themselves, and from holding firm the principle that^ an 
ounce of evideiict* is worth a liundredweight of tradition. 

E. Vkknon Aknoij).* 


]5y the couitt..>y of the Editor I have been permitted to 
see Erofessur Arnokrs reply to my review of his Vc^dic 
]\Ietrt‘/’ wliiclj appeared on pp. 4S4-4iiO of th(.‘ Journal 
fur April. 

Professor Arnold is mistaken in thinking tliat I judge 
his arguijjents on the ground of their conclusion.-.. The 
argumc'ut from conclusions occupies much less than a third 
of tlie review, and i.^ oiilj’ ancillary to a .sirles of detailed 
arguivent.s on metrical grounds which form the basis of my 
eritiei.sms of his book. As Professor Arnold expressly stales 
that be belie\es ‘‘that the formal scheme reached in tliis 
book, by Avbich each hymn of the lligveda pro]jer is a.ssigiud 
to one of four .sucee.^siNo periods, is a true adumbration ol 
the historical development of the \vhole literatur(?, and 
should be a ival ussi.-tanee to the study of its meaning 
(p. x), I consider that a re\ievv \AH>uld have bii'n incomplete 
which igiioi^nl the results given on pp. 200 .seq. of Ids 
book. But, in any case, I cannot admit that the argument 
from results is uiilair. It is true that in the case of motives 
it is unfair to coiidenm by the e\ent, because results are not 
always under the control ol the actor, but I am not aware 
that it has ever been laid dowm by any authoritative 
source that it is unju.st to criticise a theory by its logical 
consequences. For instance, any theory of tlie Iliad whicli 
on metrical grounds a.ssigiied to an curly date the Iloloncia 
W'ould be held by classical scholars to be refuted by the 
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nature of (he sublet - matter. There is, of course, the 
possible clanger that the author of tlu' theory may not liave 
fleducod correctly the eonsequeiUN's of ]\is view, but T did 
nut consider that I was called u[)on to assume tliat Ib’ofessor 
Arnohrs dc'ductions wore not di'rived legitimately from the 
metrical results. 

Professor Arnold argues that it is uicoiisistout to express 
appreciation of liis examinatirm and didc'rminatioii of the 
charact(^*istics of the ‘ popular ’ Itigveda, wliile n'jecting 
Iws division of the main porti<m ol* th(‘ Itigveda into four 
])t‘riods. T iun unable to set' tlie iaconsistt'ucy. Parts of 
Profc'ssor Arnold’s te<ts an' \\i‘ll known, ai.d an' dtodved 
tVom ohh'r authorities on tht^ Milqet't. These I have no 
lu'sitation in acc('pting, and, as T found myself unable to 
^*on.sid(‘i' tlie t)t]u'r tests proposed by ]b*o lessor Arnold as 
posst'ssing any validity, I felt all tleo more bound to 
recognist' tlie can* witli wliieh lit* had devt'Ioped in detail 
th(‘ 1‘undaTnental te.Nts. There are a etifaiii nnmber of 
liyinns in the Iligvt'da ^\ hich art' elearly marked as late bj" 
the eoneurrent evidences of subjt'ct-mattor, language', and 
metro. Tho majority of hymns, Imwt'xer, pn'.sent n^ such 
characte’ristic b'atures. Professor Arnold has in tlu'ir case 
attempted to establish tlu'ir relative; dates by criteria of 
metro, language, and contents. Tlu*crit(‘ria of ^ionteiits arc 
hardly such as to satisfy any .scholar, and Professor Arnold 
prud?nlly does not lay rnneh stress on them. Tlie linguistic 
criteria are in nuiiiy case.s, I fear, worthless, and Professor 
Arnold himself (p. xiii) confc'sses that in postulating lung 
quantities for many vowels he is running coitTiter to com- 
parative grammar. When it is realised how many vowels 
of this kind occur in Vcdic versos, it will be seen how 
materially this philologically doubtful proce.ss influences tho 
metrical results. Sloreover, the practice of valuing equally 
the various linguistic peculiarities renders the figures given 
practically valueless, since in each case it would be necessary 
for scientific study to specify the peculiarity concerned in 
order to permit students to judge of its validity. In their 
present form*thcso figures arc, I fear, simply misleading. 
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Compare, too, the significant admission on p. 319 as to 
archaism. 

There remain Professor Arnold’s metrical tests. I regret 
that he has not seen fit to controvert in detail the arguments 
which I advanced on pp. 485-8 of the Journal, wlierc 
I maintain that his reconstruction of the liistory of the 
metres was d priori improbable, and even, as in the case of 
the secondary cicsura, incolr^i stent. I have never denied 
that syncopation exists in the gilyatri metre, and I do not 
understand hoA\ I’rofessor Arnold can think that I d^l. 
What I did deny, and wliat I confess I consider few will 
believe, is that tlie syncopated gilyatri represents ii definite 
stage in tlie history of the metre. I may add that the 
forms which 1 consider are d priori probable are taken from 
I’rofessor Arnold’s exiimples, and T regret that they should 
be non-existent. 

With regard to the ciesura, the strongest evidence against 
its impoitance would be supplied by Professor Arnold 
himself if we accepted his division of the triM iibli into four, 
three, and four syllables, since then, in very many eases, 
this division, which he regards as so imporlaiit as to base 
his treatment of the tristubh upon it, runs counter to the 
division by the supposed ciesura. 

Put what is of most importance is that we must recognise 
tlie influence of personal taste in determining metrical 
forms, and that a poet, for exampk‘, may use the lanV 3 ic or 
trochaic ending in gilyatri or anustubli long before this 
ending has become regular, and that the same poet may 
erniiloy widely difi’erent styles. To take the example of 
X, 20, and I, I, to which Professor Arnold alludes, it is 
misleading to compare from a metrical point of view the two 
hymns, since X, 20 is written in trochaic gilyatri and I, 1 
in iambic giiyatrl. Professor Arnold evidently docs compare 
these two things, and concludes that X, 20 is an early 
hymn in comparison with I, 1. But I, 2 and 3, which arc 
traditionally ascribed to the same author as I, 1, and which 
there is no conceivable reason for separating from I, 1, are 
written in gilyatri of quite as ancient a type as X, 20. 
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Professor Arnold, of course, evades this difficulty by 
arbitrarily assigning I, 2 and o to ii ditferciit author and 
period, but there still reniaiiis a serious difficulty, Tor it turns 
out that the writer, of the irroguhir and therefore ancient 
trocliaie giiyatrl of X, 20 was not indisposed to compose 
iambic anu^tubh of a most regular and therefore, late 
character. 1‘rofessor Arnold admits that tlie writer of X, 
25 was Vimada, and tlie evidence for (liat view is absolutely 
coflclusive. Now X, 25 is written in the “beautiful metre 
traditioftallv known as astarapankti.’' This mc'tre, the 
beauty of wliicli appt'ars to be a discoveiy of Professor 
ArnokTs, is, it may be explained, notliing more nor less 
than an ordinary aiuiNtubh, aft<'r Hie third verse of which 
is in>eitt‘d the iambic rliythm “ /v tu and after the 

last verse < )f the forty-four verses omitting 

these iambli* rliythin^, aetording to my rc‘ckoning thirty- 
seven end in two iambi. Six stan/as ha\e all four verses 
ending in two iambi, and in two eases only do two vtu’ses 
alone so end. In X, 21, also In Vimada and in ilstarapankti, 
of tliiit\ -t \N o verses tliirt}-om' end in two i.imbi. This seems 
to me as euncluf>ive ])roof as can be de.sirtsl of the danger 
of arguments from metre alone. If Professor Arnold were 
coiisi-Ntmil ill his iheoiy, 1 really think that lie should 
relegate tlie “beautiful astarajiahktl ” to a very lowly 
position ill point of age among the metres. 

The writer of I, 1, besides tliut hymn, has attributed to 
him by tradition, against which no satisfactory argunieut 
can be brought, the authorship of hymns 2-1), w'ritteii in 
gayatrl, partially trochaic, of a type at least as old as 
Vimadids hymns, and an aiiustubli hymn, I, 10, in which 
five out of forty-eight verses a]*e i regular. Tliesc facts 
show that metrically it is impossible to decide as to the 
comparative age of the two collections, though * it is 
significant that X, 24, ;v. 4-0, are in epic anustubh, 
a distinct sign of lateness which Professor Arnold can only 
remove by rejecting them as a later addition. In my 
opinion, I, 1 is by no means an early hymn, but the 
accepted view that it is older than X, 20 appears conclusively 
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proved by the fact that the style of tlic Virnada collection 
is distinctly more elaborate than that of the collection I, 1, 
10, and that the beginning of X, 20 is, as has always been 
recognised, an imitation of I, 1, v. 1. Further, the clumsy 
refrain introduced into the anu^tubh, with the repetition of 
the j\uthor’8 name, would seem a clear sign of a rc'ficctivc 
and late period. On Professor Arnold’s view, X, 20 is very 
much older than I, ],’ll)o lirsl belonging to the archaic, the 
second to the nonn.al or third period. * 

A. Bkkuikdale Keith.* 

The M'Xjative a with finite vekhs in Sanskrit. 

The kindly criticism which uAIr. Keith has given to my 
humble little anthology from the Upanishads encourages me 
to put forth a few counter-remarks on points raised by liim. 

To my tentative suggestion that asuhad in the Katlia vi, 
4 may be the negative a with the subjunctive ilr. Keith 
will not listen. I referred to the rdrfiikit on Panini, ii, 2, G, 
which approves of the form ; yet ilr. Keith thinks 

it ‘‘open to grave doubt’’ whether Panini authorises such 
a compound, and in a iiot(' he adds “ probably the use is 
later than Panini, and based on a misunderstanding or 
illegitimate extension of the rule.” This statement, T fear, 
is what Sankara would call mhn'ia-htCitrnnL The negative a 
before finite verbs is found in the Mahilbharata and 
of respectable later writings, not to speak of I’ali and 
Prakrit ; I would refer, e.g., to Hopkins’ “ Great Epic,” 
pp. 2G3, 2G5^ Z.D.M.G., xlviii, 84, and Piscliers Prakrit 
Grammar, {5 464. And then Mr. Keith says that “until 
some clear Vedic cases are found, we cannot accept so hybrid 
a formation as possible in an Upanishad ” ; that is to say, he 
demands that an Upanishad which, as he admits, is com- 
paratively modern in style shall be subjected to the criteria 
of Vedic style. 

Mr. Keith thinks “ unnecessary ” my theory that the 
Brhad-aranyaka, iv, 4, 24 {annddo vastiddnah), refers to the 
epic legend of Suvarnasthlvin. I, on the contwarj'’, venture 
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to think that it is a plaiisihio explanation of two words 
which otherwise' would be meaningless, and T was "lad to 
tind that I had been anticipate'd in it by a native sehedar, 
Mr. Narayan Aiyan5:ar, of l»ano;alore. means an 

infant; and in mo'^t cases where tlu' word oeeurs in an 
Upani^liad one may suspect reference' to le^eaids f)r myths 
of some kind. 

• L. 1). l»\uNKn. 

A'' the epie'stion of Die ne"ati\e n with llniti' veabal forms 
i's of et)iisi»leral)le inttu'est, T may pe'rlia[)s cdler one' or twe) 
I't'inarks. Tlie' rCirffikit^ on whie-h lb’. Ibirnitt re'lie's, is 
eortainly later, and in my opinion inneh late'i*, than Panini, 
who e*ertainly eannol liave known the usa"(‘, and e\(‘n it doe's 
not go so far as to gi\<' an inst.inea' of a ne'gative' with 
:i siibjunetive. The eonslruetion probably originatee! with 
such simple' case's as 2)re'sent indieatixe'N. In Aie'w of the' 
absolute uncertainty of the elate* of the passages of the 
Mitliuhhdrnia^ to whiedi reference is madi', it is not possible 
to prove for Sanskrit that the* use is ])re-*l\7ninian, for the 
later write'rs no doubt cone'oive'd tbe nlrlfiha as il)e‘ing 
sufficient justification, and 1 am afraid tliat it is pre'mature 
to argue frenu tlio Pali or Prakrit example's. 

Tint, whatever the histe^ry of the W'^age, it stijl M'e'ius te) 
me extreinedy doubtful wlictlier we' should aeeept wlsat. would 
be an ifiiprcccdciited fe)rm, a subjuneti\e with a iic'galive a, 
ill a work which is most ])re>bal)ly anterior to JMniiii, 
especially when the) meaning obtained by this interpret at iem 
■is elistiiictly inferieu' to tliat suggested by tlie' ]);?ssag<' in the 
Brhadurnwjahi TlpanhJuid, iv, d, o, referred to on p. -Plfi of 
the review. The Suvarnasthiviii legend appears to me to 
throw no light on the passage in que'stieiii. 

A. Pkiiuiedale Keith. 

A remahkahee Vedic Tiieoky about Sunrise and Sunset. 

Thibaut, in bis sketcli of Indian Astronomy, Astrology, 
and Mathemafics in Blihler’s GrH)idri>iS (iii, 9), makes 
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mention of what he calls an interesting statement of the 
Aitareya Lrahmana about what really happens when people 
think the sun rises or sets. “ Interessant ist die Angabe 
des Ai. lira, (iii, 44), dass die Sonne- wirklich wcder auf- 
nocli untergelit., sondcrn dadurch dass sie sich urudreht, in 
den uiitereii Regioiien, d.li. auf der Erde, abwcchselnd Tag 
uiid Nacht hcrvorbriiigt.” T cannot refrain from adding 
that the importance of tills statement would be greater if its 
meaning were more perspicuous. As it is laid down Here, 
it seems to explain a mystery by an enigma. ' Thibaut 
himself adds: '‘Wie die Sonne vorn Westeii zum Punkte 
dcs Anfangs zuriiekkehrt, dariibcr geben die vedischen Texte 
keinen AulWliIus.s.’’ 

IJaug, tli(‘ fir.^t editor of the Aitare3"a Ilrahrnana, who has 
also translated it was liimself struck by this theory. 

“This jiassage,” so lie writes in a note on his translation 
of it, “is of considerable interest, containing the denial of 
the (‘xisteiice of sunri^e and sunset. The author ascribes 
a daily course to tlie sun, but supposes it to remain always 
in its high position on the sky, making sunrise and sunset 
by ni<;ans of its own contrarieties.” But Ilaug does not add 
of what kind tliesi* coiitrariefics are to be considered. Nor 
does til is ajipear from I lie actual words of tho text in bis 
translation, which, for this reason, I transcribe here in full : 

“ The sun does never rise nor set. When people think 
the sun is setting (it is not so). For after having hrrived 
at the end of the day it makes itself produce two opposite 
effects, making night to wdiat is below and day to what is on 
the other side. ' 

“ When they believe it rises in the morning (this supposed 
rising is thus to be accounted for). Having readied the end 
of the night, it makes itself produce tw’o opposite effects, 
making night to what is below and daj" to what is on the 
other side.” 

I fully agree with both distinguished scholars that this 
doctrine, which is so entirely contrary to the common and 
popular belief — of the Vcdic mantras, too — that night and 
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day are caused by the sun’s alternative setting and rising, 
is highly interesting. Perhaps I may help to the solution 
of the puzzle, and tiy to improve the understanding of that 
which the old vsi whose doctrine is embodied in Ait. Br., 
iii, 14, meant by stating that Sfirya ‘produces tuo opposite 
effects’ (Flaug) or ‘revolves’ (Thibaiit). For this reason 
I put here the original text of the passage from the edition 
of Aufrecht (1870), ]>. SO : — 

‘‘8a v»l esha na kada canastam ('ti iiodeti [iii, 41 | 7 tarn 
yad astam etiti manyante, ’hiia e\a tad anlam itvathaliniinani 
viparyasyate, ratrim evavastat kunite ’hah pavastat. 8 at ha 
yad cnam priitar udetiti manyante, riitrer eva tad antam 
itvatliatmanani viparyasyate, diar I'vavastat kiiruti^ ratrim 
para.stat 0.” 

Jlerc' two uiicertaintit‘s are to be settled. Mrstly, Kaug 
and Tliibaut accc'pt the Neiittuice (ithdfinCuKrn / 
diffeienlly : the former, as he traiislatt d ‘it makes itself 
produce two 02)p()site etfeets/ considered the sentcuice next 
following, rtUniu (•rdra'<f(U, etc, to he nothing i‘Ue hut the 
detailed exposition of what was already concisi ly con taliped in 
the cipnrf/tlsd ; tlu; latter, who renders nfiHdimnj 
ty ‘ sie dreht sich um,’ cannot but see in wliat lollows the 
necessary result of the rijhin/asa. Sgc.ondly, llaug ivnders 
pardsfCit by ‘what is on tlu* (»tljer side,’ whereas Tldbaut 
dclibeiutely, it seems, lias avoided to mention that ratlier 
ambiguous adverb in the brief aecouiit he gives of llie tlicory 

I think must needs mean here ‘ what is on high.’ 

♦It is directly contrasted with ((aiatdt, ‘ below. 1 But how 
may it be that Suiya b}^ his vipanjCi'^a causes iit the same 
time day on the earth and night in the upper regions, and 
inversely ? Why, wo must suppose the sun has a bright 
front-side and a dark back-side. During the daytim6 he 
keeps liis bright side to the regions below — hence the sun- 
light illustrates this earth and the things on It — but his 
dark side to the regions on high — hence the other luminaries 
are obscured and cannot be seen on earth. At the end of 
the day, having reached the western meta of his daily course. 
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lio turns himself to the other side and returns to the eastern 
having his briglit side opposed to the upper regions 
and his dark side to the earth ; hence it is dark here, hut 
the objects in the sk}’’ become visible ; and this state of 
things lasts until the sun, reaching the eastern term of his 
coul-se, turns his body again to bring the benefit of his light 
once inoie to the regjons below, making night on high. In 
this manner the old rsi wlibse doctrine has been preserved 
to us in tlic Ait. Jlr. (‘xpresses liimself in plain and 
intelligible terms. The exegesis of his words is alsob in 
plain accordance with the incontestable meanings of paraded 
and i 

That which lias obscured the true insight in catching the 
pur])ort of tlie sUitement is Silyana’s commentary. It is 
a common fi-aturc in the method of Hindu scholiasts and 
exeg(des to judge and interi)ret everything from the point 
of view of their own orthodox tenets. ISilyana, therefore, 
understands a/a/aaap rfparf/asf/afr as referring to the dogma, 
iiniversalh" acci'pted in bis own days and long before, that 
the sun in his daily course is circumambulating Mount 
Meru. SF( }')/(( ft .... hrafiJHlnap riparf/asf/atc | npar’- 
f/ftsiah} haroii | haiJutin rlparijam Hi | m nci/aiv | avadCiH atlte 
(f( (T idfiiiif (ra haruio parasfdd d(id)Jiiiii *hah Innde \ 

a;/am arfJiqh \ 2Icroh praHahdimam harctUDf dditf/o tjadde^'a- 
rdsindm pvdiii)idm tlrsfHijtatltafn dgaccJiaii fadde(;av(ldhhir atjam 
•adidlii n/(ii((hriii(tic | i/addn^arddudin dvHlHipailiam affhrami/a 
surt/r fjatc sati .s/'ov/e ^daai ct'di faddrraulsih/iir rf/ava/iriffato 
(Aitar. lliiThm., ed. Aufrecht, p. 301). Hut Mount Meru 
does not pkw any part in the speculations of the Brahmanas* 
and is, in fact, iibsent from the whole Vcdic literature. 
Further, even if it be granted that Silyana’s gloss operates 
A^ith paraddt and riparf/as^afe within the legitimate sphere 
of the employment of tliese words, his explaining arasfdt — 
(ffitc devr is foreed and something made par henoin de cause. 
There is no question here of the sun shining successively 
on different tracks of the surface of our earth, but of its 
making by its npanjdsa day and night alternatively at the 
^ame spot. iSo Siiyana’s explanation of the passage must be 
put aside. 
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Wc, however, who are not bound to the standard of 
Iliiidu orthodox tenets are free to conteniplati^ this old 
Vedie theory in the light of its own time, as it appears to us 
by tlie help of a striet philoh^gieal method of iiiteri)relation. 
At the time when this brulimana, revealing- the real causes 
of sunriso’aud sunset, was composed for the few, the many — 
they may or may m^t have known of !Moaiit ^leru — believed 
in the wlnunmt and of tlie Dev a Surya. Tlu 

Brahmai'ical jdiilosoplu'r, th.- liol;, i^i, wh )se .statenuait has 
been preserved in tins rem^irkable passngi', disbelieved that 
creed of the many. His '‘scjI rie r(‘\«'!ation, however, about 
the true caiiM's of suiiriM ao.d -m ^et is a ralionalistie 
inter[)retatioii and notlnii;^ mor. . The InUa-c'st of it consists 
in the fact that we have h Je very eaily endeavour of 
Indian thougl-.t to (‘\pluin pliysieal {hi-nomena by means 
of pure reas<»iiing, b\ far/, , without (he usual metaphysical 
and theosophieai bia^ Ih-iinilive as it is, this theory has 
a claim to be con^idritd to give a mort Mhiitllic ansvv'er 
to the question it pretends to solve thai: when this answer 
is given in the ordiimn way of the* Drahmanas, e.g. Ait. 
]?r., 8, 28, It : fuhhji' /{H f/aun (iffufii/ uiKfjinu'nyifi m 

^ntardhhjati'y etc. 

h'or the rest, the d<a‘ti’iiu exjMiunded w.e. of little or no 
consequence', it seems, TSor is it nieiitilom'd, as far as T know, 
in any other Yedie text. It does not stand in connection 
with iftiy ceremony or other religious aet. Yet it may bi- 
observed that the supp<^sed uluiniiig course of the sun at 
night, from the we&l to the east through the .s«)ulh, aecurdiiig 
•to this theory, agrees very vv(dl with the religious [)ractices 
always followx'd in the ritual pertaining lo the jH/fini.s, to 
Hudra, in the (ihlncdru-v\ivi>, and in all (itlur ])erformances 
which have in view the beings and s[)irits of niglit and 
darkness. 

J. S. Sue YE K. 

Leiden, 
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The Date of the Poet Magha. 

An interesting article by Professor Kielhorn, published 
in the Gottingcr Nnchrichtcn^ 190G, part 2, has now settled, 
as closely perhaps as it is likelj’’ to be settled, the date of the 
Sanskrit poet Miigha. An epigraphic record from Rajputana, 
an impression of which was sent to Professor Kielhorn by 
Mr. G. II. Ojlia, gives us a king named Varmaliita, .vith 
a date in the (Yikrama) 3’ear 0‘^2, = roughly a.d. C25, when 
he was reigning in that part of India. According to the 
concluding verses of the Sisupalavadha of Miigha, the poet 
was a grandson of Siiprabhadeva, a minister of a king whose 
name the publislied editions give as Dharmanabha or A’^arma- 
liikhya. Tlie AISS., however, give a variety of other readings, 
and, amongst them, A^armalilta. IVofessor Kielhorn has 
pointed out that it is now plain, from the inscription, that 
the last-inenticmod is the correct form of the name, and that 
it follows that Miigha must bo placed in about the second 
half of tlie seventh century, a.d. (>50-700. 
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Tite F.^IHn of ilvN. A Cvc-lop:v(Ha ot’ Jioli^ioiis. liy 
^lajor-GciU'ral J. G. K. Foiilonc.. '5 vols. hirf;*o Svo. 
(London : Qunritcli, Priii.* tivo guineas.) 

Tf most mon of tht' ]){is>ing gt'iifralion wen' asked to name 
the distinguisliiTig e]iani(‘t(Ti>tie of the pri'sent age, tliey 
would very probably an>\M'r llmt it is the progress of 
natural science. The v(*rdiet of tlie future will very 
})robably include the rise of historical research. More 
ditTieult to follow, moia' diflieidt o\en to undt'rsland, it goes 
st('adily on; gradually, and amid much discourageiiu'ut, 
enlarging its held (jf * e.oiKpiest, and attacking, om* after 
another, the many problems of tin* growth and evolution <)1‘ 
human institutions and ideas. The old well-known classics 
are being ransacked again for evidonci.' on the mnv problems; 
and the new literatures now lx dug disco viTed and made; 
know'D are valued chitdly, not on literary ginunds, l)ut on 
tlie assistance they can give in thc.se new <*nquiries. In no 
department is the new method of emjuiry more fruitfully 
pursued than in the study of Comparative Religion — a study 
always especially interesting to members of* our Society, 
inasmuch as so large a proportion of tlie evidence it uses is 
derived from Oriental sources. 

It is needless to point out that tliis new study is not 
pursued with the object of finding theological or religious 
truth. Its aim is simply to ascertain the facts about 
religious ideas held in different ages and in difieront 
countries, with a view to tracing the sequences in ideas 
from the earliest beginnings of religion down to to-day. 
And this stuSy is beset with peculiar difficulties. 
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In the first place tlio collection of the facts required 
rendered difficult Ly the very nature of the facts. Tlicy are 
in a large nieasuie tlie facts as to wliat ideas were held. 
And not onl}’ are ideas less easy, both to grasp and 1<» 
handle, than concrete staleinents of material fact, but ideas 
in ancient times are often so difTereiit from our own, so 
strange, so api)arently illogical, that it is often not at all 
easy rightly to understamb tliem. It is only iie(;cssarv 
to rc'fer, in siq)po7‘t of this, to the wide di\enrences of 
opinion betwec'ii the scholars most coini)ctent to judge, as 
to the iuterpndation of the Vedic liMnns, or the Assyrian 
mytli()l()g> , or the meaning of the Tao. 

In the s('eoiid place tlie results of tli(' comparative study of 
religion lie beunid tlic* grasjj of tlie specialist ^^ho eonfiiu's 
hinis(‘lf to (iiie field, liowever accurate and scholarly he may 
be ill Ills own de^partmemt . understand and appreciate 
the full signitleance oi‘ wliat he discovers in his own field, 
he must have imt <uily a general knowlcdg.' (d‘ the results 
reaelu'd in other fields, but he must liave' also tlu' necessary 
criticism to (‘nable* him to judg< who are the wendccr.s in 
those; otlier fields whose eeiiielusiems he can use with 
confidence. !Xo man can he* expccte’d to be able to iiiaste‘r 
tlie original lecends in nieire' than one or two brandies 
of the enquiry. Lut Uf contribute' anytliing of abiding 
value te) eeuiqiarat iv e' studies tliere is required a flrsl-liand 
knowledge of the' main sourea'.s in euu' iield at least, 
a thorongli training in hi^-lorieul criticism, and a breadth of 
view wliich shall inspire; interc'.-t in tlie greater problems 
at issue. 

Another diflieulty i- the complete want at present of 
books of refere'iu-e. There is no dictionary of Comparative 
Religion in which one may find, so arranged that it is easy 
to find them, the facts of wliich one is at want in any 
particular problem. There is not, at least in English, 
any textbook of the subject, gning with adequate fulness 
and sdiolarsliip the ascertained results, adding the names 
of the best works in which one could look for more 
detailed information on any particular point. The want 
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of a dictionary is mainly a matter of finance. Publishers 
at present do not admit that any money can be made out 
of such a venture, for it would bo noees.sary that many 
authors sh()uld collaborate under a competent editor. They 
may possibly llnd out, betbre lon^, their mistake. Mean- 
while we owe it to the author of the volumes under review 
that, witli the ^inerosity that so distinguished liim, he 
provided the nec('ssary means* lor the publication of this 
noble idjjut to me(^t a \\ant tliat is beinp^ felt, day by da\% 
with increasing* urgt ncy. 

It is stated in the editiu*''^ piidlie that (iem rul Forlong 
spent tweiity-fi\e years in eoinpiling tliis w rk. We can 
well beli('Ve it It gi\es in sepaiab* artieles, arranged 
in alpliahet ieal ordia*, aiui tilling about ISOO large pages 
of print, an acc(uint ot‘ tin* books, pc'rsons, places, and 
language^ ; of the sacred animals, sMnbols, images, buildings, 
and festivals; <d* the jihilosophies, h'gends, and btdiids; of the 
various gods, demigods, .md spirits, good and (*vil; and of 
the iiuiiHM'oLis seets, of all the religions currmit among men. 
It is no (‘asy task to allot their dm* space and importance to 
all; to write with ecpuil liiiiiess and accuracy on A.'i^yrian 
deinuiielogy and Egyptian necroh)gy, ^.ui the Itonian festivals 
and the Greek mysteries, on Indian saints and Japancsci 
devotet's to duty, on Chinest. pliik>suphy and ^the human 
sacrifices of IMexlco, on the niiigic and toUanism of Australia, 
on th0 religious dances ol the South Sea Islands, and on the 
medicine men of the lied Indians. 

The case of the gods is especially diflicnlt. The kaleido- 
scope of ideas which make up the figure •f a god is 
constantly changing. The dominant colour may persist, 
but the acc.essories vary, and by tbeir variation alter the 
general scheme and balance. It appears from this work 
that the kiigth of time during A\hi«di the worsliip of a cleity 
has lasted — that is, the length of life of the deity in question 
— varies from about one to two millenniums, only one or two 
having lingered on, in a semi-comatose condition, into the 
third millennium. It would not be possible within the short 
limits of a dictionary article to give the whole life of the 

.T.U.A.S. 1900. 
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deity (that is, the ideas held about him and in connection 
with his ritual and worship), during the whole of this period, 
with the necessary distinctions of time and place. Possibly 
M. Cumont, the well-known authority on Mithra, might 
think that, compared with the number of his worshippers 
and the extent and influence of his cult, the space allotted 
to that deity should have boon greater, and the wording 
somewhat different. It is certainly a pity that M. Cumont’s 
work is not referred to ; but the article is fairly ^fiill, and 
verj^ interesting. 

So with regard to the technical terms of tin* various 
philosophic and religious beliefs. Tiny are often ambiguous, 
and — in such cases, for iiistance, as baptism, soul, arahat — 
have been used’iii different senses at different times and in 
different plaees. The expert would have dealt with them 
in more exclusively clironologieal an order. Put the articles 
are full of curious and valuable information. 

A striking feature of the woik is the mode of sp(*lling. 
Greek w^ords are spelt as Greek, and not as Jjatiii. AW* are so 
accustomed to the latter inetbod that Skulla and Aishkullos 
for Scylla and JCschylus will startle some readers. ^Godcss’ 
for ‘goddess’ is logical, but new\ The long marks over the 
vow^els in RlsliT are probably intended to show that they arc 
to be pronounced as Italian and not as English vowds ; but 
ill that case it is difficult to see wdiy 8ita should be given as 
Sita, or what the marks .signify in A’^iniiya and Ilir/ilyana 
(iii, 417). In these innovations, exc(.*pt in bis use of the 
long marks, General I'oilong is very probably a pioneer of 
the spelling of the future, and whether one agrees with them ' 
or not, they should not be allowed to prejudice tlu* estimate 
of his work. 

It is, indeed, altogether as a pioneer w'ork that the 
volumes here reviewed must be judged. A man of w’ide 
reading, rare culture, and of a deep religious spirit, the 
author has seen, before others had seen it, that a Dictionary 
of Religions is a nine qna non to any sure advance in 
our knowledge of the subject. The ideal dictionary 
would be the combined work of a hundred or more 
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scholars, each of whom should have devoted a lifetime 
to making himself master of one or other branch of the 
subject. There being no prospect, at that time, of such 
a work. General FoYlong, undeterred by the dilliculties of 
the task, set himself with amazing industry, and with all 
tlic resources of liis widt^ knowledge gathered in yeaVs of 
personal intercourse, and then in years of reading and 
thought, to give us sucli a wArk. ITe would lu' tlie very 
last maii^to think, or e\en to desire', iliat his work should bo 
tlyj final word on the subject. His object has bi'cu to hel[> 
others, to gi'^e us a uscdul contribulioTi towards the s}»read <»f 
enlightened opinion on tlie hi^tery and meanii'g of religious 
beliefs. In this object ho ha.-* admirably siicct'oded. Hut he 
has h'ft us alst) a monument to a chai niing peiisonalit} . 
And in years to come, wluai hi-* object sliall some extent 
liave been acliie\t'd, .^cliolars will look back to hi.^ nork us 
tlie pioneer niovtaneiit in a th'paitmiml of s(*icntifii* eiupiiry 
that is of the tiist ini[M)i'tance to mankind. 

A woivl of ackno^^ lodgment i dm^ to the t'dilor, who 
has modestly eonct'alcd his name. .Vs a niatU'i* td‘ fact, 
the additions he lias made in many places (th^y ai(‘ 
distinguislii'd by ^(plare bracket-,) in; ol' tlu' greatest 
service*, and add coiisidi'rably to the \aluc of the woik. 
.Vnd imTcly to liavo M'eii the'»e noIkiius through the ]>rt*.s>, 
must have bei*n a work of great labour, allbough that labour 
was etideiitly also a labour t)f love. 

T. W. Damijs. 


A History ok Ass\ai. Hy K. A. Gmt, Indian (h'vil Service*. 

(Oalcutta : Thacker, Spink, Si Co., lOOfi.) 

The familiar complaints concerning the lack of historical 
literature in India do not apply to the countries on the edge 
of the Indian Empire. Ceylon in tlie south, Kashmir in the 
nortli-west, Nepal in the north, and Assam in the north-east, 
all have their chronicles. The native histories of Ceylon 
have been known for some seventy years ; the story of 
Kashmir, altlfough not yet presented to ordinary readers 
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in a readable form, has been rendered accessible bj’ the 
exhaustive labours of Dr. Stein ; the dry chronicles of Nepal 
have been transfused by the skill of M. Sylvain Levi into 
a brilliant historical work on the best European model ; ^ 
and now the obscure annals of Assam have been digested 
and arranged by the iiidustr}^ of Mr. Gait, the one person 
in the world who knows much about tlicra. In 1897 that 
gentleman, encouraged by Sir William Ward and Sir Chafes 
Lyall, published a comprehensive Report on the l\of/ress of 
Hutorical Remirch in Aasa/n, which disclosed the unexpected 
richness of the material awaiting the historian of the future. 
The Jiuthor of such Ilepori could not well a\oid the fate 
of himself becoming the historian. Mr. Gait has yielded 
to his inevitable destiny, and, notwithstanding the pressure 
of heavy oflScial duties, has succeeded in writing a volume 
on the history of Assam, which seems to include everything 
that ought to be included, and will be of permanent valm*. 
Tlic author does not pretend to rival the brilliant style of 
the French historian of Nepal, and is content to tell his 
story in the lv\ cl language of a blue-book. TTis work 
produces the impression of being thoroughly trustworthy, 
and accuracy is more important than liveliness of statement. 

Very little is known about the ancient liistory of Assam — 
the valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma — before the 
Ahdm conquest in the thirteenth century. The most 
important datum is the information given by the Chinesi* 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (Yuan-chwang) concerning Ivumara 
Bhaskara-varman, ll)e vassal ally of King Siladitya or 
Ilarsha vardhana in the middle of the seveulli century. 
The king of Kainarilpa, or Assam, then took the place of 
honour among the feudatories of tlie pai amount sovereign, 
and it is evident that lie enjoyed considerable power and 
dominion. But the pilgrim's notice is almost completely 
isolated, and cannot be w’orked into a continuous narrative 
of local story. 

The Ahonis, a small clan of Shilns, who raad(‘ their w’ay 

^ Lr Ltiuh htslortqm (Vnu Kuijaumi huiduu (larisj Lcroux, two 

>olb., 190.3;. 
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from Burma across the Patkiii Mountains, and entered the 
upper valley of the Brahmaputra in 12*28 a.d., had, as 
Mr. Gait observes, “ the historu; >ense very fully developed,'* 
and maintained chrdnieles which were written up from time 
to time, and contain a careful, reliable, and continuous 
narrative' of their rule. That rule lasted for six centuries, 
with many chanij^es and fluctuations jn the extent of the 
power of the dominant tribe. ‘Tlie last days of tlu* Ahdm 
])rinces ^vere made miserable by cruel Burmese invaders, 
fr^un whom the country was delivered by the treaty of 
Tandaboo in 182(). From that time' the province lias been 
British territory. ilr. Gait ;^ives an interesting; acenuiit 
<»t‘ the fii^htiny; witli the Burmese, of tlio rise of the tea 
industry, and other important matters connected with the 
British administration, which \\r hav(‘ not space to discuss. 

One remark in the chapter headed “Consolidation of 
British Rule*’ (p. o09) is important tVom the purely scientific 
point of view. “ The people whom wo call NiTi^as ai'e known 
to the Assamese as Naefi ; they beloii<j; to a diversity of 
tribes, each speaking its own lani>:ua<^e, and calling itself by 
a distinctive name. Tlio (adh'ctive d(‘^i^nation by^wliich 
they are known to the Assamese secans to be derivc^d, as 
suggested by Ilolcomlie and JVal, from no/t (cf. Sanskrit 
Lok(f), which means M'olk ’ in some ol‘ the tribal dialects. 

The lengthening of the first vowel sound in the 
Englfeli rendering of the word ‘]Saga* is probably due to 
the old idea that it connoted snake worship.” 

The Ahdm language, now nearly exlinet, is a member 
of the Tai or Shiin group, and is written ki a peculiar 
alphabet derived from the Pali. Dr. Grierson has given an 
excellent account of it in vol. ii of the Liiifjfitsftc Siirret/, 
including a vocabulary containing every word which the 
learned author could collect. But he overlooked the*coin- 
legends published in J.A.S.B,, pt. i (1805). In the course 
of iny work for the Indian Museum I have had occasion 
lately to catalogue the eight coins in that institution which 
bear legends in Ahdm, and so venture to offer Dr. Grierson 
the following*additions to his vocabulary from the coins : — 
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hay = prayer. 
ch^o = px;ut. 

Mu chu = offer (1st pers. sin".) ; cf. hnv = to g:ive (Grierson). 
Idhni = year (Gait spells lakh\ p. 361). 

Leh dan = Inclra (tlui Ahom deities wc-re idcntific^cl Avitli Indian 
ones) ; cf. Uny^ pron. hny = li"lit, not dark ((irienoii) ; Gait 
(p. 70) spells h‘uy-don^ and explain^ a^ = ‘ one -powerful.’ 
phn = kin" (always the last j-yllahle in the royal names, hut there 
interpreted a^ meaning Mieaven ’ ; see Gait, p. 24^). 

phichun or pin Ihun - rei"ii (see GricT'^on pin). f. 

Turd = the Alnii"hty. 

Also a list of names of the years of the Jovian eirele, th(‘ 
meaiiiii" of which is not known. 


Mr. Gait’s book contributes 

ch( = city, ]). 81i. 

chi = burn (veih), j). 80. 

dun = full, ]». 72. 

/(7e = Avide, ]). 72 (= ‘distant, 
far,’ Grierson). 
kany = drum, poison, p. 72. 
kau = sworn, j). 81. 
khu = great, p. 72. 

And some others, chielly collected 


u few more words, namely : — 

khun - prince, p. 71. 

Ihydn = life, j>. 80. 

/ai = yoiingi'i’, p. 71 . 

I a nr/ = elder, ]). 71. 
pin — make, ]>. 8‘). 
ri = deserted, p. 77. 
rtk — revive, p. 80. 
tany = chase, j). 82. 
on p. 24 U. 


The chapter on the Ahbm system of government is of 
much interest. In liis llqtort (p 3) Mr. Gait, folFowing 
the native writer, Kaslnath, places the reign of Pratap siiiiha 
between IGll and 1649, rightly noting that coins of his exist 
dated 1648 a”.I). ( = 1570 S.). But the Ilisfory, following the 
authority of the huranjia^ or local annals, kills tin’s king in 
1641, and places his accession in 1603 (pp. 102, 116). The 
coins prove that Kasiniith was right. Mr. Gait deserves 
hearty ctongratulations for having produced a work which is 
a solid and considerable addition to knowledge, and must be 
taken note of in all future histories of India. 


Vincent A. Smith. 
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Rei*ort of Auch.fologicaf Si uvEY Work in the North- 
West Frontier PRoviNrE and lUi.roiiisTAN for the 
period from Jaiiuiirv 2nd, 1001. to March Jilst, 1905. 
By M. A. Stein, IMi.I)., Inspector-General of Education 
and Archmolo^ical Surveyor, North-West Fro'iitier 
Province and Baluchistan. (Peshawar : Government 
• Press, 1905. Sold by the Agents for the sale of 
Gom? rumen t publications. ) 

• 

Dr. Stein, who is now on his way to seek fre.^h triumphs 
as an explorer of the sand-])ui ird eit ies of Khotan, held for 
a year and a quarter tlie combiiud o(K(;es of Tnspoclor- 
General of Education and Arclneolugical Surveyor lor the 
newly-formed North-West riontier Jb*o\ incc' and Baluchistan. 
This anomalous airaiigemeiit will not continue. We are 
pleaded to learn from a recent Gazidte that the Indian 
Government has decided to maintain the ArchieoI(»gical 
Survey as a permanent instiluticai, and has readjusti‘d the 
jurisdictl(»ns of the Surveyois, who will bo known lunieidortli 
as Superiiit<‘ndents. Not w itlistaiiding 1h(‘ anomalous^nalure 
of his position and the piMctical dilliculties involved in 
combining antiquarian researcii with tin* administrative 
business of tlm head of the J^dueatiuu l)epartmenl, Dr. Stein, 
animated by his habitual energy, managed to overcome all 
obstacles and to effect notable wank on liis arclneological 
side, which is adequately reported and illustrated in the 
publication wdiich lies before us. Tbo hurried seumper 
through parts of Baluchistan, described in eoncliiding 
pages, did not produce results of much value, although it 
sufficed to show" that the country offers a good field for 
detailed ai’ohicologieal research. U'he Government of India 
still clings to the delusion that in a few years mefre all 
interesting sites wdll have been explored, and that the 
archaeological department will then be free to devote its 
energies solely to the work of conservation and repair. It 
is really comical to see how the expression of this belief 
crops up fronl time to time in official resolutions, but facts 
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will prove too strong for Simla theories. Baluchistan still 
offers virgin ground, although the department need not go so 
far afield to find ample scope and verge enough for research. 
As yet the Panjiib and Rajputiiiia hardlj’’ have been touched, 
and there is not a province in the Indian Empire in 
which there is not room for praclically unlimited enquiry. 
Dr. Stein, luckily, wa‘> not hamj)ored by ‘mosque-mending,’ 
and was able to devote the short time at his disposal , to 
original research. 

He performed a useful service in collecting at Pcsliilwar 
for deposit in the new museum there a collection of about 
250 sculptures of the Gandhilra school. It is satisfactory 
to learn that he is fully satisfied with the correctness of 
certain current identifications important for understanding 
the ancient geograj)hy of the north-western frontier. He 
declares (p. 5) tljat “General Cunningham’s identification of 
Hiuen Tsang^s Fa-Ia-na with the territory of wliieh Bannii 
was the natural and political centre must ai)pcar convincing 
to any student who is familiar with the actual geography 
of this part of the North-West Frontier,” and that 
“has been identified with certaintjMis tlie present Ghazni.” 
Oil the next page he shows that the territory called J5u- 
kimig-ua by Hiuen Tsang (AFatters, ii, 2G2 ; Beal, ii, 282), 
and known to Arab ,vriters as Kikmi, must correspond 
roughly with AVaziristiin. Dr. Stein gives an interesting 
account, illustrated by good jdiotographs, of the ruins at 
Adhi-Samfidh near Kohat, Akra, seven miles S.S.AA^. from 
Bannii, and Kiifirkot on the Kurram river. 

The position of the llanschra copy in the Kharosthi 
script of the rock-cdicts of Asoka is puzzling at first, because 
the immediate surroundings could never have been occupied 
by habitations, and no important commercial or military 
route passes near. But the apparent puzzle is explained 
by the fact that the inscribed rock commands the passage 
to a popular place of pilgrimage now known as the ‘ Tirtha 
of Breri ’ (Sanskrit Bhuffdnka), so that the emperor’s 
commands were well placed to secure the attention of 
numerous readers (p. 17). The copies of the edicts at 
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Junagarh (Girnar) in Kiltliiawar and at Riipnath in the 
Central Provinces similarly were located on pilgrim routes. 

The most important part of Dr. Stein’s work was his 
exploration of the ^taliabaii mountain on the Indus, about 
seventy miles E.N.E. from Peshawar. When the Early 
Ilisfory of India was published in Xovember, 11)01,* the 
evidence then available seemed suifieittiit to warrant amply 
thc^conclusion that Mahilhan must be the long-f>oiight Aornos 
of Alexiij^dcr ; and, if tlie late General Abbott’s account had 
bt*i‘n thorougldy tin'll wort by, that <‘«»ncliisioii was inevitable. 
Put Dr. Sli'ii/s personal Inxestigatioii'-’ prove that Abbott was 
misinformed on important poiiil^, ainl that th ' ti)pography 
<if Mahabaii cannot be made to agr(5e with that of Aornos, 
tis described by tht‘ Gie- k and Homan historians. The 
identification therefore must be given up, and the problem 
can be solved only in one of two way^, eitlnn* by holding 
that the historians were romancing, or that the true site 
lii‘s higher up the Indus. Dr. Stein inclines to the former 
ulternali\e (p. dl), and is disposed lo push back the formation 
of the ‘Alexander legend’ to tlio cont(‘mpo]-ary writers. 
Put this soluti<iii does not commend it-df to nn*, and 1 believe 
that, when opportunity offers, a mountain, agreeing in most 
respects with the Greek descriptions, will be found bigher 
np the river, and not vmy far from Alahaban. , When the 
identity of Aornos and Muhahaii seemed to be demonstrated, 
I waS always conscious of a difliculty in understanding the 
statement of Curtius that the arm}^ when leaving Aornos, 
did not reach llephaistion’s eiicampmont on the Indus at 
Ohind until the “sixteenth eneampment ” p. 52). 

That statement requires some foreing lo make it agree with 
the ilahaban site, but if the true site is an appreciable 
distance higher up the river, there is no difficulty in under- 
standing it. 1 cannot believe that the companions of 
Alexander, from whom Arrian drew his information, were 
mere liars, and invented the whole celebrated story of the 
siege. It is important to note tliat Dr. Stein (p. 47) is 
prepared to admit as “ highly pnjbable ” the identification 
of Asgram with the Asigramma of Ptolemy. The geographer 
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places Embolima, the depot below Aorrios, in long. 124°, 
lat. 31°, and Asigramma in long. 123°, lat. 29° 30'. If, then, 
the equation Asgriim = Asigramma be admitted, although 
reliance cannot be placed on the exactness of the latitude 
and longitude, it is clear that Enibolima was believed to be 
about a degree* and a half farther north than Asigramma, 
and that Aonios cannot have been far from Embolima 
(Deane, J,ILA,S., p. 674). My impression, therefore, 
is that, although the summit known as Mahilbsin is not 
Aornos, the true site will yet be found on another summit 
close to the Indus, and not many miles distant. 

I have not left myself space to discuss in detail Dr. Stein’s 
inteivhting attempt to fix the site of tlie famous stupa supposed 
to commemorate -the otferiiig by Duddha of his body to the 
tiger. Everybody now is agreed that Cunningham was 
mistaken in supposing Slanikyala to be the place, and 
Dr. Stein sliows strong, if not absolutely conclusive, reason 
for believing that the buildings on Mount Baiij, a spur of 
Mahaban, l\‘pri•^ellt the scene of the ‘body-offering,’ as 
pointed out to lliueii Tsang. The guides of Fa-hien, the 
earlieV pilgrim (ch. xi of his Trawls)^ located the famous 
legend at another place, only two marches to the east of 
Taxila. Dr. JSlein (p. 45) claims no more than “ great 
probability.” for his uVn identification, and so much may 
be conceded, although it involves an awkward correction of 
a bearing given by the pilgrim from ‘ south-east ’ to ‘ north- 
cast' (p. 41), and such ‘corrections’ always arouse suspicion. 

•• Vincent A. Smith. • 


A VoOAJiULARY OF THE TroMOWA DiALE(T OF TiRETAN 
sroKEN IN THE CiiuMRi Valley. Compiled by E. H. C. 
Walsh. (Calcutta, 1905.) 

The Tromowa dialect of Tibetan is that used in the 
Chumbi Valley, which, while it is Tibetan in the main 
features of grammar and vocabulary, is aflected in both 
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respects by modifications akin to those found in the languages 
of the ad joining countries, lUiutaii and Sikhim. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled this work by going through 
a vocabulary of colfoqulal Tibetan with the headsmen of 
difierent villages, and noting down phonetically all cases 
when the words or structure differ from the ordinary 
Tibetan. Ilis clerk, a Slkhimese, has. ti'sted the delicacies 
of doubtful sounds by etunparrson with his own language, 
and the ^vncahulary giv(\s tin' words in kiiglisli, Tromowa 
(Upper and Lower Tromowa being sej)arated where, as 
sometimes, diflereiicc of origin, social clisIouis, and religion 
have their counterpart in di{rerenc(‘S (d’ speech), Sikhimesc', 
and Tibetan. The Tibetan is fortunately given in its own 
characters as well as in Ivomau sptdling, and this lessens 
the feeling of \\alkiiig amidst tjuicksands tluit re.Milts from 
wandering among words of which the solid etynudogieal basis 
has disappeared. 

One cannot on u cursory obser\alion inaki' gtmeralisations 
as to the classes of words most affected by dialectic changes 
In some cases the vaiiations are slight, in ollier.s the NNords 
are entirely different, hut they often iipproxiniate k) the 
Sikhimese. Among the chief dilTereiice.s in structure are 
those ill the use of the particles whicli lielp to form the 
future tenses, the Imperfect taise (formed with and the 
past infinitive. In pronunciation the oidinary rf-souiul is 
rounefed to e, as hn for [iloh^ ‘ a bull,^ iiiid man}' of tlic 
compounds formed with r lose their c-sound. 

The work gives the impression of being done with care 
and accuracy. Every contribution to our ]fnoN\ ledge of 
Tibetan dialects is to be gratefully accepted, and the more 
languages that can be dealt with before outside iiillueiices 
have levelled them down tlie better will it he. Mr. Walsh 
is to be congratulated on having carried out a task which 
could not fail to have been interesting in itself, and valuable 
as an addition to our knowledge of language, and through 
that of human life. 


C. M. Ridding. 
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Tibet and the Tibetans. By Graham Sandberg. 

(London, 190G.) 

This book is an excellent example of the best kind of work 
published by the S.P.C.K. Its author, Graham Sandberg, 
was prepared by a varied experience and varied attainments 
for his researches, lie left the career of a barrister on the 
Northern Circuit to take orders in 1879, and his work as 
a chaplain in several parts of India, and espficially in 
llarjiling, led him to the lines of investigation which became 
specially his own. Besides other work, he published a 
Vocabulary of Colloquial Tibetan, and undertook the arduous 
duty of revising the Tibetan Dictionary of Sarat Candra 
Das. This book has the pathetic interest that though the 
author wrote the preface, dated in January, 1905, a long 
struggle with delicate health was ended in the March of 
that year b}’’ his death, belbre he was able to complete the 
final revision of the last sheets. This work has been done 
by Dr. L. Barnett, of the British jMuseum. 

The book bears the impress of a vivid and eager personality, 
and throughout we can see that the collecting of facts has 
been a labour of love, undertaken both for the delight of 
knowledge in itsdf and for the sense of its bearing on the 
deeper questions of human life. Together with this vital 
sense of the significance and interest of all the details which 
make up the Avhole, goes an entire freedom from verbiage or 
fine writing. I'he facts sp(^ak for themselves, and .make 
their own picture. 

There is^ari account of Lhasa, taken chiefly from the* 
Reports of the Native Survey Agents, which makes the 
reader feel that he could find his way at once through all 
the main streets of the city, and that its sights are as familiar 
to him as those of Romo, and this is done by mere terse 
description, wuth no 'word-painting. 

The contest between the traveller and the scavengers who 
try to get blackmail from him, w^orking on the superstition 
that those who refuse it never leave Lhasa alive, and so are 
ultimately in their power as being the disposers of the dead 
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at the cometerios ; the biirgaiiihig of the traders, who bargain 
by grasping each other’s hands under their ample sleeves, 
so that bystanders cannot judge of their proceedings; and 
the stall of Mrs. Jorzoin, the seller of pastry, are pictures 
that remain in the menioiy. The monastic life is treated 
shortly, but its main points are well brought (uit. The plan 
by which the teacher is lu^ateii if the, pupil does not pass 
his .examination might be cohimeiulcd to tlu notice of 
educatioT^l reformers. 

But social life and organisation is not the only topic of 
the book. Tt b('giiis with a full treatnieut <if th(‘ geography 
of Tibet, its climate and niel(H*rol(»gv, while the llnal 
chapters are on tlie flora ard luaniinalia of tlte country, in 
which the scicn title i f ^Ir. Sandbt'rg tind tlu'ir scope. 

In the mythology <tf TilKlan r»addhi'-!u lu‘ ttuiclics on 
ground more familivir to u^, .nid does not. <;ontribiite much 
fresh kiiowdedgc*, tliougli it uM^iid to ]iav(‘ the inlormation 
so compactly glvt'ii. Tantras and Tantric rites ar(‘ described 
and illustrated by tlu' anal\sis of a \‘»luni(‘ of Tantras from 
the Tangyur, wdiile tlu' charm of tlu* liteu’aturc' that is not 
derived fr(»tn the Sanskrit ihu* iiK^^pired h\ it is sliown ire 
some specimens of tlu‘ [oems of tlie s<ig*‘ Mllaraspa. Tliis 
saint and poet, eontem[)oiary wdth th(' Norman Concpicst, 
is as yet the most vivid ptrseaiality iu Tihc tan stojy, tind the 
one that most appe als to iis. 

“ Yet an old man am I, forlorn and naked (says he). 
From my lij>s springs forth a little song, 

For all nature at which 1 look 
Serves rne fur a book. 

The iron stall’ that my hands hold 
Guides me o’er the ocean of changing life.” 

Across the ages the ascetic wlio wandered among the snowy 
mountains, clad only in one iliiii robe, clasps bands with the 
most human of his kind, w’ho found “ books in tlie running 
brooks, sermons in stoiie.s, and good in everylbing.” Sitting 
on the rock that overhangs the toiTOiit, recalling the thought, 
of Marpa, his^dead teacher, ‘‘him wdio w^as the remover of 
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longings,” for whom “ 5 ^Garning dirges should vanish away,” 
wandering among the villagers at their dances, followed by 
his disciples to icy caverns, where their weak faith questions 
how he may be nourished, seeking and’ having found within 
himself a kingdom that is not of this world, he remains, in 
spite of quaint miracles and theological denunciations, a real 
and living friend. 3ray a wider knowledge reveal other 
personalities as fascinating ! 

To sum up, this book, while it serves in ^its clear 
simplicity of statement as a manual for the natural history 
and social organisation of Tibet, is at the same time pleasant 
reading for those who desire a general impression only, and 
forms a useful introduction to Tibetan ideas for the now 
increasing nufnber of those who arc interested in the 
language and literature of the country. 

C. M. PtlDDlNG. 


A Him'ohy ov Egypt, fhom the Eaklikst Times to the 

I'eksivm Conquest. Ly James Henry Breasted. 

(Ilodder c'c Stoughton, lOOG.) 

< 

T)r. Breaslod’s '‘earliest” (historical) times begin with the 
accession of Mencs of the First Bynasty, whose date he 
would put at 8400 n.c. The Persian e-onquost occurred in 
525 r>.('., and he has therefore some twenty-nine centuries 
to account for. B}" relegating all his “ Quellcn ” or sources 
to anotluT work, calh'd “ Ancient Records of Eg 5 ^pt,” whicli 
will be reviewed liore when complete, and by avoiding all 
discussion of theories, Dr. Breasted has succeeded in con- 
densing his history of Egypt for this period into one thick 
volume of GOO pages. The book is well equipped with all 
necessary maps, indexes, reproductions of monuments, and 
photographs of scener)’’ and other natural objects, taken 
for the most part ad hoc\ while a fairly prolonged search 
has failed to reveal any important fact or date which has 
been omitted. Hence it must be looked upon as a master- 
piece of condensation, and the general reader, to whom it 
is more particularly addressed, may be congratulated upon 
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having such a convenient and casj^ method of acquiring 
knowledge put before him. 

The history of Egypt lends itself better to tliis some- 
what suinmarv modfi of treatment than does that, of most 
countries, because in the valley of the Nile the conditions 
of life have through many milh'nnia remained tlu' same. 
What we call Egypt is but a strip of ('xtraordinarily 
fertile land on each side ot^ a mighty river, ami the 
great inryority of its inliabifants have always bt'en labourers 
whose economic condition has Iks n not f ir removed from 
that of slaves, while tliey ]iav<' been in cvcrvlliing dc'pondent 
on a strong (a'litral j)owor \\hi(']^ has found it tUMK'ssary, 
for tlieir beiu'fit ([uite as much as it.-* own, to give them 
'•inployment on biigo public works. Nor i.s llu're much 
disj)uti' as to the main l‘act^ -U it-- bistory during IMiaraonic 
times. First came the t )1(1 Enipiiv, which nnitiKl under 
one soA'ptro tlu* many siniill j>rinci[)aliti(‘s carved by tlu' lirst 
invaders out of the tirritoi-y of tin* aborigines. This endured 
from tlie First to flu' Sixtli Ihiia^tics and was followi'd by 
•I period not iinliki' our own AVars of tin' lioses, when the 
nobles, having lH‘Conie too powerful, warred against ('aeh other 
till settled government and ordn^rly progiess wais impossible, 
and tile land seemed fast re!aj)sing into chaos, l^'rom this 
iMuifiision emerged the Aliddh* Emjwre*, beginning porbaps 
w’ilh the Eleventh Dynasty, w'hieli 1‘ornu‘d the goldtai agi* 
of E^ypt, and eauh'd with the iinasioii of the Ifyksos, a 
devouring host of Asiatie horsemen, wdio settled in the Delta 
like a flight of locusts somew here In tw’ecn the Eourtc'entli and 
► the Sixteenth Dynasties. The^e invaders w’erc ct^st out by the 
conquering Seventeentli and J^gliteeiitli Dynasties, wdio first 
organized Egypt for foreign conquest, and succeeded in laying 
a great part of Western Asia under tribute. 11 ut this state 
of things came to an end w ith the Nineteentli Dynasty* and 
thereafter Egypt fell more and more under the sway of the 
priests, who finally so managed matters that even the 
magnificent natural resources of the country were exhausted, 
and it became a mere milch-cow for its Ethiopian, Persian, 
Greek, and Rdraan conquerors. All this is recited in order 
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by Dr. Breasted, whose literary skill enables him to transform 
what W’ould otherwise be a bald catalogue of disjointed facts 
into an easy and continuous narrative. 

Dr. Breasted, however, though Professor in an America n 
University, is in Egyptological matters more Gorman than 
the Germans, and is directly inspired bj^lhc school at Berlin, 
from which he lias derived his own erudition. Hence wa 
arc not astonished to find him imagining a “prehistoric” 
immigration of Semites into the Nile Valley, a Scn^dtic basis 
for the Egyptian language, a much abbreviated clironology, 
and a ratlier fantastic arrangement of the reigns of certain 
monarchs like the Mcntuliotcps and the family of the 
Thothmes. In the last two instances his vagaries have 
been corrected by discoveries made since his book was 
written, and in the others Egyptologists will know with 
how uiany grains of salt they are to take his ^ Berlinisms/ 
Nor is the uniiistnicted reader likely to be led far astray 
b}" tliein if he will only collate them, as he should, with the 
published opinions of the greatest of living Egyptologists, 
M. Maspero. Subject to this caution, the book is to be in 
every recommended. 

F. L. 


Ttik Egyptian IIkwen and Hell. By E. A. Wallis 
Bi:j)GE. vols. (Kegaii Paul Si Co., lOOti.) 

Under this title Dr. Budge gives us two of tlie most 
curious of the documents that the Egyptians placed in their 
tombs in the belief that they wi)uld tlius magicall}' assist' 
the passage of the dead through the Underworld. The first 
of these, which is generally called the Book of Am-Tiiat, 
shows us what was the ptuhaps secret doctrine of the 
triumphant priestliood of Amen regarding the next world, 
and describes the journey of the solar bark during the hours 
of night, when it was supposed to traverse the same path 
that dead would have to tread, and to be exposed to 
.Tgers from which onl}' the faithful could free them- 
b}" magical ceremonies. Here we see the dying Sun 
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leaving the earth and plunging into Atnenti or ‘‘the 
hidden land/’ wherein are pits of fire, huge serpents, and 
lakes of boiling water of so sulphurous a steiieh that “ birds 
fly away when they 'smell it.” Beside these obstacles, there 
was also the giant serpent Apep, who consistently opposes 
the advance of the Sun; but, Avith the assistance of Isis, 
the great goddess of magic, and other- helps, the solar deity 
manages to pass from one division of Ameiiti to another 
until at^ last he unites himself with Kheper, the sacred 
bcjetle, and emerges triumphant on the eastern horizon, 
thence to run another daily course fhrougli the heavens. 
Yet his coining into this hidden land is of vita^ importance 
to the dead. Wc may take it tliat the kings and higher 
initiates into the mysteries of Amen were supposed to be 
given a place in the Sun’s boat, where they sang praises 
to him, constantly bathed in his light, fed on the offerings 
made to him, and perhaps were looki'd upon as mystically 
identified with him. But there were other less favoured 
dead already in Anieiiti, among whom the Sun passed, 
and the treatment of these ditfered wddely. Some are 
represented as sunk in sleep, and without life until revivified 
by the Sun’s light, wdiicli they enjoy during the brief hour 
that he is with them, wailing sorrowfully as he departs. 
Others, again, are fed from the solar •boat, which, apparently 
forms their sole means of subsistence. But there are yet 
others* who have in life proved themselves the enemies of 
Ra, who have blasphemed him, or who have merely been 
neglected by tbeir descendants, and are tlu;refore wandering 
• about deprived of the sustenance they would oTherwiso get 
from the funereal offerings. These are ‘judged’ by Ra, 
and are handed over to certain executioner gods, by whom 
they are hacked in pieces and otherwise tortured until they 
are finally annihilated. The upshot of the whole was that, 
without the knowledge and the assistance that the priests 
of Amen-Ra could give him, the life of the dead was but of 
little worth. 

Side by side with this, Dr. Budge puts the text known 
as the “ Book* of the Gates,” which, in his opinion, was 
j.u.A.s. 1900. 


48 
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written by the followers of Osiris to bring their ideas of the 
next world into line with those already professed by the 
priesthood of Amen. According to this, each region of 
the Underworld was marked off from the rest by gates, 
each of w^hich was presided over by a warder appointed by 
Osiris, and it was necessfiry for the deceased to pronounce 
the name of this warder before he could pass through the 
gate. • For the rest, there i.s no essential difference between 
the two different ways of describing the Underworld, the 
passage in botb cases being made in a boat, the chief 
passenger in which was Afii-Ila or the dead Sun. But 
when half the journey was accomplished, according to the 
Book of Gates, the deceased had to undergo the judgment 
of Osiris, whieh was a vtry different thing fioiii the 
judgment of lla, which we liave seen casually pronounced 
ill the Book of Ain-Tuat. Tlu' soul of* the dc^ad is brought 
before Osiris and 'weighed’ against the reatlier of truth, 
the test not being, as in tlie other ease*, bis loyalty to Ra, 
but his observance of th(‘ moral law as set fortli in what 
is generally called the Negative Confi'ssion. lienee, says 
Dr. Budge, wo sec that it was tlic worship of Osiris that 
first introduced moral ideas into the Egyptian religion, and 
this view is probably correct. lloroover, th(' reward of 
the righteous differs considerably in this book from that 
impliedly assigned to them in llie stricter doctrine of Amen. 
In the Book of the Gates, tlu' justified dead is introduced to 
the Sekhet-Aaru or Elysiaii Fields, whert* he spends his days 
ploughing, sowing, and reajiing, in much tlie same manner 
that lie had been accustomed to do upon earth. In both* 
cases the wicked arc tortured and finally annihilated in 
much the same fashion. 

The importance of these books for the history of religions 
is immense. Although their central idea is less religious 
than magical, their object being to compel rather than to 
persuade the supra-inundanc powers, they contain, like most 
magical books, many allusions to religions and beliefs that 
had passed away long before the Nineteenth Dynasty, under 
which Dr. Budge’s examples were written. Hence they 
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enshrine, as it were, some of the earliest religious conceptions 
of the Egyptians, such as, for instance, the description of 
the ^kingdom' or hell of Seker, an early Egyptian god 
of the dead about* whom we her wise know hardly any- 
thing. But more important even than this is the light they 
throw upon the shape which Christianity first took on its 
introduction into Egypt, and u}>on the early heresies which 
we^ are accustomed to class together under the name of 
Gnosticj^in. As we learn from the discourse of Origen 
against Celsus, there were in the s*‘cond ci'iitury sects of 
Christians who helitwed that aft'*!* deith they would have 
to pass through gates guar.hul hv terrlhli* powers, to whom 
the justifitid would have to afidress lorraulas which seem 
to be directly derived from th<>>t‘ in the Book of Gates. 
Other documents tell us that the Manich.eans, a sect that 
in many parts of the world wei’e able to contend with the 
Catholic Church on > )nu'tliing like tMjual terms, also adopted 
the views of the Egy])tia!is a^ ti» the sidar bark and many 
of the incidents attending it‘^ pa^^.tge through the night. 
As for the tortures ol tlio wicked, it is not too much to 
say that most of tlie apocryphal wn’itings of thi‘ firfit few 
centuries wdiich desci'ibe them, lOve nearly all their inspiration 
to the two books lu're given ; and tlius it. may be said that 
these last coloiii’ the escliatological viGw’s of all Christendom. 

Dr. Budge’s thri'e volumes eoinprisc* the full hieroglyphic 
texts t)f the two books in (jueslion, a summary of one of 
them made in very ancient times, and lull translations 
of both, together with reproductions of the curious vignettes 
or pictures wnth wliich they were originall}^ illustrated. 
Dr. Budge’s name is a guarantee for the scholarly execution 
of the work, the publication of which confers a benefit upon 
science that will before long be appreciated at its proper 
value. 


F. L. 
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(April, Af.iv, .liiiu', ID'U;.) 

» 


T. Gexkkvl ]\rEi:'nN(;s op the Rrn \i Society. 

April h)th, IDO^). — Sir diaries IaiiII, Vice-rresidoiit, in 
tlio Chair. 

The following were elected ineinhers oi the Society : — 

Major Sir II. ^le^lalioii, K.C.I.E., 

Kev. Walter Stapleton, 

Mr. Fritz V. Holm, 

Frofessor II. C. Xorinan, 

Balm Bra jo Sundar Sannyal, 

Mr. Ananda K. (axnnaraswainy. 

Major Vost read a paper on “ Kapilavastii.'' A discussion 
followed, in which !Mr. Fleet, Dr. lloi'v, Dr. Grierson, and 
Mr. f usuf Ali took pai’t. 

ANNlVEllSAllY MEKTlNt;. • 

The Anniversary Meeting was held on May 8th, 1906, 
Lord Reay, President, in the (Jhair. 

The following were elected members of the Society * 

]\Ir. D. L. McCarrison, 

Mr. Fritz Krenkow. 

The Annual Report of the Council for the year 1905 was 
read by the Secretary. 
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Repotit of the CouNriL FOK THE Yeak 1905. 

The Council regret to report the loos bj’ death of the 

following fifteen members : — 

Mr. E. M. Bowden, 

Lieut. -C'ol. Wilberforce Clarke, 

Rev. J. N. Cushing, 

Sir ISL E. Grant Duff, 

Rev. Dr. John Edkiiis, 

Major A. S. Faulkner, 

Mr. C. W. Kyniiensley, 

Mr. V. W. Madden, 

Miss IManiiing, 

Sir William Muir, 

Professor C. K. Niemann, 

Profc'ssor Jules ()p 2 )ert, 

Mr. R. I). Sassoon, 

Mr. R. C. Stevenson, 

Mr. W. Strachey, 

and by retirement of the following twenty-seven members : — 

Mr. Luxmaii Arya, 

Mr. L. E. Ashburner, 

Mr. TI, K. Basu, 

Sir Steuart Bayley, 

Mrs. Beiidall, 

M. E. Blochet, 

* Mrs. Ole Bull, 

Prince Boris Chakhovskj^ 

Mr. G. R. Darajucr, 

Mr. II. V. Davids, 

Mr. G. P. Devey, 

Professor Arthur M, Edwards, 

Mr. W. Fyfe, 

Mr. H. Haddad, 

Mr. A. V. R. Iyer, 

Mr. E. A. Khan, 
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Col. Sir II. E. MacCulliim, 

Mr. K. S. irenoii, 

Mr. K. K. Xayc r, 

Sir. L. II. Proud, 

Mdiiio. Z. A. Paj^ozin, 

]Mr. D. J. Paiikii!, 

]\lr. Khaja Kli ail Sahib,^ 

JMajor W. If. SjTIiuou, 

Mr. (i. F. Slu'ppard, 

!Mr. Ira ('ll Sm-aoji, 

Mr. N. lb Vakii. 

The followiiip*’ forty now naaulxux lia\(‘ boon (‘kotod during 
the year : — 

]Mr. S. PainaJiaili Aiyai’, 
jNfr. /. (btiibar Ali, 

I)r. 1). Aiidcrsoii-pK rry, 

]\Ir. Miiliaimul Uadi*, 

^Ir. It, P. Uuutaiii, 

]Mr. Vmajdraiiath ( 1ia(to}»adhyay. 

Mr. E. (\>!sl Ml, 

3Ir. Wil>oii Cr('^^(Fol^ 

^Fr. Jogiiidraiialli Da^, 

3Ir. E. Edward >, 

C(d, P. Elias 
Sir Charli's Eliot, 

Sheikli Al)iil Eazl, 

Mr. Jyotisli Cliaiidru Glios(', 

Miss Winifred Gray, 

Mr. Ganga IVasad Giqita, 

Mr. Arthur Iletlierington, 

Mr. Mir Miisliarat* ul link, 

Mr. Syed Asghar Husain, 

Mr. Bijaya Chandra Mazumdar, 

Mr. E. M. 3rodi, 

Mr. Pustaiu J. J. IModi, 

Mr. Yusuf I. Mulla, 

• Mr. W. H. Nicholls, 
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Mr. F. nand 3 Tnan Parker, 

Mr. F. G. Petersen, 

Mr. Henr}" Proctor, 

Mr. T. M. Eangacliarj^a, ® 

Mr. Joseph Nadin Rawson, 

Mr. II. A. Rose, 

Dr. F. Otto Schrader, 

Mr. James W. Sharpe, 

Mr. G. F. A. Stevens, 

Dr. James W. Thirtle, 

Mr. Jain Vaidya, 

Mr. Gauri Datta Misra Vidyabhusana, 

Dr. J. P. Vogel, 

Mr. G. C. Whitworth, 

Mr. K. Mohamed Yah 5 ’'a, 

^fr. ]\Iohamed Yunus. 

There is a decrease therefore of two in the number of 
members. 

Five additional Libraries or Societies have subscribed 
during the j’car, and none have withdrawn, so that the 
total of all classes of contributors is increased bj’’ three. 

The amount received in subscriptions was less than in 
1904, and it is noticeable that a d(^crease under this head 
has been steadilj^ progressive during the last four j^cars, 
and this is to be accounted for by a smaller proportion of 
Resident to Non-Resident Members. The number of the 
former has fallen from 103 in 1903 to 86 in 1905. But 
compensation is found in a larger sale of the Journal, which 
during the j^car has realized £46 more than in 1904, and 
£67 more than during 1900. This is an indication of 
increased appreciation of the value of the Journal, which 
the Council regard with considerable satisfaction, showing 
as it does that the high character of the communications 
published in it is maintained. 

On the expenditure side there is nothing abnormal, except 
that the accounts show a donation of £10 10s. towards the 
cost of publication of the new Pall Dictionary ' by Professor 
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Rhys Davids, being the first of ten such sums to be paid 
annually by the Society. 

In connection with the Oriental Translation Fund, the 
second volume of the lati' l^lr. Watters’ “Travels of Yuan 
Chwang ” has been published during the year, forming 
vol. XV of this series. Vol. xvi lias also bei-ii ]>ul)Ushed, 
“The Lawa’ih of Janil,” a facsimili' of text and translation, 
edj^ed by ^Ir. Whintield, who luis himself boriu' the cost 
of its ]^oduction. The Council record their thanks to 
]Mir. A^^linf^eld for tln^ contribution to the scries. 

Another volume has Inen accepted, and is in course of 
])re])aration hy ^Ir. Ij. I>. Ihirnett. The work is the 
“ Ant agado-da silo, tin' (‘ighth Anga ot tlu‘ Jain Scriptural 
(yiinon.” It will, it is hop'd, he soon i*i‘ady lor ])ress. 

The Soci('ty’s J'nhiic Scdnsd (odd ^ledal for IttOo was 
awardt'd to ^Ir. K. W. Homer, of Eton (’(diegi', for tin* best 
essay on “The Life and I’inu's of Ilanjit Singli.” It was 
presciiti'd to the successful c(nn])etitor by 5Ir. Rrodrick, 
the Secretary of Stat(' for India, and a full n'port of thi' 
proceedings ajipean'd in the Society’s Journal, pj). ()d7-()12 
of the volume for 1005. • 

A new rule was adoiited at a special meeting of th(' 
Society on December 12th, instituting tlie otlice of Honorary 
Vice-President, and Sir ]\I. E. (ifaiit Duff ajid ]\fajor- 
Gencral Sir Fn'derick J. (loldsmid witc at once eleet«‘d. 

Dy^ resolution of (\nincil in IK'cemher last, a (kumnittei' 
was appointed to examine* the Rules and Hyelaws of the 
Society with a view to revision. Tht' (Jommittee havi* since 
* then been engaged on the rcAision, but, have ifot y('t made 
their rejjort. 

Professor Rhys Davids, having beem ajipointcd to the Chair 
of Comparative Religions at the University ot ^Manchester, 
resigned during the year his position as Seen'tary to the 
Society, which he had held for eighteen years. High 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered to the 
Society for so many years was expressed by the members of 
the Society at the last Anniversary Meeting on May 16th, 
1905, and at *a later meeting on December 12th, when 
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a further testimonial of good-will and of thanks for his 
services was given to him, with a j)ortrait of liimself painted 
by Mr. Ivor Gatt5^ An accoimt of the proceedings will 
be found in the Journal for April, 1J)()(1 

Miss Hughes was appointed Secretary to the Society in 
March, 1005. 

During the year the Society has lost two of its Honorary 
Members, the Kev. Dr. Edkiils and l^rofessor Jules Oppert. 
A full account of their liie and valuable work will be found 

I 

in the Journal for January, lOOG. The Council propose «’n 
their place the election of 

Sir Ernest Satovv', 

Professor lieiie Basset. 

This year, liluler tlie ruh's of the Society, Dr. Thornton 
and Sir Jiayniond West retire' from the office of Vice- 
IVesident. The C'Ouncil reconnneiid their re-election. 

Tli<‘ Council luiv'e heard with great regret, which they are 
sure will be shared ))y the members generally, that Dr. Oust 
finds it necessary on account of his health to resign the 
office of Honorjiry Secretary, which he has held for tv\"cnty- 
soven ' years, and liis Vic(‘-l*residentship. It is proposed, 
as a slight recognition of the valuable ser^'ices he has so long 
and continuou^l^ de\oted to the Society, that he be elected 
an Honorary Vicc'-lh'csideiit. 

Under rule lo the following members of the Council 
retire, viz. : — Mr. Frazer, Dr. Garter, Colonel Jacob, Professoi 
Rapson, and !Mr. Wollaston, two only of vvdiom arc re-eligible. 

The Council recommend the election of 

f 

Dr. Hoernle, 
jMr. Hoey, 

Professor xfeill, 

Professor Rapson, 

Mr. Wollaston. 

The Council also recommend the re-election of 

Mr. James Kennedy as Honorary Tremurer and 
Dr. Codrington as Honorary Librarian. 

The usual statement of accounts is laid on fhe table. 
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The Council recomineiicl that a vote of thanks should be 
passed to the Auditors, ]\Ir. Irvine, auditor for tlie Council, 
and Mr. E. T. Sturdy and Sir Frederick Cuiiiiiiigham, for 
the Society. 


M vin oi.iori H . My lord^, ladie>, and geiitlo- 
men, — 1 have great pleaMivr in mo\iivg- the adoption of the 
Society’s Report. Tlio geiitk nfan who oeenpud lliis position 
last yt'a]^ expre-^Ned llie h-»p< that our nimdn rs would increase. 
We iind to-day that then* lu'en decrease ol‘ two, but 
I trust wo are only retiiinir to niakt* .1 hn’ward s])ring. It 
we compare tlie minihers of vnnilar societies abn'-'d, we have 
no great cause for coni[>laint. The Friau^li Orientai Society 
nunihers ‘J-fO ineni))ei'‘, te American Socii'ty tlie 

German Society about lOO — siippliautailed, it must 
be ohsciwed, hy Ihiglish a 'A American memlx'rs — and tlio 
Royal Asiatic Society ha'> . memhershij) ol’ about oOO. We 
are tluM’efori* a go >d <1* ;l iliwid, hut not to tlie ('xleiit 
whieh the interests (>!’ (iiv‘at Urnen] in th(‘ Fast would 
render likely. I h(»p(‘ tin- th<]e\\ill 1)(* a IVo’ther ineivaso 
in the future. AVheii (oiopir* d with otlu r liMiaied s^eieti(‘s 
\ve an* not cpiile at the hoitoni: tlu‘ Mathiinatiiail Soei(*ty 
has 70 members — about hah our numlxn*; the Astronomical 
Society has 7()0; the llelle:ii<* SiM’ii^ty ^70; the {geological 
Society OdO; the Chemical Society ‘J,7d0. We ha\t‘ a long 
way fo make up to he e<|ual willi some of tlnnu. What wo 
must do is to prove, il w* can, that tin; studies wv [nirsuc 
are as important to niaiikin.d as those of other societies — as 
valuable as chemistry, as i.isciiialing as astrotiomy, and as 
refining as Ilellcnic studies. Then our membership ought 
to rise to four or five figure-. 

AVitli regard to the members w'e have lost by deatli thi& 
year, tributes liavo been p;tid to their meiuory and work in 
our Journal, but I should like to mention one or two names. 
Professor Jules Oppert Avas elosely connected with the exploit 
of which this Society is prouder than of any other— the 
interpretation of the cuneiform inscriptions. Sir 'William. 
Muir was accorded the Society’s Gold Medal. 
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F. D. CUXXIXGllAM, .1 Society. 
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N. WOLLASTON. 
January 1, 1906. 
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Those who have joined us during the year have brouglit 
considerable strength. As an old fellow-student I welcome 
in particular the accession of Sir Charles Elliot, well known 
as an authority on East Africa, on Turkey, where he resided 
in the service of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, and on 
Oriental religion. 

Then as to the budget. Wc know tliat with charitable 
or religious societies it is considered that they are not doing 
their work efficicuitly unless ihoy are in debt. This docs 
not apj)ly to learnc'd societies. We need make no attempt 
to hush uj) our balance. It has been pointed out that it 
is due to the additional sales of the “Journal^’; this 
proves tliat non-members of the Society find that it contains 
valuable miitter and- desire to purchas(‘ it. At one time, 
when the Engli^ih llidoriad llerkic was not getting on 
well, its editors resorted to the expedient of asking 
Mr. Gludstoiu' to write an article for it. We have not us 
yet done anything like that, thoiigli we might be gratified 
to get articles by loading stat(*smen. Those who an^ re- 
sponsible* for wliat ai)pears in the Journal have to see that 
in the interests of learning no genuine contribution shall 
be excluded, but no spurious one is admitted. It is some- 
times difficult to decide these points, but it is probable that 
our Journal ’’ lias maintained a standard ecpial to the 
Journals of other socii*ties and academies dealing with the 
literature of the East. Some communications have opened 
out unexplored fields ; others carry on exploi*ation in these 
directions as well as in thos(* fields that an* fairly well 
W’orked, wher** they fill in gaps. Looking through the list 
of contributions we find that the field covered is wide with 
regard to subjects, countries, and epochs of time. The 
special funds of the Society have also been employed in the 
publication of Avorks which will be found to be furthering 
the objects for which they were started. It gives me much 
pleasure to move the adoption of the Report. 

Mu. A. Berriedaue Keith : In seconding the adoption of 
the Report I wish I could feel satisfied with the explanation 
ofEered by the learned mover with regard to the diminution 
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in tlie number of our members. Tt seems to me to be 
a serious question that the number of resident members 
should have decreased to Siy. We are, no doubt, not fair 
judge.s of our own work, l)ut the increase in the sales of the 
“Journal” pn)ves conchwvely that it maintains its lii^h 
character and is valiu'd b\ outsiders. IWit for one or two 
causes, or pi‘rhaps fnun both combined, those who mij^ht 
become members of the Socii'ty are not attracted to it. 
IVofi'wg* Macdonell, in a lec ture i;i\en liere rei‘ently, sliowed 
thi* disadvantage's under which t ^richtal studies labour. 
Candidate'* for the Tiidiaii (‘i\il Servici' arc no lonjj^er 
required to take San-skrit tor tlu' Final 1‘lxaniination, and 
it is ii(»t sur])riNiii^-, t hea-t jeu »•, that ft'W nieinbers of tlu' 
service' take ii]) such 'studu*^ ui India. Now, it must, be 
admitti'd that all nic'ii would not carc' to do scii'iititlc \vork 
in Indian subjc'Cl^, but thci*' rc'iuain some' who wcudd and 
who liaNo alrc'ady chuie l<"^•‘,llch woi'k in t'lassic's. If these' 
men once had a ^tai’t b\ c nc'Ii one* yc'ar’s teaching in 
Sanskrit, the rc'sidts, if not urcat, would at Ic'ast bc' valuable. 
Their interest would 1»(> around and in sonn‘ case's ^niod work 
Would follow. It sc'c-nis to nic', t lic*rc*forc , that evc'iy caftdidatc' 
for the Indian Civil Sc rvic-c' '«hould take u[) Sanskrit, or if In* 
is goin^’ to Ihiriiia, iMli. I .un we ll awai’c* that Governments 
are not moved bv pure I'C'^i^on, but tlfc- case for the inclusion 
of yaii^krit oi* l*ali in tlie I'lnal F.xauiination is no strong* 
that ft it were represeiitccl In the* Ih’C'sident and Council of 
our 8oc*iely, it would, 1 think, move evc'ii the India Oflicc\ 

If not, hovvevc'i*, would it not in- jMjNNibh' to briii^- the 
Royal Asiatic l^^ociety to the notice* of probaftorn'i's of the* 
Indian C’ivil Service*:" At j>rcsc‘nl few, if au\, of them know 
of our existence. In this rc'spc'ct 1 slamld like*, if I may, to 
make twaj suggestions. In the- hrst place*, steps should be 
taken to impress upon probalionc'rs the advantage's that 
would accrue to them and to India througli the study of 
Sanskrit, and the resulting synqiatliy with and understanding 
of Indian life and ideas. At present I fc'ar that their 
teachers do not realise the duty of encouraging such studies. 
I know' of a teacher of Indian law in one of our Universities 
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who, on being asked by a probationer what optional subject 
he should take up, replied to the suggestion that Sanskrit 
might be useful by a denunciation of that language as quite 
dead and wholly unprofitable. In the second place, we 
should bring to their notice the desirability of their 
associating themselves with the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
perhaps it could be arranged to admit Indian Civil Service 
probationers as members at a subscription of one geinca 
a year. 

Further, would it not- be well to bring the Royal Asiatic 
Society to the notice of all existing members of the Indian 
Civil Service by st'ndiiig out a circular to everyone now in 
the Service in India, or at home. !Many may not know of 
the Society, and some at least might like to join. 

With a view to increase the number of resident members, 
it might be considered whether it would not be ])Ossib]e to 
alter the hour of nu'ctiiig. Four okdock in the afternoon 
is an incon\euient time for those engaged in ofllcial or other 
business. A meeting at that hour breiiks up the aft ('moon, 
and the tendency in otluT Societies is to transfer the hour of 
meeting to the evening. Some Societies have gone further 
and have instituted montlily diuiu'rs, after which a lecture is 
given. It may be thought to be beneath the dignity of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to adopt metliods which tend towards 
pojDularit.y, but such methods might perhaps do good to the 
cause of Indian .studi(*s. 

I feel that in seconding the adoption of the Rc'port I am 
only anticipating the wishes of the members present in 
exiiressing on my own behalf and on behalf of all those who* 
use the Library the great apjireciation which we feel for the 
kind and efficient assistance rendered by our Secretary, who 
performs her duties in a most admirable manner. 

Sir Ravmoxd West: With reference to observations 
which have been made as to the extent to which the Society 
is known in India, everyone must be aware that the members 
of the Indian Civil Service are not ignorant of our existence. 
I was in India thirty-six years ; from first to last I knew 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and became a member of it 
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«t an early period after retiring from tlie service. All 
members of the Society here are aware, of course, that it 
is impo.ssible for distant members to attend the meetings, 
but there is no necessity to jmess tlie claims of the Society 
on the Indian Civil Service. If it should be thought 
desirabh', T see no objection to a speiaal appeal being ihade. 
Ibit I do not tliink tlie Society is goMig down. Tlu* iH'ason 
wl^y resident memlu'rs have decreased may ])erhaps Ih' found 
in the ^’ule made sonu' ye.irs ago giving (‘asim- 1i rms con- 
iif'cted with tlu' ust' of the library. 

AVith regard to the <>iiontal stcdies at t)\h)rd and 
Cambridge, 1 may sjy that 1 take an activ(‘ pari in tlie 
^tlldie^ of probat ioiurs at (^ainbri(lgi‘, and I can assure the 
nu'mb(‘rs (if tin' Sonety ibat it is not the case that the 
attractions of Sanskrit and .Vrabic Jiavi‘ not bi'cn brought 
to tln'ir n(»tice. My lamented fritmd Professor Ihuidall was 
acti\i‘; Prob‘ssor Prow lie is \vv\ acti\(‘, and in so far as 
students lia\e a last.- for Oriental stndii's ample encourage- 
ment is gi\en. It Is only nun with s])ecial linguistic 
tendenci(‘s who 1ak<‘ np Sanskrit with jirolit in addition 
to the vernaeidar tliey an obligt-d to learn. \ fc-w' tlo take 
Sanskrit, and their numbers ]>robably might Ik* incrt'used. 
Tf ])ressun‘ is brought to liear loss of time is often invohed ; 
the work is not done s(-riously^ and 'it is dropp^,‘d whi'ii tin* 
man reaelic s India. It tak<‘s tim* w hich sin add b(‘ de\oti‘d 
to iiKitti'i’s of ahs(dute necessity. ( )irer encouragement to 
students, ])y all nu'ans; but do n<»t ]>ul on such [iressure 
as will di\ert a man’s attention from the matters that 
interest him. I havt‘ every confidenci' in tfu‘ success of 
the Society; there are oscillations in (-very Socii'ty. We 
have this last year lost by death a rather greatm* number 
than usual ; gaps must be filled iqj. We shall ^o on 
prospering as in the past. If members w^ould take trouble 
to bring the claims of the Society before their friends, wxj 
should get nc\v members who w'ould not only pay their 
.subscriptions, but wdio W'ould add intellectual strength to the 
Society. The translations and other publications of the 
Society this year will do valuable service. 
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Ijord Eeay : Before I refer to the Report of our Society 
for the pust year I have to mention that the Society’s Gold 
Medal has been awarded to I)r. G. U. Pope, the well-known 
Tamil scholar, and the Public Schools Medal this year goes 
to Rugby for the first time, and is awarded to Mr. Naldcr. 

As alreadj" pointc*d out, we have lost tliis year a groat 
number of members hy death. To most, of them allusion has 
been made on jjrevious occasions at our meetings, and I shall 
not go through tlie entire list to-day, but I mus^ mention 
one or two names. 

In Sir William Muir the Society has lost a member who 
was both President and Gold Medallist ; his life uas 
remarkable for its varic'd achievements, and his works on 
Islamic liistory^^ particularly the ‘‘ Life of Mahomet,” are 
of special importance and value. 

The los.^ of I’rofessor Jules Oppert removes a commanding 
figure among Orientalists ; he was, indeed, the Nestor of 
Assyriology. ITc vas one of the earliest students of Zend 
and of the cuneiform inscriptions, and lie I’eceived the reward 
of naturalisation in IVaiice for his services to Assyriology. 
He was an Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
from 18(S1 ; he founded the Ernie d' AnKi/noIoijir, and was 
a permanent contributor to the Journal Aaiatique. 

Dr. Edkins, one of the founders of the North China Branch 
of thc’ Royal Asiatic Society, was an Honorary Member of 
our Society, and liis Mandarin Grammar is one of the best 
books on the Chinese language. 

There is one name which I greatly rt'gret to have to add 
to the list of our losses by death, that of Professor Beudall,* 
of Cambridge. This is the first occasion on which Professor 
Bendall has not been in our midst. There is hardly any- 
thii^g which I can add to the admirable obituary notice which 
has appeared in the "'Journal,” written by his friend, and, 
I am glad to say, successor, Professor Rapson. You will 
there find a record of his many and varied activities. 
Professor Bendall was a Sanskrit scholar, and more ; he was 
a typical scholar of extraordinary versatility. We deeply 
regret that his Compeiidiiiiu of Buddhist Doctrine was not 
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further advanced, lie was an ideal teacher ; he knew how 
to inspire his students with enthusiasm for the subject 
taufi^ht. He considered liiinstdf tludr friend, ‘^fuide, almost 
colleague, as well as teacher. His loss to Cambridge is 
exceptiont'il. His ])assionate lov4' of music showt'd the 
artistic side ol' liis wonderfully widl endowed nature. 
Professor IbrndaH’s nu'morv will eveu be Indd in honour 
anr^ reverence in our Society. 

I wis]^ to pay a tnbiit(' (»f gi*<'at respt'c^ to Dr. (hist in 
regretting his absence to-day. He has been associated with 
tlie Socii'ty fo’- many y<'ars and has always shown the 
greati‘st interest in its work. IK n(‘\er faih'd t ' stimulate 
ns by liis advice witli rt'gard to the devt'Iopnu'nt of the 
Sorii‘ty. 

It is with great ])leasure tlial I allude to tin* (‘Xcellencc* of 
our “Journal,” and to tin* \\ay in whij'h it holds its own 
among olIu‘r similar ]>ul)lications. It is tin* r(*presi‘ntative 
of the Society in tin* world of t h*i»‘ntalists i'V(‘i*ywher(*. 
During llie last yt*ar no subject lia-N been loo^dy handh'd in 
its j)ag(*s, and its micci'ss shows that altliough the numl)(*r of 
membi'rs has dwindled to some sin;dl extt'iit the niimber, 
and esp('cially the quality, of tliosi* who contribute to tin* 
“Journal” cannot Ik; said to lx* c)n tin* down grade. 
I should like to call attc*ntion to 1]l^ ai’ticles \)^ i*ro}essor 
Mills, of Oxford, on the Pahhui Texts of the Yasiia. They 
are csfiecially valuable as it is now' recognised that no further 
labour upon tin* Av(*sta of an exhaustixe nature can be 
attempted until all the Pahlaxi texts have been treat(‘d in 
a similar way. Indian I^ngraphy is r(‘])r(‘s(‘itted by five 
artich's of great interest WTitten by Dr. ]'''l('i‘t, Major Vest, 
and Professor Kielhorn. The “Journal” of 11)05 is repre- 
sentative* of tin' various interests of the Kast, and not unduly 
partial to any section. The Arabic articles from the pmi of 
Professor Margoliouth, of Oxford, are of gi*eat value to 
scholars ; Persian is represented by Professor Browuie, of 
Cambridge, xvhose knoxvledge of Persian poetry is unrivalled. 
He has dealt with the live.s and WTitings of two hitherto 
little known poets. Numismatics, xve are glad to see, find 
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u place in the “Journal*’; three articles on this subject arc 
contributed, one by Professor Rapsoii, whose reputation as 
a numismatist is equal to his reputation as a Saiiskritist. 
Dr. Tloernle and Professor Takakusu elucidate some vexed 
problems of chronology and history, and in Colonel Gerini’s 
article on Indo-China we have a valuable contribulion to our 
knowledge of a field pt rliaps the li‘ast explored. AVe await 
with interest his long proniis(‘d monograph on “ llesearcbes 
in Ptolemy’s Geography.” The Notices of Books form a 
feature in our “Journal” Avhich is much appreciated by 
members. 

There is only one more subject to which I shall refer. 
On various occ.jisions we have had oj^poii unities of ci'iticising 
the neglect of C)riental studies by tlie Government and its 
want of encouragement to candidates for tlie public service 
with regard to the study of Oriental language's. The 
result is that only a limited number of students avail 
themseh'es of the opportunities that already exi'<t. AV(? 
cannot complain of the dearth of teachers, for there are 
always eminent scholars ready to fill tlu' chairs the moment 
there is a demand for any particular branch of Oriental 
learning. But it is the demand wliicli fails. AVith regard 
to the importance of Tibetan, until recently there was no 
Chair of Tijx'tan, but as soon as the need arose the gap 
could be filled. There are c*ompetent scholars who ari‘ 
prepared to give' the ripe results of a lifelong study to fill 
Chairs, and to d(*vot(‘ themselves to their students as occasion 
arises. You will be jileased to hoar that meetings have been 
held of rej^rcsentatives of Aarious societies interested in the 
development of Orieiital learning, of Eastern trade, and of 
our relations with the East, and it is proposed that a united 
effort should be made to approach the GoA'ernment in order 
to point out how they could stimulate Oriental studies in 
various directions. In many Government departments a 
proper appreciation of Oriental knowledge would create 
a vast improvement, so without it in the long run we shall 
not be able to hold the position Avhich our {jreat Oriental 
empire imposes on us. Unless our officers are trained as 
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other Colonial powers, the outlook is serious. Surely we 
who are the inheritors of a vast Eastern empire cannot do 
less than show ourselves equal to the res]>onsil)ility which 
our ancestors liave laid upon us ti» consolidate this great 
empire. I have much pleasure in piittiug the adoption of 
the liC'port. 

We will now proceed to elect two^lloiioriiry Jlembers. 
It ^s ])roposed that Sir Ernest Siltow, our Mini'iter to (^lina, 
should ^icceed Dr. Edkins, one distinguishiMl (liinese 
scholar thus succeeding anotlier. Tn the place of Vrofessor 
Oppert it is proposed to < lect Pn»ressor Iteiie llasset, 
who'^e merits are so generally recognised tliat T need not 
enumerate tliem. 

(The Ri'port ^^as carried uiianimoii^ly.) 

Defore I sit down T sliould hkc to ex[)rr.ss on behalf of the 
Soci('ty our be.-st lliaiiks to Ali^^ iriight‘s for 11m' admirable 
way in \\hich during lu r lenun* of (>Hici‘ sht^ lias fuHilled all 
the exiled at ions raisi'd by her idection. 


JiiHr l!V//, li)t)(». — Ijord Iteay, President, in tlii' tdiair. 

PuKsKM’A'I ION OK 'I'lli: So(IKl\’s Tuil.NMM. (iol.D ilKDAL 
lo Du. (j. \\ Porr., \M) OK Till. Pi iii.ir Si iiooL Gold 
^IkDAI. to Mk. L. F. Nm.DKK, ok PtM.llV. • 

LoRi) Ekav : Ladies and gtaitlenieii, — 1 shall reserve any 
remarks on to-day’s interestuig ceremony until tin* end, when 
I shall have tlie pleasure of mo\ing a \ote of thanks to the 
• Secretary of State for India. I will now siinply invite liim 
to give to Dr. Pope the medal which the Itoyal Asiatic 
Society present every three years to tlie most distinguished 
Orientalist, and also the Ibiblic Schools medal given annually 
by the Society for the best historical essa}’ on an Iftdian 
subject, and which has this year been obtained by Mr. Nalder, 
of Eugby. I may congratulate *Dr. Pope and Mr. Nalder 
that they will be the recipients of these coveted medals at the 
hands of so distinguished a scholar and statesman as my 
Right Honourable friend Mr. Morlcy. I am quite sure that 
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in after years young friend Mr. Naldcr will look back 
upon this function as one of the most interesting and 
pleasant events in wliat we hope will be a most successful 
career. 

Mil. Mokley : Ladies and gentlemen, — It is not necessarj” 
forme to-day to say anything about the Royal Asiatic Society. 
I am, per]ia})s, tin* ])ert>on least qualified to expatiate on that 
topic. I understand the f)bject of tlie Society — an object jn 
which it luis succeeded — is to colh'ct knowledge of .Eastern 
literature, thouglit, and arclueology. Your ‘Moumnl ’’ is 
regardc'd througliout the Eni])ir(‘, throughout the world in 
fact, as a tangible and continuous record of the discoveries 
that have heeii made in these various branches of Eastern 
knowledge. 

The medal 1 have first to pres(‘nt is awarded as a tribute 
to Dr. Pope in recognition of his distinguished services. 
I for one am always delighted — perhaps because T am 
approaching that class — to pay tribute to a veteran in the 
walks of thought and knowh‘dg(‘. Dr. Pope may regard 
to-day’s ])roceedings and the recognition of his work by this 
distingvished and most coin]K*tent Society as, in some senses, 
the crown of liis long cari'i'i*. It is true' that the real crouTi 
of knowledge is its acquisition, and that ho has enjoyed to 
the full for long years.- It is not necessary h)r me to go 
through all that he has done. I am not competi'nt even to 
pronounce the names in the long list of books of wliich he is 
the author. He must have gone through what might be 
called great masses of drudgery — I mean grammars and 
vocabularies ; ithe j'oung recipient of the other medal to-day 
will probably realise this acutely. Dr, Pope’s I’csearclies in 
Tamil, Telugu, and the dialects of Southern India are well 
known to all who are concerned in that field of literature and 
action.' He has not only been a most industrious scholar 
through the many years of a happily long life, but he has 
thrown his life and facultie.s into a most sympathetic and 
admiring intercourse with wdiose whom we call backward 
l)eople8 among whom his lot was cast. For those who are 
. responsible for the government of States there are two 
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views — I suppo-^e no one will dispute it — of tlie work of 
missionaries. 'Wlietlier we sympatliise or do not sympathise 
with their iniinediati' de^i^us, wlu'tlier we believe or do 
not believe them to be permaiu'iitly fruit i'ul, missionaries 
from old times — T am tliinkint*; partieularly of the Jesuit 
missionaries in tliina — liavt' peidbrnu'd j»;rt‘at linjj^ui.Ntie 
service's, and have addt'd vastly to ouii lvno\\ledi»;e of back- 
ward rai'cs and pe'ople's. 

Dr. l^(j{)e's s(Tvie('s liave added p('rmaii(‘ntl\ to our know- 
ledge of the lani^uai^t's of Soutliern India. l\‘rliaj)s tin' 
i ulminatini^ elfcrt of lii-» lilor.nv caive'i- has bc'en tlu' pro- 
duction nf the ti‘\t and a traiislalion of the wt :*k of oni' 
whom h(' calls a S.iivitt' saint, wlio oa\r ntit'rancc' to the 
di‘(']H“M devoti(Hial lliouulit^ of his e'onununity. AVhat 
delights nu' is to know how ho '‘peaks of iht* l)ook and ed' 
tin' saint. Dr. Poju' refers to him in the synipatln't ic and 
admirino- lanouao;c whie*h one i»ood man ou;>:ht always to 
Use t(»v.ards another, whatever his dialect. It adds to tin' 
pleasure' 1 fe't 1 in be'lno- the* humble [>» i fornn'r in pi'e'se'iitin^ 
this o’olel nu'dal to him. 

Dr. lN»pe, it is with o-n-o jje'asure that, on be'half^d* the 
Iloyal Asiatie* S(K*ie‘ty, 1 have* the' honour to jiresent you with 
this medal, i’iveii, as Lorel Ueay has told us, e've'iy thre'e 
years to the' most distino'uislu*d ( )rie^iitalist of the- day. It 
w'as awardeel to Sir AVilliam Aluir, a man eif the* hio;hest 
distiiiTtion. All my frie-nds <»f the Inelian (Jivil Service- 
speak of him as a meist able administrator, \e-t he* found time 
anel posse^sse'd the iiite-lle'ct tee pe-rfe-ct anel exte-nd seJiolarsliip, 
and he afleiwvards became- Drine-ipal e>f the T*niversity of 
Edinbur^di. Your w'alk in life- has be-e-n dillerent from that of 
Sir AVilliam Muir, but you will take- this medal as a mark 
of our honour feu’ you and for your se-rvice-s. 

Now I must turn from the ve-te-ran to the tyre). I do not 
think ihtit it is quite accidental tjiat the prize has gone to 
Rugby this year. I cannot fe)rget that e)f all Public Schools 
Rugby, under the admirable inspiration of Dr. Arnold, was 
the first school in wdiich history was taught in that spirit in 
w’hich we pursue it to-day. Mr. Nalder is only perfecting 
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a Rugbeian tradition hy signalising the fact that it has 
trained him in true historical study. 

When I was a boy at school at Cheltenham — it seems 
a hundred years ago — we had admirable bistory lectures and 
classes, but I do not remember that we ever wrote prize 
essaju. I know I did not. I once wrote what I wished to 
be a prize poc'iii, but ii was not successful. However, the 
Head Master said to nie, “ I ain glad that you composed th^t 
poem, b()cause it shows all the elements of a soui^d prose 
style.’’ I was wounded at the time by his remark, but I was 
cute enough to perceive its true significance. But although 
it was an extinguislier it was also an incentive. 

I ha\e liad tlu‘ pleasure of reading Mr. Nalder’s prize 
essay on Tlyder AJi. T may say, e\en in his presence, that 
it show's great intelligence. I was struck by the promise of 
historical gi*asp, by tin* search for historical parallels, and by 
the aiititude of language. He draw's a parallel between 
Hyder Ali and k'rc‘d(‘rick tlie Great. He compares the 
dominions of Fredeink — the dominions Frederick appro- 
priated, Sih'sia — with the dominions of Tipoo, which I rather 
think AVe a])[)ro])riated. He reminds mo in the essay of 
a saying of Napoleon’s, “ This old Europe bores me.” I think 
he made Tijioo a citizen, Citoyen Tipoo. I suppose it is 
some similar feeling to tliis which makes some of our friends 
reproach us for thinking too parochially, for not being 
sufficiently ‘bored’ w'ith our ow'n old and narrow' little 
Europe, for not Ix'ing ready enough to extend over the vast- 
field which lies under the British flag. 

The Royal Asiatic. Societ)' does w'oll in giving this medal. 
The object it has in view* of arousing an interest in Indian 
history is, I am sure, thoroughly W’ell- tuned; because, say 
what you will, it is iiu'vituble, if not now', certainty before 
long, that the people of this country will interest themselves 
more constantly and more pressingly than they have hitherto 
done in India. Whether this will be an unmixed gain 
depends upon many things, but real gain certainly depends 
upon the people of this Island acquiring a real knowledge of 
the real conditions of Indian society. I hear political friends 
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of mine talking as if India, witli all it.s vast variety of 
population, were extictly like this tMmiitrv, and eould bo 
dealt with in the same way. It ouglit to be dealt with in the 
same spirit. It is a truism that India eniitains an infinite 
variety of knowledge, eviTV variety almost oi‘ thought, of 
belief, of social usiige and eonditioiis. Nothing is irtore 
important than that the people o\ this i-ountrv ^^ho lead the 
mii^l of tliis country and who (‘\enluall\ divide on tlie policy 
on A\liicl^ India sliall be go\erned sliould lecognisc that in 
India we ha\e an t‘\ce.ssi\ely c(»mplex, dixersitied, and 
perph'xing subjt'ct. You may talk ore da\ t(» a natise 
genth'iuaii who sp(‘ak.s as goofl Knglisli as you do who talks 
with as much intelligence as you do ol tlu' thought, literature, 
and ]M»litics of nuHlern MurojH*. Thi n, in Soutlu rn India — 
with which Di*. !*<»[)(■ is s(» mt imatoly ac((uainted - y(»u hav(‘ 
people wlio are not much inon' adxanct'd than the tribes of 
Central Africa. It is not n asonal)h‘, and it may be 
danger »us, to forget this enonmais dixt'rsity of conditions. 

Sir llc'iiry ilaim* said that it was a pity that tlu* social 
and ])olitical lulicds and usag(*s of India had hern only 
suiu'rticially (‘Xamined, and ho himsolf mad(‘ a p(>^erful 
contribution to our knowlodgo of what liis at the bottom of 
those beliefs and usages. It is a niattei* foi* congratuhdion 
that W'e hav(‘ still among us an authoVitx in this resp(‘i-t who 
is not inferi(.»r to ?Sir Henry Maine; I mean Sir Alfr(‘d Ijyall. 

Iiufiu has been writtem and sjH.ken about, as Loi’d Curzrui 
noticed the other day, by thn-e lir.st-class masttu’s of IhigHsh 
speecli, Ibirkc* — lu* might ha\e add(‘d Slu-ridan — Macaulay, 
and John Ilright, that great and distinguished ofidor. Some 
of the finest and most striking passagi-s in the .Knglisli 
tongue are to be found in the writings of these men 
concerning India. AVe can n(‘\er understand the people 
until W’e arc acquainted with their speculations in religion 
and philosophy. Sir Hiuiry Abyiie and Sir Alfred Lyall 
have revealed something of the variations of belief and social 
usage in India. I ventun' to make a present of this reflection 
to Mr. Nalder — he may perhaps make use of it in the future 
— that mastery in speculative beliefs, in religion and social 
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usage, is the true key to history. I hope one day, if he has 
nothing better to do — I do not know what he is going to do 
— that he will take that task in hand. MilVs ‘‘History of 
India ” is getting out of date. Let him take the facts of 
Indian liistor}", fertilise and expand them, and show their 
]*elatif)ii to our beliefs. This is a task of the first magnitude. 

I was reading the other day a book on Indiii by a traveller 
who had been round India with the Prince and Princess nf 
Wales. Tlui writer wondered whether the teaching and 
s])read of English (*ulture will be .anything less superficial 
and transi(‘nt. than the pseudo-Hellenic culture which Alex- 
ander, or rath(‘r his generals, spread over Western Asia. 
It would be very discouraging if that were so, but I am 
l)c'rsuaded that, it is -as yet too soon to forecast with confidence 
tin' r('ci])roejil ettect of Eurojx'an thought, and literature upon 
Indian usagt's and beliefs. We cannot forecast with con- 
fidence, but nothing but good can come of an endeavour, 
as in this essay — your object in this Society j^oints the way — 
to promote a. better understanding of one another. I know 
it is said that East is East and West is West, and never the 
twain fhall meet. That may be so, but wo shall not bo in 
a hurry to believe it. Everyone now taking part in public, 
literary, or philosophical affairs would bo slow to admit the 
conviction to his mind. The Pritish rulers in India, it has 
been said — but it is not quite true — are like men who are 
bound to make tlu^ir watches keej) tiine in tw'o longitudes at 
once. It is a difficult task. You who belong to the Royal 
Asiatic )Society, and I in the way open to me, and men like 
Hr. I*ope in their way, are trying to bring about the solution 
of a diflEicult problem. It may not bo soluble, but then 
statesmen — I do not mean only men in official life or 
Members of Parliament, but men who look to the welfare of 
States — are always dealing with insoluble problems. 

It has been a great pleasure to mo to be here to-day, and 
I hope both the veteran and the tyro have enjoyed the 
proceedings. 

Mu. II. W. Fuazeh: Wc all know the ^reat literary 
achievements of Dr. Pope, and it is therefore fitting that 
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achievements by the hi^licst award it can bestow on Oriental 
scholarslii|). 

Ilis life-work ha* been t<» unravel the hai^-lost history of 
the life and thought ol‘ South India, a race tiow to be 
found, in the word‘< <»f the Dravidiaii s(*hi»iar Caldwell, 
“wherever money i‘> t(» be made, ^vlieri'\er an apathetic 
p^'ople is ^^illinL^ to lu' pushed *asido, tlu'n‘ tluy swarm, theso 
Tamils^tlu' firet'k'^ or Si-oti li <»!* tie* Ivivl.” 1’1 m‘ laii»^ua^e in 
^Thieh the Tamil ancient n roiuK arc ])rcsi*r\ed is a lan^ua*^!* 
of no ovdinai”, (liliiciilt\ It is ahsnlntrly unint(‘llii»;ihlt‘ to 
the ordinarx Tamil st luh nt id' tin* \ «'rnai iilar. It is jn-cscrvi'd 
in a stvh‘ known a'^ t ']a"'''i<*al Taiiiil or Straij^ht Tamil as 
o})pos(Ml to the Vi riiiu iila! 'Fimil <»r Crook(‘d Tamil of to-day. 
It abounds in the m<»-.i c<»mpiicat(‘(l sVNitans ef metres, it is 
crowded witli anomalies, full of <d)si)lt‘t(‘ woiuK and forms, 
and archaic infh‘\ioii-s Tl o lii-andest jieiiod of this liti'ratnre 
falK sonu'nliere belWMii llie ninth and tliii*t(‘(‘nth centuries 
of oui* era. With the \\ lad * i*an; 4 ’e id* tin's (‘xtensi\ r literatim^ 
Dr. Pojie Is as intimateK ac<piain((‘d as ai*e the abh^st native 
scholai‘s <d South Italia, aial to tliis know l<‘di»(* la* brin^rs his 
great poxw^rs of critical analxsi-,. AVilhin the* last few yc*ars 
hehas gixen us translations id sona* (d’ tla* most inijiortant 
xx’orks (d* this p(‘riod, so that now, in his own x\<»rd.s, xve can 
undertake “ a thoi*ough scit-nt nie investigation <d' tin* historical 
fouifdation of South Indian heliels.” 

lie has not only gi\< n us tla sc translations for j)ur])os(‘s of 
research, but In* has furtla-i enriched thi'in with the most 
copious notes from the three gi'eat works of Jain or IJuddhist 
origin, only recently publislu'd in Tamil, in Aladras, and still 
untranslated. AVe tln'i'efore huik still for miah fi*om the 
great storehouse of learning of J)r. l*op(‘, for xxho cdse is to 
undertake the* xx'Oi*k, as he* liinisclf lias truly said that ‘•Tamil 
scholarship is the direct road to jioxerty.^’ 

NotxvithstandiiJg- tliis. Dr. Pope has dt‘X'oted almost sLxty 
years of his life to the study of this literature and to its 
critical examination. It has been tlie study of a nation’s 
literature, a sludy that is of the* record of Iht* host that iiatioii 
has thought. 
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He has traced for us in that literature the early advent of 
Aryan Icarninp: into South India, and the literary influence 
of the Jains and Buddhists ; then the story of the vehement 
disputes bc^tween the Jains, Buddhists, and Tamil teachers 
is told in his recent translation of the Hiinikka Vacagar, 
until the revival of the ancient worship of the personal God 
Siva, leading to the .building of tlie great temples of South 
India from about the tenth century, and the final disap- 
pearance of Buddhism and Jainism from the lan^ At the 
same time a new philoso]jhy was growing up. 

The teachings of Sankara Aciirva, the Karma Yoga of 
Pataiijali with a tluistic Sankya, all were united and formed 
an eclectic school of jdiilosopliy for South India known as 
the Saiva Siddliilnta, which deals with the nature of 
a i)ersonal God," the soul, and ils bonds or Maya, which 
separate it from mystic union with the soul of all things. 

Of this Saiva Siddhilnta philosophy, as set forth in the 
long poems of tlu^ fourteen Santana Gurus or Succession 
of Teachers, T)r. Pope is now almost the sole European 
('xponent, and a textbook from him would be eagerly 
u'clco.iK'd. As a true teacher or guru, Dr. Poj^e is 
reverenced not only bein' but in all Tamil land. His 
influence has been great, and the affection felt for him by 
his pupils is deep and lasting. 

We are here to recognise a life’s work of patient research 
and laborious scholarship, and I know that Dr. Pope will 
feel tlie honour deeper because it lionours his beloved 
melodious Tamil, and will bring jiride to that proud and 
sonsitiAT people of 8outh India, as well as to the many* 
scholars and friends of Dr. Pope. 

Dr. Pore : It is not easy for me to speak on an occasion 
like this, and I do not know that I can do better than 
develop the idea which has grown up ever more and more in 
my mind during all the years I haA'c been engaged in work 
and studies connected with the Tamil people and their 
literature. It appears to me that the first stej:) where 
a European race has one of a widely different character 
entrusted to its guardianship, and earnestly desires to impart 
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all that it can to that other race, the very first step 
must bo for the Europeans to acquire su(*h a knowledge 
of the language of their proteges as shall bring them into 
contact with all tFiat is best and liigliest in tlieir speech 
and thought. It is not enough for tlu* Englishman to talk 
coniinon Tamil, be must be able to think and feel with the 
people, he must be able t»» understand and sym])atliise w’ith 
their higlu'st asjnrations. tliev ha\v' goiu' astray, 

if it b('^o, lie must be abh* to follow out the reasonings which 
Ifave led them astray, and to <‘oin])relu'nd the truth that 
lies behind their siipjxjst d t rror^. Y^ui most btuieill, any 
peo])le by finding out. what best in thtun and d"'velo]>ing — 
sometinu's it may lu' coi nM ting> -tlieir ideas. Am<»ugst. the 
Tamil ])eoi»le it i^ safe to say that viry lew hiuropeans who 
have sojouriu'd among them lia\ i‘ doni* this, lle.sehi was one of 
these, but aiiyoiu' who n'ads the uoiuh'rlul Temba\ani whicli 
lu‘ conqiosi'd, or eaii'>ed to be put toirethiU’, must feid that in 
the mas> of legend tlu'i’e aei umulated ht‘ mis.sed his way, and 
so faih‘d to ]U‘odue(* the full <‘lleet ih < his rtunarkable know- 
ledgi^ of the ]M'0[)le, their language, and tlua’r lit<‘rature 
might haM* eiiabh'd him to produei'. The great Tra4i(|uebar 
missionaries ae(|uired an un]>aralh‘led knowledge of th<‘ 
eommouest forms of Tamil, but llu* ehud’ r(‘sult has been 
tlu* formation of what may be styled a ^separate dialect — 
the ‘Christian Tamil.’ Another great scholar was a numilH*!* 
of flie Indian Civil Sei vice, Mr. Kllis. JIi*, on tlu* other 
hand, dt*\oted himself almost exelusi\(‘ly \o the cultivation 
of tile highest nati\e literature, and had searec'ly any inter- 
eourst* with the ordinary nati\(*. Cn tlu* wl»ole the result 
has been that the great bulk of Huropc*ans, ofiieial and 
missionary, have stood aloof \ei'y niiich from the highest life 
of the Tamil T'coph*. 

On the other hand, chiefly through the influence of that 
truly great man Dr. Alexander Duff, the great body of 
missionaries has throw'u its(*lf w'ith wamdcrful energy and 
success into the work of inqKirtiiig to the pupils in the 
missionary schools throughout all India of a thorough English 
education. The young men of India, seeing in this the high 
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road to Government employment, and general success in life, 
have thrown themselves into English studies with marvellous 
enthusiasm. The general result has been that they havc^ 
come to neglect and despis(‘ in many cases their own 
vernacular. In Madras the Free Church Christian College 
has given us some native scholars who have profited to the 
utmost by their English education, and have at the same 
time done very reniarkabh* work in Tamil. To Dr. Miller 
and his ('olh'agiu's South India owes ^ery much; but the 
tendency is to Europeanise the students and lead them 
altogc'ther to negh’ct their own vernacular. What is wanted 
is a race of men who shall transfuse into Tamil all that they 
gain from their English studies. I am afraid that Tamil 
literature, thought it lias made notable advances of late, is in 
dangc'r of being j)ut gri‘atly in the background, in which 
case how ar(' the many millions of the Tamil jieople to share 
in the enlightenment of these fa\ cured few? English and 
the vernacular must julvance side by side, and it will be an 
evil day for the' Tamil country when its youth ceases to be 
proud of its own beautiful language, wliich is capable of 
ex])rejsing e\'ery variety of thought. It must be acknow- 
ledg(‘d that there is a wide chasm between Europeans and 
the Hindus of Soutli India. This is not altogether — i)erha2)s 
not mainly — th(' fault of the natives. It is true that the 
Hindu system of caste is a gnat barrier; but of course th(‘ 
English themsehes are a caste, and at many points prevent 
free intercour.>e of the races. It will probably never b(i 
])ossible, even if it were desirable, to etfect the fusion of 
races ; but ttie study of Tamil by all Europeans would do 
very mu(‘h to bring them together and to enable them to 
co-operate in works for the benefit of the people. It seems 
to me that every one who has work to do in the Tamil land 
should resolve to master its language, and this lipplics not to 
men only but to their wives, who surely have their work 
to do in the land. 

There is an abundance of books by means of which 
a thorough knowledge of every kind of Tamil can be 
acquired. The study is not without its ‘own peculiar 
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fascination. It must bo acknowledged that in no part of 
the world in any age have more able, zealous, conscientious, 
and laborious men served their country than those wlio in 
the Indian civil aiicl military services ha\e spent their lives. 
A great number of missionaries and teachers have laboured 
with both zeal and success in tlu^ Tamil land. 

Every department of the public service has been ably 
W(yk('d. Perhaps the time has now come when to all their 
other qij^ilifieations a thorough knowh'dge of the language 
aiRl literature of the p(‘ople may b‘'como something more 
than an accomp.lislimeiit jK»->s'^e.s''ed by » select few. If 
I have been able in any way to help forward this desirabh^ 
result I shall feel dee])Iy thankful. 

Antagonism must be hamVlied. The tendency to look 
down with ill-disguised cont<‘inpt upon all that differs 
from j)r(‘conc('i\ ed notions mu.st 1 k‘ overcome. Strange 
varieties of social and religious customs must be tolerated 
and construed in a kindl\ spirit if alien races are ever 
to conu‘ together for tlu'ir good. I loth Kurojieans and 
Tamilians havi‘ iVlt tliis to Ik* liard and well-nigh impossibh*. 
This qui'stion of nati\e language's is hest't with diffii^lties. 
Englishmen who ha\e to de\ote their (‘iiergie's to the most 
difficult work of carrying on the* goMrnment ed’ the vast 
multitudes of India cannot find tinte and . opportunity for 
linguistic studies, and it istjuite pos.sibh* for a man to become 
so absorbed in tlu’ stiuly of language as to lu'glect the people* 
who speak it. Then* have* been some \\h(> (*ould not see the 
wood for the tre(;s. It is interesting to s(*arch out the Tamil 
roots ; but the Tamil race, witli its infinite* wants, is 
of greater importance* still. The study of languages is 

important ; but after all it is but a me*aiis tei an end, and 
that end is good government, and tlie edevation of the 
people themselves. Still, it mu.st be asserted that the more 
a man makes himself ucquaiiiteel with the thought of the 
people the greater will be his opportunity for exercising 
a real benefiting effect upon it. In regard to the training 
of native young men the matter seems much simpler. The 
more thorougtly they understand English the greater will 

J.K.A.S. 190G. 50 
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be the store of ideas and good principles which they can 
difPuse ; but it will be a great mistake if they allow them- 
selves to become alienated from their people. They really 
know just so much as they are capable of transmitting in 
their own language to their own people. Thus with them 
Tamil study must go hand in hand with the acquisition of 
English. This has .not always been the case. For those 
Europeans who in any capacity seek to be teachers of the 
people, it seems self-evident thal the directest way, if they 
can only find it, to the heart of the people must be through 
their own mother tongue. My whole lifelong experience 
enables me to attest the truth. The love shown to me 
by natives whom I have never seen has often affected me 
very deeply. My efforts were feeble, my mistakes many, 
but they have clung to me as though I were tlieir father, 
because I knew and to a certain extent understood their 
own speech. I feel therefore compelled to emphasize as 
much as I possibly can the advice that I give to all who 
desire to do good work in India, “Learn the language, try 
to steep your mind in its idioms, to think in it, and to feel 
in it.^^ 

The w^ay in w'hich I w^as led to make Tamil the main study 
of my life was peculiar. It was in the Oldham Street 
Wesleyan Chapel in Manchester. I was a schoolboy of 
13 years, and I had gone with a relative to hear a 
farewell address from one highly esteemed, wdio W’as going 
out as a missionary to IMadras. I remember the words 
which arrested my attention — “ I am going to Madras, 
where I shall have to minister in Tamil to a congregation 
of native converts. It W'as the first time, I think, that 
I had ever heard the word Tamil, and I said to myself, 
“When I have done with school I also will go to Madras, and 
will ieam Tamil.’’ I kept my w^ord, and have been learning 
Tamil ever since ! Seventy-three years have passed since 
that (to me) epoch-making missionarj’’ meeting. I shall 
never forget the first time that I met a Tamil man face to 
face, and spoke to him. It was on board the grand old 
Green’s ship, in which I had sailed round the •Cape to India. 
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It \ras somewhere in April, 1839. We hud cast anchor in 
tlie Madras Roads, as it was too late to enter the liarbour 
that night. I stood on deck, saw the distant lights, and 
wondered what niy ^lew home had in store for me. Close 
beneath me I saw a catamaran, from whicli a tall stalwart 
native made !ii-i way over the bulwarks on to tlie deck. 

I shall never forget his appearance, lie liad on the scantiest 
possible garments, but on liis head there' was a little cocked 
hat of jdaited palm-leaves, from llu' rtH*(*S’,es of wliich ho 
e^ftrai'ted a parcel of letters for the Captain and passengers. 
He looked as thougli lie might have bc'iu' ^lattlunv Arnold’s 
‘‘ Mt'rman ” in si'an'h of his wife. Wlien the f Jcket. was 
handed to the Captain he turned to me and said, “ You are 
not called the Paiub’t for nothing, ask this Tamil man how 
far the ^hip is lying out from iln' shore.” So after a few 
miniit(*s of profound thought 1 look('d the catamaran man in 
the face and said M’llahh* by sylhibh' in Tamil, “From the 
ship to tlu' shore the distaiu't* how much ^ ” lit' looked at 
me with his big lilack bright t'ves as if astonished to hear 
Tamil words from oiu* that was eviih'iitly a ‘gridin’; but 
lie understood what I nu aiit, and with a condesta'iiding smil<‘ 
he opened his mouth and ])our(‘d out a flood of soft -sounding 
mysterious soumls of >Nhich T could make nothing. It was 
my first attempt to act as the interprctiu*. 

Even more vivid is to nu' tlu' reccdlection of the time when 
my tBiigue was loosed, and T first felt that 1 (‘ould think in 
Tamil as well as speak. It was om* of thos(* glorious 
ovi'iiiiigs tliat one sometimes (*njoys in South India. I had 
wand(‘red out to the Tbi'aiitiful beacli of St. Tiiome, wliich 
adjoins Madras and is close to tlu^ native village of 
Maihipur, where the great poet Tiru valla ver wrote his 
famous poem. The sun had just set, and the moonlight 
streaming over the seu where the miisy surf-waves Verc 
hushed into a gentle murmur, A native school, headed 
by a middle-aged teacher, was seated on the sand and 
reciting a lesson. I walked up and spoke a few words 
to the children, but the Brahman schoolmaster, who perhaps 
suspected that*I was a missionary, interposed with a few words 
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that were not simply contemptuous, but even blasphemous. 
I must say here, by the way, that this was the only time in 
all my life in which such a thing occurred to me. I felt 
thoroughly angry, and denounced him" as unworthy of his 
office, since he could show such an example to his pupils. 
From one thing to another I went on speaking of the grandeur 
of the creation around us, and how such an evening should 
uplift and tranquillize our ‘souls, and so I glided intp a 
regular discourse. Meanwhile a crowd had assembled, and 
some questions were asked, to which I replied to the apparent 
satisfaction of the people. I had gone on in this way for 
something like an hour before it struck me that I had been 
talking Tamil all the while, and talking with the people with 
perfect ease. I. think I never felt so thankful in my life ; 
for though I had been eleven months in the country, and 
had worked every day with a Munshi, and tried to talk with 
all maimer of men, I had come to feel thoroughly discouraged, 
and had almost settled into the conviction that I should 
never be able to speak, think, and feel in an Oriental 
language. And now my tongue was loosed ; I had taken 
the loap, and had got safe back to shore. I may add that 
I have never since felt any difficulty in saying in Tamil what 
I wanted to say. Before going on board ship I had taken 
some lessons from a returned missionary well known in his 
day (the Bev. Elijah Hoole), and had accumulated quite 
a Tamil library, containing a Tamil translation of the ‘Bible, 
a prayer-book, and a hyinnbook. So during the voyage I set 
myself the task of translating one of my sermons into Tamil, 
hoping to preach it on tlie first Sunday in Madras. I wrote < 
it and re-wrote it ; I have it still — it is a wonderful and 
mysterious document. However, when I arrived at Madras 
I got the Mission Munshi and read it over several timers 
with him, and on the Sunday morning I read it. In the 
vestry afterwards a good old native Christian came up to me 
and said, as it was interpreted to me : “ It is very nice to 
hear a young Englishman speak to us from the pulpit on 
his first Sunday in the country, but if there had been an 
interpreter would it not have been better?’’ “I may say, by 
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the way, that native congregations have oceasionallv much to 
endure in this way. It is easy to mistake a word, and the 
school -children enjoy the joke. The first time T attempted 
an exposition without a written document I tried to unfold 
the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. Now the 
Tamil word for tax differs from the word for i\ lion* by 
a single letter, and I ac(‘ordingly explained that tlu' ])ublican 
wq,s hat('d and feared because *he was a colh*ctor of liems, 
which, one of tin' congreiration said afterwards, made it 
qifih* justifiabh* for the Pharisee to In ►Id aloof from him. 
All Kuropeans in India ha\( their language' difficulties. 
It is very much to lx* desin'd that evi'ryom* going to India 
'^hould get a good grammatical grounding in the language 
he will have to talk. The fir'll year a man spends in India 
is not favourable geun'rally to tlu' di've'lopment of the energy 
of mind and body i\hieh tin* ])ractical mastery of a lu'w and 
strange languag<‘ must iu‘c«*ssarily n‘(|uire. h'inally, then' is 
oin* beautiful thing more' tliaii anotln'r for which 1 thank the 
good Providence' that has guided nu' it is that unity of 
purpose and energy of mind and body have' lu'c'n preserved 
well-nigh to tlie end. • 

I)k. James (Tleadma.sti'r of Itugby) : T have no wish to 
make a speech, but T d(*sir(* to t'xpress my grc'at ju’ide and 
pleasure that one of my bfjys, a capald(' meniber of tlu* Sixth 
Form who has learned to read and think for himself, has 
been this year the recipient of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
gold medal for an histcjrical essay on India. I should be 
a more unworthy and di'generate Mic(;(‘ssor of Dr. Arnold 
even than I am if I did not think that history wrs one t)f the 
most important subjects that could be* taught (*ither at school 
or at the university, or mad(' the stud\' of a lifetime. And 
the history of England, of her Dependencies and Colonies, is 
one of the most important branches of it : its (ducational 
value cannot be over-rated. I am amused w’hcn I see (as 
I saw the other day in a volume of essays on training for the 
Array, Which contained the usual tirade against public 
schools) how generally it is assumed that we teach nothing 
but classical History. Classical history has its value. You 
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cannot teach boys intelligently Greek and Latin books 
without some knowledge of it, and it also has a value in the 
light it sheds on our social problems of to-day. But English 
historj’’ must have a prominent place ; and in teaching 
English history for the last two or three centuries you must 
teach Indian history. No doubt if we wish to understand 
Indian history propedy wc must go back to the pre-English 
period ; but the teucliing of 'this opens out a great vista i^nd 
difficulties of time. Tlie jxunt I wish to emphasize, Iiowevei’, 
is that we cannot understand English history thoroughly 
unless that part relating to India is includ('d. 

Many years ago, when I Avas Head Master of Rossall — 
it must be twt‘nty-five years ago — it flashed across me that 
few boys had a Avorking knoAvledge of Indian liistory. 
I made up my mind (I taught history tlieii ; of lat(‘ years 
I have had to leave that- t(» greater specialists than myself j 
to give a short series of lectures on Indian history. It 
was not an altogether easy matter to pn‘i)are the lectures. 
The authorities available then aa^cuv not those of to-day. 
IMill’s is the dullest- of dull historii‘s, and not altogether 
reliable. I had the brilliant but somewhat inaccurate essays 
of Macaulay, and .some magazine articles. Tlie lectures 
limy, for aught I kno>N', liave fallen flat, but thej' intei’ested 
me at least, and t-augkt me iiiiicli ; and lit any rate* I felt 
that I had discharged a duty to the school. If India is 
to be goveriu'd intelligently and Avitli the sympathy of 
which Ave have heard so much of late, Ave must not be content 
to teach those Avhom Ave send out to govern India soniotliing 
of its history; aa^c iniist knoAV it oursehes, and Ave must 
teach it to the citizens of this country. India is often said 
to be only geographical expression,’" and Mr. Morlo}' 
has referred to this point ; it is a country containing many 
distihet races, languages, and religions. Wc must haA^e 
some knoAvledge of the liistory of these peoples if avo are 
to govern and understand them. We are, I think, making 
adAnnees in this direction. The Royal Asiatic Society is 
doing a great work in encouraging fresh literature on the 
subject. Histories, books on traAxd, on social questions. 
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appear almost week bj’' we^ek. There is that excellent series 
on the “ Rulers of India/* and there are tlie novels of 
Kipling and Mrs. Steel which tell of the iinu'r life of the 
people*. These are* all great steps in advance. Rut there 
is one point wliich I must eni])]i:isizt‘. If we are going to 
make tlu* history of India, as tliat of any (itlier country, 
known, if we are going to popularise* it, we must make it 
inteiH'sting. Last time 1 laid the pleasurt* of meeting 
Dr. Ln'ightoii, who was my coiitemporar\ at Oxford, we 
hiid a little coutrovc'rsy on Fronde’s ap[»(»iiitment as Lecturer 
on History at the Fiii\ \ . (''ri‘iglit'm said that it was 
untliiiikahle, that his iua(‘curacy and his jiartia^ity would 
do great harm. I \enturi‘d to pri's^, the t»ther view, urging 
that, ho\\(‘Ver imt)ortant accuracy may bt*, the literary 
presentation of liistory is .d--<» of great importanci*. Th(‘ 
new h at lire of tin* ])n's('nt da\ litc'ratun* on th(‘ subject is 
that it present'. Indian hist<>r\ in an intiu'esting maniKU* to 
Lnglish minds, and not tlu* le.ist \alual)l(‘ part of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s woik in this diri'ctioi. is tlie encoiii’agement 
of till* study of Indian hi^tnry h\ the oHer to tud>lic, school 
boys of nu'dal.s foi' historical e^s;^^ s on suhjei*ts C('«iiit‘Cted 
with (uir great dependency. 

Loud 1[i:a\ : I ha\e gieat pleasur'* in moving a most 
cordial vote of thanks to ]Mr. iMorley for his pri*sence here 
this afternoon, and for the ^ery interesting spiFch In* made, 
whirh we shall be glad to read again in our “Journal*’ and 
consider carefully. 

To me it has been a great pleasure that our gold medal has 
been awarded to Dr.* l*ope, for one reason, among many, 
because he is the repr(*sentative of w(‘ll-direcled missionarj'’ 
effort in India — effort planiu'd on the basis of intimate 
knowledge of the people among whom missionaries work. 
Speaking personally from my small experience, I am glad to 
think that my relations with iiiissioiiaries, English, Scotch, 
Irish, and American, in the RoniT^ay Presidency were always 
most (‘ordial. It is also pleasant to sec that the people 
of India recognise the disinterestedness of the work of 
missionaries.’* Missionaries can be friends of the people and 
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friends of learning too. I sincerely congratulate Dr. Pope 
on his work. He has declared this to be the first occasion on 
which he has received public testimony to the great work 
he has done ; it is an observation which must not be passed 
over. Speaking in the presence of a representative of the 
Govprnment, I think that Government might on more 
occasions show its appreciation of disinterested work in the 
field of learning and philologj*. 

Turning to the other modal that has been presented this 
afternoon, I am always extremely pleased to see my yoiuig 
countrjTnen show a desire to become acquainted with the 
history of India. As Mr. Morley has said — and he has 
given a theme to Mr. Nalder (T could give him others, but 
I want him to think of this one) — I hope this is not the last 
essay we shall receive from him. I hope we may enrol him 
among the future historians of India. 

Sir William Hunter points out how the struggle between 
the East and the West during each successive period reflected 
the spirit of the times — military and territorial in the ancient 
world; military and religious in the middle ages; military 
and niercantile in tin' new Europe which then awoke ; 
developing into the military, commercial, and political com- 
binations of the complex modem world. And he points 
out that in one sense .we are the residuary legatee of an 
inheritance painfully amassed by Europe in Asia during the 
past four centuries. As su(ih we have assumed an imiiisnse 
responsibility for the welfare of millions in our Indian 
Empire. Inscriptions, coins, and manuscripts discovered in 
late years, and the study of Sanskrit; Arabic, and Persian 
literature, have modified the views hitherto hold of Indian 
history. Dr. Hoernle has contributed materially to this 
criticism as Philological Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and Numismatic Adriser to the Government of India. 
Dr. Hoernle’s description of the earlier history of India of 
the first three empires came* as a surprise to those who were 
not familiar with this research. There is still a good deal of 
spade-work to be done, as is evident from the memorandum 
of Dr. Fleet on the second volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
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Indicarum, which will deal with the so-called Kharoshti and 
Rrahrai inscriiDtions. Dr. Fleet has in tlie third volume of 
the Corpus, dealing with the Guptii inscriptions, shown how 
the difficulties peculiar to this work can hc' overcome. Clive 
established British influence in the delta of the Ganges, and 
Warren Hastings extended it across India to Bombay hi the 
west and to Madras in the south. TJie further extensions 
down to the annexation of Burma by Lord DulTeriii 

were the natural result of the ])oliey of Cli\o and Warren 
IListmgs. No education can be considered worthy of the 
name which does not take into account t)ie development of 
British rule in India and thi' iiifliieiice of that rr’e in the 
East, as well as its reflex influeneo on British statesmanship. 
II.R.TI. the Prince of Wales has quite lately sliown his 
insight into the conditions which ensure success by laying 
great stress on the necessity of sympathy. My Bight 
Honourable friend endorsed thos(‘ vitws, and evcTyoiie who 
has at heart the permanence of our peact‘fiil coiiiu'ction with 
India will admit the immense importance of convincing our 
fellow-subjects in India tliat we are fully alive to thc^ duty, 
not only of giving them full justice, but of showing our 
understanding of their traditions, customs, and needs. It 
reflects great credit on the Civil Ser\ice in our Indian 
Empire that, burdened by ever-increawng administrati\o toil, 
they cultivate amicable relations with the various races and 
classes of H.M.’s subjects. As representatives of this 
country they have a mandate to interpret to our fellow- 
subjects in India the benevolent disposition of all elasses of 
Englishmen towards Indian princes, Indian Tsyots, Indian 
soldiers, Indian artisans, conscious of the fact that wo are all 
fellow- workers in one common object — the improvement of 
the conditions imder which all classes of the community 
contribute to the prosperity of the commonwealth. * Our 
Indian Empire is indiss()lubly united to us by many ties. 
Its progress is different from our progress. The more we 
appreciate the complex machinery of government suitable to 
the various races and the different parts of India, the more 
eareful we shall be in avoiding to hurt the just susceptibilities 
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of a thoroughly loj^al people, essentially grateful for any 
benefits which it may be in our power to confer on them. 
It is a privilege to increase the happiness and to enjoy the 
confidence of those whose destinies haVe been committed to 
our charge. 

Sir Eaymond West : I am conscious of the extreme 
honour that it is to ei^econd the proposal of a vote of thanks 
to the Secretary of State f5r coming here this afternopn. 
We liave heard much to-day from Narious speakers, and 
I have little that I can add to make this vote more worthy 
of your acceptance. As an ex-official, the whole of whose 
active life has been spent in the administration of government 
so far as might be upon wise and sound principles, I may 
be alloAN'ed to say^ vnth refeivnee to the venerable recipient 
of our gold medal, that in my personal experience and 
relation I always found missionaries, so ably represented 
here to-day by I)]’. Pope, of great assistance and worthy 
of great lionour and respect. I was sent to India just before 
the 3Iiitiny, and T laioAv that the utmost reliance was placed 
on their knowledge of the i)eople in districts not immediately 
affeclcfcd by the outbreak and on their information as to 
what might be antici 2 )ated. Officials are, by the nature 
of their dutic's, cut off by barriers from the j)eople who 
know lliat they^ may either suffer or profit by what they 
tell the sirkar. With missionaries their relations are more 
intimate*, more thorougli ; missionaries can go intl> the 
lit('ratur(^ of tlie ])C‘()]j]e; they can become familiar with the 
working of the native mind ; they can become interpreters 
in a way impossible to officials. Those who, like Dr. Pope, 
devote themselves to such a life, are admired for their 
scholarly accomplishments, their simi)le devotion to duty, 
and their endeavour to promote thoughtful and reverent 
feeliligs. Such men gain confidence and respect. They are 
looked upon as saints, as (jnrus. There have been men in 
the Civil Service who have been regarded as gurus \ there 
was one of my acquaintance for whom, when he died, 
the lamentations of the people were as sincere as if he 
had been one of their own scholars. Thi^ feeling exists 
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throughout India, and makes respect for Indian learning 
a -public duty. It is of the utmost importance to members 
of the Civil Service to have knowledge of the feelings and 
undercurrents of tho’ught, and in this the missionaries arc of 
great assistance ; they have, too, special means for promoting 
the spiritual and intellectual advancement of the people. 
Missionaries are not opposed in tliejr work by the Civil 
S(y\dce, albeit the civilian > are bound to stand somewhat 
aloof. ^Ithough Dr. Popo has said that until to-day he has 
received no public a]) 2 )reciation of Iiis work, 1 can assure 
him and all missionaries that a large pro]H)rtioii of the Civil 
Service values their effort^, tlu'ir studies, the her fits tliey 
confer upon the people, and honours them for their unsellish 
devotion to duty. 

Wo have to-day not only a 'Xc'stor here', but also a young 
Marcellus. I hope' he will nut need a Virgil to secure him 
immortality, but that h(' will do something himself to secure 
it in historic productions. Th* and those associated wdth him 
must have been studying India and people; they must 
thus learn to do something for their good, and I can assure 
them that the people of India art^ a most grate Sul and 
appreciative race. That has been my experience. Some 
speak of their failings and \iees, but when compared with 
people of other countries 1 consider — ai|d I spc‘ak from 
long experience — that no people are more appreciative or 
mor(f grateful than the Indians. 

A good deal has been said of late about W'ant of sympathy 
between the rulers and tlu' ruled in India. A sympathetic 
feeling is and has afways been in existence »bet ween the 
typical members of the Indian Services and the people. 
I may, perhaps, give a j)er.soiiul instance. Wlien I was 
called away from the judgt'ship of Cunara to a higher 
position — after having oiicc' refused it because I did not 
wish to leave my post — the whole of the Bar and the Court 
accompanied me to the steamer. There w'erc floods of tears. 
I tried to soothe them in the best w^ay I could. “Don’t bo 
distressed,” I said, “ I hope to come back to you by and by.” 
But the leadfir of the Bar replied, “ No, no, when a Sahib 
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like you goes from us we never see him again. He lives 
only in our memory.’^ Everyone who serves these people 
wins a place in their hearts. My haj^piest recollections are 
that T have been able to do something ‘for them, and they 
always remember. In this I claim to represent the great 
service in which my life was spent. I represent it in doing 
honour to the great scholar and missionary whom we 
welcome to-day. ' , 
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Hoernle, a. F. R., Some Problems of 
Ancient Indian Histor}" : III, Gurjara 
Clans, 1. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents, 613. 
Huiseng, Chinese traveller in India, 40. 
Humcha inscription, 295. 

Hunavajli inscription, 294. 


I. 

Ibn Abbad, 79. 

Ibn Abi Du’ad, patron of Abu Tam- 
mam, 763. 

Ibn al-Amid, vizier, 79. 

Ibn al-IkhshTd, a Mu^tazil theologian, 83. 
Ibn al-Sikkit, grammarian, 86. 

Ibn Kinzabah, 82. 

Ibn Ka‘b al-Ansari, 84. 

Ibn Rahali, i.e. Abu ‘Imran Mu^^a, the 
metaphysician, 83. 

Ibn Rashid, 85, 

Ibn Tughj, prefect of Damascu.'", 84. 

Ibn Yahyu al-‘Alawi, 85. 

Ibrahim, S'lltau, 716 et seq. 

Illuminated Persian MS. at S. Keusing- 
^ Ion, 365. 

Iht in Rabyloniau divine names, 143. 
Indian coins and seals, pt. vi, 78L\ 

Indian history prolilcms, 1. 

Indices to the Diwan of Abu Tainmam, 
763. 

Indrabala, son ol King Udayaua, 621. 
Iiidi’araja, identified with Indra III, 16. 
Inscriptions, Jaunpur andZafarab^, 131. 
kusana, 15i:' 

Buddliist, of Bhavadeva Rana- 

kesarin, 617. 

Jain, at Mathura, 635. 

Three Buddhist, 679. 

Pip^'aw'a vase, 679. 

Sonari vase, 681. 

Sonari stone, 687. 

Intercourse between Java and Siam, 491. 
IiiviNE, W., Baillie Collection of Arabic 
and Persian MSS., 560. 

Sati, 364. 

i lbvaradattaof Kathiawa^, 566. • , 


I^ma-kr^na, the same as Vindhya-vaga, 
_ 48. 

I^varosena, probable founder of Ealachuri 
era, 668. 

I-tsing mentions Vasu-bandhu. 

‘Izz al-Din (king ol Nimruz), Coins o^ 
551. 

J. 

Jabula, 2. 

Jackson, A. M. T.. Gurjara and Gauda, 
163. 

Jacob, Col. G. A., Vindhyavasin, 355. 

Xote on the Authorship of the 

Kyayabindu, 361. 

Jam inscription at Mathura, 635. 

Janika, Seal of, 813. 

Japanese Thoreau of the Twelfth Century, 
237. 

.Tania, ancestor of Tomara family, 2. 
Jaunpur inscriptions, 364. 

and Zafarabad inscriptions, 131. 

Jayapida, 17. 

Jibril b. Ubaid Allah b. BakhtTAu*, 
physician, 471. 

Life of, 472. 

Jinadatta, Santara ruler, 298. 
Jnana-prasthuna of Katyayani-putra, 39. 
JoT.ny, J., Ginger, 167. 

Mosquitoes and Fever in Su4ruta, 

558. 

K 

Kachhwahas identical with Gurjaras, 2. 
Kadambas, genealogical tiible, 290. 
Kiikusthivarman, 290. 

Kalachuri or Chedi era, 666. 
Kallurgudda inscription, 295. 

Kalui, son of Rajula, 795. 

Kamo, Japanese god, 256. 

Kamono Chomei, 256. 

Eunakanandin, Jain teacher, 641. 
Kanuuj, 9-32. 

KapiSa, unquestionably proved part of 
£u(‘ratides’ Indian dominions, 784. 

city, History of, 785, 

Kassapa - Sangharakkhita, mahathera, 
266. 

Kassapagotta Thera,' 683. . . 
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Katyayani-putra, 39, 52. 

author of Maha-vibhafa, 159. 

Kavadi, Kadamba inscription at. 309. 
Kavirajamarga of KayiSvara..29l. 
Kavi^vara, author of Kafirajamarga, 

. 291. 

Kedah, 496.. 

Khajurdho inscription, 18. 

Khalaf b. Abmad (Sijbtan), Goins ot, 
550. 

'al-Hha]idi, i.e. Ja'far b. Mubammail 
b. XasIr^amouB as a saint, 83. 
Khjsramosta, son of Arta, Coins of, 792. 
Kbaraosta of the Mathura Lion-Ca{)ital. 
794. 

Kharo^t^I inscriptions on Guuco-Indian 
coins, 784 ei seq. 

Khottiga, king. 294. 

l^Q^go notices Omar Khu\%utu, 525. 

F^iusru ^ah, 361 a.h., 471. 

Ki-chia-ye, 10. 

K 1 F.LHOHN, F., Nagpur Mustmni Buddbist 
Inscription of Bhuvadeva iianukesann, 
617. 

King, Major J. S., Throwing tin* 
Stone, 356. 

K 1 R 8 TE, J., Sariiskrta, 353. 

KTrii, 362. 

KirtikaumudI ot Somesvaru, 9. 

Kirtiraja the Chaulukyau, 7. 
Krishnaraja of Malwa, 7. 
Krishnavarman II, Kadamba king, 291. 
Kshitipala, 2. 

Kudan^, 84. 

Kula-natha or Paramartha, 33. 
Kum^ajlva, 39. 

Kumurapala Carita of Jayasiiiiha, 9. 
Kwoko, Mikado, 259. ^ 

Kwomyo, Empress of Japan, 2.')9. 


. 1 . 

Lakshmana, Parihar king, 6. 
Ijakshmi Varma Deva, 22. 
Lakuli6vara, Saiva teacher, 642. 
Lahkavatara Sutra, 831. 

translated into Tibetan, 831. 
- — three Chinese versions, 832. 

. contents, 833^ 

author, 834. 


Lengka-suka, identified as original capital 
of Kedah, 495. 

Liaka-Kusuluka, 643. 

Ligor, 487. 

Ling-ya-sz, 496. 

TiOgic and Grammar. Arabic discussion 
on merits of, 79 et soq. 


M. 

al-Ma‘arrf, Persian poet. 316. 

MuhyevI Dhruvasvamini. Seal of, 153. 
Maliakuta inscription of Maugalete, 12. 
Maha-vibbu^a of Katyavuni-putra, 159. 
Maba-Mahiii la Thera, 683, 

Mahan Hgakula>sandesa, 265. 

Mabatiaman, 682>3. 

Mahendrapaln, 1. 

Mahiptil, ]*unhur king, 5. 

Mahipala. 2. 

Majapilhit empire. 485. 

Majd ul-Daula, 475. 

M:ii]bitiia Thera, 683. 

Mai aka. 493. 

Mulakadeva Thera, 683. 

Mnlavu era, 233. 

Majavalji, Prakrit pillar inHe?iptiou, 304. 
Malay PeiiiiiHula, politicid situation cxreA 
1380 A. I)., 485 etseq. 

Malayu, 493. 

Malik •Husain pf liarat, 549. 

Malik I bn Tuuk, 765! 

Malik Zafar, son of Tughlaq Sliab 1,142. 
Maliku’l-Zaher, ruler of Pasei, 492. 
Malwa, ancient country, now Gujarat, 
838. 

Munaqib Darweshia, 1 12. 
Manavuju-sandesaya'f 266., 

Maukot fort surreiideriKl, 1 34 . 
Muno-rutha said to be YaHU-baudliuV 
teacher, 44. 

Mansur b. Nub (Samanid), Coins of, 549. 
Makqoliouth, B. S., Biscussiou 
between Abu Bishr Matta and Abu 
•Sa'Id al-Siraf! on the Merits ol Logic 
and Grammar, 79. 

Indices to the Diwan of Abu 

Tammam, 763. 

Marutma identified as Martaban or 
I Mergui, 490. ,• 
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al-Marznbanf, agent of the Samanids, 
82. 

Mas‘tjd-i-Sa‘d-i-Salnihn, 693 et scq. 

general circumatances, 696. 

birthplace and origin, 701. 

his period, 710. 

his life, 1048-1088, 710. 

his imprisonment, 721. 

Mathura Lion-Capital, Inscription P., ' 
16L 

Mazdai, king, 226, 235. 

identified with Vasudeva, 235. I 

Mazumi>aii, 11. (^, Onom.'ito])ad;io De5i ' 
Words, 555. i 

Medal, Public Sc1i(k>], Presentation, 603. ' 
M?dhaviri, Sanskrit author, 541. ' 

Metroiiymics in inscriptions, 638. j 

Indian liU'ratuie, 636. 

Miliinikula, 4. *« , 

Mihiras, 4. | 

Mills, Professor L., Pahlavi Texts of 
the Yasna Ilaptunghaiti, 55. 

Pahlavi Tc^xts of the Srosh Yasht ; 

Yasna LV-J.VI, 451. 

Pahlavi Texts of Yasna XIV-XVI, 

XX, XXI, 6.)7. 

Min Hla builds a monaster}', 267. 

MlNAKATA’Kl'MAGlfSr & F. V. DK'KINS, I 
Japanese Thoreau of the Ti^elfth 
Century, 237. 

Miuuchihri, Pei'sian poet, 318. 

MfKZA Ml HAMMAD OF QAzwfN,Mas‘dd- 

1 -Sa‘d-i-Salnihu, 693. 
Moggaliputta-Tissa, 682. 

Mosquitoes and fever in vSu^ruta, 558. • 

Mrigedavarman, Kadamba king of Yaija- ‘ 
yaiiti, 290. | 

Mu‘a} 7 id al-Dauk 475. 

Mubadarat, containing dialogue on liRM' ' 
and Grammar, 91. 

Muhammadanism and Ilellenism, 527. ' 

Muir, Sir W., obituary, 876. • 

Mu‘izzi, Poet-Laureate of Sanjar, 317. 
Mu'iam al-udaba of Yakut, 79. ! 

Mukabasat, 79. | 

Muktihariharapura, Inscription at, SOM. ' 
Mularaja, Chaulukya settlement in Lata, 

7. 

Musalraan coins collected by Mr. G. P. 

Tftte in Seistan, 647. 
hl-Mutanabbl, Persian poet, 316. 


Mu'ta^im, Caliph, 764. 
al-Mut!^lillah, Caliph, 471. 
Muzazir temple, 362. 

Mysore epigraphic researches, 289. 


N. 

Nndasi Kasa, queen of Rajula, 795. 
Xiigarakretagama list of countries on the 
Indo-Chinese mainland, 485. 
Nagasena Mahathera, 2C5. i- 
Nag|iur Museum Buddhist inscriptioxi of 
Bhavadeva Raniikesarin, 617. 
Naidaijiu, a Fujiwara, 259. 

Xana Pi -si, InwTiption commemorating, 
267. 

Nandasriyaka, considered by Bhagvanlal 
the daughter of Bajula’s chief queen, 
795. 

Nannanija, king, 620, 622. 
Nahasimhiengar, M. T., Bhamaha the 
Rhetorician, 535. 

Ilar^carita, Verse 18, 669. 

Nusir - i - Khusraw, poet, propagandist, 
and traveller, 313 et seq. 

Xasr al-Din (king of Nimruz), Coins oi, 
551. 

Xaiiludo, son of Rajula, 795. 

Xila Uttama, 607. 

Xiniruz coins, 553. 

Northbrook, The late Lord, 210. 
Notices oe Books — 

AmhcTst of Hackney, Lady, Sl^^etch ot 
Egyptian History, 173. 

Berchem, Max van, Materianx pour un 
Corpus Inscriptionum Arabiearum, 
375.*’ 

Boissier, A., Choix de Textes relatifs 
u la divination aasyro-babylonienne, 
409. 

Bombay Branch R.A.S., Centenary 
Volume, 868. 

Butler, H. C., Syria : Architecture 
and other Arts, 402. 

Caetani, L., Annali delP Islam, vol. i, 
379. 

Capart, J., Les Debuts de PArt e 
Egypte, 174. 

Clay, Rev. A. T.j^^BusinesB-documents 
of MuraSu Sons of Nippur, 205. 
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Clcmenti, C., Cantonese Love-Songs, | 

drichton, J. A., Compendious Syriac ! 

Grammar, 188. I 

Davies, T. Witton, Heitfrich Ewald, 

/iTo. 

Del), Raja B. K., Early TTiMt<jry ot 
Calcutta, 573. 

Dvivedi, M. S., and S. S. P. Miara, 
Manasa-pattrika, 3G9. 

I^orcnz, K., Gesohichte der Japan- I 
iscben ^itteratur, vol i, 869. 
t^ssey, C., Manuel d’Assynoljjgie, 202. ‘ 
Garbe, II., BhagavadgUa, 384. ! 

Geiger, W., Dipavamsa and Maha- | 
vamsa, .391. 

Gibb, E. J. W., Ottoman PfKdry, | 
vols. ii-iv, 856. [ 

Ilirtli, F., ChinesiHclie Aiisicbleii iiber 
Bronzetiommeln, 192. I 

Hoernle, A. F. R., and H. A. Stark, 
History of India, 370. 

Holdich, Sir T. II., India, 376. 
Ilomniel, F., Grundrissdei (ieograpbie 
und Geschichte des Alteu Orients. 
859. 

Jenner, T., Ts/eTeen TMfio Midi, 130. 
KaziiiiBej .Coueoidance to the Koran, 
426. 

King, L. AV., Records ot the Reign 
ot Tukulti-Ninil) I, 405. 

Tje Strange, G., Lands of the Eastern 
Caliphates, 858. 

Mariam, Sir C., Voyages of Pedro 
Firnaudez de Quiros, 196. 

Migeon, G., Chefs d’ oeuvre d’Art | 
Japonuis, 84.5. 

Muhammad Mahmud al-R3li‘I, Book , 
of SovcTcignty and Government, | 
423. ! 

Muhammad al-Zuhri al-GhamrawT, 
Deliverance after Stress, 425. i 

Oldham, C. F., The Sun and the j 
Serpent, 389. 

Ranke, H., Early Babylonian Personal j 
Names, 865. I 

Saavedra, £., Homenaje a F. Codera, 
851. ’ 

Sainson, C., Nan-Tchao Ye-che, 180. 
Scott-Moncrieff,«P., Book of Con- 
solations of Mflr tshO-yahbh, 186. 


Smith, V. A., Early History of India, 
373. 

Stuart, H. X., Catalogus der Munten 
en Aiiiuletten van China, Japan, 
Corea, en Annam, 194. 

SuUiimaii ul-Bi4ani, Iliad of Homer 
in Arabic Verse, 417. 

Thureiiu-Dniigm, F., Lw Cyliudree 
de (Joudea, 862. 

Walleser, M., Buddhiatische Philo- 
sopliie, .395. 

Watters, T., Yuan Chwaug’s Travels, 
vol. 1 , 412. 

AVeintz, II J., Japnnese Grammar 
Selt-Tnught, 179. 

Wiekremusinglie, M.de Z., Epigraphia 
Ze^I^uliea, vol. i, 183. 

al-Yazaji, Sheikh Ibrahim, Hunting- 
giouiui of the Forager and Fountain 
of the 'Fhirsty, 423. 

\iih b. Wahsudan, 473. 

X}ayabmdu, Authoiship of, 361. 

! 

0 . 

OniTi AKY Notices — 

Hard), Dr. Edmund, 213,* 

Muir, Sir W., 875. 

Schlagintweit, Dr. Emil, 215. 

Omar Khayyam, 521. ^ 

Omar Kba) 7 an 4 ’H Q,ita’, 842. 

OuomaU»iKelie Desi words, 555. 

Oriental School at Hanoi, 151. 


p. 

Pagan, Division in BuddhUt Church at, 
266. 

Pahang, 493. 

T*ahladpur pillar inscription, 291. 
Puhla\i texts of the YasnaUaptanghaiti, 
.55. 

of the Srosh Yasht; Yasnalv-lvi, 

451. 

of Yasna xiv-xvi, xx, xxi, 657.. 

Pallavas, 293. 

Puramartha, Account of, 33. 

sent to China, 33. 

Paramartha’s Life of Vasu-baQdhu,.33 
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Farihar, 3 et seq. 

riae of the clan, 28. 

Brahmans, 29-31. 

— Rajputs, 30. 

Parmars of Malwa, 7. 

Pasei, 492. 

Patika, 643. 

Pehewa inscription, 1, 2. 

Persian MSS. in Baillie Collection, 560. 
PurcHBS, T. G., Element ihi in Baby- 
lonian Divine Names, 143. 

Some Case-Tablets from Tel-loh, 

815. 

Piprawa vase inscription, 679. 

Pidaoa = 'Cifio^dyost 285. 

Pisokia, 438. 

Pothayas, 635-653. 

Prabhachandra, Jain teacher, 306. 
Prabhakara Vardhana, 5: 

Prapafica, authorof * * N agarakretagama, 
485. 

Prayaga, 445 et seq. 

ProUems of ancient Indian history, 
GOrjaras, 1. 

Proshthas, 636, 653 et seq. 

Pulake4in II of Badami, 290. 

Puliketin II, inscription, 837. 

Purale inscription, 296. 

Pufkalavati, tutelary divinity of, on coin, 

787. 

mqdem Hastnagar, 787. 


Q. 

al-Qifti, 471. 

Qita* of Omar Khayyam, 842. 

Qutb al-Din (king^of Nimruz), Coin of, 
561. 

Qutb al - Din Muhammad (king of 
Nimruz), Coin of, 548. 

E. 

Baja Bhuvanpal I, Parihar king, 5. . 
Bajia Pfulhpal, 5. 

Raja dri Mahavamsa, 496. 

Rajakirat, Parihar king, 5. 

Rajapura in south-eastern Siam, 488. 
Rajor grant of Mathanadeva, 7. 


Rajula, 795. 

Rajula-Rajuv&la, 644. 

Ramaiarman, Sanskrit author, 541. ' 
Rapson, E. J., Grffioo-lndian Kings 
Strato I looter and Strato II Philo- 
I pator, 164. 

Notes on Indian Coins and Seals, 

Pt. VI, 783. 

Rashtrakuta Indra III, 2. 

Rashtrakhtas of Malkhe^, 294. 
Ratne^vara, 571. * ' 

Roman coins found in Ceylop, 156. 
Rudhbar, mint city, 471. ^ 

Rudrena, 2. 

al-RummanI, ‘All Ibn 'Isa, 84. 


s. 

Sabadeva Thera, 683. 

Sahet Mahet, 441. 

Saigyd Hoshi, Japanese recluse writer. 
258. 

I St. Thomas and Gondophemes, 223. 

! traditions of, in India, 224 et seq. 

I martyrdom, 226. 

date of death, 235. 

Saiyid 'All b. Mabmud al ^usainl, 522. 
Sakas, 635, 640, 643 et seq. 

Sakasthana, 643. 

Saketa, Sha-chi, or Pi-so-kia, 437. 

site at Tusaran Bihar, 437. 

two cities of same name, 438. 

I of the Buddhists, 438. ^ 

the present Ayodhya, 438. 

Sakhavardhana, Sanskrit author, 54 1 . 
Sakya, the word in inscriptions, 645. 

its fbrms, 646 et seq. 

^alivahana, 571. 

Samgha-bhadra, Works of, 158. 
Samgha-bhadra and Vasu-baudhu, 46. 
Samiran, 473. 

Samsiqrta, 353. 

Santara princes of Patti-Pomburcbapura, 
295. 

Saptadato-bhumi of Asanga, 39. 
Sarasvatl-kapthabharapa, 571. 

Sasb^u inscription of Mahipala, 5. 

Sati, 364. 

Sauraftran types of Andhra coinage, 797. 
Savata of Alwar, 7. 
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Schlagintwcit, Dr. E., obituary, 215. 

Seals of Gupta period, 152. 

SefWa, Mikado, 259. 

Sena I, king, 841. 

Seucaza, 489. f 

Seng-chia-lun or Siimkbya Book, 47. 
Sha-chi, 43^. 

^aham Beg, Inscription of, 131. 

— Grave of, 131. 

Death of, 132. • 

— buried at Jaunpur, 364. 

Shahfur Ashhari, descendant of Oniai • 
If hayya^ 522. , 

Shfibi Javuvla or Jabula, 2. 
Sharafu’d-DinRkmi, auth<»rof “ Anisu’l- . 

‘Fslishaq, 317. ' 

Shiribadatt of Gilgit, 285. > 

Shoinu, Ja])aneso emperor, 259. I 

Siharaja, king ol Pegu, 490. 
SilameghavarnM Sena, king, 841. | 

Sinihanandin, Jain teachei, 299. 
Siiiiharaja, 2. 

Simitra, wile ol Gotiputra, 635. 
Singlianagara, idontided as Sirhha-]niri, 
488. 

Sinlmlese rhetoric, 841. 
al-Sirati (liseourw.‘S willi Alni Bi^hi on 
merits ol Logic and Gramnuit, 79. 
Siri-Dhammariija, 265. 
Siva-Skandavarinan, Inscription of, 305. 
Siya-bas-lukara, 841. 

Smith, V. A., Kusaua Inscriptions, 151. 

Vaisali: Seals ol Gupta Period, 152. 

Soniiri inscriptions, 687. 

Song^tm, Cliinese traveller in India, 40. 
Soral) plates, 292. 

[Spa]Iaverii, son of Sanika, Signet-ring , 
ol, 807. % 

Special General Meeting, IToiiorary Vice- 
President*', 613. | 

Sravana-Belgola inscription, 307. j 

Sriivasti, 441. i 

Sri-Yajna-Siitakarni, Coin of, 797. i 

iSripurusba-Muttarasa, 311. | 

Srusb Yoslit, Pahlavi texts, translated, 
461. 

Srutakirti-Traividya, Jain teacher, 642. 
Sudasa, sdn of Bajula, 795. 
Sudasa-Sudasa, 644. 

Sufiism derived from Hellenic conceptions, 
528. * 


Sulqrta Snnklrtnna of Arisimha, 9. 

Surat grant of Kirtiraja, 7. 
Suryiighosha, king, 619, 621. 

Su^ruta on insects, 558. 
Svahhiisalamkrira, 841. 

Syangkn, ideiititied as Sahkhaburl, 489. 


T. 

Tablets (case) fn»m Tel-loh, 816. 

Takakisi', J., Paramartha’s Life of 
ViKsu-hiiiidhu : and the Date of Vasu- 
liaiulhu, 33. 

Woik.s of Samglia - bhadi-a, an 

Opponent <>1 Vasu-handlni, 158. 

Katyiiyaui-jiutra, author of Maha- 

\ihiiiiwri, 159, 

-- - Abhidhanua Literature, Pali and 
OhiTU'se, IGO. 

VindliNa-M'i^iu, 163. 

'rfilguml inscription, 290. 

Tan-nia-ling, 498. 

Taril^ al-lIukarn.T of al-(iifti, 471. 

Tatteken inscription, 295. 

Ta/kirah llusaini, nnmtions Omar 
Khayyam, 524. 

Ti'l-loh, Cjise -tablets from, #116, 

Templt* of Mu/azir in Armonia, 362. 

Thomas, F. W., Ginger, 169. 

llarsacanla. Verse 18, oC9. 

‘ Thnaviug the stone,’ 170, 35d^ 

Tiraka of l^jskalri\att, S(‘al of, 808. 

Tomaius, a Gurjaru tribe, in inscrip- 
tions, 1. 

Toraman, general of Raja Gopal, in- 
vaded Eran, 2. 

Toramiina, king ol the TIunas, 3. 

Traikutaka eoinage, flOl. 

Trikuta and tlu; .so-called Ealaohuii or 
Chedi era, 566. 

Trilorhanapala Surat, Grant of, 8. 

Tuniasik ideiititied as Tamasak, old name 
of Singapore Island, 600. * 

Tusaran Bihar, site of Siiketa, 437. 

Tutelary divinities of Indian cities on 
GnBCo-lndian cuius, 783 et seq. 

Tuzuk-i-babari, 741. 



Udajana, G19, 621. 

Ujong Tanah, 493. 

V. 

Va^nagar PraSasti, 9. 

Yaisali ; seals of Gupta period, 152. 
Vajradaman of Parihar dpasty, 5. 
Var^aganya, 356. 

Vasashka; Vasushka, 357. 

— date, 357. 

Vasubandhu, 355 

Vasu - bandhu, Asanga, and Virinci- 
vatsa, 46. 

Vindhja-vasa and Vi^a-gana, 47. 

Vasu-handlm, Date tuijl ParaniarthaV 
life of, 33 et seq. 

his family, 34. 

— adherent of the Sarvasti - vada 
school, 35. 

works, 36, 37. 

a Maha-yrinibt, 37. 

date, 39. 

— — mentioned by Chinese t^a^elle^8, 
39-40. n 

— wrote his Mahii-yuna treatises, 41. 
dates of translation of Maha-yuna 

treatises, 42. 

patronized by Vikrnmaditya, 44. 

and Yasu-raia, 45. 

Sariigha-bhadra, 46. 

Vibhasacommentar}’onJnanu-pra8th^a, 

89.’ 

Vn)YABHUSANA,SATIRCHANUKA,Lanka- 
vatara Sutra, 831. 

Vigraharaja,^the (Siohan, 1. 

Vijayaditya, Inscription of, at Hire- 
Maga$, 292. 

Vijayapala, 1. 

YijayapcQa of Kanuuj, 6. 
Yijnaua-'matra, 39. 

Yikrama era, 233. 

Yikramankadeva Carita of Bilhana, 9^ 
Yinayaditya, Inscriptioii of, at Ko^aka^i, 
292. 


Vindhya-Tasa and_Vasu-bandhu, 47. 

the same as I^vara-lqrf^a, 48. 

date, 49, 51. 

Yindliya-vasin, 162. 

Yindhyavasii , Identification with Ifivart- 
krisna, 355. 

Virifiei-\atsa and Vasu-bandhu, 46. 
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